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As Geography is a deſcription of the Earth, ſo HRydrography is a deſcription 
of the Oceans and Seas, with all the things appertaining to them; ſuch as 
the coaſts, rocks, ſhoals, ſands, ſoundings, currents, winds, calms; and 3 
whatever elſe is incident to that great aſſemblage of de, which is bounded | 
by the ſea-ſhores, throughout the world. 
In the ſcience of Hydrography, the principal places. near the ſca coaſts are 
laid down in maps and charts, from accurate aſtronomical obſervations ;  - 
and the interjacent places are delineated by ſurveys and draughts taken on the WE 
ſpot ; the ſoundings or uneven depths of the ſeas, are meaſured ; the currents if 
are obſerved 3 the conſtant and variable winds, at different times and places, | 
are noted; and finally, the knowledge of theſe, and whatever elſe is incident * 
to the track or path in which a ſhip is to be conducted, being attained, it is * 
applied for facilitating voyages, from the ſhorter ones to thoſe of the moſt 
_ diſtant places. 
In the preſent Treatiſe, the ſcience of Hydrography i is treated in the dete 
order, namely: | | 
iſt, An hiſtorical account is hen of the Weges that were made by 5 
Europeans, in order to diſcover the Eaſt-Indies; who the perſons were, and | | 
the ſteps, from time to time, by which the diſcoveries were made. * 
2d. The reaſons for forming hydrographical charts, the principles on which | 
they are conſtrued, their uſe, and the improvements that have been made in 
them by the hydrographers of different European Countries. 
3d. The cauſe of the winds that are either conſtant or variable ; the 
trade-winds and monſoons ; with a large account 'of them as they are found 
at ſea, over all the oceans that are paſſed, in voyages to, from, and throughout, 
the. Eaſt- Indies. | 
4th. An ample deſcription of the currents, as they are found in thoſe 
cccans and ſeas; with the cauſe of their formation, changes, and alteration. 
5th. A deſcription of the coaſts throughout the Eaſt-Indies, and other 
places touched at by the Eaſt-India ſhips ; together with an account of. 
the hills, ſea-marks, rocks, ſhoals, ſands, ſoundings, tides, &c. that are 
neceſſary to be known, in order either to prevent ſhips from being loſt in 
thoſe ſcas, or from prolonging their voyages. 
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6th. A Particular account of the advantages and diſadvantages to be expected 
from the winds, weather, and other cauſes, at e places of thoſe oceans, 
and at different ſeaſons of the year. | wy 

7th. A large collection of general and + en. dedtlons, for ſailing to, 
in, throughout, and from, the Indian Seas, to the greateſt PAIN 
found by the experience of the beſt navigators. - | 
As this work hath already gone through ſeveral impreſſions, and the preſent 
edition contains whatever was of conſequence in the former, it may be 
neceſſary to give ſome account of it here. | 

The fourth edition, printed in 1775, contains whatever was in ny of 

the former editions; and conſiſts. of theſe parts. 
' 1ſt. A new Directory for the Eaſt-Indies, with general and particular 
directions, for the navigation of thoſe ſeas ; wherein the French Neptune 
Oriental has been chiefly conſidered and examined: with additions, corrections, 
and explanatory notes, by WILLIAM HERBERT, unn The fourth 
edition with additions, 1775. 

2. Sundry remarks and obſervations made in a voyage to the Eaſt- Indies, 
on board his Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, from the beginning of the year 1759, 
to the latter end of the year 1764: with the neceſſary directions for ſailing 
to and from India, and in the ſeveral ports and harbours thereof. Being a 
proper ſupplement to the New Directory for the Eaſt-Indies. By WILLIAM 
NickELson, Maſter of the ſaid ſhip. The ſecond edition, with additions, 
1 

a. An account of the ita al periodical trade-winds, or mondo, 
the land and ſea breezes, and the variable winds: together with an account 
of the ſetting of the currents, and the ſtrength of them, as they moſt 
commonly happen in the different parts of the Eaſt-Indies. The whole 
illuſtrated by examples taken from the journals of ſeveral European and Country 
ſhips ; ; fſhewing the reaſon why ſome have made their paſſages, whilſt others. 
in the ſame ſeaſon (or perhaps at the ſame time) have loſt, or at leaſt prolonged 
theirs. By PutLo-Nauricus. The ſecond edition, 1774. | 
Arth. An account of the Swift Grab's track, from Bencoolen toward the 
Seychelles Iſlands ; in which ſhe fell in with the ſhoals, and Iſlands of Chagos ; 
determining the ſituation of thoſe dangers more exactly than heretofore known. 
By Captain Tromas NEALE, Commander of the faid Grab. In a letter to 
Mr. Willam Herbert, late Editor of the New Directory for the Eaſt-Indies, 


1775. 
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As the work. was thus compoſed; not only at different times, but by 
different perſons, writing on different parts of this ſubject, each following 
one another, and endeavouring to ſupply the defects hof the former, it may 
be ſuppoſed that the reading in the former editions was diſcontinued through 
the- ſeveral parts of the whole; and that an arrangement of the ſeveral 
ſubjects, in a methodical aud natural order, would make it more uſeful , 
and perfect. | 

The Proprietor of this Treatiſe, 1 committed to 97 6 care this et. 
with other improvements, I have uſed my utmoſt diligence and attention herein; 
and hope a compariſon with the former editions, will give the Reader entire 
ſatisfaction in every thing that relates to me as the Editor. 

From the improvements mentioned in my Treatiſe of Magnetic Variations, 
it was the more eaſy for me to judge what expreſſions, or numbers, for the 
variation of the compaſs in this Treatiſe, were proper to be retained ; and what 
alterations were neceſſary, where the variation has altered conſiderably, ſince 
theſe works were firſt publiſhed. Without this, a retention of the former 

| number for the variations, would have made this work very imperfect, 

In ſettling the longitudes of places-mentioned in this Treatiſe, I have conſulted 
the beſt authorities, and moſt authentic aſtronomical obſervations ; and ſuppoſed 
the prime or firſt meridian, to be that paſſing through St. Paul's, London, 

(from which it has been long a cuſtom on board Engliſh ſhips to reckon the 
longitude at ſea, and probably will continue fo) : but, ſeeing that the tables in 
the Nautical Ephemeris are adapted to the meridian of Greenwich, and 
Greenwich is nearly 6 minutes of a degree of longitude eaſt of London, it will 
be neceſſary to make that allowance, in reducing the longitude from the meri- 
dian of one of thoſe places to that of the other. | 

The Charts which are appendant to this work, are publiſhed under the 
follow ing title; namely, A New Directory for the Eaſt-Indies, containing 
general and particular charts of the oceans, ſeas, ſtraits, coaſts, iſlands, capes, 
gulfs, bays, harbours, rocks, fands, ſoundings, &c. neceflary to be known in 
failing to, from, and throughout, the Eaſt-Indies. The whole (originally begun 
and carried on from the moſt approved charts and plans, by Mr. W. Heastxr, 
Mr. W. Nichersou, and Others) much improved and auge by SAMUEL 
Dunn, Teacher of the Mathematical Sciences, London. 

The preſent Edition, being the Sixth, is printed for William Gilbert, ſuc- 
ceflor to Mr. Henry Gregory, who has ſpared no Expence in correcting the 
former Charts, and alſo added ſeveral new ones. Thoſe of Mr. Robertſon's, 
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deſcribed in the Appendix to this Work, may alſo be had together « or 
ſeparate. - 
By examining the former jmpreſions, both of the letier-preſs and copper- 
plates, belonging to this work, it appears that Mr. Herbert had been ſtrictly 
- attentive to the beſt publications that had been made, both in our own country 
and abroad, before he began this work; in particular, that the works of that 
truly ingenious author, M. D'Arzes ps MAUxEVILLETTE, had been cloſely 
conſulted by him; and that he was (from his own obſervations and experiene) 
able to make additions therets : and that the errors of other hydographers, of 
an earlier date, were too erroneous to be truſted to and followed by him. 
Mr. Nichelſon's remarks and obſervations in his voyages to the Eaſt-Indies, 
Rs a great quantity of ſea knowledge, and deſerved much attention. 
The communications by Philo-Nauticus were-of great ſervice for ſettling the 
| beſt times for navigating in the Indian Seas. Laſtly, the journal of Capt. Neale 

determined the ſituation of the Mah& or Seychelle Iſlands, the Baſſos de Chagos, 
and ſeveral other places, whole ſituations before were-imperfealy enn. but 
now are laid down correctly enough for the uſe of navigators. 

It being deſigned to preſerve every thing of conſequence 1 in this,. that hath * 
been in the „ Editions, and two of thoſe four authors having delivered a 
preface to their parts reſpectively, it may not be i improper to give account of. 
them here. 


1ſt. The whole of Mr. Herbert” s hs þ is incorporated into the beginning 
of this Treatiſe. | 
2d. Mr. Nichelſon in his preface mentions, that, beſides his having uſed the- 
ſea in many other different parts of the world, he was ſeven years in the Indian 
ſeas, and applied himſelf ſtrictly to the making of obſervations, charts, draughts,. 
and improvements ; that, from theſe applications, he had been able to give ſuch 
deſcriptions of Bombay, Trinkamalay Bay, St. Auguſtine's Bay, Table Bay, 
Manilla, and other places, as had never * before in any of the Eaſt-India 
DireQtories. 

In treating of the ſhip's reckoning by the courſe and diſtance failed, he conſiders 
it of conſequence to have the log-line and half. minute glaſs duly proportioned to 
each other; that, if the glaſs runs 30 ſeconds, the diſlance between knot and 
knot ſhould be 50 feet; that, if it runs 28 ſeconds, the diſtance ſhould be 46 
feet; and that there ſhould be due care in heaving the log, or errors may ariſe 
therefrom that may conſiderably affect the reckoning. 
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In treating of the v variation, he ſays, that the variation in an extenſive navigation 
is as certain a guide as the ſun and moon ; and that many fatal conſequences have 
befallen ſhips in the India trade, in not paying due attention to it. He doth 
not mean the method of taking the longitude at fea, by the help of the ſun and. 
moon ; becauſe that method hath been much improved fince his writing. 

His preface concludes, with taking notice of an abſurd practice at ſea, of 
navigators keeping their ſhips (when in the wide ocean) as cloſe to the 
wind as they can, with their ſails as ſharp trimmed as they can make 
them, whereby they will not go above 3 or 4 knots; whereas, by keeping 
the ſhip a point further from the wind, ſhe would make leſs lee · way, and almoſt 
double her diſtance. 

zd. Philo- Nauticus hath prefixed no ai to his part of this work. 

4th. The whole of Captain Neale's Journal is here given, except the hourly 
courſes and diſtances ſailed by the compaſs and log. 

As this work now ſtands, it may be conſidered as conſiſting of two principal 
parts: the firſt containing the Hydographical Inſtitutes, relative to the Eaſt- 
India navigation; and the ſecond, general and particular directions for failing to, 
throughout, and from, the Eait-Indies, by help of thoſe Inſtitutes, fo as to avoid 
dangers, and perform voyages in the ſhorteſt time with ſafety. 

Theſe are divided into other leſs general heads, or chapters, which are not 
numbered, but entitled only ; and, together with the right-hand title of each 
page, are for ſhewing what the ſubject is, at every part throughout the work. 

Theſe general heads, or chapters, are ſubdivided into ſections, which are 
aumbered i in a ſucceſlive order, and en according to the ſubject or matter 
treated of in them. 

The navigator or mariner, who would make the beſt uſe of this Treatiſe, 
either at ſea, remote from land, or near the coaſts, ſhould be ready at the practice 
of navigation, and attentively ſtudy ſuch parts of it as relate to the _—_ where 
he happens to be. 

By that art, under the lateſt 1 improvements, 1 may determine (to a tolerable 
degree of exaQneſs) the ſituation or place of the ſhip, and therefrom be able to 
judge of the accidents peculiar to the climate, at different ſeaſons of the year. 

By the ſame art, he may approach the coaſt with leis hazard than he would 
otherwiſe be ſubject to; and avoid the dangers in his way, at places where there 
are no pilots, or where they caunot be had to aſſiſt him. 
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To this Edition great care has been taken in correctin gall Typographical 
Errors of the former Editions, to which is annexed an Appendix, containing, 
Firſt, A Short Account of a Paſſage from China, late in the Seaſon, down the 


China Seas, through the Southern 799 Iſlands, along the Weſt Coaſt of 


Borneo, through the Straits of Billiton, or Clemerits Straits, to the Straits of 
of Sunda, and an Account of the Straits of Allaſs, by Mr, Geo. Robertſon. 


Secondly, An Extract from Lieut. M- Cluer's Survey (by Order of the Eaſt 


India Compauy in 1787 and 1788) of and about Bombay Harbour. 
Thirdly, An Account of the Gulf of Cambay, by William Auguſtus Skynner. 
Fourthly, Capt. Taylor's Remarks in the Ship Ceres. 
Fifthly, A New and moſt Correct Alphabetical Table of Latitudes and 


5 Longitudes of Places, chiefly taken from thoſe in the laſt publication of Mr. 
George Robertſon, entitled, Memoir of a Chart of the China Sea, &c. and the 
corrected Edition of the Requiſite Tables, publiſhed by the Board of Longitude, 


to which is added the Latitudes and Longitude, with the Variations of the 


Compaſs, obſerved on a Paſſage from Bombay to England in 1784, alſo in a 


Voyage in 1788, to the Coaſt of Guinea, in his Majeſty's Ship Adventure, 
likewiſe in his Majeſty's Ship Marlborough, from Nov. 1790 to Feb. 1791, in 


a Voyage to Barbadoes, and other Obſervations made in different Parts of the 


Engliſh and Iriſh Channels, in the Years 1790 and 1791, by Mr. Cages 
Roberts, of the Royal Navy. 
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Bes FORE the ume the Phan b had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
the advantage which a trade with the Eaſtern nations in India would bring to 
Europe was little known; and till that time they had only veutured along the 
coaſts : the great difficulty which they imagined might happen in traverſing the 
vaſt Eaſtern Ocean, made them abandon the _— Ow — formed of 
viſiting theſe foreign; places. | 

Thoſe nations who had their own Ae i in view, were a with 
drawing d thermſelves the profit of the trade carried on with-Afia, by means 
of the Red Sea, and the Perſian Gulf. Alexandria by this means was a very 
flouriſhing place; out of the ruins-of which, Venice has ſince been raiſed from 
a (mall hamlet to one of the malt opulent ſiates in Europe: there went yearly 
large fleets from thence to the.coaſts of Aſia Minor and Egypt, where the Eaſtern 
traders began to enjoy the great * which they found ariſe from the enchange 


L given 


o © 


n 
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given for their goods by the weſterh peœcple. That wiſe republic, being convinced 
that ſhe owed all her wealth to the ſituation of the place, .and fleets which were 
yearly ſent out, took all 1 pai ing poſlible to im rove it, and in ti tibde eſtabliſhed 
it ſo well, as to oppoſę the force of { veral | powers Joined together at different 
times, with a deſign ta deſtroy 1 it. 15 eg (ih 

As the riches of, India ſpread themlelve over: Eutope, E E wre beta 
Adeſiluus : cf baving l ſettlements iu e where Natur ure © emed prodigal in 
all things that might latisfy mankind. , ah 28 1 aa i Se, IEEE) 

The compaſs being now in uſe, embalde ned the ma; ir er to leave the eoaſt; 
and being certain to, return, back. to the. ſame ws he ſoon got the better of the 
obſtacles which (according to the general opinion) ſerved as bindrances to the 
ancients. 

Some Normans and Biſcayans having ventured to the Caliury Illands, about 
the end of the 14th century, and given an account of the beauty and fertility of 
them, a deſire for new diſcoveries became general. Excited by this motive, 
John de Bethencourt, accompanied by ſeveral other Normans, in the year 1401, 
ranged the coaſt of Africa, as far as beyond Cape Non, made a deſcent on the 
iſland Lacerotta, conquered and fortified it, but finding himſelf. too weak to 
ſubdue the reſt, returned to France to aſk for aſſiſtance. At that time, (about 
the end of the reign of Charles VI. and during that of Charles VII.) the troubles 
which were in the kingdom filled their N and they could not undertake a 
foreign expedition. Seeing then his endeavours were in vain, he addreſſed 
himſelf to Henry HI. of Caſtile, who ſupplied him with ſufficient force to carry 
on his project, to get the ſovereignty of theſe iſlands, and the title of king, upon 
condition that he and his ſucceflors ſhould do homage to the crown of Caſtile. 


While the chief maritime powers of Europe were loſing, by their diviſions 
and wars, the advantages which might have been got by new ſettlements abroad; 
Portugal, one of the moſt inconfidersble among them, put herſelf in a good 
condition to profit by it. They, as well as Spain, were long a prey to the 
incurſions of the Moors. This power was delivered firſt from them, —_— 
. their victorious arms even into thoſe barbarous nations. 

The infant Don Henry III. ſon of John I. king of Portugal, king 
advantage of theſe favourable circumſtances, laid the fourddation of the glory 
- which in after-ages his nation ſo deſervedly gained. This prince was not 
. only diſtinguiſhed from other men by his ſuperior genius, but alſo by his 
virtue and bravery': : his love for the ſciences evidently appeared, by his 
encouraging men of learning with his an and liberallity. He founded 
ſeveral 


— 
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:Coveral Academies for the inftruQtion of youth, and gave part of his revenue ? 
for their ſüpport: : in ſhort, never did Prince Tthew himſelf more attached to 
the love of arts and foiences. than he did. Far from employing the leiſure 
. hours, which the tranquility of his kingd gdom afforded him, in pleaſure and 
dixerſions, h he betook ll to ſtodies $ of different kinds, of Which mathe- 
matics was chief. He quitted the court that die might give himſelf up 
entirely to ſcience, retired to one of his Country ſeats, near the little town of 
Sagres, by Cape St. Vincent, and being accompanied by learned meu, he 
executed all the projetts ich de Nad Were begun, endeavouring'chiefly to 
perſe& himſelf in navigation. The notions which he had of geography, 
together with the converſation of ſome Moors, who had penetrated: very far 
into Africa, gave him a very favourable opinion of the ſettlements that might be 
made on theſe coaſts. Full of theſe hopes, the priuce thought he could do no 
better for his kingdom, which was confined within very narrow limits, than to 
increaſe his power and wealth by new diſcoveries, and foreign ſettlements. 
Theſe advantages, however great they might appear, were not the only ones 
which determined him: animated with a zeal for his religion, he was glad of 
an opportunity to propagate it, by nn. many millions from Idolatry and 
NMahometaniſm. 
The great ignorance of navigators at that time was the leaſt obſtacle which 
that prince got the better of. In order to diſpoſe their minds for enterpriſes of 
this kind, he was under the neceſſity of - deſtroying their notions of the globe 
being divided into five zones, which doctrine the ancient geographers had 
eſtabliſhed. Between theſe zones, they reckoned only two temperate or habi- 
table; they thought thoſe near the poles were inacceſſible, by reaſon of the great 
cold at all times; and the torrid zone as a region of fire, where all was burnt up 
by the heat of the ſun. This opinion, however ridiculous” it now appears, 
was then the eſtabliſhed doctrine: from thence proceeded the fears, and chime- 
rical notions, which prevented them from making new diſcoveries, Notwith- 
ſtanding the pains he'took.to get'good ſeamen and the beſt of pilots, yet moſt of 
them, intimidated by the leaſt appearance of danger, returned home ; others 
contented themſelves with landing on the coaſt of Africa, on this ſide Cape Non, 
where they ended their voyage: ſo that he faw himſelf fruſtrated, for ſeveral 
years, in the hopes he had entertained of the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. But 
this did not make him quit his deſign, nor diſcontinue mildneſs towards his 
« captains; concealing his diſcontent, he encouraged them by his promiſes. 
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In the year 1678. thine, more than;{kill or the courage of the ſeamen, made 
a diſcovery of the iſland Porto Sancto. John Gonzales fon and 10 . 5 


gentlemen of the inflnt's* hotſchdld! La fl! add un Cape : Vajad, og. buf. a 
tempeſt drove them off the Coaſt ind'th 1 Tg Ne i 1 


an up 2 thi ifland, to which 
they gave the name oſ Porto Sando aft e they landed, by Per of its affording: 
them ſhelter when they” ttidught them 125 & neat, loft... The news of this diſco- 
very ſoon reached Portugal, and gave great joy. During their ſtay at Porto 
Sancto they diſcovered Madeira, which lies near it; and they were ſent to take 


poſſeſſion of it. The largeneſs and the fertility of the latter made them give it 


the preference: they ſent people to inhabit it; alſo; beaſts, ſugar-canes, and 


Malmſey vines. The cate which was taken for the eſtabliſhment of theſe 


* iſlands, was the cauſe of the delay of thoſe on the coaſt of Africa, beyond Cape 
Bajador, which Gilles' Anes doubled in the year 1433. Seven years after that, 


Anthony Gonzales, and Nugno Triſtan, landed at Cape Blanco. "Thoſe that 
afterwards went beyond this, by their diſcoveries overcame the prepoſſeſſions 


of the people about the impoſſibility of penetrating into the torrid zone. The 


great gain they had made with the people of theſe countries, appeaſed the mur- 
murs of ſeveral of the.members of the government, who were already reſolved 
to abandon theſe enterpriſes, becauſe, without any profit to the OE it 


had coſt immenſe ſums. 


In all times ſuch perſons have been found enemies to new „ ſeheinies, whatever 


profit might bo expected from them: thoſe who fix their minds on the imme- 
'diate ſucceſs of their enterpriſes, count as nothing the diſtant fruits which 
may be reaped from them. Many ſtates have been reduced by a miſtaken 
policy, and brought to the neceſſity of carrying, even to their enemies, part 


of thoſe riches, which they might have kept, if they had had courage and 
conſtancy. Don Henry, without minding the reaſons which they employed to 
turn him from his deſign, continued very attentive to it; but he had the 
misfortune of all eminent men, whom death ſeizes in the middle of their 
projects. He died in the year 1463, and 67th year of his age; and Portugal 
was deprived of a prince whoſe pra Was. Gon good and intereſt of his 
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confideting ihe EO 97 Ns, trade: With, Africa, entered into all the 


defigns of his" uncle, 'berng vel ry aff ANT; in, paking new d diſcoveries. „It 


had been puſhed as far as Cie ſituate in 29 ſouth latitude, 
duritig His Ether Di! Alpl Erd nd Ta r 7 river Zaire, in che 


firſt of his reign; but his chief deſign was the diſcoyery of the Eaſt Indies. 
The geographers, which he had about his court, aſſured him it might be 
calily- done, by falling round the coaſt of Africa. They ſupported their 
opinion by a chart which the Moors had given e this was 
ſufficient to confirm the king in his reſolutions. 

Another motive was, ieee way. Gilad with, ofa mighty 
Chriſtian monarch, better known by the name of Preſter John, than by the 


ſituation of his dominions. Don John was reſolved to ſpare no pains to 


diſcover who this prince was: he ſent” for this purpoſe Peter Covillan, and 
Alphonſo de Parva, who took their journey by Alexandria, and through 
Arabia, as far as Aden; from whence the firſt paſſed on to the Indies, the 
other to Ethiopia : but Covillan returned A having diſcovered any thing, 
and Parva died on the road. Don John diſpatched others by ſea ; theſe were 

Bat. Diaz and John Infant: each had the command of a ſhip, as n » fore) 
ſhip, to prevent the pretence'of returning for proviſions, &c. Their orders 

were, to fail round the coaſt of Africa from the” river Zaire, and make diſco- 
veries; to enquire very particularly the way they ſhould go to the kingdom of 


Preſter John; and to ſet up flags every where, as a mark of poſſeffion. An 


obſtacle, which ſhould have been prevented, hindered theſe navigators from 
diſcharging their commiſſion. The negroes, who ſerved them for interpreters, 
did not rightly underſtand the language of the new countries on which they 


landed; ' nevertheleſs Diaz coaſted along, and came as far as a cape which 


appeared to him to ſet bounds to the coaſt of Africa: he gave it the name of 
Cape Tormentos, by reaſon of the . tempeſts and large ſeas he found near it. 
His zeal would have carried him till farther ;, bot his crew mutinying, obliged - 
him to return to Portugal, where he arrived in December, in 1487, fixteen 
months and ſeventeen days from the time he firſt ſer out. He was very well 
received by the king, and the name of Cape 'Tormentos changed into that of 


Good Hope, intimating the great hopes they had from this. Uiſcovery.: Ten 


| years paſſed away LON RA any notice be ing, taken of it; an 
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the time when the Preparations were , for the improving their diſco yery. 
Emanuel duke of Beja ſucceeded him m, aud under, x, his reign. theſe di ilcoveries were 
brought to perfection. When he came to. de crown, the good. of dis, nation 
became his chief ſtudy ; and he was reſolved to-eſtabliſh a new dominion, 


rejecting the advice of ſome of his courtiers, who Were: averſe to all hemes of 4 


this kind, 


| Bea fitted out three ſhips, G d dull Alon l has Srdivary © With @ 
pink, which was to ſerve as a ſtore- ſhip. The late king had appointed: Vaſco de 
Gama to command this expedition. Don Emanuel, perſuaded that the ſucceſs 


of his enterpriſe depended on a proper chief, approved of Gama, he being a man 


of fortune, merit and capacity, great courage and daring intrepidity. There went | 


in company with him his brother Paul de Gama ad Nic. Coello. _ 
The king, on their ſetting out, told them he choped their conduct would 
confirm his good opinion, animating them with the promiſe of great rewards: 


he then gave Vaſco his inſtructions. They embarked amidſt a numerous con- 


oourſe of people, who were all in tears, being perſuaded they were ſo many 
victims going to certain death, according to the terrible account Diaz and his 
companions had given of the Cape of Good-Hope. They failed from Liſbon 
in July, 1497. Vaſco directed his courſe towards the Canaries, then towards 
the Cape de Verd: he landed and refreſhed his men at St. Jago; from wheuce 
he ſteered ſouth, to croſs the equinoctial line, and fell in with the coaſt of 
Africa; but not knowing how to make a proper uſe of the winds which bleyy 


in that hemiſphere, he ſpent four months before he arrived in the bay of St. 
Helena, where they took in freſh water, and then ſet fail for the ow! of 


Good-Hope. 


The ſeaſon of the year not being favourable,! ey met ith contrary winds 
and currents, which had very nearly obliged them to return back. The 
mutinying of the crew would have been ſufficient to have oveiturned all their 


meaſures; but Vaſco, indefatigable amidſt the greateſt dangers, ſurmounted the 


"firſt of theſe by his knowledge in navigation; the other, by puniſhments which 
he inflicted on the chief of the mutineers. "He doubled, without any accident, 
that famous Cape, November 25, 1497; from whence he went into the bay of 
St. Blaze, which is about 60 leagues beyond the cape. He had a deſign to ſlay 


a while at this place, but found ſome difficulty in getting refreſhments : he 


therefore went to a neighbouring harbour, and ſtayed there till the 18th of 
Decciaber. A few days after he left this place, he met with a violent ſtorm, 


which 
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which he had the good fortune to get the better of; and on Chriſtmas-day 
following he made the eoaſt again, which he called Nativity, as was the cuſtom 
when lands were diſcovered, on any. parycula r day. For the ſame tcalon, he 
oof 125 narrie: f King 8 river t to. A a one, which he entered on the Epiphany 
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Beyand the bay of St. Blaze, App Anda forms a promoritory which k 18 abe 
fouth, extreme of Safala. Vaſco had great difficulty to double it, on accotint | 


of currents which ſet in upon the fhore. He was therefore, for fear of 
being ſhipwrecked, obliged to ſtand off the coaſt of Safala, and did not make 
che land again till he was near the mouth of a river which he named Bons 
Signaux, becauſe of the good intelligence he received there. The people of 7 
that country were more civil than any others he had met with: they made 
him underſtand (by ſome Arabian words) if he kept towards the north, he 
would meet with white men, and ſhips ſuch as his own. This animated 
them with new hopes, being now tired with only meeting forlorn creatures, 

whom they could not underſtand, neither procure from them more than 
would juſt keep them alive. A diſeaſe to which they had been entir 
ſtrangers, began now to range amongſt them, namely, the ſcurvy, of which 
ſome died, but moſt recovered. 

After having refreſhed and refitted the ſhip, es went to Moſarbique, 
where they arrived in a few days. This little iſland, ſituate near the con- 
tinent, and which the Portugueſe now make one of their chief ſettlements, 
was almoſt entirely inhabited by Moors, who had made uſe of it in their 
trade to Safala. Ibrahim, king of Quiola, kept a governor. there, in order to 
command and preſerve the trade. When this governor ſaw. the ſhips of 
Gama, he ſent an officer to enquire what they were, and finding them to be 
Portugueſe, formed a deſign to deſtroy them; and in order to ſucceed, he 
thought it beſt to uſe diſſimulation: he kindly reccived thoſe who were ſent 
aſhore, promiſſing them all in his power, with two pilots” to conduct them 
in, or where they had a, mind to go. Theſe meaſures were ſcarcely - con- 
certed, when they began to ſee into their bad deſigns. The complaints 
which Gama had made to the governor, of ſome e that had been com- 


mitted 
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mitted on ſome of his people, being rejected by inſults, and followed by 4 
ſhower of arrows, made the General fire ſeveral ſhot at the village. The 
governor by this means became more civil, granting to Vaſco every ching 
he demanded, and alſo a pilot to conduct him: after Which he ſet fail. 
They ſuſpected their guide might be treacherous, and therefore reſolved either 
to intimidate him by threats, or bring hir over by promiſes; but they ſoon. 
. diſcovered his deſign, by his running the ſhips between the iſlands and the rocks, 
on which they would infallbly have been loſt, if they had not been pn their 
guard. The admiral, being convinced of the perfidy of the pilot, whipped him 
ſeverely with cords: this made him repent of his breach of truſt, and promiſe to 
conduct the ſhip.to Quiola, a conſiderable city, where he aſſured them they would 
find all forts of neceſſaries. The pilot made no doubt but they would very 
ſoon, know there what bad paſſed at Moſambique, and would undoubtedly 
revenge it; but the wind not. favouring them, he thought it beſt to go to Mom 
baſſe, 3 he made them hope for the ſame ſupply as at Quiola. E 

Mombaſſe, at that time, was ſubject to the Moors, who had their king inde- 
pendent | of that at Quiola: it was very populous and floynſhing, ſituate in a 
deep bay, forming a ve good port, on each fide of which” was a well- built fort: 
the houſes being built with ſtone, in a pretty taſte, afforded an agreeable ꝓroſpect. 
To avoid giving ſurpriſe, Vaſques did not think fit to. enter immediately into 
the port: he anchored i in the road, that he might obſerve what paſſed iu the 
town, and ſo be able to take his meaſures, The king ſent an. officer to compli- | 
ment the admiral on his arrival, with a "tender of his ſervice. - After. the firſt 
compliments, the meſſenger told him the great inoonveniency which would 
attend his ſhips in an open road, ſuch as where he lay, ſaying it would be much 
more convenient, as well as ſafer, to go into the port. Gama, to prevent ſuſpi; 
cion, promiſed it ; but deferred the execution under ſpecipug pretences. Not- 
withſtanding the care Woch the Portugueſe. took to hinder, the pilot from having 
any cotiferemce with thoſe of Mombaſſe, he found means to inform them of 
what paſſed at Moſambique, ſo as to inſpire them with notions of revenge and 
| hatred. Then they meditated to take the ſhips; but, as it was difficult for them 
to bring it about, if they did not come into the harbour, they therefore redoubled 
their arguments to perſuade them to this. 

The admiral, ſufficiently informed of the ſtate of the harbour, and ſtrength 
of the Moors, at length determined to go in. On the day appointed for chis 
purpoſe, great ee of country boats, finely adorned, with inſtruments of 
mule and armed. men, came before the 1 as if to pay their W Several 


of 
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of the Moors came on board, notwithſtanding the care that was taken to hinder 
them, ſeeming very well pleaſed with the preparations for weighing the anchor, 
and believing themſelves already maſters of their prey; when an odd accident, 
all on a ſudden, deſtroyed their hopes, and turned them into fear. The admiral's 
ſhip, being under weighz, did not anſwer her helm: by this the ſhecred ſo near 
ſome rocks, chat he was obliged to come to an anchor, and furl his fails. The 
Moors, ſeeing them in a great hurry, ſuſpected they were diſcovered; and fear 
ſeizing them, they immediately jumped overboard to' get to their boats. Vaſques, 
by this, diſcovered his narrow eſcape; and, as the Moſambique pilot had got 
away from the ſhip, he concluded it to be through his means that the Moors had 
taken theſe reſolutions. He thanked God for his deliverance, and then. ſet Jail 
to ſeek protection in ſome other port. Some days after his departure he took 
two boats going to Mombaſſe, which ſerved his purpoſe. At his approach, moſt 
of the Moors in the boats jumped into the ſea; but ſome remained, and gave 
him neceſſary inſtructions: they told him he was not far from a city called 
Melinda, the king of which received courteouſly all ſtrangers; that he might 
get proviſions there, and pilots to conduct them to the Indies. In this hope, 
guided by their priſoners, they ſteered their courſe for the place they told them 
of. He found Melinda to be a neat city, ſituated in a plain, ſurrounded with 
gardens. muy 3 | 
As ſoon as the admiral was come to an anchor, he ſent a meſſenger to compli- 
ment the king, and inform him of the reaſon of his voyage. This prince was 
a venerable old man, of a mild and affable carriage, and fingular probity. He 
ſeemed pleaſed with the arrival of the Portugueſe, eſpecially when they told him 
that an European monarch was ſeeking his protection and friendſhip. The 
regard due to ſovereigns, demanded that Gama himſelf , ſhould viſit the king; 
but as he had already proved, that the ſeeming friendſhip of the Eaſt is not 
much to be depended on, he delayed going aſhore, The king himſelf by his 
great age and infirmity, being confined to his bed, the prince his ſon came half 
way to the ſhip, to confer with the admiral ; and both exchanged the greateſt 
marks of friendſhip, the ſincerity of which the event ſufficiently ſnewed. 
There were then in the harbour of Melinda, four India ſhips, in which there 
wer ſome Chriſtians of St. Thomas, and a Moor of Guzurat, very ſkilful. in 
navigation. Vaſques, in the conference he had with them, learned ſeveral. 
important things to his expedition, He ſhewed them his Aſtrolabe, or Croſs. 
Staff, by" which he obſerved the latitude ;' the uſe of which was begun under the 
reign of John II. They did not ſeem ſurpriſed at it, but ſhewed him ſomethiug 
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more curious of the fame kind, which was common among the Arabians, who 


failed in the Red- ſea. The Portugueſe have omitted giving any account of this 
method. - Some pretend that Vaſques learned from them the uſe of the Load- 


ſtone: This opinion is ill-founded. Whatever other diſcoveries we may owe 


to the Portugueſe, it is certain the virtue of the ene was well known in 
Europe two centuries before. 


— 


V. Of the firſt Diſcoveries on the Malabar Coasr. 
During the ſtay Vaſques made at Melinda, they received from the inhabitants 
all manner of refreſhments : theſe contributed greatly to reſtore them after their 


' fatigue. The prince, to give them ſome mark of his A PR a pilot 


to indie them ſafe to India. 
Every thing being ready for his 3 Vaſques with the two other ſhips 


_ failed; and in 19 bers. having favourable winds, he deſcried the mountains of 


Calicut,. and anchored in the road the day following, being the 18th of May, 
1498, ten months and a half after his departure from Liſbon, to the great Joy 
of all: for this they returned God thanks. 

Calicut was at that time a very conſiderable city, the metropolis of a powerful 
empire, which has now loſt all its ancient ſplendor. The Samorin, to whom it 
ſtill belongs, formerly was one of the chief princes of Indoſtan. The kingdom 
is ſituate along the ſea-coaſt of Malabar : the people had a very great trade; 


this brought immenſe riches to Calicut, and they lived in all the pleaſures of 


luxury. 
Gama, on his arrival, went to pay his reſpects to the emperor, ey acquaint 


him with the cauſe of his voyage. The intereſt and ſelf-conceit of that prince 


was too much flattered not to return a favourable anſwer. He gave orders for 
receiving the admiral, and ſhewed him all marks of honour, uſual to embaſſa- 
dors from the molt powerful kings. The day appointed for receiving him being 
come, he was conducted with great pomp to the palace, and from thence to the 
hall of audience, where the emperor waited for him. After the firſt compli- 
ments were paſt, he defired him to deliver his credentials to any of his miniſters 
that he thought fit. Gama, thinking the honour of his maſter was here con- 
cerned, refuſed to comply with it ; repreſenting, that kings ought to com- 
mune directly with kings, without the interpoſition of miniſters of ſtate. The 


Samorin, being informed of this den retired with ſome of his of® Geis Mu 


privato 
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private apartment, and ſent for the adiniral. They read the letter from the king 
of Portugal; and the prince, to whom it was explained, anſwered it in moſt 
obliging terms. But there was one eflential thing wanting, namely the preſents, 
which were always ſent by ambaſſadors to Eaſtern res, * whom it is 
not the cuſtom to appear empty-handed. 

Vaſques excuſed himſelf by the uncertainty of his arrival in Jadia, addiog that 
it was near 100 years ſince they had been finding out a paſſage, and had, been 
always before this time forced to put back ; that, if the king of Portugal: had 
known his fleet would have ſucceeded this time, he would not have failed to 
have ſent very conſiderable preſents. This excuſe ſeemed to ſatisfy the emperor ; 
and he ordered the embaſſador to be treated with particular marks of ig 
for facilitating of commerce, and what elſe he might want. 

The Moors were diſpleaſed with the arrival of the Portugueſe in 5 coun- 
try; for it was through them Europe received the greateſt part of the riches 
from this country: they did all in their power to prevent this commerce, and 
gained over to their intereſts, by bribery, the chief miniſters of the Samorin; ſo 
that the court all on a ſudden changed their behaviour towards the Portugueſe, | 
arid confidered three as no better than pirates, and made uſe of their in as 
a proof. | 

Vaſques was informed of the 4efign which the Moors were carrying on againſt 
him, by one of their party on whom he could much rely, named Monzaed, a 
native of Tunis, who acted as broker at Calicut, and was attached to their 
intereſt from their firſt arrival. He ſpoke the Caſtilian language perfectly well, 
and ſerved as an interpreter. He was very zealous in all their affairs; and his 
fidelity was very conſpicuous, in letting the Portugueſe know the deſigns the 
Moors had formed againſt them. Hereupon Vaſques determined to Pl but, 
as an affair of this nature requires much del cacy. he at length obtained permiſ- 
ſion, upon leaving a pledge for his return. He likewiſe got a letter from the 
Samorin to the king of Portugal, He firſt went to the iſlands of Anchediva, ot 
India Diva, to careen, and ke in water; and then ſteered for the coaſt of 
Africa: but he made not ſo quick a paſſage back as he had done coming, being 
delayed by calms, ſo that he reached Magadoxa with great difficulty : failing 
along the coaſt, he put in at Melinda, where the prince again received him with 
great marks of eſteem, and ſent an embaſſador to the king his maſter. * From 
Melinda the fleet came back the fame way, In paſſing Moſambique, one of the 
ſhips, called the St. Raphael, ſtruck on a ſand- bank near the iſland of St. George, 
aud was loſt: the crew was laved, and put on board the two other ſhips, which 
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ſteered for the Cape of Good Hope. wege i 35: eee 14999) _ 
ſeaſon being then more favourable than before. 

| Having got the better of this terrible paſlage, they were now ea to caſte | 
the fruits of their native country. They ſteered for the equator, fell in with 
the iſlands of Azores, and refreſhed at that of Tercera. Vaſques had the grief 
to fee his brother die at this place, whoſe good qualities made him univerſally 
regretted. They at length arrived at Liſbon in the month of September, after 
having been out 26 months. The ſcurvy and other diſorders had ſo weakened | 
his crew, that out of 1 70 men who ſet out, only 55 returned to Portugal. Nic. 
Coello, who arrived before him, had already informed the king of the ſucceſs of 
the voyage. That prince ſent down all the nobles of his court to meet Vaſques, 
and ordered his return to be celebrated by public rejoicings. He made him 
count of Vediguiera, and admiral of India; and added a penſion of 1000 crowns, 

Thoſe who accompanied him were alſo greatly rewarded ; and, to perpetuate the 
memory of this diſcovery, he built a ſtately church, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary. They now found it poſſible to ſail from Europe to. the Eaſt- 
Indies; and, by the accounts of the beauty and riches of that country, were 
confirmed that a profitable trade might be carried on. They then fitted out a 
large fleet, and embarked a ſufficient number of able men to reſiſt thoſe who. 
ſhould oppoſe their ſettling. They added to: theſe wiſe meafures all that could 
bring-navigation to perfection; for on that depended all the advantages of this 

diſcovery. By theſe precautions they ſaved the lives of many. Thus far the 

different expeditions made towards this diſcovery have been eonſidered; it 

remains to give an account of the progreſs made in navigation, and at the ſame 

time let you know what new methods have been taken in this work for its uſe 

and advantage. 

The knowledge of the load · None, and uſe of the mariner 's compaſs molly to 
navigation, it is true, has been of great uſe to bring it to perfection; but this 
was not ſufficient to overcome the difficulties to be met with in long voyages. 
By the compaſs the pilot ſhaped his courſe ; but the diſtance remained uncer-- 
tain, being only calculated by eſtimation. It was only after the uſe of the- 
Aſtwwlabe, or Croſs- ſtaff, for obſerving the latitude, that there was a poſhbility 
of correcting the errors of navigation in long voyages: and there was yet another 
thing wanting, equally neceſſary for inſtruction and ſafety, a repreſentation of 
- the ſea-coaſts and iſlands, that the pilot might continually ſee before * eyes his 

true courſe, and ſo be able to ſhun the danger. 
Theſe 
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Thee reaſons gave riſe to hydrographical charts, of which the Infant Don 
Mew was the firſt inventor. -. The geographical maps, known long fince, 
helped them in this; but then it was with difficulty they could make uſe of 
them, becauſe their conſtruction was not well adapted for the uſe of navigators. 
Tube firſt ſea- charts were thoſe which have ſince been called plain chants; to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe now made uſe of; and becauſe in their conſtruction 
they have no regard to the convexity of the globe, but the portion which they 
comprehend is reduced to a plain ſurface; the meridians being repreſented as 
ſtraight lines parallel to each other, and the greed of ROE * to Aan 
degrees of latitude upon every parallel. | 

Every mariner took care to inſert in hin chart all new &ifrowries, the latitude | 
he had obſerved them in, with all nnn of the coaſts, together with the 
ſand-banks or rocks which he met wks 
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Wirig len being now of ſuch extent, the fize of the former charts were 
not ſufficient to contain all the ſeas which they had to rum over: to remedy 
this, they were obliged to make the ſcale leſs; but ſuch a reduction made the 
objects confuſed, or at leaſt too ſmall to be ef this detErmined them to 
make charts of particular parts on a larger ſeale. Theſe laſt were not only 
uſeful, but abſolutely neceflary for perſons Who ſail along coaſts, or through 
ſtraits which require more ample deſcription. By theſe means, although 
navigation became more eaſy, yet there were great faults : one was, that the 
principle on which the charts were made, was erroneous 3 and the difference 
of longitude of the chief ports was not exactly ſhewn. To prove the former, 
take notice, that the meridians of the globe are circles, inter ſecting each other 
at the poles, and making the degrees of longitude ſmaller, in proportion as 
they are diſtant from the equator; whereas in the plain charts (as hath been 
already obſerved) the meridians are ſuppoſed to be ſtrait lines, and the n 
of latitude equal to thoſe of the equator: 

This error indeed is not ſo. conſiderable in the torrid zone, eſpecially when 
the charts do not comprehend any great ſpace ; but otherwiſe it is neceſſary 
to take notice of it: for which reaſon the navigator, that he may not be 
deceived in his reckoning, muſt reduce the leagues of departure into the degrees 
of the parallel on which he fails; and, if the courſe be oblique, of the middle 
Ktitude, between the place of his departure and that bound to. 


Among 
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Among the various methods made uſe of to correct theſe ales; that now 
in practice i is the beſt, and has with juſtice been preferred to all others. It 
conſiſts. in augmenting the degrees of the meridian in the ſame proportion as 
thoſe. of the parallels diminiſh. Every degree of latitude thus augmented, 
becomes the juſt meaſure for reducing the degrees of the equator, anſwerable 
- to. thoſe of its correſponding parallel. An explanation of this method at large 
may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 219, which, though generally 
called Mercator's projection, is juſtly attributed to Mr. Edward Wright. 

You mult not confound, with the plain charts, thoſe which determine the 
diſtance, upon any parallel, by one common meaſure; / becauſe a certain 
number of leagues taken on the equator are always equal to the ſame quantity 
taken on any paralle] whatever. In the uſe of theſe laſt, they do not account 
by degrees of longitude, but make uſe of them only as a ſcale of leagues, to 
meaſure the diſtances on the parallels of latitude. 

It is not ſo eaſy to remedy the ſecond fault of the charts, the conſequences 
of which are more to be dreaded: for, beſides that the firſt was known, the 
mariner had rules to correct it by; but in the other he was uncertain of the 
true longitude of the places bound to: the methods of obſerving it were not 
common, and for the moſt part above the capacity of the navigators of that age. 
The hydrographers were obliged to deduce the longitude from the courſe and 
diſtance, which they obtained from ſhips journals; but this being uncertain, 
became more ſo, as the length of their voyages encreaſed; and though in time 
their charts were more correct, yet the aſtronomical obſervations made in 
different places, prove that the charts of places but little frequented, may have 
errors, and want new cortections. 

Aſter the Dutch had taken moſt of the Portugueſe ſettlements, their chief 
care was to procure their charts, and to make new ones of all thoſe ports where 
they had any trade. That republic, ever mindful of its own intereſt, knew 
full well that on the improvement of this article depended the ſucceſs of all 
their voyages; but ſtill, whatever care they took to make theſe correct, they 
remain very imperſect; and one cannot but admire how a nation, whoſe 
navigation is ſo conſiderable throughout the world, ſhould to this day truſt their 
lives nnd fortunes on performances ſo imperfect. Of thoſe that are publiſhed, 
the general chart by Peter Goos is eſteemed the beſt: this moſt of their navigators . 
ſtill make uſe of. As for their particular charts, they are moſtly manuſcripts. 

The Portugueſe and Dutch are not the only charts we have of the Eaſtern 
ocean. The collection by Thornton, commonly called the Engliſh Pilot, 

although 
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although deficient in many places, is much eſteemed by navigators, as it contains 
ſeveral charts of the coaſt on a large ſcale ;- nevertheleſs, the latitude and bearings - 
of many conſiderable places being very faulty, it requires to be corredted. 
In the making of new charts, three methods have been uſed to determine 
the ſituation of places. The firſt is aſtronomy, founded on the beſt obſervations. 
The next may be called geography, which conſiſts in fixing by triangles'thoſe 
places which have been obſerved, with thoſe whoſe ſituation is certain: this 
method- has been made uſe of along the coaſts, by obſerving the angles which 
the ſeveral capes and noted points make with each other, or with the meridian 
line; and gives the ſituation ſufficiently exact. The third method is more 
uncertain, but is had recourſe to for want of either of the: former: it is that 
n from the tracks of __ 


vn. Of the fp Mzer1D1ans of PLaces, from which Longitude begins 
to be reckoned.  *' © 
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The firſt meridian of the Engliſh charts, has been fixed at London, for the 
uſe of the Engliſh navigator; and at Greenwich, to be compared with the 
obſervations made there and at different places on land and at fea. Alſo at 
the Obſervatory at Paris, by the French: Thoſe who would have a meridian 
elſewhere, may, by adding or ſubſtracting accordingly. 

The unanimous approbation of geographers, as to the determination of the 
longitude of Goa, * makes it the ſtandard in the conſtruction of the chart of 
that coaſt. That city lies 71? 25 E. from the Obſervatgry at Paris. Agreeably 
thereto, the other places on the coaſt of Indoſtan are fixed according to their 
bearings and diſtances. The longitude of Surat, and Cochien, which reſult 
from this method, agree with the determination of Meſſ. de Liſle and Harris. 
Peter Goos, in his Chart of the Eaſtern ſeas, places Goa in 96? 65 E. longitude 
from Teneriff, which anſwers to 78? 55' from Paris, being 5? 30“ more 
Eaſterly than it really is. This hey although conſiderable, is nat fo much 

to 
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* The latitu des and longitudes are continued the ſame here as in the laſt edition of this work, 
corrected by.Mr. S, Dunn ; but from the accuracy in which nautical inſtruments are lince that time 
made and divided, and the improvements made in Chronometers, the latuudes and longitudes of various 
places have been afcert:.incd with greater preciſion; on which account we hare, at the end of this 
book, inſerted a general table, alp iabetic ally arranged, of ſuch places as may be depended upon to be the 
moſt cor rect, being taken from the laſt Pub. ic. tion ot Mr, George Roberiſon, Alexander * Eſq. 
and the Requilte Tables. 
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to be wondered at, when you reflect on the diſtance between the places, and 
the method made uſe of for the determination. The other parts of that chart 
are not more correct: the ſhort diſtances and bearings of coaſts the moſt 
frequented, although eafily known, are yet incorrect: For example, that 
author makes the meridian diſtance between Goa and Cochien only 17 30“ inſtead 
of 2? 20', which the bearings of the coaſt and the difference of latitude naturally 
produce: hence moſt navigators reckon themſelves almoſt a-ſhore, by that 
chart, when they are not really in ſight of land. The aſtronomical obſervations 
made at the Cape of Good Hope in 1685, by the Miſſionaries who determined 
the difference of meridians between it and Paris, 17? 41' 15”, is not ſuf- 
ficiently--certain to be depended on. Dr. Halley, far from believing it exact, 
thought it ſhould be but 55 of time at moſt; ſo that, agrecable to the 
opinion of this judicious aſtronomer, the Cape ſhould have been 3? 56' 15” 
more Weſterly than by the obſervation. But ſince, according to ſeveral 
aſtronomical obſervations, in 1718, he thought proper to fix its longitude 
1h. = 15? E. of London, which will be 50 20” = 12? 35 or thereabouts, 
Eaſt of the meridian of Paris; and the difference is conſiderable enough to 
require new obſervations. Although reaſonably prejudiced againſt the 
exactneſs of the ſhips tracks, yet, as ſeveral who have failed from the Cape to 
St. Helena very nearly agreed with one another, it was not unſcientifick to 
admit a medium. In fact, we find by theſe, the difference of longitude 
between theſe two places from 23? 15 to 23? 45', Now the above Dr. Halley 
having by ſeveral obſervations compared together; determined the ſituation 
of St. Helena 8? 30“ W. of Paris; if from 23? 30“ the raadalle difference, 
you ſubtra& this laſt, becauſe it lies Weſt, there remains 1 55 for the longi- 
tude of the Cape of Good Hope, Eaſt of the Obſervatory ; which makes 
17 2 5 from London, allowing the difference of meridians 9“ 40“ = 2? 25” 

as above. But ſince that time, the Abbé de la Caille, who reſided at the 
Cape, from May, 1751, to Jan. 1753, in order to make corre aſtronomical 
obſervations, by command of the French king, has concluded the longitude TY 
thereof to be 162 10˙ E. from Paris; fo that, according to the ſame th | 
who obſerved the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Paris, to 
be only 2? fo, the true longitude of the Cape of Good AA, will be 
15 2 . from London. 
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In like manner, juſt to hilt at the errors of the common "Etch & charts 
as to the longitude of the fame places; they mult be wrong, ſeeing they are 
plain, determining the meridian by the bearings ; but the kteks uſe of ans is 
manifeſt. "Tn theſe laſt, the bearing of the coalt from Cochien to the entratice 
of Goa, is NNW. fo that there are 2? 20' difference of longitude, and 5 33 
difference of latitude: whereas in the Engliſh Pilot it is N 187 W. "which 
gives 37 leſs meridian diſtance between them, making thereby Cochien 37 


* 


more to the Weſtward than it really is. OT 

It is not only in the bearings of places that they bays erred ; the hairgde; 
on which the navigator moſt depends, is alſo erroneous. Goa is placed in 
15? 17, whereas the aſtronomical obſervatiotis make it in 1 55 37 N. The 
latitude of Surat, inſtead of 20? 56“, ought o be . 219 100 N. and its 
longitudeꝰ 22 more Eaſterly, with reſpect to God. 

All the ancient charts repreſent the Laccadives * Maldives as 4 confuſed * 
heap of iſlands, very different both in number and ſhape from what they a 
really are. Since numbers of ſhips paſs through the channels of the former, 
they are better known, and an exact draught has been made of them. 

By the latitude and diſtance of the iſlands, which bound the paſſage of 
Mamale to the Northward; they are nearly correct; except that of Malique, 
the ſituation of which is ſtill uncertain. The opittions of f pong marihers have 
placed it as in theſe charts; but a navigator whoſe authority may be relied on, 
has aſſured, that after he had run over that parallel of latitude, he did not ſee 
any appearance of it; hence it may be” mote to. the ſouthward, 1. con- 
ſequently nearer the INand Kelax. BS 

The voyages made every year to the Maldives, by ſevera] ſhips, 585 Faglid 
French, and Moors, to trade for cowries, (a (Kell which paſſeth pf money). 
afford ſufficient materials for making a particular chart of theſe innumerable. 
iflands, the Eaſtern part whieret being __ frequented, "they are the better 
known. 

The ſituation of Pondicherry in 119 56 N. d 77 * 32" E. of the Obſer-. 
vatory at Paris, is the reſult of ſeveral aſtronomical rations, which haye 
been made by F. Rigand, Tachard, and friar Moriſſet, Jeſuits. This town, 
thus adjuſted, ſerves to determine the other places on the Eaſt coaſt of In- 
doſtan, as far as the mouth of the Ganges, as alſo a part of, the Iſland Zeloan. , 

It were to be wiſhed there were ſome aflronomical obſervations « on the coaſls. 

of _ and Petia, to adjuſt their exact ſituation. For want of thele, "there | 
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has been a neceſſity to have recourſe to the working of ſhips tracks: but 
to ſupply the defect of this method, the ſhorteſt voyages have been uſed, as 
they are leſs liable to errors; likewiſe, thoſe journals whole obſeryed latitudes, 
and latitudes by account, agreed beſt with each other ; alſo, theſs made at 
the beginning and toward the end of the monſoon. 
ut of a great number of Journals, (having made choice of thoſe hich | 
were found moſt correct, and e their tracks as above mentioned the 
followiny g diſtances have been found. 5 
From Cochien to Cape Guardafoy the courſe. i is W. * 30 N. 466 . 
which gives 23? 40 difference of longitude. Nove the longitude of the Former 
being 735. 40, that of Cape Guardafoy muſt therefore be about 50 By 
another operation the Eaſt-moſt point of the Iſland Soccatra bore from Cachien 
W.162N. 4081 leagues, which makes the difference of longitude 20 40 
by. which that point mut lie in 53+, And as the difference 'between that. point 
and Cape Guardafoy is 3 there remains  50- eren of” the. latter; 
aß in: the preſent charts. TOP 8 W 
From Bombay to Cape Guardafoy, two ſhips: mail dhbeir courſe 8 682 30 W. 
and 8 692 W. the medium being 8 69² W. cuts the parallel of 11? 45 
Which is the latitude of the Cape, in 505 of longitude. as before. In like 
nue e e Aden bears from Cochien W. 45 N. 5841 leagues; From Mount 
Dilla, on, Malabar. coaſt, in latitude 122,3, N. and 724.39 longitude, to 
the eee cape, it is W 12, N. 5 $84 leagues. From Cape St. John 
to 5 Burat Iſland. or Garbora, 8 682 30, W. 482 leagues. By the two 
former, Cape Aden lies in longitude 4.3? 58. or 6? 2 W. from On Guardafoy ; 
and by the latter, 46? US is the longitude of Burnt Iand. l 
In this place it may not be improper to take notice of two. errors, in the: 
ancient charts. of this part of the entrance of the Red-ſca. The firſt. of theſe 
in the diſtance, between, Cape. Guardafoy and Cape Aden; Peter Goos and 
the Engliſh Pilot making it from 8 5 to 86 leagues, whereas, it is 120. The 
other,, i is in the latitude of the Arabian coaſt, near Maculla ; the ſituation 
whereof is 47 more Southerly than thoſe authors have placed it. | 
Peter Goos makes the difference of longitude between, Goa, and Cape 
Guargafoy 227 37 „ inſtead of 21? 2 55 If you conſult the tables. of latitude , 
and longitude at the end of the Engliſh Pilot, you will find- the difference. 
beween Goa and, Cape Guardafoy i is 12? 40“. This maſt be a miſtake, as 
there the longitude of Goa is .79-.50', and, that of Cape G ardafoy $87 10 
| Eaſtward from the Lizard; 10 that the difference between, them is 219 40. 
The error appears to. have riſen from counterchanging the figures of the 


degrees. 
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degrees. By this, Cape Guardafoy will lie in 40? 45" Patt Lovgitade from the 
Obſervatory at Paris. Edward Wright places this cape in 522 2 8. om the 
meridian of London, which agrees exactly with the beſt charts. ; | 
After giving Cape Aden a proper ſituation from Cape PIR the 
different parts of the Arabian coaſt are placed according to their reſpective 
bearings and Gangs z and fo by contiũuing that method, Cape Rozalgat 
is found in longitude 37? 300 E. of Paris, which confirms the N of 

the ſhips. from Goa, Bombay and Cape St. John, to chis cape. rt ih 2 | 

The c chart of the Gulph of Perſia, in this collection, is looked upon by 
the moſt experienced ie, to be the maſt correct and exact of rn 
publiſhed. | 

That part of the general chart, bc contains the coaſt of Perla, Gm 
Cape Jaſques to the Gulf of Guzurat,,. incluſive, is from the Engliſh charts, 
their trade from the river Sinde making them Vetter: A with . 
parts than any other nation. a 

The conſtruction of the other ee chart; is e upon better prin- 
ciples, becauſe, in fixing the chief places, aſtronomical obſervations made 
at Pondicherry, Malacca, Siam, Pulo Condore, and ne ** been 
applied for regulating the ſituation of places near then. 

Having regulated the coaſt of Coromandel, Golconda, &e. . to 
the, longitude of Pondicherry, the Laſt coaſt of che Gulf of Bengal —_— 
regulated alſo, 715 WH 92:5 3 ba Hern un da un 

"The. coe of ere, a Tenaflerim, and Pegu, are dew Mon 
ſeveral correct plans of thoſe parts. There is nothing now: remains, with 
regard to the Gulf of Bengal, but the determination of the NW. part of the 
Iſland; Sumatra, on which depend thoſe of the Nicobars, and other adjacent 
iſlands. This is of ſo much the more importance, as theſe places are nw 
made, by ſhips paſſing and repaſſing the Straits of Malacca. 

It is by the calculation of à ſeries of triangles made by the bearings and 
ee of latitude of ſeveral remarkable objects, Ping between Malacca 
and Acheen, that the longitude of the latter is 957 34 E. from London, and 
its latitude, according to the obſervations made there, 5? 24 N. The cor: 
rectneſs of this poſition may be depended: on, if it be conſidered. that the 
ſeveral objects above mentioned are ſo. ſituated as to be ſeen at ths g er. 
oc 16, hays: thaw Vinay Av; Oh, Nan in Tei nl u N 

Though the ſeveral bearings may bo, hereby pretty ts. 8 
eſpecially with a Knight's compaſs, yet for, want of the true diſtances, in 3 
ſeries of triangles, the error in both latitudę and longitude will. be;conſiderable, 
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| jo. proportion to their number; as is evidently the caſe here, vith Wee to 
3 latitude of the iſlands encompaſling Acheen. | 

The error of Peter Goos, in his poſition of Goa, . h Gee 
to all parts of India, ſuppoſing their reſpective diſtances were exact. We wal 
now examine the different ſituation of ſome particulars. 

The longitude, 28“ E: of une is 782 E. from Paris, and chat ben 
of the coaſt, he makes 102? 100 E. from Teneriff, equal to 845 107 from 
Paris, differing only 6? 10 inſtead of 7? 30, from Goa, whereby tlie dif- 
ference of the meridians of theſe two eities, Whereon the breadth of Indoſtan 
depends, is 1? 20 leſs than it ſhould be. Malacca is e in the ſame chart 
in longitude 122? 30“ from Teneriff: the difference is 4? 45 inſtead of 6? 10% 
which i it would have been, if the difference of meridians between Pondicherry 
and Malacca had been conformable to the difference by the.. obſervations. 
Therefore P. Goos has made the meridian diſtance between theſe two places 
315 leagues, or.. 1? 35” leſs than it ſhould be. This error affects particularly 
the breadth of the Gulf of Bengal, between Acheen and Pondicherry, which 
the. ſame; author has made 13? 57 inſtead of 15? 14, as it is made by 
working the bearings and ' diſtances of Acheen from Malacca. The plain 
chart in the Engliſh Pilot is ſtill leſs exact. | 

The Dutch having ſettlements on the Weft coaſt of 1 have cauſed 
to be made new charts thereof; from them theſe are conſtructed. But here 
is an entire new one for Java Iſland from the Dutch, rectifying the latitude 
and bearings of ſeveral places on the South coaſt, according to the obſervations 
of ſeveral able navigators ; only the exaR longitude of ſome place is neceſſary, 
whereby to regulate that of others reſpsQively. An obſervation at Batavia 
has been applied, and of great ſervice. This remote city is the moſt con- 
fiderable of the European ſertlements i in that part of the Southern hemiſphere. 
Its longitude has of late been exadly found: that of 98? 300, inſerted in the 
Ephemerides of M. Deſplaces, cannot be right, nor is it adopted by any 
modern geographer. To confirm its ſituation then, it will be neceſſary to 
bave recourſe to experiments made uſe of for e N of Acheen, making 
| Hors the ſtandard. | 

In order to render this poſition the more exact, it is neceſſary to have re- 
W to the former method, for determining the longitude of Acheen. 
Theſe gave the true ſituation of the intervening places, the errors thereof in 
former charts, and the means of correcting mem. For this purpoſe, the 
ſeveral charts of the Eaſtern part of the Straits of Malacca have been com- 
pared with the memoirs, 0 and journals relating thereto. 
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The inſtructions in the Engliſh Pilot ſeem tolerably good in ſome places; : 
but their incorrectneſs upon the whole will ſoon be diſcovered, on examining - 
whether the places ſituated between them (Malacca and Batavia) are placed 
according to their true bearings and diſtance, and whether the account con- 
tained therein be natural. That chart is yet more erroneous in reſpect to the 
illands lying to the Northward of the Straits of Banca: moſt of the journals 
of voyages to China take notice thereof, and experience hath made it clear; 
ſo that ſuch a chart is not at all preferable to a number of other manuſcripts, 
which raiſe one's indignation, on account of the e and ignorance 
of copyiſts. \ 

Batavia ſerves to fix the longitude of all the :Nands Eaſtward of Java, as 
far as New-Holland : the Iſlands of Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, 
are alſo adjuſted by it. With regard to their 2 8 the Dutch 
charts have been conſulted. 

The ſituation of Juthia, capital of the kingdom of Siam, in Panos 
14? 18“ N. and 982 30“ E. longitude from Paris, having been regulated by ſo 
many correſponding obſervations, there remains no doubt of its exactneſs. By 
it the Gulph of Siam, and the Iſlands Timoan and Condore, at the extremes 
of the mouth thereof, are adjuſted, The firſt is placed, according to its 
latitude and bearings with Point Romanio, at the Eaſt end of the Straits of 
Malacca; the ſecond, by the aſtronomica] obſervations of P. Gaubil, in 
latitude 8? 40“ N. and longitude 105? E. from Paris. 

The places thus fixed, the Weſtern coaſt of the Gulph is adjuſted by Pulo 
Timoan and Juthia; as the Eaſtern is by Juthia and Pulo Condore. 

The Gulph of Tonquin is ſo little frequented by Europeans, that but 
| Yittle could be met with better on the ſubje than the ancient charts, and 
fome remarks made whilſt that navigation ſubſiſted. 

As to the Iſland Hai-nan, and the coaſt of China, to the Macao Iſlands, 
included, M. D'Anville, according to the deſcription of the Jefuits, have 
been followed, being of opinion that theſe fathers, who were employed by 
the Emperor of China to make maps of the' different provinces, muſt be 
ſuppoſed thereby to have had a better opportunity of deſcribing the coaſt than 
navigators, 

The ſituation of Canton is as well e as that of Juthia, by 
aſtronomical obſervations; ſo that Macao and the adjacent iflands are well 
regulated thereby. 

Peter Goos placing Siam or Jurhia | in longitude 104? 507, differs 6? 200 
from the obſervations, which is 1? 35 more than the difference of Malacca. 

IF It 
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It is leſs with regard to Pulo Condore, the ſims author making its loaginade 
| but 4? 55” more than it is. In placing Canton in 134? 43', or 1162 4, from 
| Paris, it differs juſt 6? from its true poſition. Hence it follows, from the 
two laſt compariſons, that the Dutch charts have placed Canton 1? 2“ further 
to the Eaſtward of Pulo Condore than it tl is. It is to this, and not te 
the currents, that navigators ought to attribute the difference they have 
experienced in their departure from Pulo Condore to Macao; for, although 
moſt make uſe of manuſcript charts, (very neceflary for navigating in theſe 
ſeas) they moſtly have this error; and although there have been the helps of 
aſtronomical obſervations for ſome time, yet the authors of them had rather 
copy the defect than correct it. | 

The Engliſh Pilot puts Canton 7? 30“ Eaſt of Pulo Condore; this is 1? 37 
too much. This is ſufficient to prove the new charts better adapted to the 
uſe of navigation. The coaſt of China, from Macao to Amoy, including 
Formoſa, is taken from a manuſcript chart, agreeing wa the courſes and 
remarks of thoſe who have frequented this coaſt. 

The Phillippine Iſlands are more particular than any of the 3 ones, 
being drawn from a ſurvey of theſe Iſlands, made by the command of the 
viceroy of Manilla, and engraved here in the year 1734. As to the ſituation 

1 of that city, in latitude 14? 30“ North, and longitude 148? it agrees with 

that inſerted in the Connoiflance des Temps. The reciprocal ſituation of the 

= SW. point of the Iſland Paragoa, and that of the North point of Borneo, 
cannot be right in the other charts, unleſs; you allow the- farmer. a greater 
length and different bearings ;. but there muſt be new ſurveys made before 
that can be corrected. Moſt navigators perſuade themſelves that the charts 
on a large ſcale are preferable to others, eſpecially for coaſting; and make 

no ſcruple to enlarge the very ſmall ones; becauſe places would be confuſed 

or imperceptible, if they were. omitted. in the ſmall ones. By ſuch . omiſſions 
ſhips are expoſed to dangers, ſo much the more to be. feared as they are 
unknown. In other words thus: dangers being omitted in charts on a large 

ſcale, cauſeth the navigator to conclude there are none, and thereby puts him 
off his guard. Theſe forts of charts are ſo multiplied, that it "_— a 
WM ſtudy to diſtinguiſh the oo from the originals. 
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TX. The Contraverion and Cavuse of the. Winps, as _ W—_ 
immediately on 0 Action of the Sox. | 


Since the heat of che ſun raiſeth. diy ſnppoitach the air, and che air being, 
intermixed with aqueous exhalations and  vapours, and put in motion in al- 
moſt an horizontal direQtion, forms the wind blowing, as 1t 1s uſually termed, 
in that direction; it follows, that the ſun, by continually throwing his rays 
on the air and circumambient vapours of the earth and ſea, muſt have ſome 
power for forming the winds, and giving them particular directions at dif- 
ferent times and places. 

There have been different ſuppoſitions made by philoſophers concerning 2 
the exact manner how the minuter particulars of the air and atmoſphere 

are effected in the production of theſe phenomena, and ſome. diſputes have 
ariſen concerning them; but the beſt reaſoners on this ſubject, amongſt 
whom is M. Leibnetz, a famous foreigner, have given their opinions nearly as 
follows. 

Since air is an elaſtic fluid, and its particles do freely intermix with watry 
particles and vapours, and theſe are copiouſly contained in the lower parts of 
the region of the air, near the ſurface of the earth and ſea ; and farther, ſince 
it is the natural conſequence of air and vapours to expand by heat; it there- 
fore follows, that the particles of the atmoſphere, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt part thereof, do endeavour to expand and enlarge themſelves, by the 
elaſtic power contained in them, when they are expoſed to the preſence and 
heat of the ſun. 

It is farther obſervable, that in ſuch a conjeries of globular vapours, each 
of them may have its internal or central part replete with matter ſpecifically 
lighter than the external cruſt or ſhell ; on which account the globular vapour 
may be ſpecifically lighter than a globular vapour of the fame dimenſions that 
is formed of true permanent air itſelf ; and therefore it may become fit for the 
formation of wind; or, what amounts to the fame thing, it may be eaſily 
obſtructed or put in motion horizontally by any ſmall external power acting 
upon it. 


X. Of the apparent biv anal Motion of the Sv x. 


It is + manifeſt from obſervations, that the ſun appears firſt in the morn- 
1ug of every day toward the caſt, and diſappears in the evening toward the 


welt, 
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weſt, as viewed from all places on land or at ſea. This is called the appa- 
rent motion of the ſun from eaſt to weſt, performing one whole revolution 
of 360 degrees, to appearance, in the ſpace of 24 hours. Near the 2oth of 
of March, and 20th of September, this motion is nearly in the arch of the 
great circle which is equidiſtant from the earth's northern and ſouthern poles ; 
and therefore the ſun is then ſaid to move in the er. or over the _' 

equinoctial line. 

But the laws of the ſolar ſyſtem being ſuch, that near the 2oth of June, 
the ſun is apparently 23 degrees and a half north of the equator, and near the 
'. 20th of December 23 degrees and a half ſouth of the equator, a viciſſitude or 

change of the ſeaſons, from ſpring to ſummer, autumn, and winter, is afforded 
for both the northern and ſouthern inhabitants of the earth. 

| Theſe two apparent motions, the diurnal from eaſt to weſt, and the annual 
from north to ſouth, and from ſouth to north, have no inconſiderable ſhare 
in producing that variety in ſome caſes, and conſtancy 1 in others, which a are 
obſerved in the winds of the Torrid Zone, 


2. . 
XI. O / * PERPETUAL Trxivs-Winns, that blow from Ear to Wesr, 
in the ToRRID ZONE. 1 8785 


In the Torrid Zone, where the ſun's apparent motion over the inhabitants 
is almoſt in a vertical manner, riſing nearly eaſt, and ſetting nearly weſt, and 
his rays at. noon fall nearly perpendicularly in a alt manner, and the 
ſun-burnt earth neither overloads them with moiſture," nor any inequality of 
the ſea makes reſiſtance to their operation, the wind muſt be conſtant and 
univerſal, tending diurnally to the weſt, and annually towards the north and 
ſouth; and its motion muſt be purſuant thereto, as Jong as the obviating 
coaſts and ſhores will permit the air to move the fame way, without any 
deflection, or impediment of ſome other kind. 

Dr. Halley demonſtrates, that it neceſſarily depends on the diurnal courſe 
of the ſun : that the air, which is leſs rarefied by his heat, and more pon- 
derous, muſt have motion towards thoſe parts which are more rarefied and 
lets ponderous, to bring it to an equilibrium. 

Again, the preſence 'of the fun continually ſhifting to the weſtward, that 
part to which the air tends, by reaſon of the rarefaction made by his greateſt 
meridian heat, is carried weſtward, and conſequently me tendency of the 
W hole body of the lower air is that h | 

| Hence 
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Hence is formed a general wind, blowing weſtwardly, which being imprefled 

upon all the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one the other, and ſo keep 
moving till the next return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the motion as 
was loſt, is again reſtored; and thus the wind is made perpetual. 


XII. Why the Winds blow North-weſtwardy or South-weftwardy ; ele, the 
Th Cavss of Carus af particular Places in the Ocxaxs. 


From the ſame principles, Dr. Halley: tells us, it follows, that this wind 
ſhould, on the north ſide of the equator, blow from the northward of the eaſt, 
and, in ſouth latitude, from the ſouthward thereof, while the ſun is upon or 
near the line; the air being there more rarefied, - and his motion ſwifter, than 
at any diſtance from it. Theſe motions, by his account, being ſuperadded 
to the former wind, anſwer all the phenomena of the general trade -windds. 
Such is the tendency of the general trade-winds,' near the line, while the 
ſun is near the equator, as Dr. Halley has clearly demonſtrated. Hence it is, 
that when the ſun is near his greateſt declination north, the winds to the 
northward of the line afford ſtronger and freſher gales, by the ſun's preſence 
there, and his quick apparent diurnal motion to the weſtward ; the air being 
there more rarefied, and his motion ſwifter than at. greater diſtances north 
and ſouth of the equinoctial. But wherever the ſun is vertical, it generally 
produces ſqualls and rain, more or leſs, according to the ſituation. of the 
p Again, when the ſun is in the northern hemiſphere, the winds to the 
ſouthward of the line are drawn even acroſs the line- into north latitude. 
This effect has the ſun over the winds between the Coaſt of Guinea and the 
Weſt-India Iſlands. | „ W BE (4 
When the ſun is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and near the ſouthern tropic, 
then are the winds to the ſouthward of the equator ſtronger by the ſun's 
preſence there; and the winds to the northward of the line are drawn even 
acroſs the line, into ſouth latitude. This effect has the ſun over the winds 
between the Coaſt of Braſil and the Coaſt of Angola. Hence it is that twelve 
degrees, viz. ſix on each fide of the line, are commonly aſſigned for the ſpace 
of tranquillity or calms, occaſionally produced by the ſun's declination, ſome- 
times to the northward and at others to the ſouthward of the line; and the 
calms upon the line are moſt likely to happen when the ſun is upon the line, 
or within a few degrees on either fide of it. e 1 


11 * 
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an geo graphers commonly allow Were degrees for tranquillity, the 
ſun's tropical declination being extended more than twenty-three degrees, this 
more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the ſaid vacuity from one ſide of the line to 
the * with an b yearly viciſſitude, as is manifeſt from * 


XIII. Of Wiss foow 30 70 50 Degree of Non rn or | - SouTu LATITUDE. 


The wind, by adhering to the ſun's el cotrla upon its advance to 
twenty- eight or thirty degrees of either latitude, blows to the weſtward per- 

petually, eſpecially at ſea, where no land EN fall i in its way, Ane 
to obſtruct or divert it. 

Vet, from twenty-eight to thirty en of either Aae chere bile a 
ſpace of two degrees tranquillity intermediating between the ſaid north and 
ſouth- eaſterly winds, it muſt need ſtagnate into a calm of ſo conſiderable a 
breadth ; and this may juſtly be termed the Shifting Line of the Winds from 
eaſt to weſt. This vacuity of two degrees may be faid to hinder the faid op- 
poſite fluxes of air from approaching each other: hence it is, that the ſame 
wind- was firſt carried weſterly by the diurnal courſe of the ſun, and ſecondly 
declined, by his annual motion, more north and ſouth, thirdly, is often 
deflected more obliquely by the inclinations of the ſhores, and fourthly, 
is returned back again, periodically or perpetually, from near the / oppoſite 
points by the ſea's ſituation, which is finally (by the concurrence of its flux 
underneath) carried ee quite contrary to the diurnal courſe of | 
22 f 


XIV. 07 15 Line in which the Wix ds le een an the „ 15 
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From thirty to o fity degrees of either latitude, there is a eat or per- 

petual weſterly wind blowing from the ſouth-weſt to north-weſt, according 
tothe different ſeaſons of the year, it being always influenced by the ſun. 

In the northern hemiſphere, when the funs preſence is there, the winds 
are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt ; but, when the ſun is abſent from 
that hemiſphere, the winds are generally from weſt to north-weſt, accom-- 
panied with frequent ſtorms, the influence of the ſun drawing the winds from. 
the notthern'to the ſouthern hemiſphere. Such are the winds 1 in the Weſtern, 
Ocean between North America and Europe. a 


"i 


—— 


Of the Line in which the Wrzps ſhift without the Tongo Zone. 2 
In the ſauthern.. hemiſphere, when, the ſun's preſence; is there, the winds 


are generally from welt to north-weſt ;, but when the ſun is abſent from that 


hemiſphere, the winds. are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt, accompanied 
with ſtorms and bad weather; the influence of the ſun drawing the wind from 
the. ſouthern to the northern hemiſphere. . Such are the winds in the Ethiopic 


Ocean, Wengen Ke Coaſt of Fred, And Jo N Hopes une * 


New Holland. 
In the aforeſaid a from hi to fry 8 of cher latitude, this 
wee andy are ay 7 or e accordin "S to the ſea's fituation. 


i 9 


1 : : 7 


xv. 4 general K of the T44n6-Winus, and their Piling, 


= Dr. Harrzr. 
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1864, 1 the Indian Ocean dhe winde ate partly ke as in op Aber 
Ocean partly periodical; that is, half the year they blow one way, and the 
other half near upon the oppoſite points ; and theſe points and times of ſhifting 
are different. in different parts of the ocean: the limits of each track of ſea, 
ſubject to the ſame change or motion, are certainly very hard to determine; 
but the diligence (fays he) 1 have uſed to be rightly informed, and the care 
J have taken therein, have in a great meaſure ſurmounted that oy ; and 
1 am perſuaded that the following particulars may be relied on. b 
- 4 1ſt; That between the latitudes of ten degrees and thirty Pat babivch 
Madagaſcar and New Holland, the general trade-wind, about ſouth-eaſt by 
eaſt, or eaſt ſouth-eaſt, is found to blow all the year long, to all intents and 


_ purpoſes, after the fame manner as in the ſame latitudes in the Ethiopic Sea. 


% 2dly, That the aforeſaid ſouth-eaſt winds extend. to within two degrees 
of the equator, during the months of May, June, July, &c: to November: 
at which time, between the ſouth Jatitudes of three and ten degrees, being 
near the meridian of the north end of Madagaſcar, and between two and 


twelve, ſouth latitude, being near. Sumatra and Java, the contrary winds 


from the north-weſt,” or between the north and weſt, ſet in and blow ſtrong, 
accompanied with dark rainy weather, for half a year, viz. from the beginning 
of November to ou; _ this monſoon i is Wen as far as 10 eee 


Ales en tr to, 


„ 2dly,- That to 45 erte of. two 3 ouch Medes 0 
whole Arabian or Indian Sea, and the Gulf of Bengal, from Sumatra to the 
Gn of Aftica, ert is another monſoon, eee. * „ to ver 
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upon the north-eaſt points; but, in the other half year, from April = 
October, upon the oppoſite points of the ſouth-weſt and weſt ſouth-weſt, 
and that with rather more force than the other, accompanied with -dark nitty | 
weather; whereas the north-caſt blows clear. It is likewiſe to be noted, 
that the winds are not ſo conſtant, either in ſtrength or point, in the Gulf 
of Bengal, as they are in the Indian Sea, where a certain and ſteady galt 
ſcarce ever fails: it is alſo remarkable, that the ſouth-weſt winds" in thoſe - 
ſeas are generally more wen as & on the African fide, aud more ende on 
the Indian. 
. «« zthly, That, as an Es to the laſt-defcribed je thera is a 
track of ſea to the ſouthward of the equator, ſubject to the ſame changes of 
the winds, viz. near the African Coaſt, between it and the Iſland of Madagaſcar, 
or St. Laurence, and from thence northward as far. as the line; wherein, 
from April to October, there is found a conſtant freſh ſouth, and ſouth ſouth- | 
weſt wind, which, as you go more northerly, becomes ſtill more and more 
weſterly, ſo as to fall in with the weſt ſouth-weſt winds mentioned before, 
in thoſe months of the year, to be. N to the northward: 1 the m_ 

Thus far Dr. HALLE T. 
In the other months of the year, chat! is, from We to April, 3 in \ the | 
| beforementioned track of fea, to the ſouthward of the . and between 


- . - = by A 


winds, : viz. from the equator to the north end of Madagaſear, the north-eaſt 
monſoon. blows freſh and ſteady gales; between Madagaſcar and Moſambique, 
and as far to the ſouthward as St. Auguſtine's Bay, or the ſouthern, tropic, 
the winds are from north-weſt to north and north-eaſt, with ye the "er ms 
and dark rainy weather. 

_ Theſe winds reach as far as the fouthirn. les n ya are met by the 
ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt winds, which blow at the ſouth end of Madagaſcar at 
all times of the year: and they blow very ſtrong at this ſeaſon of the year. 
Theſe ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt winds, forcing themſelves to the northward 
between Madagaſcar and the Continent, and meeting the ſtrong north-eaſt, 
north, or north-weſt winds, repel each _ withy e tivs, _——_ 
terrible ſtorms and tempeſts. 

The ſouth-eaſt or ſoutherly wits ily carry it gin the Sake 
winds, eſpecially to the ſouthward of the ſouthern tropic, where the ſouth- 
eaſt, ſouth, or ſouth-weſt winds blow all the year. 

From October to April, the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds moſtly. prevail 
from the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, all along the coaſt of Africa, quite to the 


x Cape 


Ae Aan, of the Tran Wein 


Cape ef Godd Hopes where che ſoutheaſt nvinds lber wery ſtrongs und ae 
conſtant at this ſeaſon of tlie yeat. From the faid Cape te St. Helena the 
5 ſth rer blow a freſh and ſteady gale, and thenca ta r rin nt 
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my (1. Declination, . and how rþey ar are in the ARABIAN Sha. REQ 


VR does the mutual concourſe” of the north n e 
winds obſerve the equator,” while the ' ſun's dibtnat inotion tis near: tlie line; 
but, when his annual declination” withdraws his vertical tays, and fthe air grows 
cel l b abſence, the direction of the ſaid witids, folle ling claſe to bis 
greateſt meridional heat, muſt alſd decline with bim inte the: fare latitude, 
whether it be to the north or ſouth; and thoſe winds muſt mike their p e 
returns of ſummer and winter alternately on each ſide of the wquator! :/ 15 
+ Beſides; the Rid” ſpace' of 'rarehed airy? Mill attending we ſum's dextination 
ſucceſſively towards each of the tropics;' and. fill intermediating between the 
fad 'north and fouth-eaſterly' winds}! miiſt needs ſtagnattb into a calm of ſo 
conſiderable a breadth, on each ſide of that ſhiſting line deſeribed by the ſun's 
declination, as to hinder the faid oppoſite flux of air from approaching each 
other at their e „this g geographers commonly aſſign for a track. of ten 
degrees of tranqu 17. The ſun's tropical declination being extended to 
twenty-three degrees and 2, it more than dbubly ſufficeth to draw the fait . 
vacuity from one fide of the line to the other, with an half- yearly viciſſitude. 

The Arabian Gulf, or that part of the Indian Sea which the aid” ſhifting 
north and ſouth-caſterly winds chiefly effect, being near the equinoctial, it 
concurs, very opportunely with the motion of t ſun, either to remove them 
all alternately out of that compaſz, as. not exceeding ten on the ſouth 
of the equator, and twelve degrees to the northward of that line; or, at leaſt, 
to abate their force: in ſuch meaſure, that they cannot reſiſt the ſouth, and 
north-weſterly monſoons, which of courſe ſucceed, them from the oppoſite 
points every half- year, at their pee ſeaſons, ane lor the went | 
ties left behind chern. Tit tit tient ht 385 tio os. 4544 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the north did d aid; never 
blow both at once wi is the compaſs of the; gulf or ſea aforeſaid ; the one: x 
being no ſooner drawn off by the ſun's declination, than the other is brought 
on again by its on weight, to fill up the wacuity deft on the other ſide of the 


29 
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the northern ſigns, at once carries off the norih - eaſt trade wind or monſoon 
from it, and. draws thither the ſouth- eaſt wind! after it; which, from the 
ſituation of the aforeſaid ſea or gulf, turns it to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and, 
having repaſſed it again to the ſouthward, brings thoſe winds back again, and 


ſo carries them backward and forward; the one towards Ir Tomy, ab and. the 
other forwards it, .by an half year viciflitude. 


It is father Serra, chat thoſe eaſterly trade-winds, and weltaly mon- 
ſoons; which: happen at the ſame time, blow jointly either towards the north 
or Youth; -focfrom; April to. October, they both blow to the north ward, pur- 
ſuant to the ſun's declination. On the contrary, they jointly, from October 


to April, attend his preſence in the ſouth. Therefore the weſterly monſoons, 


inaſmuch as they blow) north and ſouth, are as effectually jinfluenced by the 


annual courſe of the ſun, as the eaſterly. av indt- ary; to Wert hither or 


thither at che ame ſeaſon. / ) £965 50-4 than cons bas 45min} oO 55517 
Hence it comes again to-paſs,.that the ſaid G wee winds,. as Dr, Halley 


obſerves,· extend from the aforeſaitl ten degrees ſouth latitude, near the equator, 
during the months of: May, June, &c. to October, ;while the ſup remains, to 


the northward. of the line, . to. draw them;thitherwards;,, On the contrary, 
that there is blowing oa north - caſt wind for the other balf-year,, from November 
to April, the ſun being on chat fide. of the line to attract it. ,Now Why, or 
how, thoſe two eaſterly, trade -wWinds, ſo intermixing, ſhould each be ſupplied a 


for its reſpective half. year by a weſterly monſoon from the oppoſite, point, and 


to aſſign a cauſe able to produce ſo conſtant an effect, leauer a en, of 
the PRE trode-winds e for. 
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regulated in the ARABLAN, a 


a | Hwing ſhow 1 the former, that the Guth>ealtcthy; rey which, blows 
perpetually: from thirty to ten degrees of the fame latitude, is drawn eight 
degrees neater the line, '0nu:the eaſt ſide of the Arabian Bay, from April to 
October, by the ſun's declination northward; and that the ſouth- weſt menſopn, 
by virtue of his ſaid declination, blows: to the northward at the fame time; 
let us ſee how it acquires a weſterly turn, s 5 laid ey 8 unten on . 
ſide. Here it is obſerveable, enten t tus 

Firſt, chat the” African ſhores, which noi * ocean EG * 


hos caſt-northerly! from che Cape of Good: Hope to Cape Corientes 3 and 


from 


— 
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from thence it tends north- caſterly from Cape Corientes all along the equator, 
and beyond it to the bottom of the ſaid bay, the land being high for the moſt 
part; and the ſea-winds being a heavy meteor, muſt conſequently,” as Aridtly 
obſerve their direction, as rivers do the banks which bound them. 

The winds muſt follow as far as they reach, eſpecially at that ſeaſon; I 
| becauſe a ponderous load of winterly air, and foul weather, drives them thither-- 
ward with more vehemency (as Dr. Halley takes notice) than any other winds 
that trade in thoſe ſeas. Moreover, it is evident from experience, that in the 
winter ſeaſon, whether ſtormy or otherwiſe, the winds generally follow the 
direction of the coaſt or ſhores.” From the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Corientes 
it is moſtly from weſt to ſouth-· weſt; and from Cape Eee to the equator, | 
it is moſtly ſouth ſouth-weſt, as the colt or ſhore lies. 

Beſides, the faid ſouth ocean (whoſe ſuperficies ſuſtains that ſouth-weſt | 
wind all the while) ſending its tide directly northward to the faid bay, and its 
being contracted on that gde by the inclining ſhore, the flux of its coaſting 
current muſt be proportionably haſtened, and conſequently communicate to 
the ſuperincumbent ſouth-weſtetly monſoon, a mare "fixed and ſteady deter- 
mination : this drives its flux as deep into the bay as it went before... N 

In conſequence whereof it is obſerved, that a conſtant current of the ſea, 
for all that track from Madagaſcar to the equator, entering the ſouth-weſt 
corner of the Indian Ocean, (where the monſoons firſt begin to ſhift) carries 
the ſuperincumbent air along with it down into the Arabian Gulf; and, a8 
Dr. Halley affirms, a conſtant freſh ſouth - weſterly wind, blowing along that 
coaſt on both ſides the line, which, the further you go northerly, ſtill blowing 
more weſterly, falls in (ſays he) with the ſouth-weſterly monſoon, or rather - 
gives it a beginning, by falling in with it in April, and ending with it in 
October. This plainly demonſtrates, that they compoſe, and become, as it 
were, the me undiſcontinued flood of water and wind conjoined, without 
any diſtindion, While the ſun's north declination encourages the ſouth-weſt 
wind to blow, and withdraws that north-eaſterly wind, which otherwiſe 
would oppoſe it. | 

This monſoon blows more ſoutherly on the African ſhore, and more . 
erly on the Indian; and further to the northward it blows more weſterly, 
Hence it comes to-paſs, that the ſouth-weſt monſoon, being derived from 
the joint current of wind and water aforeſaid, and following the ſouth-weſt- 

erly direction of the African Shore, which contracts and enforces it both by 
land and ſea, having paſſed the equator, its proper lunit is the bottom of the 
| Arabian 
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Arabian Bay ; whereas. che ſouth-eaſt; trade · wind. which blows at the ſame 
time on the ſouth . {ide of the line, never reacheth it, for want of the like 
aſſiſtance from any ſhore, or current to help it forward.z/ but on the contrary | 
falls ſhort of its natural courſe at leaſt two or three. n being: repulſed ©. 
by the contrary motion of the wind and ſe. 

To derive the north-weſt monſoon regularly from A Rk forms, or 
current. of water refluxed, which brought the other monſoon directly from 
the ſouth-weſt ; it is to be noted, that the bay wherein they are both propa- 
gated is of a triangular figure, the ſubtenſe of whoſe north angle, pointing 
directly eaſt and weſt, ſeparates the {aid bay, on the ſouth, from the wide 
ocean, with a barrier compoſed of iſles and ſhallows ; whereon the faid ſouth- 
weſterly current falling obliquely, and entering into the gulf at its fouth- 
_ weſt angle, it is reflected from near the corner thereof, toward the other end 
of the ſaid barrier, where the ſtream refunds jt again, by an eaſterly outward- 
bound paſſage, into the ocean whence it came; drawing the incumbent 
north-weſt monſoon after it from October to April, its proper ſeaſon. - _ 

Conformable to the ſcheme of the ſouth-weſterly flux, and north-weſterly 
reflux, of the faid current, Dr. Halley aſſures us, chat 2 freſh weſterly wind 
attends it down the bay, in which, the further you go northerly it ſtill blows 
more weſterly, till they both approach near the eaſtern ſhore, where the 
current (being now on its return towards the ocean) veers about to the 
northward, and thence weſterly, till it falls in with the appoſite caſtern coaſt, 
following its direction; as far as the Maldivia Iſlands, which tending, lineally 
to the ſame point, it ſteers on its courſe forward ten degrees further, till it 
reaches the equator, . 

Whilſt the faid current, 3 into the 2 goes on diſperſing its 
ſtream into almoſt calm water, the oppoſite eaſtern ſhore re- collects it again, 
and revives its motion by the like degrees, till it has paſſed the, ſaid Iſlands 
up to the line, where it falls in exactly with the notth-weſt monſoons ; and 
thereby ſtirs up a motion in the incumbent air of that tendency, the oppoſite 
' ſouth-eaſt trade-wind being already withdrawn by the ſun's declination. 

. Therefore it muſt carry that monſoon, ſo raiſed, along with it, and in the 
fame direQion ten degrees further, to its proper limit, till it meets with the 
faid wind to ſtop it; and then the ſtream underneath, having paſſed over the 
aforeſaid barrier of iſles and ſhoals, 1s refunded 1 mto the ocean whence it came, 
This both of the weſterly monſoons are equally beholden to the fame 
current ; ; that, from the „ as s being carried down the Arabian Bay 

_ "towards 
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towards the north-eaſt, by its direct courſe ; and this, from the northward, as 
returned back again by its reflux into the ſouth-eaſt, in compliance with the 
ſtreams underneath ; yet with this difference, that, becauſe the water meets 
no oppoſite ſtream to diſpute its paſſage, it is perpetual. 

On the contrary, the concomitant fluxes of the weſterly monſoons upon 
the oppoſing trade-winds, alternately deſiſt, and become periodical ; thoſe eaſt- 
erly winds within their compaſs overpowering all oppoſition, ſo as either to 
reſtrain the contrary monſoons, or ſet them at liberty, while the ſun's ſouth 
or north declination, by half-yearly returns, alternately ſets on the eaſterly 
winds, or takes them off again. 

Hence it is, that the ſouth-weſt monſoon begins to blow in April, when 
the ſun's entrance in the north ſigns withdraws the oppoſite north-eaſt trade- 
wind, which diſcontinues till October. | 

But when the ſun, by repaſling the line into the ſouth latitude, brings it 
on again, the north-weſt monſoon blows, and- continues the other half-year, 
from October to April; from the equator to ten degrees ſouth latitude, and 
then deſiſts, with regard to the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, which raiſeth to coun- 
termand it. | 1 . 
Thus land breezes, which follow the ſtreams of freſh rivers, are naturally 
perpetual ; nevertheleſs they are driven back periodically, by the ſalt floods, 
till their ebbs gives them leave to return again, and blow ſeaward as they did 
before. i | | 
Again; from October to April, notwithſtanding the north-eaſt trade-wind 
has driven back the oppoſite ſouth-weſt monſoon from its adheſion to the 
direct courſe of the ſouth-weſt current which produceth it, its ſtream being 
.refluxed, and retaining in former force, muſt gradually decline the motion of 
the incumbent air from the eaſtward to the weſtward of the north, till it has 
repaſſed the line to the ſouthward, and effectually raiſed the north-weſterly 
monſoon, Otherwiſe there might be produced a calm. 

Hence it is that thoſe north and ſouth-eaſterly winds, which follow the 
diurnal.courſe of the ſun, never blow on both ſides of the equator at once; 
and that that current of the ſea, to which are aſcribed the contrary ſouth and 
north-weſterly monſoons, ſerves only, when and where thoſe caſterly winds 
intermit, to determine the motion of the air that way, and to ſupply their 
reſpective vacuities till their return. N x | 
Farther, that thoſe two ſhifting winds, which blow at once, tend jointly 
either to north or ſouth, and ſtill towards the ſun ; that the inequality of 

their ſummer's levity, and winter's gravity, may give force and celerity to the 


motion, 
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motion, ſo as to be the ſame north and ſouth winds, but — directed 
on each ſide of the equator; eaſterly by the ſun's diurnal . EA: 
erly a the current aforeſaid. 


XVII. How the Szirrine Wins or ES” are propagated i in the 
| Bar of BEnGAL and the Curna SEAS, 


Foraſmuch as the Bay of Bengal and Sea of Chins, are alike affected 

by the weſtern monſoon, and at the fame time; and all three lie collaterally 
to each other, and lineally to the fame ocean which produced the aforeſaid 
current; the tidal tumour thereof (to render the cauſe co-extenfive with 
its effect) muſt ſpread itſelf comprehenſively over them all at once, to 
produce a general and uniform commotion in the air. 
Farther, if that monſoon be not fo conſtant in ſtrength in the Bay of 
Bengal as it is in the Arabian Bay, it is becauſe the ocean, being contracted 
all along the African Shore, more immediately affects it, and ſo muſt 
needs give the wind a more fixed and ſteady determination there, than 
after it is dilated by a greater expanſion. 

Beſide, the Bay of Bengal being of a triangular figure, as well as the 
Arabian Bay, and they lying reſpectively in the ſame horizontal poſition, 
the tidal motion of the ſea, which, with the aforeſaid current, falls into 
them both with the ſame obliquity, muſt equally effect them directly with 
a ſouth-weſterly monſoon, and reflexedly with a north-cafterly one. 

But it is farther to be obſerved, that both of theſe bays are conjoined and 
open towards the ſouth, and are alike ſubtended by the barrier aforeſaid ; | 
therefore on that fide, the north-weſt monſoon, as being jointly directed 
by them both, muſt reach co-extenſively along with it, from the eaſtward 
of the north end of Madagaſcar to Sumatra, and from the equator to den 
degrees ſouth latitude, as is found by obſervation. 

But as to the Chineſe Sea, although it lies on the ſame ſide of the line, 
and according to the fame ſouth-weſt direction, with open mouth towards 
the Indian Ocean, and partakes of the ſaid ſouth-weſt monſoon, yet its chan- 
nel more reſpecting the north and ſouth points than the bays aforeſaid do, 
its flux of air, as well as of water, muſt needs deflect the ſame way. Farther, 
it being an oblong track of water, and not triapgular, beſide being a 
thoroughfare paſlage out of one ſea into another, it can by no means reflect 
its ſtream, either of air or water, back towards the fouth-eaſt i in favour of a 


north-w eſt monſoon. 
From 
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From what hath: been ſaid on this ſubjocl, it appears plainly, that a place 
ſo affected with the monſoons muſt lie upom or near the equator, to ſhift them 
with the ſun's declination, both northward: and. ſouthward, according to the 
different ſeaſons of the year ; therefore all: ſeas of any other poſition, are 
incapable of the like alteration. 

| Beſides, the figure of that part of the Indian Ocean which is ſo affected, 
muſt be triangular, with an inlet at its ſouthweft angle, to receive the ſtream 
of water which conducts the ſouth-weſt monſoon into the bay. It muſt 
likewiſe have an outlet at its ſouth-eaſt corner, to ſet the north-weſt monſoon 
off again by the oppoſite point; as this * by the ſpecial ſervice of every 
part of the ſaid bay. 
Further, it was requiſite chat a barrier, conſiſting of iſles and ſhoals, mould 
paſs between the ſouth-weſt and ſouth-caſt paſſages, to ſtrengthen the afore- 
faid current into a ſtream, becauſe it almoſt ſtagnates in the middle of the 
gulf, in order to ſtir up the incumbent air into a north-weſt monſoon. 
Withal, it was to be of a .proportionable breadth, to continue its flux over 
that rampire for fix degrees together into the ſoutherly ocean, to meet the 
ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, which was to ſtop it before it ceaſed, 
This barrier was to be but of a mean ſtature; neither fo high as to hinder 
the tide or current from paſſing over it, that it might be favourable to both 
the ſouth and north-weſt monſoons, by letting the one enter the bay as freely 
at the weſt end, as the other to go off at the eaſt ; nor yet ſo low, as to admit 
its flood in fo full a manner, as to controul or obſtruct their ſhifting motion. 
Moreover, the ſouth-weſtern current of the wind, which coaſteth the 
African Shore, from near the Ifle of Madagaſcar to the equator (to which. 
Dr. Halley allows a periodical flux from April to October, yet terms it only 
an appendix, of the ſouth-weſt monſoon till it hath paſſed the line) till it hath 
paſſed the eqhtor, it remains out of the ſun's power to give it check, and 
return it where it came by his ſoutherly declination. 


XIX. Of the Winds which are contrary to the Trape-Winps and 
Monsoons ; or which are adverſe 10 155 general Hoey Wins — are 
perpetual, 


Firſt, Northward of the line, between four and ten degrees of latitude, 
and between the meridians of Cape Verde, and the other eaſternmoſt iſlands 
that bear that name; Dr. Halley tells us, there is a track of ſea, + wherein it 
were * to ſay there is any trade - wind, or yet variable. The little 
F 2 winds 
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winds 1 are only ſome ſudden or uncertain guſts: of very little contim- 
ance, and a ſmall extent, which he aſſigns to the track between two contrary 
winds; one on the north ſide, blowing eaſterly from the ſaid Cape toward 
Guiana in America; and the other on the ſouth, from Brafil toward Guinea 
\ in Africa. Probably this might turn the interjacent air into a whirlwind, 
did not that part of the ocean, where the Atlantic and Ethiopic floods meet, 
concur to keep it fixed, thele _ neither to flux nos reflux, that might 
diſturb its quiet. 
_ Secondly, In that track of ſea, which on the ſouth hes next adjoining to- 
this, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt winds are perpetual, viz. all along the Coaſt 
of Guinea, for above five hundred leagues together, from Sierra Leona to the 
Iſle of St. Thomas. Thus the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, upon its entrance into 
the Straits (in compliance with the ſouth-weſterly tendency of the ſea 
current along the Braſilian Shore) becomes ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees 
full ſouth ; but, in being carried down with the ſtream toward the Guinea. 
: Shore, veers about to ſouth-ſouth-weſt, and by degrees to ſouth-weſt and 
A veſt - ſouth weſt: at laſt, the current of water is repulſed by the eaſtern 
: ſhore of Guinea, returns toward the ſouth (whence it came) to make 
reſtitution; and, being ingulfed by the tides detumefeency, is carried off by 
libration thither, and deflects the ſuperincumbent current of air into the ſoutlr 
after all, to complete its circulation. 


To theſe reaſons, aſſigned by Dr. Halley, may be added the following 


inſtances of the ſame truth. 

Firſt, All along the weſtern coaſt of Peru, for above five hundred leagues: 
together, from near the Magellanic Straits as far as the Gulf of Panama, arr 
uninterrupted and almoſt perpetual flux of air attends the curtent of water whiclr 
ſupports it, blowing from ſouth to north, or within a point or two to the- 
weſtward, according to the different inclmation of the ſhore. The. exhalations. 

which compoſe this wind fall down from the Andes out of the caſt, and the 
1 weſtern Pacific Ocean lies wide open to receive them, yet without giving 
| a beginning to an eaſterly trade-wind, for all that length of ſhore, till fifty 
4 leagues off at ſea. 
8 Secondly, A perpetual flux of air or wind adheres to the coaſting current 
Wi of the African Shore on the Ethiopic fide, from the Cape of Good Hope to- 
1 | near the moſt ſoutherly part of Guinea. This conſtantly blows ſoutherly, by 
the draught of the ſtream underneath ; the wind keeps that flux of water om 


5 = foot, by its conſtant deſcent ſrom the adjacent ſhore, and both tend thitherward 
| | by the mutual affiſtance of each other. 


Such 


into motion, and have free liberty to follow the ſame direction. Otherwiſe each 
may be ſtopped, or both be deflected ſeveral ways at once, as the ſouth - weſt 
monſoon before mentioned. It may be there obſerved, that whilſt the ſouth-eaſt 
wind was withdrawn, aud the wind was paſſing along the Coaſt of _—_ 
down into the Arabian Gulf, Jointly with the ſtream that conducted it, and 


after the current had ſtagnated in the middle of the bay; as ſoon as it revived 


its motion toward the ſouth-eaft, it began to purſue its reflected direction: 
but, when the ſouth-eaſterly wind put a ſtop to its career, and the current 


reflected towards the north-weſt began to revive and gather ſtrength, the 


7 north-weſt monſoons did ſo too, and fell in with it, attending it through the 
ſwouth- eaſterly paſſage into the wide ocean, Where both ceaſed together. 

By this means ſea-faring winds diſorder thoſe of the eaſt, which are conſtant 
by the influence of the fun. In ſome ſeas they are promoted too ſoon, and 
accelerated, as near Cape Verde. In ſome other ſeas they are retarded. In others, 
they are extended and enlarged far beyond it, as all along the Guainean Coaſt. 
In others, thwarting by their tranſverſe courſe from ſouth to north ; as on the 
weſtern ſhores of Angola and Peru, for a thouſand leagues together. In others, 
blowing directly from the oppoſite point; as along the ſouthernmoſt part of 
Guinea, from Sierra Leona to the bottom of the bay. All this perpetually. _ 

Yet, in the Indian Ocean, theſe ſea bred gales are ſo complying as to yield 
readily to the periodical forces of eaſterly trade-winds, and ref] pectively to 
ſupply all the vacancies left behind them in their abſence. 

From the ſarne principles it may be inferred, that on the Coaſt of Indie, 


when the calms are moxe frequent than ordinary, tempeſts and hurricanes happen, 
as on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Sea of China. Theſe conſtantly ariſe at the 


A general Account of the Taanz-Winvs. 7 
uch is the adheſion of the incumbent air to the water, when they are got 


end of the weſterly monſoons, and therefore are commonly called the breaking · up a 


of the monſoons; and every where a calm attends them. 


Of the Conflant Trade-Winds, Monſoons, periodical Trade-Winds, 
Land and Sea Breezes, and variable W ind that commonly 12 
int he Eaſt- Indies. 


XX. Of the conflant Sourx-EAsr Txane-Wine. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, there is only one trade-wind that blows conſtantly from 
the SE. quarter, between the latitude of 12? to 282 or 30? 8. and from 


ie and the eaſt Coaſt of Africa, This trade. 
4+: from 
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from the middle of May to the middle of Sopternber, extends more ode: 
viz. to the latitude of 8? 6? 2? S. and ſometimes to the equator, eſpecially in 


the eaſtern: parts of India. Though this is ſaid to blow conſtantly, yet it 
- doth not, properly ſpeaking ; but ſomtimes varies quite round: this however 


is ſeldom. When it happens near the equinoxes, ſhips between Mauritius 
and the ps have oP — weather. 


XXI. Of the PERIODICAL Tzavs-Wryns, or Monsoons. 
The opal trade-winds, or monſoons, are uſually faid to blow ſit months 


from one quarter, and ſix months from the oppoſite quarter; of which there 


are four in India, viz. the SW. and NE. the SE. and NW. monſoons. 

The SW. monſoon blows from about the middle of April to the middle 
of October; and from the latitude of 22S. as far northward as Japan, except 
in the Perſian Gulf and the Red Sea. The NE monſoon blows through the 


fame track, from the middle of October to the middle of April. 


The NW. monſoon and its ee are confined to a more narrow ſpace, 


viz. between the latitudes of 2? and 12? S. and from New Holland to the 
north end of Madagaſcar. The NW. prevails in this track, all the time the 


NW. monſoon blows to the northward of the equator 3 and the SE. monſoon, 


during the other half of. the year; which is all the time that the SW. monſoon 
blows in north latitude. 


XXII. Of the FAIR and RAINY SEASONS. - 


All over the Eaſt-Indies, the weſterly monſoon, as well NW. as Sw. brings 
the rainy ſeaſon, with frequent ſqualls and dirty weather; and the Eaſterly 
monſoon brings fair weather, except on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and the 


north part of Zeloan, where the rainy ſeaſon is from October to January. 


XXIII. Of the changing of the Monsooxs. 
The changing of the monſoons is commonly gradual, and ſome years 


happens near a month ſooner than in others. The change of the NE. and 


SW. monſoons is often attended with violent ſtorms, which to the eaſtward 
of Malacca are called Tuffoons, and to the weſtward the Breaking-up of the 
Monſoons. They ſeem much the ſame as Weſt-India hurricanes; but never 
happen at the change of the NW. and SE, monſoons, though in thoſe tracks, 
at that ſeaſon, there is often*very bad weather, 


XXIV, 
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XXIV. 07 the Land wp ON Birnzms. 


| The land and ſea breezes prevail, more or leſs, near almoſt all the coaſts 
in India, during the NE. monſoon; : Lk alſo blow ſometimes during W. 
monſoon, but not ſo general. e CARED | 


XXV. Of the” Tamm Way 


The variable winds prevail chiefly 1 in the Straits of Malacca, end, 'Gulf, 
and Red Sea: likewiſe all over the Indian Seas northward of 12? South latitude, 


near. the changing. of the monſoons. 


XXVIL. Of the Sourn-Wesr Monsoon. wy 


The SW. monſoon begins to blow, near the Coaſt, of Africa, yy in March; 
and towards the end of that month, along the ſhores of Arabia Felix (within 
the Red Sea) to Cape Roſulgat. Early i in April, it prevails, along the Coaſts 
of Guadel, Seindy, Guzurat ; and quite to Surat, by the middle of That 
month. But, from Bombay, along the Coaſt of Malabar, as far 'as Cochin, , 
this monſoon is not well ſet in till between che latter end of May, and the 
middle of June, by which time it is general. 

From Cochin ſouthward to C. Comorin, the monſoon. — half a month if 
ſooner than at Bombay ; and at Tuttacareen Bay, and along the ſouth fide 
of Zeloan, about a month ſooner than at RY VIZ. between the end of 
April and the middle of May. | bl 
At Bengal, and along the Coaſt of Orixa, this * ae in March; | 9 
but more to the ſouthward, fo far as Due Point, it begins fifteen or twent 4 
days later; and on the Coaſt of Coromandel, it is between the latter end &F 
April, and the' middle of May, before it is well ſer in; but, along the NE, fide 
of Zeloan, from Crankanella to Point Pedro, it begins earlier by half a month, 
viz. between the middle and end of April. 

Along the eaſtern ſhores of the Bay of Bengal, it is IA the middle 
and latter end of May before the SW. monſoon prevails, by which time | 
it is general, 

In the Bay of Siam, "and along the Coaſt of Cambodia, *Eothin-chins, 
Tonquin, and China, the SW. monſoon. begins, as on the Coaſt of Golconda, 
between the beginning and end of April: this is along the ſhores ; but at a 
diſtance from the land, it is near a month later. For this reaſon, along the 


north end of Borneo, Luconia, &c. it docs not blow till between the firſt 
and laſt of May. 


XXVII. 
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XXVII. of the Nonrn-Easr Monso0x. 


As the SW. anion: continues only fix months, and begins ſooneſt near 
che ſhores, . it therefore ceaſes there firſt ; and the oppoſite one (NE.) begins 
firſt near the ſhores, (except cloſe to the Malabar and Guadel Coaſts, where 
it never blows ſteady) and then ſpreads like the 6ther, till it becomes general 
through all thoſe ſeas, as above mentioned, where the periodical wind blows. 
To know therefore when a particular monſoon begins at any given place, 
it ought only to be conſidered at what time the oppoſite monſoon begins, 
and in what track; and about fix months afterwards the other monſoon my 
be ex pected. : 


XXVIII. Of Moxsoons in the SThart of MAaLAccA. 


The Strait of Malacca has not yet been mentioned, though it lies in the 
track of the SW. and NE. monſoons, becauſe the influence of thoſe monſoons, 
that blow. only the breadth of Sumatra from it, and of the land and, ſea winds 
upon the adjacent ſhore, is ſo great, that it may rather be called a track of 
variable winds; for no monſoon prevails long hete. 

During thoſe ſeaſons that the SW, or NE. wihds blow ſtrongeſt without 

. the Strait, it commonly blows gentle gales moſt part of the day, from the 
fame quarter Within; that is, from the eaſtward in December and January, 
and from the weſtward i in June and July. | 


* 


an 


XXIX. Of the SouTn-EasT and Nontn:Wear Ir e 


The SE. and NW. motſoons differ in nothing from the SW. and NE. 
monſoons, but in the track and quarters they blow from, as both already 
mentioned. The SE. winds ſet in from ten to twenty days ſooner to the 
eaſtward of the meridian of Bengal, than to the weltward of it. 


XXX. Of Laub and SEA — in Mar Acc STRAITS. 


; Through all India the NE. and NW, monſoons, when near done, How 
faint ; and then the land and ſea breezes begin near the ſhores, and continue to 
blow, more or leſs, (except on the Malabar coaſt) until the oppoſite monſoon 
commences, and gathers ſufficient ſtrength to blow ſteady : _ conſequently 
there are land and 12 breezes in February and early in March, along the 
north coaſt of Africa, the Coaſt of Arabia Felix, and eaſtward near Guzurat, 
which yield to the SW. monſoons that prevail in March and April. The 
fame is to be underſtood of land and ſea breezes along the ſhores of China, 


* 
ee Cambodia, 
: . * 
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Cambodia, Siam, the weſt coaſt of Sumatra, Java,” 1 of n and 
the Eaſtern Iſlands ; alſo over all the Bay of Bengal. 

In the ſame manner the SW. and SE. winds, be pa Ha for five or 
fix months, grow. weak: and ſooner, or later in October, according as the 
place lies, the land and ſea breezes begin to blow, from four to fix, along the 
laſt mentioned ſhores of Africa, Arabia, Zeloan, Bengal, China, Sumatra, 
Java, &c. but not ſo frequent nor ſtrong, as in oppoſite ſeaſons; except on 
the Malabar Coaſt, where, * beg: to blow from Surat ee to vu. 
Comorin. Kei ad 


XXXI. 2 0 the Laid and Sr Biznzzs on the Mai As Aa, Gvzonar, | 
"x and Gu ADEL CoAs Ts. 


Though the NE, e is in general ſaid to blow in its FN where- 
ever the oppoſite SW. wind blows, yet this is not (ſtrictly ſpeaking). true; 
the Malabar, Guzurat and Guadel Coaſts being an exception te it; for, 
though the NE. wind blows (in the proper ſeaſon) through the, ſea, weſtward, 
from the coaſts to Africa, , Vet near the above ſhores it never blows ſteady 
for any time, 

On the hte): between the latter end of October and middle of No- 
vember, the land and ſea breezes begin along theſe coaſts, and continue for 
four months and ſometimes- longer.. e 

Theſe are ſucceeded by almoſt conſtant 70% from NNW. to WNW. 
"Which continde till the SW. winds prevail, in May, and June. Therefore < 
there are little and no land or ſea breezes on theſe coaſts, between the decay 
of the NE. and beginning. of che SW monſoons ; but from the failing of 
the SW. monſoon (October or November) till the ſtrength of the oppoſite 
wind is almoſt ſpent (February or March) there are almoſt conſtant land and 
ſea bree zes; which is three times longer than any other open coaſt in India 
has the advantage of. 

3 ſhip bound to the weſtward, between the middle of November and 
the middle of January, will ſoon croſs the track of the land and . fea 
winds on theſe coaſts, and get into the ſteady NE. winds ; - but later, ſhe 
muſt be a great way off ſhore; before ſhe reaches the NW. monſoon ; 
not that the land and ſea breezes ever reach far off ſhore, but the winds 
from NNW. to WNW. do; and, if fo late as the middle of April, 
ſhe will ſcarce have any NE, winds at all; but will be obliged to work 


with the Dian from wort ava UNE: north and weſt until che SW. monſoon 
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XXXI. Of the Nox rn-Wzsr Winps on the Coaft of MALACCA, 


Theſe NW. winds in February, March, and April, blow ſometimes 0 
freſh, and cauſe ſuch a ſea, for fourteen or fifteen days, that even a good ſhip 
cannot work to the northward ; but they ſeldom or ever Howe" with Tok 


violence forty, ſometimes thirty leagues off ſhore. 


If a land wind blows from theſe coaſts, either in the night or morning; ; 
a ſhip, working along, may depend on a ſea breeze, or at leaſt a wind along 
the coaſt from the north-weſtward, to carry her in ſhore again: and neither 


is the land or ſea breeze ever attended with {qualls of thunder or rain, as the 


land winds frequently are on every other coaſt in India. 


XXXIII. Of Land and Sza Bxtzzzes in the Bax of 1 BENGAL. 
When the land and ſea breezes fail on the Malabar Coaſt, they begin 


(about the middle of February, or beginning of March) at the north end of 


Zeloan, the Coaſts of Coromandel, Golconda, Orixa, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, 
and Tanaſſary. They are uſually moderate, as thoſe on the Malabar Coaſt ; 


but near the end of March (and ſometimes ſooner) the land winds begin at 


Beugal to. come off from the NW. quarter, with a furious ſquall, much 


| thunder, lightening, and rain; though ſometimes without rain. 


XXXIV. Of Lanp SQy ALLS from BenGAL to ZELOAN. 


Soon after what hath been before mentioned, the land ſqualls begin to 
come off at Balaſore, the Coaſt of Orixa, Golconda, and fo proceed ſouth- 
ward to Zeloan, where they begin to blow late in April, and continue to 


come off, at times, during the whole SW. monſoons, quite from Zeloan to 
Bengal. They blow oftener, and uſually (but not always). more violent, in 
April, May, June, and July, than in Auguſt or RT eſpecially between 


9 and Point Palmiras. 


XXXV. Of Lanp Sqyaits EasTwARD 70 CIA. 


The land ſqualls prevail in the fore-mentioned months along the Coaſts: of 
Aracan and Tanaſſary, Cambodia, and China; but not ſo gon, and ſeldom 
ſo violent, as on the Coaſt of Orixa. 

The coaſt of Pegu, from the Negrais to the Syrian, is ſeldom or never 
troubled with them; but on the weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, and both ſides of 
Java, in March and, April, the land winds come off, almoſt every evening, 
ina * ſometimes very hard, with thunder, lightening, and rain; which 
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being ſoon over, ee ene, that continues 
uſually until the ſex winds begin. 

The ſea winds on this coaſt, in April aa May, ſet in ſometimes with a 
violent, though ſhort ſquall ; Which ſeldom or never happens on any other 
ſhore. 

Along the Coaſts & China, Tonquin, Cambodia, the weſt Coaſt of 
Sumatra, and Java, a land breeze is certainly ſucceeded by either a ſea breeze, 
or a wind along ſhore, ſufficient to bring any ſhip, that ran off with the 
land breeze, in with the land again, in the ſame manner as is mentioned on 
the Malabar Coaſt. f 

It is quite other ways on the NE. fide of Zeloan, the Coaſts of Coromandel, 
Bengal, Tanaſſary, and the weſt fide of the Bay of Siam; for there the land 
wind, or rather the prevailing wind, will blow ſteadily for three, four, to 
twelve days, and at Bengal, and Coaſt of Tanaſſary, often longer. 

This happens on the Coaſt'of Coromandel, and on the weſt fide of Siam 
Bay, during the ſtrength of the SW. monſoon, in May, June, and July; as 
thoſe along the Coaſt of Tanaſſary and Bengal A8 at the oppoſite ns 
of November, December, and January.  \ 

In the ſame manner, the SW. monſoons conſtitute a freſh, e a. 
violent ſea wind on the coaſt of Tanaffary, Pegu, Aracan, Bengal, Malabar, 
and Cambodia, that blows with little variation during the months of May, 
June and July; as the NE monſoons do on the oppoſite ſhores of Siam Bay, 
the Coaſts of Coromandel, Zeloan, and north Coaſt of Africa. 


XXXVI. Of the VAAIAILE Winds in the INDIAN SEAS. 


At a diſtance from the ſhores, the winds become variable, through all 
the Indian ſeas, northward of 12? S. latitude, in March, April, 2 
and November; that is, near the changing of the monſoons. 

In the ſea between Africa and the Malabar Coaſt, the NE. winds growing 
weak in March, are frequently interrupted; ſometimes with the wind from 
the SE. or SW. but uſually from the NW. quarter. Therefore the winds 
may be ſaid to vary only between the NNE. and WNW. for in the middle 
of this ſea, late in April, the wind has been known to blow a gentle gale for 
eight days, at NWbW. and NW. and, when the SW. monſoon grows weak, 
late in September, the ſame (WNW. to NNE.) winds commonly prevail 
till the NE. monſoon commences. 
| In much the fame manner and time (March and October) the variable 
winds prevail in the Bay of Bengal ; but as it ee, e e e ed 
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r between Africa and the'Malabar Cosſtz ib in this bay they cab 
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gend the China ſeas, the variable winds 43 reſemble thoſe. in 
the Bay of Bengal. 3 
In the ſouthern track of ſea, ben 3 a 125 South N — winde 
about the changing of the mon ſoon, are more perfectly variable than any 
where in India; however, if they prevail more from any one * Sa 
another, it is from the weſtern eo or NW. to WSW. | 
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xxxvim. of the Winps z in the Rey Sea, and Wark GuLy. 5726055 


The Red Sea, and Gulf of Perſia, though only ſeparated, by Arabia, have 
different winds. The winds blow almoſt nine months in the year up the Red 
Sea, from the ſouthward, viz. from the end of Auguſt to the middle or 
latter end of May, when the wind veers to * N. and NNW. and commatly.” 
blows ſo till late in Auguſt: . "PR 

In the Perſian Gulf, the winds vis almoſt : nine eee a the gulf, 
from, the NW. quarter, and about three months up. Theſe winds are not 


| ſo regular, nor of ſuch duration, as thoſe in the Red ſea; for they frequently 


interrupt each other, and are frequently interrupted by hard gales from the! 
SW. chiefly off Cape Muſſeldem, and ſometimes oy land N which laſt 
prevail ſometimes in the Red Sea. 

In the Perſian Gulf, the NW. and WNW. winds wha almoſt all the 
time the ſoutherly winds blow in the Red Sea, viz. from the end of Sep- 
tember to July ; from . time, till near October, the SE. witds are moſt , 
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\Bqualls and very bad weather ſometimes happen in moſt parts of India, 
eſpecially during the weſterly monſoons; but devouring ſtorms,” and tedious , 
calms (almoſt as bad in their conſequences as ſtorms) generally happen near 
the ſhifting-of the monſoons ; that is, the ſtorms, from the middle of A prit 
to' the middle of June, and from the end of September to the end of 


| EN - the calms, in March, April, and toe 


Between 
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Between the Malabar Coaſt ind Affica;” when theſe Ab wp (which 
is n6t&*ety year)" they uſually blow Marder; and happem oftener, hetween tlie 
middle of May and middle of June; tar} Of cher and Writes They 
firſt begin with hard ſqualls and rain, and blow chiefly from the WSW. and 
are pregeeded by a very great; ſquall from that quarter, one, won or three 
days. Thoſe that happen in November commonly begin in the eaſtern quarter, 
and ver round to WSW. and SW. The caltms iii tts ſea are ſeldettr of Bn 
continuance; bot are. moſt troubleſome to ſhips bound w eſtward, in- March 


and April, from Cochin, &co. through the Lacadive OI where ſome- | 


tines pen len progreſs will be made in five of fix days. 4 06 
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XL. Of $7045 6 and GREAT Cars in the Nowra PART: of the BxofBe voax. 
In the Bay of, Bengal, ttiere ſometimes en ſebere Marche 3s any/ in 


the © wages "tele are, "howeytr, more violent * „ and ae ee] 


of hi ſhores 
pe Negra ie happen | alſo Ste 5 Wa ae t Gans rp 1 5 
G0 more violent in _ Oftober and N Merger, than In the ppp 5 caſons 
of April, May, or June. lh * & 7} 
At Bengal, and all _ of — Nez he. ae at happen in 
October and November (for they ſeldom or never come earlier or ter) begin 


with a drizzling ral we god the wind about ESE. the wind then increaſes, | and 


veers to E. ENE. and N. and ends chere; except it is extremely furious, 


in, whic caſe it ſometimes veers to NN. and NW. where it ends, blowing 


hardeft rom the NNE. to NNW. or NW. quarter, with heavy rain the whole 
time. At t this ſeaſon a ftorm wall ſorgetimes blow for a day or two, from E. 
ENE. to N. and then all calm for a few minutes; and then begin to blow 
ſeverely at SSW. for half an hour, and quickly end with fair, weather. This 
is not near fo hard as the laſt-mentioned, ſtorms ; but is like them, attended 
with much rain, and continues much longer, for the ſevc ere Norms liſt not 
above ſix or eight hours. 

At Bengal, the ſtorms that happen at the beginning. of the SW. monſoon, 
are early in June: the moſt ſevere begin at WSW. with rain, and veer to W. 
WNW. and NW. where they blom ten or twelve hours with great fury, and end. 

A ſtorm at this ſeafon, to the fouthward of Point Palmiras, will ſometimes 
begin as above; and then veer from NW, to 5 N. 'NNE. and NE. after which, 
falling calm for a quarter of an hour, it will begii again, and blow hard at 


SW. for an hour or two longer, and then end; or it t will wen at ESE, veer 
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0 E, ENE. and NE. chen fall calm, and begin again at SW. &c. 833 
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„n the Coromandel Coaſt, nd, all over the-Bay, weſtward, of the Kode | 
Tlands, and ſouthward of Cape Negrais, the ſtorms that happen in October 
and November: blow wich great fury from the WSW. to WNW. and NW. 
Sometimes they begin in the SE, but oftener in the NE. quarter. The ſtorms 
at the other ſeaſon Happen uſually between the middle of April and middle of 
May; they al ways begin at NNE. veer to the NE. and E. or EbS. where it 
ends. It blows, hardeſt from NE. to E. is attended with much rain and a very 
great ſea, "The large ſurf on ſhore, with thick weather, and perhaps, drizzling 
rain, tews its approach, twelve hours at leaſt, before it comes. 
at this ſeaſon, it will begin, as above, at NNE. veer. to NE. E. S. SE. and 
then to SW. where it will end, with great fury: this, however, is ſeldom; 
but when it happens, is remarkably ſevere. - 

Upon this coaſt there happen ſometimes hard gales from the NE, about 
January; but theſe are by no means fo hard as the April ſtorms. It is alſo 
remarkable, that both the April and' January ſtorms blow much harder to the 
ſouthward than northward, that is, between Poudicherry and Ne egapatam, 
than Madraſs and the north end of Armagon. 

If any damage ariſes from theſe ſtorms to ſhipping, it is cauſed by the 
great ſea, and + too neat the ſhore; ſo that, if the cable parts, they have 
not room to veer; for it ſeldom or never blows ſo hard but a ſhip may 
carry her courſes, and clear the land, ſtanding to the ſouth - caſtward. 

Calms are ſeldom of long continuance here: they happen chiefly in February, 
March, and April, in the middle of the Bay, and near the eaſtern ſhores ; alſo 
along the NE. Coaſt of Sumatra, quite up to the Straits of es, | 


XIII. 07 Storms. ak GREAT Catz in the Cana SEAS. 


The China ut and adjacent iſlands : are liable to ſevere * en Kr 
calms, ar the fame ſeaſons, and from the fame quarter, as thoſe in the Bay 
of Bengal, northward of the Negrais ; ; ſo that what is already ſaid of them, 
is, in all reſpects, true here: only let it be added, that ſtorms happen ſometimes 

| ſooner 
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ſooner here than in Bengal; for they have been met with in Auguſt and 
September, WONT: OOO e ge g * en eee | 
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ſeldom or never happen; however, there are calms that laſt four, five, and 
fix weeks. Theſe calms happen always, more or leſs, in March and April; 


and between 29 or 3? north, and 27 or 4? ſouth latitude; and between the 


meridian of Bengal, and that of the Maldivia Iſles. They are not of long 
continance every and e e bo nant 
mentioned Jinrts. | 


of the Monsoon o 4. Cour 1 wist. . 


XIV. of the Serting-in 7 0 the Novin-Eacr Monioon. 


After the full or change of the moon, near the latter end of Oftober, FOI 
in November, the fair weather ſets in, and puts an end to the SW. monſoon, 


which is the bad weather and rainy ſeaſon. This monſoon generally breaks 


up with thunder and lightning ; and à ſtorm of wind comes on in the SE. 
quarter, which blows violently for ſeveral hours, with abundance of rain 
then veers round the compaſs, and moderates. So ends the SW. monſoon. 


If the SW. monſoon breaks up without a ſtorm, Os OY en 
ſtorm in December, as was the caſe in 1763. 


After the NE. or fair-weather monſoon is ſet in, 3 you ee has 


or down this coaſt with great ſafety, the winds then blowing from the NW. 


N. to NE. not only without ſtorms, but without ſqualls, or any kind of 


uncertain weather; fo that you may carry all your. ſails, night and day, 


without any fear of ſqualls, ſtorms, &c. The weather then is ſo ſerene, clear, 
fair, and pleaſant, that no weather in any part of the world, can be compared 
to this on the Coaſt of Malabar, This weather continues during the months 
of November, December, January, and February: „ie de + aa 
nenn 
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hoy hay, ibout even or e o'clock, the wind comes from the 

ſea, and is called the ſea breeze; this generally comes on at WSW. or W. a 
fair pleaſant gale, and veers round gradually to the northward. Towards fix, 
eight, or ten 0 clock in the evening, ſooner or later, as it happens, the wind . 
comes off the land; ſometimes after a ſhort interval of calm between the 
breezes, and fometimes none. 
- The: land-winds, which blow between the NE. and ESE, are 3 
but faint. when they firſt come on, but ſoon increaſe into a fine freſh: gale, 
which continues till nine or'ten o'clock the next day, and then turns to light 
airs, or calm, till the ſea- breeze comes in, as abovementioned. This regula- 
rity of the land and ſea breczes greatly facilitates the navigation of ſhips failing 
up and down this coaſt. 

During the time of the land winds, you ought to take care to get a good 
offing in thirty fithom water or thereabouts, in order to make advantage of 
the He In that depth of water you will be five or fix leagues off 
ſhore, in ſome places more or leſs. Alſo take care to be within two or three - 
miles of the ſhore by ſeven or cight o'clock in the evening, before the wind 
blows from thence. ' 

Vou may, in moſt places 0 l. ſtand in ſhore to tleatye;/ ten, 
or eight fathom ;1 aud, if you find yourſelf near the land before the wind 
blows from thence, you may either +; or make a ſmall trip of it, as there 
is no current at this ſeaſon. [1375 | 5 7 ep 


#9 XLV v. ,. Connenrs near be MALABAR Colsr. 


A great 81 muſt be had to the currents, which, during the calm that 
intervelies" the change of the breezes, may in a little time make you loſe the 
advantage you have n If you find the current ſets ſtrong againſt you, it 
is beſt to 4 with your coaſting- H, and wait for the breeze, either from the 
land or fea. In the months of November, December, January, and F cbruary, 
by experienee there are found little ot no currents. From Cape Comorin to 
Bombay, i in alt ſeaſon, 1 er pak in went days without Tettwg go 
an Fre 

In he inthe of March and April, the Rinne are ſtronger than in the 
four laſt months: the land winds are very faint, and ſeldom come off till the 
morning; the ſea-wind, or rather the NW. or north-weſterly winds conti- 

nuing 
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nuing till chen; and when the land- wind cores off, it is very ſcant (about 

NNE. or NE. by N. ) fo faint, and its continuance fo ſhort, that you reap. but 
little advantage from it, being obliged to run right off ſhore with it to get an 
offing, in order to make the moſt of the ſea-winds. The ſea-wind generally 
comes on to the northward of weſt, and ſoon veers round to the northward ; 

and frequently with little winds. and cams. 
It often happens that the ſea · wind (vith which you e lie a tolerable 
ſlant along ſhore) will induce you to ſtand on longer than you intended; by 
which means you get cloſe in ſhore, in hopes to get a ſpirt of land-wind, to 
run you off again; but perhaps find yourſelf deceived, _ 
In this caſe you may be obliged to ſtand off, 2 the And at NNW. or 
NW. very much to your difadyantage. During the months of March and 
April, there are little or no land-winds ; therefore you muſt have no, depen- - 
dence on them. 

The winds blow almoſt for a 1 from N. by E. and NNE. to 
NNW. and NW. and ſometimes NW. but molly i in the NW. quarter: and 
at the full and change of the moon it blows | very ſtrong, ; at NW. with a large 
ſea, and a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which makes the nayigation up the Coaſt 
of Malabar at this time of the year, very tedious ; but on the contraty, very 
favourable for failing down it. There are ſometimes ſpirts of wind ſoutherly, 
which continue for three, four, five, or ſix bours, niore or eſs; ; ſometimes 
a fieth breeze, at other times. very faint ; ſometimes you will have ſmart 
ſqualls off the land, but they are very ſoon We ie n 


XLVn. To ſail up the CoA of Mark „0 advantage. 


Thoſe who are determined to fail. up along the coaſt, in theſe months, 
ought to keep a very good offing, as the general method will not now do; 
and when they ſtand in ſhore in the evening, with. the ſea-breeze (as the 
u ind generally northerns in the evening) inſtead of 43, to wait for the 
land breeze, ought to ſtand off again, with the northerly wind, into 30, 
35, or 40 fathom/ water, and there 4, in order to be ready for the next 
day's ſea breeze. The wind generally abates about midnight, and continues 
fainting away till ten, eleven, or twelve 0 clock the next day, when wy ſea» 
breeze comes on again. 

Be ſure always to 45 as often as it falls little wind or eie, on | account 


of the ſoutherly current, and generally a ſwell from the NW. This is the 
only method to get ground, and to keep what you have got. 
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XLVIII. Of STaeToninG of the Coaſt of MALABAR. | 


Commanders of ſhips, who have formerly experienced the trouble, fatigue 
and tediouſneſs, of a paſſage up along the coaſt, in the month of May, or 
near that time of the year, have ſtretched out to the weſtward, and made. 4, 
5, or 6 degrees weſting, where they have met with conſtant weſterly winds, 
and made their paflage to Bombay or Surat, .in half the time that ſhips have 
done, by keeping along the coaſt : therefore this muſt certainly be the beſt 
way at that time of the year. 

In this month (May) the weather is very uncertain, the winds variable, the 
iky frequently very cloudy, ſeemingly threatening, much wind, ſqualls; and 
rain; though in general nothing comes of it; but fles off in a flight ſhower 
of rain, with much lightening, to the fouth-caſtward. In this þ nent the 
wind blows frequently from S. and SW. and ſometimes very ſtrong, eſpecially 
down the coaſt, to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, where the monſoon always 
ſets i in before i does further to the northward. Alſo it ſers 1 in to the vorth- 
Ward (at, Surat 30g that way). Tooner, than at Bombay. HA 
Not withſtandin the upcertginty of the weather in this month the winqh 
is moſtly i in the quarter, and frequently blows pretty freſh TA thence ;, 
and then the weather is generally clear and fair: but when the wind is SE. 
| ſouth, or ſouth- weſterly, which often n the ky 1 is aways rr 

&c. as if a form was "coming « on. L 
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Towards the latter end af May, if it happens to be the full or change of 
the moon, or early in June, it 8 ſure to bring in the SW. monſoon. and. rainy 
weather. This generally comes on with the ſky loaded with heavy clouds, 
threatning a violent ſtorm. The monſoon begins in a violent ſtorm, from the 
E. with much thunder, lightening, | and' a deluge of rain, continuing for 
ſeveral' days, with a prodigious great ſea conſtantly rolling in upon the 
ſhore. During the month of May the weather is ſultry hot, and en 
infupportable ; but more ſo fome years than others. 

As che SW. monſoon ſets in with ſtrong gales from the SE. the wind veers 
round to che ſouth and' fouth-weſtward ; "nd indeed the wind, during this 
monſoon, blows moſtly between the SW. and W, During the months of 
June and Jaly the weather is ſo bad upon this coaſt, that the navigation 
thereof may juſtly” be ſaid to be impracticable, it being almoſt one continued 
ſtorm and tempeſt- of wind and rain, with a great fea" from the SW. though 
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there are ſome intervals when it coals) raining, the winds moderate a little, 
and the ſun now and then makes its appearance: theſe intervals are generally 
but of ſhort duration, and frequently do not happen for days together. 

In Auguſt, the monſoon being more ſettled, and the winds more moderate, 
with longer intervals of fair weather, the ſhips that have wintered at Bombay 
depart thence for the Coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts to the caſtward. 
In this month there is much rain, with frequent hard ſ qualls; ſtorms are 
much to be feared, and too frequently happen. The Ae are moſtly from 
SW. to W. but ſometimes extend to W. by N. and WNW. 

In September the Weather is fairer than in Auguſt. Indeed there is more 
fair weather than foul ; often fair for ſeveral days together, with a good deal 
of ſun-ſhine : but yet you are not free from this apprehtuſion of) ſtorms, the 
ſky being often overcaſt, andthe horizoh obſcured/with'ia-thick he. Some · 
times you meet with heavy ſqualls, and much rain, with a large ſwell from 
the SW. rolling in upon the ſhore; and in 9 or 10 fachom'* water, this ſwell 
looks ks if it was going to break. Some yeard there are ſtorms and tempeſts 
in this month. The winds ate mich! the-ſame as ity- e from SW. to 
We ag WNW. » Yhips e fail near this coaſt Coaſt t, | 1 Bombay, in this 

In October the weather is much che ſame us in September, ' unit the full 
and change of the mooi; and then the weather is very precarious, the monſoon. 
generally changing at iche latter end of this month, or early in November, 
according as the full or change happens. It always breaks up in a violent 
tempeſt of wind in the SE. quarter,” with 2 Halbe of rain and much thun- 
der and lightening. 2 

It is not to be underſtood here, that the monſoon en exactly at the full 
or change of the moon, box n TOS, three, four, or n 0. 1827 or 
after. 

In the year 1760, the SW. Wee . up 6d e 255 or Noize 
though the moon did not change till the 2th ; and that with a 'violent tempeſt, 
in which his Majeſty's ſhip' Cümberlaud foundered, at her anchors,” near Goa. 
In 1762 it broke up on the 6th of November, in the ſame manner; it was 
full moon on the iſt: in this the Winchelſea Tiidiaman; Kaving juft Giled from 
Bombay, ſuffered very much; was obliged to cut away ſeveral of her maſts, 
and throw moſt of her guns over-boatd.* Great damage was done by this 
| ſtorm, to ſeveral other ſhips that were on this coaſt. The Guardian, one of 
the company's 0 at the ſame time deing on a = cruiſe in the offing, 
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loſt all her ite and was in great diſtreſs. After the monſoon is changed 
there is the fineſt weather in the world, gentle Sales, a ſmooth ſea, and as. 
fine a temperature of air as can be wiſhed for 


Of the Monſoons and Currents near the Iland Zeloan or Ceylon. 


L. 07 the Nonrn-Easr Monsoon ear the. Coafts of MalAnA and 
i 75 CoroMANDEL.. 


The new or full moon,, at the latter end-of October, —— 2 hat 
the change of the monſoon. from the SW. to the NE. both on the Coaſt of 
Malabar and Coromandel; but this change of the monſoon. has very different, 
effects on the two different coaſts.. On the Coaſt of Malabar the NE. mon- 
ſoon brings on the fair weather. On the Coaſt of Coromandel, the NE. mon- 
ſoon brings on. violent tempeſts. and ſtorms, with almoſt a conſtant heavy rain, 
thunder and lightening; or, during the intermiſſions. chereof, dark, ben. 
hazy leathers andi a great ſea b rolling. in upon. the ſhore. 


I. Of the Non ru-EAsr Monsoox in the Coaft of CE To. 


As the *. Zeloan, from its ſituation, is equally contiguous to both the 
| above-mentioned coaſts, of conſequence thoſe parts oppoſite. to. the Coaſt. of 
Malabar, from Point de Gall, along by Columbo, and the weſtern | coaſt of 
Zeloan, to the northward. of Jafanapatam, partake of the fair and foul — 
as it happens ob. that coaſt, Thoſe that partake of the weather as it happens; 
on the Coaſt of Coromandel, are from Dunder-Head along the caſter Coaſt. 
of Zeloan to Point Pedro; or thereabout. - 

Along the ſouthern Coaft of Zeloan, it may with, truth be faid, that the. 
weſterly winds prevail all the year round, in a greater or leſs degree; for in the 
height of the NE. monſoon, there are regular land and fea breezes (in the 
evening the wind comes: off the land at E. or NE. and about noon the: 
ſeabreeze ſets in from the W. and SW.) all. the way between Point .de Gall. 
and Nunder-Head. . 135 a 

There you meet the NE. winds, blowing * DM very ſtrong; and they 
continue thus all along the caſtern. Coaſt of Zeloan, with a continual ſtrong 
fouth- weſterly current. This current ſets off the Iand from Handel Head 
toward the Maldivia Iflands; and thereby many ſhips have been driven from 
Zeloan to theſe iſlands, in little winds. or calms, by not taking proper care to 
keep the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe on board; for, by keeping the coaſt on board, 
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from Dunder-Head till you are paſt Gall, you keep out of the current; and, 
by keeping in ſoundings, you may anchor upon occaſion. 


LII. Of the NoxTn-Exsr Monſoon in the Gul of MANARa. 


In the Gulf of Manara, which lies between Cape Comorin and Zeloan, 
during the NE. monſoon, the winds blow conſtantly in the NE. quarter, and 
frequently very ſtrong ; but off Point de Gall it decreaſes, and dies away. 

Moſt of our Directories make mention of the currents ſetting in and out 
of this gulf, at the different ſeaſons of the year ; and that a ſhip bound to the 
Malabar Coaſt, in the NE. monſoon, in order to fall well in with Cape 
Comorin, ought to coaſt it along Zeloan, as far as Calliture, before ſhe croſſes 
the gulf; and that a ſhip from Cape Comorin, bound to Zeloan, ſhould take 
| gare to fall in to the northward of Point de Gall, on account of the current 
ſetting out from the Gulf of Manara. But ſome experienced navigators declare 
they have never found much out-ſet in the NE. monſoon, nor in-draught in 
the SW. monſoon, the many times they have croſſed this gulf; but always 
found the reckoning very exact, both from Cape Comorin to Point de Galt, 
and from Point de Gall to Cape Comorin: however, the caution is proper 
enough, as yon cannot err in ſo doing. | | 


| LIII. Of making a Pass ACR to BENGAL, or CoROMANDEL. 
Ships bound to Bengal, or the Coromandel Coaſt, in the NE. mon ſoom, 
coaſt it along Zeloan, as far as Dunder-Head; the ſtrong NE. winds and SW. 
current preventing their coaſting it further along this iſland. © From this 
place, or hereabouts, they generally put off che coaſt, and ſtretch over to the 
eaſtward, and make Acheen · Head, or the Nicobar Iſlands; from whence the 
Bengal ſhips generally keep along the eaſt coaſt, all the way; but thoſe 
bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel.ſtretch over again, from thence or thereabouts, 
acrofs the bay, for the Coaſt, taking care to fall in to the northward of their 
port, on account of the current which always runs ſtrong to the ſouthward, 
m the NE. monſoon. | . 
Sometimes ſhips, by doing as above mentioned, make very ſpeedy paſlages, 
and ſometimes the reverſe. © 
Many inſtances have been known of both kinds; among which are the 
following. 5 
In December, 1760, admiral Corniſh failed from Tillichery, with a ſquadron 
of his Majeſty's ſhips, bound to Madraſs, They took their departure from 
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the SE. part of Zeloan, ſtood over to eaſtward, and made, by their reckoning, 
between 13 and 14 degrees caſting ; having been out of ſight of land twenty- 


three or twenty-four days, and expecting to make the Nieobar Iſlands; but, 


to their great ſurpriſe, they made the Iſland Zeloan again. 
In December, 1758, his Majeſty's ſhip Queenborough ſailed from Bombay 


for Madraſs, with five fail of Indiamen under her convoy. They took their 


departure from Dunder-Head, or thereabouts, and ſtretched off to the eaſtward. 
The Shafteſbury, one of the Indiamen, being a very heavy failer, the reſt 
parted company with her, and left her to ſhift for herſelf. 

They continued ſtanding to the eaſtward, and made a tolerable paſſage” t to 
Madraſs in forty-one days; and then, to their great ſurpriſe, found the 
Shafteſbury at Madraſs, and that ſhe arrived ten or twelve days before thern. 
The Shafteſbury coaſted it near Zeloan, and kept in ſhore all the way to 


Mladraſs, and arrived about the beginning of February; therefore it may be, 


that all paſſages made from Zeloan to Bengal, or the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
in the NE. monſoon, are entirely the effect of chance, and eo en 
whether good or bad. 1 


LIV. Of a PassAcꝝ near he Sourn der e de from, 
Maxcs to Octoser. 


At the 1 2nd of March, or beginning of April the weſterly winds 


begin to ſet in ſtrong at Point de Gall, and thereabout. They blow conſtantly 


till. October; but do not reach ſo far as e. or Point Pedro, tif the 
latter end of Apnl, or beginnig of May. 

In the month of April, about Batacalao, Trincodtalay; and Point Pedro, 
and all that part of Zeloan, you have the winds variable and moderate; the 
ſea-winds in the day-time are from E. to SE. and generally veer round to the 
ſouthward towards evening. Early! in the night the wind comes off che land | 
from SW. to W. During this month (April) you have a very ſtrong northerly 
current about this part of Zeloan, (from the Friar's Hood to Point Pedro) 
running in common 157 knot, and many times 2 knots, from NNW. to NNE. 
ſo that ind at ſea, bound to Trincomalay, at this time of the year, ſhould 
take care to fall in 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouthward, on account of the 
current ſetting ſo ſtrong to the northward. The nearer the land, the ſtronger 
the current; but 20 or 22 leagues from the land you have none of this current. 

The Iquadron found the bad effects of not keeping to the ſouthward in 


April, 1762, in- a paſſage from Madrafs to Trincomalay: then the ſquadron 
fell 


Pl 
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fell in a little to the northward of Trincomalay, were in fight of the flag- ſtaff 
point, yet were driven by the current half way to Point Pedro; and ſome ſhips 
did not get in for ſeven or eight days after they made the land; If they had 
kept to the ſouthward of Trincomalay, as above mentioned, they might have 
got in the ſame day they made the land. It was adviſed to keep to the ſouth- 
ward of Trincomalay, and to make the land in eight degrees latitude ; but 
that advice being rejected, the conſequence; was as before mentioned, and the 
ſquadron was ſeven days og. at ſea before they got into Trincomalay an. 


LV. * 4 paſage near the NonTe-Pasr Coasr of ZZLOAN, m Mar, 
June, Jul. x, AvgusT, SEPTEMBER, and OcToser. 


About the eighth, tenth or twelfth day of May, the weſterly winds ſet in 
ſtrong about Battacalao, Trincomalay, and Point Pedro; and blow ſo, without 
intermiſſion, all May, June, July, and Auguſt. When theſe weſterly winds 
come in, the current ſetting ſtrongly to the northward ceaſes : fo that from 
Batacalao to Trincomalay, Point Pedro, and to Negapatam, there is not found 
any current in theſe months, nor till the middle of September. Then the 
winds begin to vary, and the current always goes with the wind. | 
From Batacaloa to Trincomalay and Point Pedro, in Auguſt; the weſterly 
wind ſometirnes ceaſes about noon, and is fucceeded by a ſea-breeze at E. or SE. 
till towards evening, when the weſterly wind comes ſtrong off the land again. 
Thefe kinds of winds will frequently happen in Auguſt, with ſome rain. 

In September and October, the winds and weather are much the fame as on 
the Coaſt of Coromandel ; and about the new or full moon, the latter end 
of October, the current runs as faſt to the ſouthward, as it did in April to the 
northward. Off Point Pedro, about that time of the year, in ſight of land, 
and in ſoundings, the current ſeveral times in the day hath been found to ſet 
different ways; yet by the next day at noon it hath. ſet forty-eight or fifty miles 
to the ſouthward, more than the run would give it in twenty-four hours; ſo 
that in forty-eight hours a ſhip has been ſet from Point Pedro to Friar's Hood, 
with little wind, and the weather hazy, with rain. When it has cleared up, 
looking out for Trincomalay, the fhip has been found-a-breaſt off the Friar's 
Hood, and been obliged to coaſt it back again to Trincomalay, cloſe in ſhore. 
The current in thoſe forty-eight hours had ſet the ſhip ninty-four miles more 
to the ſouthward than the run would give; and not only to the ſouthward, 
but the eaſtward. 1 


— Therefore 
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Therefore ſhips from the Coaſt of Coromandel, bound to Trincomalay, at 
this time of the year, ſhould be ſure to make the land about Point Pedro, 
and keep Zeloan cloſe on our to prevent being ſet paſt their port by the 
current, which runs 2 or 35 knots to the ſouthward and Rd, 
at this time of the year. | 

By all means let them be adviſed to ety m x kilns, and in calms and. 
light winds to 45 if they find they deepen” their ap ex for che current 
will ſet them out of ſoundings, in a calm. 

At other times of the year there has not been fund any current 88 
Batacalao and Negapatam; for when the weſterly winds ſet in ſtrong, the 
current ceaſes hereabout, within ave or ſix leagues from the mera 


of the Monſoons and Currents near the Cial of Coromandel. 


LVI. 07 the Soura-Wesr Monso0N. 


The months of June and July differ but little one from the other, the SW. 
monſoon. being then in its height; and the land-winds blow conſtantly, for 
ſeveral days together, very ſtrong at WSW. and W. When they are 
moderate, you commonly have a ſea-breeze from S. SSE. or SE, this brings 
about a very agreeable change of air that is very refreſhing; for the weſterly 
winds, during theſe two months, are ſultry, hot, and "almoſt inſupportable ; 
they are very unhealthy, but more ſo ſome years than others. f 

Theſe land- winds ſometimes blow with ſuch violence, that they darken 
the air with the duſt and fand they raiſe from the ſhore ; they reach a good 
way off at ſea : but this happens only in dry ſeaſons; for when the ſqualls 
are more frequent, the rains prevent this effect of the winds, - Commonly 
about the end of June, and in July, rather in Auguſt, the ſqualls and rain 
are more frequent, When the weſterly winds e the hardeſt, it hath 
been remarked, there is frequently the greateſt ſurf on the ſhore, particularly 
at Madraſs, where many of the bar - boats have been overſet at theſe times. 
Theſe months the currents ſets ſtrong to che northward, In the offing the 
winds are conſtant from SW. to W. 

Early in the month of Auguſt the land-winds begin to be not” ſo laſting ; ; 
but you have more regular ſea and land breezes from the SE. veering toward 
evening to S. and ſo to SW. nevertheleſs you have frequently hard ſqualls off 
land, with much rain, and ſometimes thunder and 1 ghtening. 

Towards 
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Towards che end of Auguſt, theſe band fqualls frequently come from the 

WNW. and ſometimes NW. they come on in the NE: quarter, and blow 

vety ſmart for an hour or two, with much rain; then varying round to ESE. 

and S. blowing very ſtrong all the while; then ſometimes back round to the 

eaſtward again, in a hard ſquall, with rain. When it veers round to the SW. 

you have moderate and fair weather. lilac current a 80 Wes * _ 
northward all this mont. 


* 


In the. morith/ of Sdpteinber the” mixcher'is dene . As "NA! vari- 
able with ſqualls and rain; but though the winds and weather are inconſtant, 
the weſterly winds dea note than any other, often varying from SW. 
to W. and ſo: round to NE. The day-breezes blow ſornetimes frorn 
NE. but oftener from SE and 88E. In general from whatſoever quarter 
the wind blows, it is very moderate; except a ſew ſqualls, Which ate 
violent when they blow from the land, but of ſhort duration. The currents, 
which all this monſoon ſet with the wind ſtrong to the N. and NNE. 
ſlacken in September; ſo that about the time of the Equinox _ 5 
to the ſouthward, and run ſtrong by the end of the month. : 

October is the molt inconſtant month of the year on this 2ouft vibe 
| winds are then exceeding changeable, with frequent  ſqualls, calms, rain, 
and fair weather. The NE. monſoon is not perceivable till the middle, 
or towards the latter end of his month; nor is it ne chen. The 
currents during this month ſet Soy to the ſouthward. b 
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At the Cola of che N E. from the SW. ubs, wok the 4 0 
vary toward the SE. they ate pretty freſh, but when to the NW. little 
winds and frequent calms. Sometimes in the forenoons it will blow freſſi 
from the eaſtern board, and ſometimes for do, three, or four days, from 
NNW. very freſh, with hard ſqualls and rain; and in the afternoons, from 
NE. or ENE. with thick rainy weather, and a prodigious gicat ſwell 
continually rolling in upon the hate, un makes the mts, 2 N 
off ſhore, almoſt impracticable. 

This variety of 1qualls, rain, Wy dark, cloudy, hase . 1 
the horizon, ſeems to threaten violent ſtorms and tempeſts, Which, however 
ſeldom happen; but when they do, they generally prove fatal to ſhips which | 
remain upon the coaſt at ſuch times; therefore all ſhips ſhould depart this 
| OEM the 1cth, x 5th, ann * Sir ei 
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A melancholy inſtance of this happened at Madraſs on the 21ſt and 22d of 
October, 1763. It was full moon the 21. This day the ſtorm came on in 
the ſame manner as at Pondicherry, with the wind at NNW. and N. his 
Majeſty's ſhips Norfolk, America, and Weymouth, alſo a great number of 
merchant-ſhips, being in the road. The men of war, foreſeeing the ſtorm 
coming on, prudently ſlipped, and went to ſea before the wind came to the 
eaſtward; the merchant-ſhips, by not following their example while the 
wind was to the northward, but lying in the road till the wind came to the 


_ eaſtward, found it out of their power to go to ſea, Many of them foundered 


at their ; others were driven a-ſhore, and entirely Joſt. This loſs was 


computed at twelve lack of rupees, beſides the loſs of many lives: but, although 


the men of war got out, and had ſea-room enough, they loſt all their maſts, 
and were in great diſtreſs ; ſo that it was with great difficulty they could keep 
above water, the ſea running very high, and fo confuſed,” that it ran in heaps, 
and ſtove in their ſtern-windows, and N 8 ching EE: out of 
their great cabin and ward-room. | | 

This great and confuſed ſea was a by the wind Howing ſo bend « at 
north for ſeveral hours, and then flying about ſo ſuddenly to the eaſtward, 
where it blew hardeſt of all. This gale laſted almoſt two days. Theſe 
ſtorms are confined ſometimes within very narrow — they are e 
violent at ſome places, and hardly felt at other s. 

The ſtorm at Pondicherry, 1761, was but little felt at a and 8 
leſs at Tricaba and Negapatam: ſome of the men of war coming from Trin- 
comalay, were at ſea in the offing of theſe two places, a and felt little of it ; 


but had a great and confuſed ſea: nor was this ſtorm felt ſo ſar to the ſouth- | 


ward as the laſt-mentioned places, although ſo violent at Madraſs, 
The ſtorms that happen in the NE. monſoon. very ſeldom. r ſo far to 


the ſouthward as Trankabar or Negapatam ; and the ſtorms that happen in 


the petty monſoon, on the full or change of the moon in the latter end of 
April, or the beginning of May, ſeldom reach ſo far to the northward as 
Madraſs, but moſtly happen on the ſouth. part of the coaſt. In this monſoon 
it is alſo very dangerous, as happened in 1749, when his Majeſty's. ſhips 
Namur and Pembroke were loſt, with all their crews, .off Porta Nova; . as 
were ſeveral other ſhips; and all the erin ſuffered very much. 


L VIII. 07 the Nonru-Easr Mo xsoo near the Craft FO OE] 


How far ſoever the NE. monſoon may be advanced in this month, you 
have, during | its — variety of winds, moſtly from NNE. and NE. 
TE 
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| They commonly blow in the morning from NW. and NNW. and in the 
afternoon from NNE. to NE. and ſometimes from SE. to SW. for a day or 
two; but this does not frequently happen. The former part of this month is 
ſubject to calms for ſeveral days together: theſe are commonly followed by 
ſtorms, with abundance of rain, Which happen more at this than any other 
time of the year. They are often fo violent, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride 
at 45 ; generally beginning at NW. and from thence chopping ſucceſſively 
to NNE. ENE. and E. es * oy: riſes ſo prodigroully as to foam a en 
off the ſhore. l 
If theſe tempeſtuous ah ſhift from eaſt to ſouth, 10 W and the 
{ky grows clear « but if, after having blown violently from the NE. a calm 
enſues, preſently it blows hard from SE. S. or SW, with rain and a great 
ſea. Some years theſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have not blown 
ſo violent ; ſo that ſhips might ride ſaſe in the roads; but as this is precarious, 
it is better not to abide on this coaſt. Strong ſoutherly currents all this 
month. Out in the bay the winds blow from GAS to ENE. with „ 
ſtorms and much ramicy nt lie Ie 1 
The monſoon is more mee, in Picemben, the winds are. more en 
and there is leſs rain. On the coaſt they generally blow in the morning from 
NW. and NNW. and at noon from NNE. to ENE. It commonly rains, 
if the wind varies but from NNW. to N. as it does ſometimes. When it 
blows. very hard for two or three days together, this occaſions a very great ſen, 
ſo that no boats can paſs to or from the ſhore. Notwithſtanding this bad 
weather, and the ſhips: in the road ſuffer, they may ride it out if they have 
good cables and . Some years the winds are nearly alike, at the full and 
change, in December and January; the ſame for the middle of February, 


when the January moon is late; but in general they are not ſo ſtroug in 


January and February as in December. The currents ſet ſtrong to the 
touthward. , In the bay the winds are between the NNE. to ENK E. 

During January, February, and March the weather is generally very fair; 
mild and pleaſant; the ſky ſerene; the ſea ſo extremely ſmooth, that often a 
ſhip's boat may land on the beach at Madraſs. There is generally a greater 
ſurf there than at any other part of the coaſt ; and without ſtorms ; ot, if 


they happen, they are but of ſhort duration: 0 that theſe are the fineſt months 
in the year on this coaſt. | 


The winds, in theſe monchk. are moſtly fron ENE. and NE. in the 5 
and varying to NNW. or NW. in the night; or, more particularly, about 


I 2 | tlie 


a, * 
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the full: and change of the moon. After midnight the winds: 1 from N. 5 
to NW. a little freſh, ſometimes to the SW. and ſometimes it is q calm; hurt 
when there is 3 briſk gale, it laſts uninterrupted till nine or ten in the 
morning, and from that time frequently calm: Jometimes it varies round to 
the W. and SW. with light airs, till about noon; When a little ſooner or 
later, the ſea- breeze ſets in from the SE. varying to ENE, and NE. in the 
afternoon. But, whatever way the winds blow, the weather is always mild 
and moderate. In February the NE. monſoon grows weak, OY 
winds oppoſing it, eſpecially towards the latter end of the mont. 

Some years theſe winds ſet in ſooner on the coaſt than others. Ships that 
Gil at this time for Europe have often met thoſe foutherly winds, and been 
obſtructed by the currents which ſet with the! winds; but they are eaſily 
xeheved by the firſt northerly or ecaſterly winds, n ert if s are far off 
ſhore, where the monſoon always laſts longer. 

The northerly winds continue ſome. years till the end of March, but ſeldom 
without a revolution from the ſouthward. In the offing, and the bay, the 
winds are moſtly in the NE. quarter; but ſometimes vary from NE. to SE, 
and ſometimes, but very ſeldom, to SW. The current generally changes 

with the winds, moſtly to the ſouthward, and ſometimes very ſtrong. | 
Notwithſtanding January, February and March, are the three fineſt months 
in the year, on the coaſt of Coromandel, yet January is not free from ſtorms, 
_ efpetially if the moon is near the full or change,” in the beginning of this 
month. A moſt melancholy ' inſtance of this happened on the iſt day of 

January, 1761, though the'mooti did not change till the 6th of this month: 
Pondicherry was at that time beſieged by the Engliſh, and all our ſquadron 
before that place. The gale came on in the morning, blowing ſtrong at 
NNW. and kept increafing till evening; then it blew exceffive hard, witfi 
a prodigious ſwell from the eaſtward.: the ſea looked quite white, from the 
motion it was in, raiſing the mud from the bottom; the ſky Was entirely 
overcaſt. with a moſt wild and diſmal appearance: ſome of the ſhips in the 
evening parted their cables and went to fea. The admiral made the fignal to 
cut or ſlip, and; put to ſea; and ſoon after, the wind flew about to the NE. 
and. bleiy a Violent ſtorm, with a deluge of rain; this continued ſome time, 
and then abated, or rather lulled; but at the ſame time the ſky looked very 
terrible in the SE. and the wind veered round that way. Soon after came ou 
a moſt violent hurricane of wind and rain, harder than it had been at any 


time before: it ra act ſo for ſeveral hour; then veered round to ſouthward, 
and moderated. 


Our 


e the. NonTu-East Monsoon. = 


Our, ſquadron ſuffered much in this ſtorm : his Majeſty's ſhips, Sunderland, 
Duke: of Aquitain, and the Duke ſtore-thip,. foundered, and: their crews 
periſhed ; the Newcaſtle, Queenborough, and Protector fire-ſhip, were driven 
on ſhore, but their crews ſaved; and moſt, of- the ſquadron loſt their maſts, 
and ſuffered much in other reſpects. | 

April is a very precarious month ; the weather being very uncertain, and 
the winds variable, with ſome rain. In ilie beginning of this month the 
monſoon dies away, and you have the winds. from the fea. at ESE. or SE. 
Sometimes you have freſh gales, varying toward the evening round to SW. 
frequently little wind; but ſeldom calm on fhore, or coaſtways; except 
before ſome gale of wind, or the return of the NE. monſoon. 

This return of the NE, monſoon, makes the April moon dangerous on the 
Coromandel Coaſt ; but it does not always bring ſtorms, though the weather 
looks very threatening; You may have freſh gales, with ſqualls and much 
rain, that hold for two or thiee days, with a great ſwell from the eaſtward ; 
therefore you had better, at this time, take a proper birth from the ſhore, in 
16 or 18 fathom water: the ſea at theſe times is ready to break in 8 fathom, 
ſo chat the ſwell alone is ſufficient to make a ſhip part her cables. 

The Engliſh ſquadron was fo circumſtanced, in 1760, off Cuddalore, Io 
in 7 or 8 fathom water: had the. gale then ſet in as it threatened, it muſt 
have proved fatal to them. This is called the petty monſoon. , In the April 
full moon there have .been ſometimes violent ſtorms and hurricanes, by which 
many ſhips and, lives have been loſt, and great damage done. In ſome years, 
about the end of April, the weſterly winds blow for two or three days together. 
Out in the bay there are little-winds, variable, with calms; the wind moſtly 
from NE. E. and SE. yet ſometimes it blows a fine freſh gale at NE. for 
two or three days together. 

In the month of May the winds Td: moſtly from SE. and SSE. and "IF 
this quarter the ſtrongeſt, and continue for ſeveral days together without 
intermiflion. When theſe winds are moderate, they commonly begin about 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and continue till nine or ten at night; then 
they ſhift to the SSW. and SW. till about the uſual time of nine or ten o'clock 
in the morning, when they ſhift again, freſhen, and blow. ſtrong from SSE. 
and SE. Some years, in this month, you have ſqualls of wind from the NW. 
that laſt an hour or two, with rain and thunder. 

The ſky is generally clear, except ſometimes in the evening it is cloudy in 
the weſtern board, accompanied with lightening. When it blows freſh in 
the day-time, the weather. is hazy, and the horizon ſamewhat obſcured, 

Between 
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Between the ſea and land breeze it is ſometimes calm, though very ſeldom. 
The breeze is ſtrongeſt when there is no calm ; and the SW, wind ſhifts to 
S. SSE. and SE. During this month the currents run very ſtrong to the N. 
we NNE. — the Coaſt of Coromandel. | i 


4 General Account of the Abd near «the Ct of Coromandel, 
| and other Places in the Bay of Dong! e 


LIX. of the WesTERN Monsoon. 


During the month of March, near the Coaſt of Coromandel, the weather 
1s generally very mild, the ſky ſerene, and without ſtorms 3 ; or, if * happen, 
they are of ſhort duration. 

Aſter midnight the wind blows from NW. a little freſh, varying to the SW. 
and ſometimes calm; but when it is a briſk gale, it Jaſts uninterruptedly till 
nine or ten in the morning. | Aﬀer twelve at noon, and ſeldom before, begins 
the breeze from SE. varying to ENE. ſometimes as far as NE. Theſe little 
ſhiſtings happen particularly when the February moon continues long in March. 

Off in the bay the winds vary from SW. to 8. and from E. to ENE. The 
currents change in the ſame manner; but they are more ſubject to ſet 
| northward, becauſe the ſoutherly winds are : moſt frequent. It is nearly. the 
lame along the coaſt, | ft 

In the months of April and May the currehts are ſtrongeſt; then they ſet 
N. and NE. In theſe months alſo the breezes are freſheſt, and from the SSE. 
It is ſeldom calm in April, but when the, March moon is late, arid before > 
gale of wind, or the return of the northern monſoon. 

Near the Coaſt of Coromandel, the return of the monſoon makes the April 

Moon dangerous; but it does not always bring ſettled ſtorms, only ſome 
iqualls and rain, that hold on or off two or three days. In this uncertainty, 
you had better (during this moon) fail two or three leagues off ſhore, in 
15 or 16 fathom, to avoid all danger. This admonition relates only to this 
coaſt; for, in the bottom of the bay, the * of Wie and ſtormas are 
much more frequent. | | 

The regular breezes above mentioned, that blow from the SSE. com- 
monly ben at nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and continue till. nine 
or ten at night, and ſometimes all night. In the morning, before the 
SSE. bieezes begin, the winds blow from the SSW. and SW. When * 
are treth, the SSE. breeze is ſtrong. : 

u 
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In n years, about the end of 2 the weſterly winds blow for 


two or three days. 

The ſky is generally clear; — — in the evening it is A 
in the weſtern board, and accompanied with lightening,' When it blows mem 
in the day time, the horizon is ſome what obſcured to the eaſtward. 

In the month of May the weather is more ſettled. In the morning * 
land breezes from SW. to W. are generally pretty freſh. When they are 
very ſtrong, they laſt much longer than in April: this is the reaſon nay 
the ſea-breezes from the SSE. to S. do not begin till the afternoon, and 
end at nine or ten at night, as obſerved before; and conſequently are of 
ſhorter duration. This happens moſtly towards the end of this month, when 
it ſometimes blows from W. to SW. for three days: together, very ſtrong | 
about the middle of the day, but moderate in the morning and evening. 

Between the regular land and ſea-breezes it is generally calm ; when there 
is none, the breeze is ſtrong, and the SW. winds hon to the South; 
SSE. and SE. | 

Some years there are in this 1 ſqualls of do "has laſt an hag 
or two. Theſe come moſtly from the NW. and ſeldom from the caſtward. 
When they are attended with rain and thunder, it blows the leſs. 

In the bottom of the Bay of Bengal, the Months of April and May 
are dangerous; for beſides the hurricanes which blow violently ſotne years, 
you generally meet with heavy ſqualls from the northward, which laſt 
five or ſix hours, ſometimes longer; and moſtly they happen every two or 
three days. 

During theſe 'two months, the winds that blow in the offing, are from 
the SSW. to SW. and in May WSW. _ | 

The. months of June, July and Auguſt differ but little one from the 
other: the weſtern monſoon is then in its height. In the offing, the winds 
are conſtant from SW. to W. eſpecially in June and July; but, at the end 
of Auguſt, they frequently blow from WNW. and ſometimes NW. Near 
the Coaſt of Coromandel, the land- winds are not conſtant ; but you com- 
monly have the ſea · breeze from S. to SE. 

The W. and SW. winds, during theſe three months, are ſultry, hot aud 
in ſupportable; but more ſo ſome years than others. They ſometimes blow 

with ſuch violence, that they darken the air with the duſt and ſand they raile 
from the ſhore ; and theſe clouds of duſt reach a great way off at ſea; this 
happens moſtly in dry ſeaſons. But when the fqualls are more frequent, the 
rains * this effect of the wind : this 1 is commonly experienced about the 


end 
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end of June, and in July, rather than in Absguſtz then the c, Nur . 10 


are more frequent. 

When the weſterly with blow hardeſt, the ſea MrGnooth: an 450 
| en at Pondicherry. Then the country veſſels paſs che e; ue 
at all other times breaks very much, and ſometimes is not paſſable. 

Although it is pretty fine weather, at this time of the year; en We edel. of | 

Coromandel, it rains abundantly in the bottom of the bay, at Ballaſore, 
Chatigan, W and on . Coaſt OY Stains ra other ane in Gs 
eaſt. 

The Sw. whdde blow very n at this ſeal, in ae Ballaſore eld i 
that the pilots for the Ganges cannot get aboard the ſhips. "TeV rn mn 
you: ought to be well provided with good 45 and cables. 

The month of September, though inconſtant, is more ſubject 1 to "weſterly 
winds than to any other. Fhey vary from SW. to North. The day breezes 
blow ſometimes from NE. but oftener from SE. and SSE; In general, from 
whatever quarter it blows, it is very moderate, except a few ſqualls. 

ln the bottom of the bay, you have little wind from the middle of Auguſt 
to September; but abundance of rain. 

The currents, which all this mon ſoon is with the winds to the NE. 
flacken in September; and on the Coaſt of Gergelin, about eight days before 
the equinox, they make to the ſouthward; and are rapid at the end of the 
month. This is a great help to ſuch ſhips as fail, at this time, from Bengal 
for the Coaſt of Coromandel, or other parts. 

Almoſt ev ery year, ſoon after the equinox in September, you — 0 firong | 
eaſterly winds in the bottom of this bay, on the Coaſt of Orixa, and at 


Ballafore ; whereas, in the middle of the gulf, the winds j comply blow 
from the N., 0 


IX. of * EASTERN Monsoon. 


On the Coaſt of Coromandel, the month of October is the moſt ese en 
in the year. The winds there are then changeable, frequent calms, rains, aud 
fur weather. The NE. Monſoon is not perceivable till the end of this month; 
nor is it certain then. At. the change of the SW. monſoon, the winds vary; 
towards the SE, they are pretty freſh; but, when towards the. NW. they are 
weak, and frequent calms. Sometimes in the morning it will blow freſh from 
the eaſtern board; and ſometimes, for; three, or four days, the winds in the 
morning blow from NNW. aud in the afternoon, from NE. 


1 variety 
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A variety of ſqualls, rain, and dark clouds, that obſcure the horizon, ſeem 
to preſage violent ſtorms ; theſe, however, ſeldom happen. It is on this 
account, that all the ſhips leave this coaſt about the 2oth of this month, either 
to winter on the eaſtern coaſt of the bay, or for any other deſtination. 

At Bengal, the rains are commonly over by the 13th or 2oth; but the 
Ganges continues to overflow till the end of this month, which is more ſubject 
to ſtorms and tempeſts than on the Coaſt of Coromandel ; though there it 
often blows very freſh from NE. to E. Therefore the ſhips that depart late 
(at the end of September, for inſtance) from the Coaſt of Coromandel for 
Bengal, ſhould keep out at ſea, or they will run great riſque of being loſt 
on the Coaſt of Orixa. | 

How far ſoever the month of November may be advanced, in the NE. 
monſoon, you have, during its continuance, variety of winds; moſtly from 
NNE. or in the morning from NW. and NNW. and in the afternoon from 
NNE. and NE. but ſometimes from the SE. and SW. for three or four days. 
The former part of this month is ſubje& to calms for ſeveral days, and 
commonly followed with ſtorms, which happen more at this than any other 
time of the year. They are ſo violent, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride at H. 
They generally begin from the NW, and chop ſucceſſively from N. to NE. 
ENE. and Eaſt. The ſea then riſes ſo prodigiouſly, that you ſee it foam a 
league off, When theſe tempeſtuous winds ſhift from eaſt to ſouth, they 


moderate, and the ſky grows clear ; but if, after having blown violently from 
NE. a calm enſues, preſently it blows hard from SW. 


Some years theſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have not been ſo 


violent, ſo that a ſhip might ride ſafe in the roads; but, as this is ſo Fe 
it is better not to tarry on the coaſt. 


Out in the bay the winds blow, in November, from NNE. to ENE. 


In December and January the monſoon is regular from NE. to ENF. 
On the coaſt the winds in the morning generally blow from NW. and NNW. 
and about noon it begins to blow from NNE. to ENE. It commonly rains 
if the winds vary from NNW. to N. and it does ſometimes when from the 
NE; but then it blows very hard, for two or three days, and the ſea runs 


ſo high, that no veſſel can go over the bar. Notwithſtanding this bad weather, 
en the ſhips in the road ſuffer, they may ride it out, if they have good 


cables and 43. Some years the winds are nearly alike, at the full and change, 
in December and January, and the ſame in the middle of F ebruary, when the 
January moon is late; but in general they are not ſo ſtrong in January aud 


K | February 
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February as in December ; and it has been remarked, that there have been 
more years wherein theſe months are fine than the contrary, 

In January and February the weather is moſtly fair and moderate, eſpecially 
| when it has been bad weather in November, or the beginning of December. 
As for the currents, they follow the direction and force of the winds. 

The month of February is a continuation of the NE. monſoon; then it 
grows weak, the ſoutherly winds oppoſing it, eſpecially after the 15th. Some 
years theſe winds ſet in ſooner on the coaſt than others. 

The ſhips that fail for Europe at this'time, have often met theſe ſoutherly 
winds, and have been obſtructed by the current, which ſet with the winds ; 
but they are eaſily relieved by the firſt northerly or eaſterly winds, eſpecially 
if they are far off ſhore, where the monſoon always laſts longer. 

The northerly winds continue ſome years till March, but ſeldom without 
a revolution from the ſouthward. On the coaſt the NW. winds blow in the 
morning, and now and then the SE. breezes ; un the afternoon, the weather 
is n mild and moderate, whatever wind blows. 


LXI. Of Monsoows in the ChixA Seas, and near the PRILIyPIxE ISLANDS. 


From the Straits of Sincapore,. throughout the China Seas to the Philippine 
Iſlands, the monſoons are nearly the ſame as on the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
and parts adjacent. 

In the China Seas the SW. monſoon ſets in about April, and continues 
to the beginning of October. 

In June, July, and Auguſt, they have much rain, and ſometimes freſh 
gales of wind in theſe ſeas. 

In September the winds are favourable, and ſometimes from NE. to E. 
and SE. blowing freſh with rain; but in general they are from the SW. 
quarter, and continue thus to the new or full moon, at the beginning of 
October: then they generally break up in a violent ſtorm from the SW. 
Sometimes the ſtorm comes on at W. or NW. with abundance of rain. 
When the ſtorm ceaſeth, the wind ſhifts gradually round to the N. NE. or 
ENE. in which quarter it continues all the NE. monſoon. 

The whole month of October is rather dangerous. In this month they 
have gencrally ſome rain; but after that the weather becomes fair and ſettled, 
and the nayigation of theſe ſeas is reckoned very ſafe. 

About 25 or 30 leagues to the caſtward of the Nicobar Iſlands, in the 


in an Sea, you loſe the SV monſoon, and have the winds favourable from 
W. to 


* 
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W. to N. ſometimes SE. S. or SW. but moſt from the NW. quarter, with 
ſome hard ſqualls, and rain, which come always from the NW. quarter, and 
are of great ſervice to ſhips bound to the ſoyth-caſt through the Straits of 
Malacca. In theſe ſqualls you ought to carry fail, becauſe RP you will 
greatly facilitate your paflage. 

At other times you will meet with little winds” that are ale alſo 
calms, quite through thoſe ſtraits. But as ſoon as you get clear without 
Pedro Blanco, and the iſlands off point Romania, you then get hold of the 
SW. monſoon again, which blows freſh quite through the China Seas to 
the Philippine Iflands. 

The NE. monſoon blows from Occober to April; but in Joinery it is 
reckoned to blow hardeſt. Frequently you have much rain, and a pretty 
large fea, with intervals of fair 'weather, throughout the China Seas ; but you 
will be moſt likely to have this weather near Pulo Sapata and off Pulo 
Auore. 

As ſoon as you enter the Straits of W you loſe all that rough 
weather; and all the way through the Straits of Malacca to Acheen-head, 
you will have moderate and fair weather, little winds, variable winds and | 
frequent calms. 

Sometimes, in Malacca Road, you will have frequent 3 from NE. 
to E. but you do not find theſe winds in any other part of the ſtraits, 
till you get to Acheen-head ; there you meet with the NE. monſoon. 


Of Currents in the Eaſt India Seas. 


LXII. Of CurnenTs ia general. in the INx DIA SEAS. 


The currents in the Eaſt-India Seas, like thoſe in the other ſeas, are ſo 
various and uncertain, that it ſeems impoſſible to give any general account of 
them for all times and places, otherwiſe than as they have been found by 
experienced navigators. The winds are found chiefly to cauſe currents, but 
more eſpecially ſo in ſhoal water; therefore currents are commonly near the 
ſhores : but, though the winds principally occaſion currents near the ſhores, yet 
great ſtreams from adjacent rivers, co-operating with the winds, often increaſe 
theſe currents. On the other hand, the direction of theſe ſtreams often retards 
and ſometimes cauſes a current to run againſt the winds. The ſituation 
of the place, as an iſland, ſtrait, bay, &c, binds, breaks, and otherways 
influences the general currents ; ſo do the moon, and ſtorms of winds, ſome- 


times: but ſuch are of ſhort contm̃uance. 
K 2 LXIII. 
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LI. Of Conners near the Coafts of AFRICA, 3 the ReD Sz4, 


PERSIAN GULF, and GUADEL CoasTs. _ 


Along the NE. Coaſt of Africa, from Cape Baſſes to Guardefoy, and from 
thence along the Coaſt of Arabia to Cape Roſalgat, and on the Guadel Coaſt, 
the current begins to ſet, from the SW. quarter, in March and April, and 
continues till n ; after that, it ſets from the NE. during the other. 


ſix months. 
From May to e the ſtream commonly runs out of the Red Sea; ;: 


and from October till May, runs into it from the ocean 


In the Perſian Gulf the current generally runs out, all the time it is run- 
ning into the Red Sea, from the ocean; and it runs in from May to e 
ber, whilſt the ſtream is running out of the Red Sea. 


LXIV. Of CunrenTs near the CoasT of GuzurAT round to Bonar. 


From Bombay to Diu Head, there is ſeldom any remarkable current ; 
that track having commonly regular and ſtrong / tides, except in September, 


then the ſtrong freſhes out of the Rivers Cambay, &c. cauſe a ſtrong | current, 
to the ſouthward. 


IXV. Of Connenrs near the MALABAR Coaur: 


Focal Borabay ſouthward to Cape Comorin, thete is almoſt a 3 
current. Sometimes it is very ſmall, from NNW. and NW. except from 
October to January; then there will ſometimes be a briſk current from the 


SE. running chiefly between Cape Comorin and Cochin ; but ſeldom reaching 
more northerly, or laſting long. 


LXVI. Of Cunnzurs in TorrACArzen Bar. 1 


In Tuttacareen Bay, there is com oO⁰¹ a ſmall current to the . 


from May to September; and the aher half year, from the ee to mr 
ſouthward. 


LXVII. Of Connexts near ZELOAN. 


From Beicbarkim Iſland, along the ſouth fide of Zeloan, there begins. to run 
a ſtrong current to the eaſtward, early in May; and it uſually continues till, 
September; In thoſe mouths there is little or no current near the eaſt ſide: 
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of Zeloan, viz. from about Anquin to Crankanella; but from that bay the 
current again begins to run along the ſhore to the northward, and continues 
acroſs the gut to the Coaſt of Coromandel. 

From the latter end of September, (ſometimes ſooner) to February, the 
current runs from Point Pedro, along ſhore, to the SE. SSE. S. SW: and W. 
quite round to Point de hl, where 1 it ceaſes ; and the current out of Tutta- 
careen is met. | P27 


LXVII. 9 ConnenTs near te Coats of COROMANDEL, Cor eon and 
OR1xa. 


Very near - the ſhores of Coromandel, Golconda, and Ori, about the latter 
end of January or early in February, the current begins to run to the north- 
ward, and continues, with little intermiſſion, till about the latter end of 
Au guſt; then it e and runs (near the n to the ſouthward, until 


LXIX. 07 Connuns n near the CoasT of BENGAL. ; 


From Balaſore eaſtward, along the bottom of the bay, to Chittigong. 44 
out and into the rivers, prevail moſt part of the year, except in September, 


October and November; chen there is uſually a current to the WSW. 


LXX. Of CURRENTS near the Coasr of ARACAN. 


Between Xittigaa or Chittigong, and Cape Negrais, there i is ſeldom any 
ſtrong current, and oftentimes none. From the middle of December to May, 
there often runs a ſmall current to the ſouthward ; and from June to Sep- 
tembe fy to the northward. . 


LXXI. Of . near the Coder of Pzov. 


Along the Pegu ſhores, the currents are much-the fame as from Bulaſore 
to Wet or Chittigong. | 


LXXII. of CunnanTs near the Coat of TANASSARY. 


The coaſt, from Junkcelone-Head northward to near Martavan, is more. 
ſubject to tides than currents; ; however, when any happen, it is commonly 
from the NE. quarter, in Septeraber and Ober: ; or from the SW. K 98 
in November to March. : 
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IXXII. Of ConrenTs in the Bar of BRNO ATI. 


From the end of September to near Chriſtmas, through the whole Buy 6 of 
Bengal, there generally prevails a current, more or leſs, weſtward of S. or 


weſtward, of N. for it runs both ways at times, though the firſt is much 


more prevalent than the laſt. 


' LXXIV. Of ConnenTs in the STRAITS of Matacea. | 
Various tides ſome very ſtrong ones, prevail through the ſtraits of Malacca ; 


but they are not ſo regular as at Bombay, and ſome other places. They are 


conſiderably influenced by currents from the adjacent ſeas. Theſe currents are 
of ſhort continuance ; and commonly from the eaſtward in November, 


| December and January ; ; but from the weſtward i in May, June and July. 


LXXV. Of CurrENTS, near the WEsT Coat of SUMATRA and JAVA. | 


Along the weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, and S. of Java, the current commonly 
runs as the monſoons blow, viz. from the NW. between October and May, 
and from the SE. from May to October. 


LXXVI. of CURRENTS in the STRAITS of SUnDA. 


In the ſtraits of Sunda ſometimes the currents are very ſtong, eſpecially in 
the narroweſt part; but they are not very ſteady. From January to April, 
the current generally runs from the weſtward into the ſtraits ; and-all the other 


part of the year, it commonly runs out of the ſtraits from the caſtward. 


LXXVII. Of CurreNTs in the Suairs of Banca, Bar of Stam, the CoasT 
of Cnina, CamMBoDlA, &c. 


In April the currents begin to run more or leſs, to the northward, through 
the Straits of Banca, and paſt the Straits of Malacca, and along the W. fide 
of Siam Bay. But along the NE. fide of the Bay, the currents run pretty 
ſtrong to the ESE. until eaſtward of point Uby; then they bend to the 
NE. quarter, and run along the Coaſts of Cambodia, Cochin-china, and 
China, till September, when the oppoſite monſoon and currents begin to 
prevail from the N E. quarter, and continue to March or April. 


LXXVIII. Of CurnenTs in the CHINA Sukk; 


Through the China Seas, at a diſtance from the ſhores, the current 5 : 
runs, mare or leſs, to the N E. quarter, from the middle of May to the mid- 
| dle 
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de of Auguſt ; and the fame way from og mls of OQtober to March or 
April. 

- LXXIX. Of the Quantity 4 in the Ix DIA Seas. 
Through the China Seas, and along the adjacent ſhores, the currents from 
the NE. quarter are commonly much ftronger 1 in October, November, and 
December, than the oppoſite currents are in May, June and July. They run 
particularly ſtrong within the iſlands and ſhoals, that lie near the ſhores : this 
many ſhips. bound to Canton, and which have been driven among the iſlands 
to the weſtward, have experienced ; for they _— been obliged to wary up 
quite to Mocoa. | 
The ſtrongeſt currents, in theſe ſeas, are ag che Coaſts of Cambodia, 
the latter end of November. From Cape Avarillo, till beyond Pulo Caceir 
de Terra, it certainly runs from fifty to ſeventy miles to the ſouthward, 
every twenty-four hours. Some part of the ſtream running into the Straits of 


| Malacca,' cauſes the tides to run nine hours one way, and only three hours 


the other. The ſame happens ſometimes in May and June, from the current 
cauſed by the SE. and SW, monſoons. 


LXXX. Of Cunnenrs in the STRAITS of MALACCA, BANCA, and Suna. 


Through the Straits of Banca, during the neap tides, the current will run 
two or three days one way. Though the ſtreams in the Straits of Malacca, | * 
Banca and Sunda, partake in a great meaſure of the nature of tides, they never i . 
run ſo ſtrong in the two firſt as in the laſt. From Bantam Point to Angar | 0 
Point, the currents will ſometimes run from the eaſtward, two or three miles 1 
an hour, for two or three days together: this happens chiefly in June, July I 
and Auguſt. The ſtrongeſt ſtreams in the Straits of Banca, run to the ſouth- 
ward, from.the middle of November to the middle or end of January. | 


- 


LXXXI. Of CURRENTS near the Wrsr CoasT of SUMATRA and JAVA. 


Along the SW. Coaſt of Java and Sumatra there i is not uſually any ſtrong 
current, thoſe cauſed by the monſoons ſeldom running above half or thites 
quarters of a mile an hour ; except off Flat 'Point, where the ſtream runs 


ſometimes ſtrong to the northward for ſeveral days: but this is properly the | 0 
Strait of Sunda, | 


LXXXII. 
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IXXXII. of © Babi egy in | the Bar 771 eg iN 1 


The current from the NE. quarter, in the Bay of Bengal, like that in 5 
China Seas, runs generally much ſtronger than the oppoſite currents, e 
5 | off Jagrenat Pagoda; there it is thought to run ſtrongeſt. | | 
Eh It will run for many days from two to four miles an hour, late in Oktober 
and November; but the current from SW. ſeldom runs above half ſo ſtrong. 
Hard gales of wind, that happen ſometimes at the begining or during the 
SW. monſoons,, have been, known to cauſe a ſtrong current to the ſouthward, 
along the weſtern ſhores of the bay, for, two or three days, eyen in the 
months of April, May, June, July, and Auguſt ; but there ſeldom. or never 
is any check to the Current near the ſhores, from the NE. quarter, in October 
and November. „ 
Eaſtward of che Syrian river is ; the Coaſt of Martavan, where the tides are 
Io ſtrong that no H or cables can hold a ſhip. The floods come in with a 
boar, or ſurf, from ten to fourteen feet perpendicular height ; ; therefore all 
ſhips ſhould carefully avoid this track. | 


LXXXIII. Of CurrtnTs near ZELOAN. 


The currents round Zeloan are liable to ſudden: and unaccountable altera- 
tions. A ſhip has been forced to Y in a calm, near Barbarian Iſland, by a 
current, or a tide ſetting at the rate of three miles an hour, right upon the 
ſhore ; but ſtreams are not frequent, nor of long duration. 

The uſual general current along the ſouth fide of the iſland, runs in June and 
November, from 2 to 35 miles an hour. The current on the NE. fide of the 
iſland is ſeldom or never ſo ſtrong. In Tuttacareen Bay, in June and Novem- 
ber, the current ſeldom e eight miles a day, off ſhore. Near Zeloan 
it ſometimes runs faſter; but near the main there is ſeldom any current. 


LXXXIV. Of CunnenTs between the Coasrs of Arrica and MALABAR. 


In the large track of ſea that lies between this Coaſt and Africa, there is 

ſeldom any great current; but in Auguſt and September the freſhes from the 

Cambay rivers uſually cauſe a current to the ſouthward, of* from eight to 

. thirty miles a day. This is chiefly found to the northward of 17? ; near the 
land it gradually diminiſhes till December, during which month, and the two 

following, there is little, and often no current. In March the almoſt nor- 

therly.. winds cauſe a ſmall ſtream to the fouthward, of from eight to thirteen 


1 | bo * ; 2 miles 
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miles a day ; but this is not conſtant, Ships going weltward God a conſtant 

current to SE. and SSE. during the months of February, March, and April, 
of from twelve to thirty miles a day: they meet with it from 23 to 40 leagues 
off the ſhore ; and before they have paſſed it, they muſt be from 100 to 
140 leagues weſtward of Cochin. 

The rivers of Sindy, &c. co-operating with the NE 1 Wy a 
current to the WSW, and SW, along the Coaſts of Guadel, Arabia and 
Africa, to Cape Baſſes ; from September to February, of from eight to thirty 
miles a day. In March the oppalite current begins, and runs with much the 
ſame force; but neither is conſtaut, for a current has been found off Cape 
Roſalgat, early in January, of thirty miles to the northward in a day, though 
the wind at the ſame time blowed very hard at NW. 


ILXXXV. of the CURRENTS in he Prxslan Gurr. 


The current that happens i in the outward Gulf. of Perſia, between Cape 
Roſalgat and Cape Jaſques, is fluctuating, and not frequent ; and along the 
ſhores, in the inner gulf, there are pretty regular tides. A current runs often 
in the middle of the gulf, and ſometimes, though rarely, along the ſhore. 
That in the middle is generally down, as thoſe near the ſhores run uſually 
up the gulf. Neither are very ſtrong (from 8 to 20 miles in a day) nor 
of long continuance ; and the times they prevail are uncertain. 


' LXXXVI. Of Cunnents in the Rev Sea. 


The ſhores of the Red Sea have ſome tides ; but 3 
ſtrong, conſtant, nor regular, as thoſe in the Perſian Gulf. The currents 
are uſually near the middle of the ſea, and run from ten to twenty miles a 
day; this is chiefly true below Mocha; for between Mocha and Judda the 
current often runs to the northward in June, when the northerly winds blow | 
ſtrongeſt ; and there is a ſtrong Oy at the ſame time, N f 
off Babel- Mandel. | 


A Iu of the Eaſt Coaſt of abi from the 11 b 
160 the Straits of Babel-Mandel. x 
LXXXVII. Of the River Dos, . ; 


From the river Dos Fugos, ſituate under the equinoctial line, to Cape 
Ts $6.00 Inglines to NEbE. The iſlands of Brava, ne 17 
| L | of 
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of north latitude, to the NE. of a cape chat projects a little from the land, 
The northernmoſt of theſe iſlands has, at the NE. point, a ſandy bay. The 
SW. point is higher than the reſt of the iſland, which may be of about 13. 
league extent, NE. and SW. The ſoil of theſe iflands is dry and barren, as 
is the whole coaſt : there is no other particular mark for this coaſt, which may 
be ſeen eight or nine leagues at ſea. It is unknown what ſoundings are off it; 
the n we have of this part making no mention of any. 


LXXXIX. Of Cars Basses. 


The latitude of Cape Baſſes is 4? 45 north. It is ſo called from a reef 1 
ſurrounds it, and projects about 5 a league. This cape is only known by the 


different form of the coaſt, which from NEbE. ſtretches to the NNE. as far 


as 99 .50' N. as appears by the Journals of the ſhips le Royal Philippe, 
Union, and le Mer). This coaſt is of a middling height, and may be ſeen 
nine or ten leagues off. Its ſoil is ſandy, dry and barren. There is nothing 
farther remarkable. In coaſting this part are ſeen ſeveral bights, or bays, 
concerning which we have no account. There are ſoundinge in 20 or 30 
fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. It is beſt to ſail along this coaſt in the 
day time, it being unſafe to approach it at night; on the ere 1 is 
neceſſary to ſteer a quarter of a point wide of it. 


XC. of Carr DAL GADA, or DE LA 8 


Cape dal Gada, or Cape de la Goada, is in latitude 109 7 N. by Hadley's 
quadrant ; 4 leagues to the ſouthward of which is another point; and the 
land which lies between theſe two, may be perceived 12 leagues. It is very 
even at top, ſteep, and has white ſpots along the ſea ſide. The chief mark to 
diſtinguiſh the cape, in coming from the ſouthward, is, that the coaſt ſeems 
to diſappear, and forms a large bight, or bay, to enter which care muſt be 
- uſed, not only becauſe it is unknown, but on account of the S. eaſterly 

winds, which render it very difficult to fail out _ The bottom of the 
bay cannot be ſeen in paſſing by. 


XCI. Of Cars Dok pi. 


Being off Cape dal Gada 3 or 4 leagues, Cape Dorfui may be feen, bearing 
NEbE. This is the moſt eaſtwardly land of all Africa, Coming from the 
ſouthward, it appears like an ifland, floped to ſeaward. To the weſtward 
of this is a mountain, like a barn, © which is 58 thereto : by ow 1 

f this 


} 
* 
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this is che reaſon that ata diſtance they appear ſeparated. The land to the 
northward of Cape. Dorfui cannot be perceived, till the Cape bears * 
The cape is very high and ſteep ; its latitude is 19? 20'N. | 


XCII. Of Cars GvanDarvr. 


From Cape Dorfui to that of Guardafui, the courſe is N. weſterly 21%, 
and diſtance 30 leagues. . Between the two, and cloſe within cape Dorfui, is a 
great bight : thence the coaſt runs NNE. as far as Cape Guardafui. . Theſe. 
lands are very high, and the beach very ſteep, whitiſh, and rugged at the top: 
they appear ſo to within a league to the ſouthward of Cape Guardafw ; 
whence this extremity, as it deſcends, ſeems to form ſeveral ſteps. The cape 
itſelf is low land, yet almoſt 8 to. Its latitude, on comparing many 
obſervations, is found to be about 112 4 N. Ts coaſt is very bold, having 
ſoundings a mile from the ſhore, 


XCIII. Of Cars or Movnr RET Y | 


From Cape Guardafui to Cape Felix, or Mount Felix, the courſe is WbN. 
northerly, diſtance 14 or 15 leagues. The coaſt continues high and ſteep for 
8 or 9 leagues ; the reſt as far as Mount Felix, is a barren plain, and uneven. 
along the ſea ſide; but within land are high mountains. This coaſt is without 
danger: nevertheleſs, if it be night, ſteer a little wide of the two capes, on 
account of a point of land that jets out between them. The variation here 
was 10; degrees weſterly i in 1746. 

Mount Felix is a high and ſteep cliff upon the low land, which 8 | 
it to be taken for an iſland, in coming from the eaſtward. In fine weather it 


may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues, By ſeveral accurate eee che latitude 
of Mount Felix is 11? JN. 


xciv. Of Cars Sr. PeTER. 


Having paſſed Mount Felix, you may ſee the low land continue along the 
ſea ſide, for about 5 leagues, and incline to the S. weſtward ; thence the land 
is very high for 5 or 6 leagues, and terminates in a plain of a middling height, 
which lies- WbS. about 2 leagues. From the weſt end of this plain to 
Cape St. Peter, is reckoned 6 leagues. This laſt coaſt is high, and bordered 
with rugged mountains. The extremity of this chain of mountains is what 
is called Cape St. Peter. About two leagues from this cape, is ſeen by the 
ſea fide a white ſpot, looking like a ſmall ſandy bay. Mount Felix and Cape 
St. Peter lie ENE, and WSW. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues, | ; 

L 2 XCV. 
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From St. Peter's Cape to the iſland Mette, the courſe is WbS. about 21 
leagues : the Coaſt between them forms a bight, where the ſhore is of a mid- 
dling height, and very uneven, but within land are high mountains, 

About 3 leagues to the eaſtward of the ifland Mette, is a peniſula of middling 
height, covered with hillocks, which appear ſeparate. Between the peniſula 
and the iſland there is a bight, the ſea coaſt of which is not high; but 
within land is a chain of lofty mountains. The Iſland Mette, next this 
peniſula, is of a middling height, and is covered with hillocks, the higheſt 

of which, in the middle of the iſland, reſerables at the top the form of a hat, 
or rather a Dutchman's cap. E Wand, and of the Whole 
coaſt, is extremely dry and barren. 


XCVI. Of Burnt or Warrz 14 A5. 


From the iſland Mette to White Iſland, the courſe is nearly welt 18 or 
19 leagues. The main land between the two, is moderately high. This 
iſland is no more than a high rock, which may be ſeen 10 leagues. The 
dung of the birds which cover it, makes it look white. Some navigators call 
it Burnt Ifland; but it is called by the Engliſh, Bird Iſland. It is about 3 
leagues from the Continent, in lat. 11? 22N. When it bears SW. it appears 
very round, and encompaſſed with other little rocks ; but when it bears ſouth, _ 
it ſeems to extend + of a league E. and W. | 

From Burnt, Inland the. coaſt continues to the weſtward, and is very 

mountainous within land. But, as this coaſt is ſeldom frequented, no better 
account can be given of it; for the ſhips generally leave the Ethiopian Coaſt, 
when they are got as far as Burnt Ifland, and ſtretch over to that of ATR. | 


xcvn. of Cars ADEN. 


Cape Aden, in coming from the weſtward, looks like a high illand, el 0 
at the top; and, upon a nearer approach, reſembles two iſlands. The lor 
: land of the bay, which lies to the northward, and can only be ſeen upon a 
near view, occaſions this appearance. When this Cape bears NE. it appears 
like a rugged mountain, its ſouthern extremity is lower than the northern. 
Its latitude is'12? 49' N. 

To the NW of this Cape there is a mountain about the ſame height, equally 
rugged, high on the SE. fide, and low on the NW. and between the two 
are little hilts reſembling rocks, which being on low land, imperceptible at 
the diſtance of eight or nine leagues, appear ſeparate. 


* 


XCVIIL 
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From Cape Aden to the low point of Cape St. Anthony, the courſe } is Wos. — 
19 leagues; the land between the two is low to ſeaward, with here and there 
ſome downs of ſand, till within about 6 leagues of this point, where it riſes ; , 
being formed by a high mountain, which winds a little to the weſtward, and 
then ſtretches away in- lind. This ridge (before you raiſe the low land), 
makes the cape appear high, coming from the ſouthward,  _. 

If, by contrary winds, you are obliged to turn along this coaſt, come no 
nearer than 13, nor fail above 30 fathoms from it, on account of ſand and 
coral rocks, that you may 43 in caſe of a calm: otherwiſe you may be 
expoſed to the violence of the tide, which ſometimes runs very ſtrong, and 
be thereby driven upon the Abyſſine Coaſt, towards the Gulf of Zela, where 
you will be in danger of being loſt.. 

There is a ſmall ſhoal off the —5 point 88 St. 1 bat it "oth 
not run far out; ſo, by keeping i in the above depth, there is e to fear. 8 


XCIX. E 8 Bazzi-Maxwzr. | 


From the 1. point of Cape St. Anthony to Cape Babel landed, he 
courſe is WN. northerly 15 or 16 leagues. Between them the land is low 
along ſhore, forming a deep bay. This makes the cape appear ſeparate ; and 
the ridge of mountains above mentioned extends to the NW. tilt about 
5 or 6 leagues from Cape Babel- Mandel. where they terminate of a moderate 
height, like a gunner's quoin, riſing gradually from north to ſouth ;; n ee 
part to the northward, and blunted a little more northerly, = 

In foggy weather, or otherwiſe, care muſt be taken to avoid entering this 
bay, as ſeveral ſhips have been loſt there, thinking to fail into the Straits, 
and miſtaking (for want of experience) Cape Babel-Mandel_ for the iſland of 
the fame name. Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to avoid this miſtake ; the cape 
making as above deſcribed, and the iſland being low and ſmooth : the two 


extremities of it deſcend alike from the middle, like Nen Iſle near 
Cape Good Hope. 


9 of Bapzr-Mayper Srharr, 

Betas the iſland and the cape is the Little Strait, o called to diſtiuguiſh 
it from that to the ſouthward. This ſtrait is four miles broad. There is no 
danger, Bü to keep rather nearer the iſland than the cape ; in irregular 

foundings, 
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ſoundings, from 20 to 10, 14 and 9 fathoms, coarſe ſand, and now and then 
7 fathoms, upon a ſmall, bank, but no danger. | 

Having paſſod chis trait, if there is not time enough to get to Mocha by 
day-light, it is better to 43, than run the hazard of overſhooting it. In 
this caſe you muſt ſhut up the ſtrait, and 45 a little to the northward of 
Cape Babel-Mandel, where the water is always very ſmooth. If you 45 with 
the mouth of the ſtrait open, you ſtand a chance of ling your cables and 
43, as many ſhips have done. 

Either entering or'cotning out of the Rea Sea, it is better to paſs through 

this ſtrait than that to the ſouthward of Babel-Mandel iſland ; becauſe in a 


calm you are there expoſed tc to the currents; and, there is no d aca 
but near che illand. 5 


ca. of Mook Roas. 


From the entrance of the Straits of Babel-Mandel; to Mocha road, the 
courſe is NNW. 13 or 14 leagues. The land is low along the ſea- ſide, but 
within land are high mountains. Keep about 1% or 2 leagues off ſhore, in 
9, 10 or 12 fathoms water. On the beach you may perceive a little fandhull ; 
it is ſomewhat nearer to Mocha than Cape Babel-Mandel. 

The approach to the town is known by the date-trees, which extend about 
2 leagues to the ſouthward, along the ſea-fide.. Theſe are the only trees to 
be ſeen along this coaſt, which is very barren. When you are hereabout come 
no nearer than 13 fathoms, in order to avoid a bank, that encompaſſes the 
road on the ſouth fide, on which there are but 2 fathoms. This bank is ſo 
much the more dangerous, as it is ſteep to; for, from 10 fathoms, you 
ſuddenly have 3 or 2. Then keep in this depth till you bring the ſpire of the 
great moſque to bear SSE. when you may haul in for the road, and 43 in 
what depth you think proper. You have a good birth with the following 
bearings; namely, The north fort SEbE. - The ſouth. fort SbE. Tue "_=_ 
moſque ESE. off ſhore three or four * | 


Of th Ge. if Arabia and Perſia, 
CI. Of the Wins and CurRENTS near the CoasTs of ARABIA and Pgns1A. 


It is neceſſary to inform navigators, that from the beginning of April to 
the end of Auguſt, the winds blow upon this coaſt from SW. to SSW. varying 
to the weſt, in hard ſqualls, and ſometimes accompanied with rain. Therefore, 


during 


1 
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during this part of the year, working to windwad along 1 coaſt is 
impracticable: for there is no port to ſhelter you from the ſtorms ;. and, in 
many places, no ſoundings further than 2 leagues off ſhore, But, though it 
may be impracticable to gain a paſſage; after the SW. winds are ſet in, by 
keeping on the Arabian coaſt, (or even out in the middle of the ſtraits, where 
the currents then ſet ſtrong to the eaſtward) yet it may be obtained by keeping 
the Aftican ſhore on board, as much as poſſible, till paſt che meridian of Aden, 
and then ſtretching over for the Coaſt of Arabia. In September the winds 
blow a little freſh from the eaſt, with ſtrong currents to the Weſtward, and 
continue ſo to the end of March, with frequent land and ſea breezes, which 
blow very faint from the weſtward, but very freſh from the eaſtward... 

Hence it is that the ſhips that fail from Mocha toward the end of Auguſt 
or later, bound to the eaſtward, ſhould avoid this coaſt, and keep more 
ſoutherly, in order to take the advantage of thei WSW. winds, that blow there 


till the middle of September. Many fen ae 1 ops e of 
attention to this obſervation. it 7 550 


mm. of Mitora Bay. woes From 


The Bay of Maculla i is about 3 leagues deep and, 6 A The kd —_— 
high. On the NE. point, is one mountain, ſornewhas higher than the reſt, 
under which is the road, which ſerves for ſhelter from the winds blowing 
from ENE. to NW. Here is ſafe. anchorage, a cahle's length from a little 
rocky point, where all the danger is in fight. NW. three cables length from 
this point, there lies a reef of rocks under water, upon which the ſea ſometimes 
breaks. The marks for 43 here are the eaſtern point of the S one 
league, and the weſternmoſt point SW, in 3; fathoms, E eit 

For the reſt of che bay, you may 4 in 15 or 16 fathoms, at 1 (na off 
ſhore. In the bottom of this bay is the little town of Foa; and on the point, 


ſome fiſhermen's huts. Fiſh here are en and __ but water-and a 
proviſions are ſcarce, and very dear. | 4 


CIV. Of SHARAR Poixr. 


47 : 


4 


From Maculla bay to the point of Shahar the: courſe is  ENE. 12 or 13 
leagues. There. are many villages ſeen along this coaſt, whoſe inhabitants 
are not very ſociable. From the eaſtern point of Yann 1 To may coaſt it 
in 9 fathom, or nearer on occaſion. | 

Shahar appears a fine town, ſituate by the ſea fide, 8 be en got 6 
leagues at ſea, reſembling ſeveral white cliffs : it is known by two hills, one 
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to the 8 Fr the other to the ſouthward, The Abbe are 
civilized ; that is to ſay, they can behave well for their own intereſt, and with 
good looking after. They have a king, who gives a kind reception to 
ſtrangers. The marks for 43 are, the northernmoſt hill NEbN. and the 
veſternmoſt hill, weſt by che compaſs; in 9 fathoms, ſand and ouze, The 
variation, according to the Engliſh Pilot, Was oe. or 15 pes in the year 
1709, and i in 2 about 11 degrees. 


: * * 


07 Gans webs Liter or Bara: ET 


"From 4 to Cape Boccouas-Hova, or Bogathſua, the courſe is eaſt. 15 
or 16 leagues, | a clear bottom, without any danger. The coaſt is pretty high. 
There are from 50 to 60 fathoms, 2 leagues off ſhore. One league from the 
Tape there are "but twelve fathoms; ; and, as you approach, it ſhoals a. | 


1 275 CVI. Of KrssEN' or Kalsux Feix r and Carr rex roaex. 


From Cape Boccouas-Hovi to Kiſſen Point, the courſe is ENE:N. 3¹ or 
32 leagues. The inland part between them is high, and may be ſeen at leaſt 
10 leagues ; but the coaſt is low. Here are ſeen many villages. All this 
coaſt is very ſafe, having from 30 to 40 fathom, 11 or 2 leagues off ſhore. 
Kifſen Point is high land, which may be ſeen 10 leagues at ſea, and is remark- 
able by two peaks, that make like afſes' ears, when they bear EbN. and 
ENE. and when they bear NW. you may ſee the two little towns of Kifſen 
and Durja.' Their roads are to NW. in what depth you think proper. 

From Kiflen Point to Cape Fortuack, the courſe is NEbE. E. 21 or 22 
leagues, The coaſt between them is low to ſeaward, and high within land: 
there are ſeen ſome villages. © The ſoundings here run farther out; for 2 leagues | 
off you find 37 farhors, which ſhoals gradually failing nearer ſhore. | Bur 1 
Cape Fortuaek, there are 40 or 50 fathoms within half a league. 

This cape is very high, and may be ſeen 20 leagues at ſea, To the FEY 
ward of it, the coaſt forms a large bay, which hath good ſoundings, and 
holding ground. There is no great depth to be found but about the cape. 
You may , in this bay, in What depth you. will; but when you have 
paſſed it, you meet (as in many other parts 4 the Coaſt of Arabia, where 
che ſhore i is high and ſteep) with no convenient depth for /). 


CVII. of Cares Dorrax and MonriBaT. 


Fran Cape Fortuack to Doffar, the courſe is NEbE; E. band 4 differ 
about the ene che © -Bngliſh! Pilot makes it but 48 leagues, others 54- 
a i Thoſe 


oF 
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Thoſe who make this track ought to take notice of the Arens Three 
or 4 leagues before you come to it, you perceive bigh champain land. Doffar 
is a little town ſurrounded with trees; its road is quite ſtrait... They 49 a 
mile off ſhore, in 5 or 6 fathoms, the * ping in che town * 
Here is the beſt ground in the road. 

It is reckoned 8 leagues from Doffar to Moribat, Abbes moſt ſhips abide; 
that loſe their paſſage, It is faid, that this road is n good, ſn ie 
_ eaſterly monſoons: however, this may be uncertain. - 

The tides are very irregular along this coaſt ; ham eds eee times 7 or 
8 feet. The currents commonly ſet with the wind, except at the new and 
full moons: then they run for 3 or 4 days very ſtrong to the nnn 
This change is of great ſervice to thoſe who loſe their paſſage. THI 

Many navigators, who are not acquainted with this accidental Jifferente of 
the winds and currents, are fearful of ſailing near the ſhore. This muſt 
and may be done without danger ; | for the winds ſeldom. wy _ on the 
ſhore, during the eaſterly monſoons. Ee} 

There are many places upon this coaſt where the a are not to 40 | 
truſted, as at Shahar, Kiſſen, and above all at Doffar, where the Chriſtians 

are not all beloved; and Ae Uu are not real friends, whatever they 
may _— | 


— 


cvni. Of the bras SOCCATRA. 


The body of the iſland Soccatra is in latitude 129 45 N. The eaſterumoſt 
point is 5 leagues diſtance from Cape Gardafui. It is about 2 5 br 26 leagues 
from eaſt to weſt, and 10 from north to ſouth; the land is mountainous. 
When the eaſternmoſt - point of high land bears either N. or S. it makes not 
unlike a dolphin's noſe; and from thence the land trenches away to the 
eaſtward, for about three miles, till it terminates in a low point, from which 
a ledge of rocks, even with the water, runs out to the 8. eaſtward, about a 
league. There are two 45 places: that for the eaſterly monſoon is at the 
WSW. part of the iſland, oppoſite one of its coaſts, which extends about 10 
leagues SE. and NW, 

To fail to this 43, if you are to the eaſtward of the iſland, coaſt along 
ſhore in 20 fathoms, as far as the WSW. point of the iſland, which is high 
and bluff, By keeping that depth, the bottom is ſandy, but in 15 fathoms 
there are rocks; ſo that there is no 45 there, in caſe of a calm, without the 
hazard of loſing your 43. Having paſſed this high point, keep in from 15 
| M to 
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5 n and · when you are oppofite a high round hill, in the midllle 
of this part of the coaſt, near which there is another ſmaller, ſplit in the 
middle; and when this laſt. nen, e PRIN 1b. fachoms, andy 
ground. (08. 64s 
Here 9 mn be had, but the er is a little e There 
is better to be had in iome places thereabout, but with great difficuly. x. 
- vi The Bay of Farorida,” on the north fide, where: the viceroy refides, i the 
| moſt convenient place in the iſland for refreſhment and plenty of provifions; 
but the 45 there is not good; being too near fhore. That place is known 
by a point of ſand, which makes the:eaftern fide of the bay. After you have 
doubled it; you may perceive the town, oppoſite to which you may 43 half 
a league from the ſhore, eee ee urs Ken 
good, and proviſions cheap. 
On the north coaſt, ahead ak eek hind 
bay, you may obſerve two white ſand-hills, the weſternmoſt of which is 
much the largeſt: the town lies about four miles to the weſtward thereof, 
under the higheſt and ſcraggieſt part of the land. Vou may 43 about two. 
* dea pee ene 1 Sar SW. | 


of tbe Coaſt of Arabia from Curia Mura | 70 Cape 2 


cm. 0% the col of A214. | 


The bearing of che Coaſt of Arabia, from che Bay of Curia Moria to care | 
Roſalgat, is NEbN. diſtance 1x5 leagues. It is full of rocks and dangers, 
which, are but little known. Beſides, it is not ſafe to approach it, becauſe” of 
the currents all along, which -may ſet you on it, ſhould you be taken in a 
calm. The ſhips bound for Perſia, which commonly make Cape Roſalgat, 
| ſhould not keep more than 15 or 16 leagues to the ſouthward of this cape. 
Along this coaſt there are ſoundings about 3 leagues off ſhore. 


3 | $4 Of Care Rosal.cat. 


Cape Roſalgat is the eaſternmoſt point of the Coaſt of Arabia; its aud, 
according to ſeveral obſervations made at ſea, is 22- 12' N. longitude 592 55⁰ E. 
of London. Its extremity is low, but within land are exceeding high moun- 
= ay 20 leagues off at ſea, N 


. 
o 

. 

s * 
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From Cape Rofilgat to Maſcatta or Mifkat, the coaſt! e 
NW. 26 or 27 leagues. Between the two are ſeen ſome ſandy bays; but ſo 
ſhoal, that there is 0 4, except at Teywee or 'Tagwell, and Cutiat; and 
there it is within piſtol-ſhot of the ſhore. You muſt keep this ſhore on board, 
in the months of April, May and June, if you would arrive at Muſkat, or 
enter the-Perſian gulf. Muſkat is in the latitude bf 232 25 N. The town is 
encompaſſed with a good wall, and the port big envugh . 40 equtain' fifty or 
ſixty fail of ſhips, There are no ſoundings a mile off area.. 
| The reſt of the coaſt, fam Muſkat to Hr debe e. Maſnde, . 
e e Ae eee Sore 711 T ane bo * N 
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„ cl. Of Care sade or Ja "Janes MES. en ui V * 
The cout Ken Mulſkat io. Cape-Jaſques or Foe is NNW. diſtance 
about . 54 leagues. The eaſternmoſt point of this cape forms: ;the-ethreanes 
of the Perſian gulf, and is, according to the generality of navigators," in 
latitude 25? 50“ north. This point is very low, and upon it there is a white 
ſquare cliff, like a monument, ſtanding in the ſea ; but it canndt be {een} = 
when you are in theiroad. In Jaſques Road, the bottom is ſand ; [except very 
near the ſhore, or at the. caſtern point. To the northward! of this point there 
is a little river, where veſſels of about 10 feet (fraught may ride very ſecure. 
Within this river you have 45 fathoms at low water; When on the bar there 
are but five feet, which 2 with the flood to —_ or gat feet. 


CXW. of Ne Fae Cs 3 16 3169-4 © 


Cape Guadel is of a moderate height, lying in the latitude of 2 25 N. 01 
bearing from Cape Jaſques EbS. The Engtiſh Pilot makes the latitude of 
Cape Jaſques 255 30 N. and that of Cape Guadel 107 more northerly ; but 
this will not agree with the bearings, which he makes, with the variation 
allowed, WbN. and EbS. The latitude of Cape Jaſques.i is exactly 25? go'N 
and Cape Guadel 2 5 more ſoutherly ; but the navigators ſhould be upon their 
guard. The diſtance per medium of yarious accounts, is fixed i in the new 
W 6 Then 4 +6 0 
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As to a particular deſcription of the coaſt, none of the journals or directories 


make any farther mention than to avoid -coming too near it in the night; 


becauſe the land near the ſhore is very low and not to be ſeen far off, though 


it is high a e e ne tals br eg but very near the 


— 


* 
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e c. % Ser Riva. ne 15 {a 
155 land 160 Oy eee of the mouth of this river, is called 7 . 


natives Divelle, or ſeven months: it ſhews very low, and three or four miles 
off the ſhore there is not above 4 or 5 fathoms water, hard ground, being a 


ſort of coral. The river Sindy, (Sinda or Cinda) hath a bar at the entrance, 
of about 13 or 14 feet at high water. The mark for coming in is a white monu- 


ment, which will ſhew itfelf about four miles off. The river Sindy would 


be very hard to be found, were it not for this monument, which is always 
kept white, to ſerve as a mark. Bring this monument to, bear NE. from you, 
and ſteer directly with it, till you come to the foot of the bar, where, on 


_ occaſion, you may Y in 3 or 35 fathoms; and then the aforeſaid monument 


being brought NE E. yõu may go over the beſt of the bar, ſteering NEbE. 
The bar going into the river is narrow, and has not above 2 f fathom at 
ſpring tides. But as there can be no dependence on inſtructions for paſſing 
the bars of great rivers, becauſe! the banks generally ſhift their places every 
5er or two, therefore I would adviſe the procuring. a pilot of the place. 
The firſt place of any note, after paſſing the bar, is Laribunda, about 5' or 
6 leagues from the ſea; but een N * n is Wann _ 40 
een eee aer bent, mer aht ite 


cxv. 07 the Color if GuzunAr. 


The Coaſt of Guzurat, from Giant's Point to that of the weſt * of Diu, 
lies SE. and NW. 45 leagues, The ſhore is of a moderate height, but it is 


very; mountainous up in the country. There axe id of 36 fathoms, ſand 


and ſhells, 5 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore, 


1 


Lain CXVI. Of Div and PoInT Covina.” „ 


Die lies ds 202 4% N. The harbour between the iſland nd. the. continent 
is very commodious, but the entrance is narrow and difficult. This city has 
been of great note, and the capital of Guzurat ; but now it is, in a manner, 
0 * a heap of ruins. | 3 | wy 


From the eaſt point/of Diu to Point Courba, the courſe ſtretches NEbE. 


diſtance 19 leagues. It is very mountainous, inland; and the coaſt of a2 


moderate height. From this point there runs out a reef of rocks, both above 
and under water, jutting out above 2 leagues, which muſt be n 
avoided, | | 

When you. have doubled the reef off Point Hourds, your courſe to the iſland 
Peram is NbE. 11 or 12 leagues. Come no nearer this coaſt than 11 or 12 


fathoms (this you haye about 3 * off ſhore) on account of the We 


which encotnpals it. 


cxvn. 07 Plan vor and TRAY 


Peram iſland is ſurrounded with rocks. If you are bound to Gow. which 
lies NNW. of this iſland, you muſt bring it to bear weſt, about 1 league; 
and from thence ſteer NW. into the road which is deep enough for large 
ſhips, it having 4 fathoms a league off ſhore. It is very ſecure at all times ; 
for the iſland, and the ſhoals which appear at low water, break the waves, and 
keep them off. The tides here are very ſtrong, eſpecially the ſprings, when 
it is high water at four o'clock. | 

Gogo lies in 212 45 N. it is the only place for tas on this coeds? Sd. 
ſanding what is here faid of it, thoſe who would go there, or to any other 
part of the gulf, ſhould take A rae en this navgation is both bGfficult and 


. 


Y the Coaſt Gow Point de Gall, or Gaula, on . Iland 
Zeloan , Zo Surat, 


CXVIII. Of PornT ps dau, or Gaul. 


Point Gaula is placed, in the new charts, in 6? N. according to ſeveral 
obſervations agreeing with each other, with as much exactneſs as can be 
wiſhed. The longitude is 80? 1 5/ E. of Londot, e by that of Cape 
Comorin, and that of Pondicherry. 

In comparing the reckonings of ſhips, whether failing fro Cape Comorin 
to Point Gaula, or returning from Point Gaula to this cape; their bearings are 
found to be SEI E. and NWZ W, diſtance 68 leagues. Mr. Nichelſon makes 
W 35? * 5 or 66 . from Point e to Cape Comorin. 


Of the Codsr of Praga. * N „ 


a 
* 
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If you ſhould be becalmed in coaſting along Zeloan, 4 in 30 Echoms, 
leſt you be carried off the coaſt by the currents. In eroſſing from one to he 
other, obſerve, that (during the eaſterly monſoons) the currents about Point 
Gaula ſet WSW. and athwart the Gulf of Manara, to the SW. ſo that ſeveral 
ſhips have been driven unexpectedly upon the Maldivia iſlands. To avoid this, 
be careful to coaſt the Ifland Zeloan, nearly as far as Colombo ; from whence 
you may ſafely croſs to Cape Comorin ; but if you ſhould make the land to the 

eaſtward of the cape avoid coming near 1 coalt ; for i it is encompaſſed with 
dangers. _ 

In the weſterly W Bey you muſt 8 to aha has been faid) take 
care of the currents, which ſet with great rapidity into the Gulf of Manara, 
' whereby many ſhips have been horſed to the northward of Negumbo, and with 

great difficulty got out of the gulf again. For want of this precaution a ſhip 
may be aſhore in the night-time, "when you recken her 15 or perhaps 20 
leagues diſtant. The {kilful DaVIgaters cither way, will be upon his guard. 


CXX. Of Care ComoRiN aud Pol r CADIAPATAM, | 


| Cape Comorin lies in between 7* 56' N. and 77237 Eaſt longitude, from 
Londen. The latter was determined by the bearings of the Coaſt of Malabar, 
from Cochien to this cape. Its extremity is low, and, covered' with trees. 
To the northward riſes a little hill, which appears like an iſland, when it bears 
eaſt. The chart repreſents two different views of this cape ; one as it ap 
from the weſt, the other from the eaſt. Some Directories take notice of two 
rocks, 2 leagues SW of Cape Comorin. There was allo a rock, even with the 
water's edge, ſeen by Mr. Nichelſon, (on board his N s ſhip Elizabeth, 
in the year 1759 :) it lies in about the latitude of 5? 43 N. and bears nearly 
SW. from the little hill, to the northward of Cape Comorin, diſtance about 
7 leagues: there are two to the SE. but they are not above a league off thore. 
From Cape Comorin to the Point of Cadiapatam, the courſe is WNW. 
weſterly, 6 leagues. This remark is taken from a draught and directions made 
upon the ſpot, which were communicated by the governor of Pondicherry, 
aud commander in chief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. Between 
the two, but nearer to the cape, is the riyer Manacoudy, whoſe entrance is 
encompaſſed with rocks. Point Cadiapatam forms the eaſtern extremity of 
Colecha bay or road, which lies between two leagues to the NW. Several 
great trees are ſeen on the extremity of it. 


About 


a 
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About 2 of a league to the SSW. of this point there are two little iſlands, 
farrounded with rocks; to the SW. of which, about half a league, according 
ro ſome, and 24 leagues according to others, there is a rock almoſt even with 
the water, the top of which appears like a buoy. o | 
Thoſe who fait near the coaſt ought to be the may car{fal orci it, as 
it ſeldom breaks. The Hage of Colecha is in 14 fathoms, about half a league 
ag weſtward of the TEC a che above · mentioned iſlands. 88 


* of the Is.anD Enxctam, the Rives TexGAYArATNAM and 
Point VEeniam | . 


It 1m; reckoned 8 leagues WNW. from Point Cadiapatam to Point Veniam. 
Half way between the two lies a little iſland called Enciam, quite cloſe to, the 
Continent, upon which a chureh is built. To the eaſtward of this iſland there 
are ſeveral rocks, above and under water; and to the northward of theſe 
rocks is the river Tengayapatnam, or Tegapatam, which runs a great way 
in the land. In the rainy ſeaſons long-boats may enter; but in dry weather 
there is a bar at its mouth, whieh ſhuts up the entrance of it to all but {mall 
craft ; though within the bar this river is-very navigable. 

At 21 or 3 leagues from the river Tengayapatnam, is ſeen a Sho wood ; 
at the weſt end of which begins high red land, intermixed with white, and 
very ſteep to the ſeaward. Theſe high lands continue a league beyond Point 
Veniam, which forms a bluff of the fame lands. This point is known. by the 
coaſt ſtretching from thence to the NNW. The village of Veniam, and the 
river of the ſame name, arc 1 league NbW. off this. Paint. Here the red 
land ends. | 
From Cape Comorin are ſeen a number of churches along the fea fide, 

The coaſt is of aw height to be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at ſea; beſides a chain of 
high mountains, that are ſeen inland, and extend above 1 50 leagues northward, 
Theſe are called by Geographers the Mountains of Gatta. It is not like the 
ſame coaſt from the river Veniam to Anjanga, it being low to Ts m 
only diſcovered by trees upon it. 

A rock is ſuppoſed to be 14 leagues to the w. by N. of Point W 
The Engliſh Pilot lays it down in latitude 8? 10“ N. whereas, in our. new 


charts, it is placed in 8? 17 N. The nN 1 in ad, about 6 or 7 
minutes E. of Cochien. 
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xx. Of Winds on the Coasrs of Matapar, Canara, Ee. 


It is proper to obſerve, that from the month of April to October, the winds 
blow there from NW. to SW. with ſtorms, tempeſts and much rain : therefore 
there is no navigating without much trouble near this coaſt, during this 
monſoon, particularly in June and July. _ 

The ſeaſon growing a little finer in Auguſt, the ſhips that have wintered 
there depart thence for the Coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts eaſtward. 
After the full moon in October you may fail in this part very ſafely; the 
winds then blowing out at ſea, from NNE. without ſtorms ; and along the 
coaſt, ſo favourably, that every day, about eleven or twelve o'clock, they come 
from the ſea, and at midnight from the land. This regularity facilitates the 
navigation of thoſe ſhips who would fail up or down the coaſt ; which you 
muſt always do pretty near, in order to take the advantage of one breeze 
or the other. | 

If you find yourlelf near Jand, before the wind blows from thence, come 
to in the mean time with a ſmall 43, fo as not to ſteer a diſadvantageous 
courſe. If you are ſufficiently diſtant from it, you ſhould 43, and wait for a 
breeze, in order to recover the coaſt. Above all, great regard muſt be had to 
the tides, which, during the calm that intervenes the change of wind, may 
(in a little time) make you loſe the adyantage you have gained. Often with 
a little wind you think you get, when in fact you loſe : this may be perceived, 
being near ſhore. 

In the day-time you may make ſome obſervation by the land; but in the 
night, it is neceflary to have recourſe to the lead to know by ; or, let the 
long-boat 4 near. you: this may ſerve for a compariſon, whereby you will 
know whether the current is favourable, or contrary. If the latter, it is beſt 
to , and ſtay till it is diminiſhed or changed. This inſtruction may be 
uſeful to thoſe navigators who are not experienced, as it may ſerve to make 
them avoid the errors that generally prolong their voyages. 


CXXIII. Of AxIANGA, ColsLAn and COCHIEN. 


From Veniam Point to Anjanga, the courſe is NbW 61 leagues. The 
coaſt is low and woody; and you have ſoundings in 23 or 24 fathoms, 1; 
league off ſhore. Anianga is an Engliſh town; the fort is ſquare, defended by 
baſtions, and there are ſeveral houſes that make it a very pretty place. There 
is a river about 100 paces from the fort; but it is not very conſiderable. 


The 
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The latitude of Anjanga has been obſerved 8? 30 N. The anchorage is to 
the SW. of the fort, in 12 fathoms, at two miles off ſhore. 

From Anjanga to Coiſlan or Quilone, which is a Dutch factory, the coaſt 
lies NNW W. 61 leagues. The land is low to ſea-ward, except 2 leagues 
to the northward of Anjanga, where there is a red beach, ſteep at the ſea fide ; 
then the coaſt continues low as far as Coiflan. Two leagues SSE. of this laſt 
place, is a little river. You have ſoundings, 17 league off ſhore, from 15 to 
24 fathoms, muddy fand. 

Coiſlan is known by its flag, and the Sen tall trees that appear above 
the fort, which is encompaſſed with high white walls. The road is oppoſite 
the fort. Before the fort is a reef of rocks, that may be avoided, by coming 
no nearer the ſhore than 12 fathoms. 

From Coiſlan to Calicoulan, or Carnople, another Dutch factory, in 


latitude 9? N. it is 53 leagues. On this coaſt you ſteer NWbN. and N . 
coming no nearer it than the depth above mentioned. 


It is reckoned 21 leagues NNWIW. from Calicoulan to Cochien. The 
land between them is low, and woody along ſhore. You may coaſt it in 7 
fathoms, ſand and mud. If you turn it, ſtand off no further than 24 fathoms, 
nor nearer than the depth above mentioned, 

Coming from the ſouthward, the town of Cochien can ſcarcely be ſeen ; 
the trees almoſt hiding it. You only perceive ſome houſes and the flag, which 
is hoiſted upon a tower. This town is the chief ſettlement belonging to the 
Dutch, upon the Coaſt of Malabar. It is encompaſſed with a good brick wall, 
fortified with baſtions. The river, at the mouth of which it is fituate, is very 
deep within the bar. They build ſhips there from 200 to 300 tons. This river 
may be conſidered as an arm of the ſea, forming many little iſlands along the 
coaſt, This entrance is between two reefs, - that extend themſelves along 
the coaſt north and ſouth, and project: + of a league into the ſea. 

If you would go to the town, in a boat or canoe; to know the right channel, 
ſteer towards the ſtarboard point going in; and when you are near the ſhoals, 
turn ſhort to the larboard, and go between the two reefs. When you are near 
ſhore, and have doubled the ſtarboard point, ſteer by one of the gates of the 
town, where there is a pier to land on, The beſt anchorage in the road, in 
the eaſterly monſoons, is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flag-ſtaff ENE. 

There is a little bank before the entrance of the river, on which is 4 fathom, 
hard ground; but you run no hazard by Hing in the depth already ſhewn, 
where the bottom is ouze, and very good holding. The town of Cochien is 
plainly ſeen, coming from the northward ; it appears on that ſide very diſtin. 
Its latitude is 9g? 58'N. and its longitude 76? 8' Eaſt from London. 
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CXXIV. Of CRANGANOR, | PexIANA, and CALLICUT. 


Fom Cochicn to Cranganor, (another of the Dutch ſettlements) the cell 
15 NbW. 8; leagues. The land is low and ſwampy along ſhore, and only 
perceivable by the trees ; but inland exceeding high mountains, making . part 
of thoſe which, as was before obſerved, extend from Cape Comorin, To the 
| eaſtward of Cranganor are ſeen two peaks, on the tops of theſe hills; which 

- make like the ears of a hare, when you are right off them. | "I 
| Seven leagues N; W. from Cranganor is Peniana, which is a Dutch 15 | 
ment. To the northward of this place there is a little river, by which the 
pepper is brought; but there is no pallage 1 into it for y but the very ſmall 


country veſſels. 


From Peniana to Callicut, the coaſt extends NNW. 14 Fern 1 
half. way from one to the other you ſee Tannore; and 3; leagues from this 
laſt is the entrance of the river Beypour, which is alſo 3 leagues 88E. of Cal- 
licut. The ſmall country veſſels go in there. The coaſt between Peniana 
and Callicut is all the way woody: when you approach this laſt, you perceive 
ſome little hills, near the ſea-ſide, and at a diſtance the chain of - Gatta 
mountains. There are alſo, in ſeveral places, little pagados near the ſhore, 
which. appear white. You may fail along this coaſt without fear, in 8 fathoms, 
muddy ground, if you come from the ſouthward, RA you are near 
ſhore. 
The town of Callicur ! 15 not quits ſeen, becauſe it is in a little ua Yau 
ſee only to the northward-three white pyramids, which are called the 'Tombs : 
by theſe it is known. Another mark, equally uſeful, is a little hill upon 
the land, detached from the reſt, which appears like two breaſts, and which, 
though more ſoutherly than Callicur, Appears to the nbethuwrard of it, coming, 
"aaa the ſouthward. - 
; This town is the capital of the Samorin, and Pa place of his 8 
A conſiderable trade is carried on here in pepper and cardamums. The Eng- 
liſh have here a factor, and the French another; each of them hoiſting their 
flag upon their factory. The latitude of this town is 11? 18˙N. In the road 
of Callicut, weſt of the Engliſh factory, hes a rocky bank, upon which you 
muſt avoid 4, leſt you loſe your 43- there. At a little diſtance from it 
there is no danger. Small veſſels may 43 between the ſhore and the bank; 
but ſor large ſhips the beſt 4 is to bring the French flag to the ſouthward 
of eaſt, whilſt that of the Eugliſh bears EbN. in 55 fathoms, muddy ground, 
two miles off thore. Mr. N ichelſon lays, when the — Wan bears 
NEbE. 


Of the MaTA NAA Coao. rea 


NEbE. about two tiles. there is a ſhoal with + leſs 3 fathom, hard rocky 

ground, which extends NNW. and SSE. ee lane? of a mile, and its 
breadth little more than two ſhips, length; and has, 5 fathom juſt without 
It is reckoned about 10 leagues NWN. from Callicut road to that of Mahe. 
The Sacrifice Rock lies about 4 leagues: SbE. or rather SbW. according to 
ſome, from the latter and about 64 leagues NWbW. from the former. This 
iſland or rock, is all white, covered with the dung of birds, high and very 
| ſteep on all ſides, and about 2 leagues from the Continent. The , paſſage 
between them is very good, having no leſs than 8 fathoms in the middle 
channel. About one-eighth of a league without this rock you have 15 or 16 
fathoms, and to the ENE. is the river Cotta, in which the pepper trade is 
carried on. The coaſt between Callicut and Mahe is low and very woody, 
with ſeveral little rivers, and Indian villages, the principal of which is called 
Chambaye, about a league SSE. from Mahe ; it belongs to the prince of Bay- 
anor. Near this river are ſeen ſeveral rocks along ſhore. 


 CXXV. Of Mane, Moxrax and TL.L1CHERRY. 


Mahe is the. chief ſettlement belonging to the French, on the Coaſt of | 
Malabar, of which they have been in poſſeſſion ever ſince 1725. This place, 
with all its dependencies on the Malabar coaſt, was ſurrendered to the Eng- 
liſh on the 10th of February 1761. They have built there a town and ſeveral 
forts, which really make a very ſtrong place. The principal fort 1s ſituate on 
a bluff point, at the mouth of a little river, that takes its riſe a great way 
within land. It is navigable, for the little veſſels of the place, a great way 
up; by means whereof they eaſily convey the pepper and cardimums, in 
which is carried on at this place a very conſiderable trade; but there is a 
bank of ſand or bar that ſhuts up the entrance, at high water; and there is 
but ſeven or eight feet depth: this prevents middling ſhips from entering. 
On the other ſide of this river, on a hill, is built another fort, called Great 
Calais. The town is on the ſtarboard-ſide going in, beyond the firſt fort, 
They +, in the fine ſeaſons, in 53 fathoms, the flag of the fort EbN. about 
x of a league off the ſhore. If any accident ſhould oblige you to 45 there 
before the full moon in Odober, . muſt come no nearer 1 12 
fathom. 

About i league NNW. from Make, upon a little hill, is the fort of Moelan, 
belonging to the Engliſh; and a league more northerly, the town and ' forts 
N 2 of 
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G TiWicherry, which belong to em allo.” Here is a {mal bay, into n 

runs the river Dermapatam: in paſſing it you ſee ſeveral great rocks, quite 
in ſhore. Tillicherry belonged formerly to the French, who: forfook it, and 
broke up the HOG. May the 36, 1 1 Off Fan! is an ond „ 


with wood. 


cxXVI. Of Cine MovnT "pt and ee 3 


To the northward of this iſland, about 32 leagues you ſee the Dutch fort at 
Cananor. It is built on a low ground, covered with trees. The town of the 
fame name is near it, and a little river paſſes at the foot of it. N 

Mount Dilla, in latitude 12? 3 N. bears NW. about 10 leagues from Mahe 
road. This mount extends E. and W. and forms a point that projects into 
the ſea. As you come from the northward or ſouthward, this mount appears 
ſeparate from the coaſt. The neighbouring land being very low, and only 

_ diſtinguiſhable by the Une renders this hill and POOR Tre” remarkable to 

navigators. | 

From Mount Dilla to Mangalor, "P courſe is NbW;W. Siſtance 16 3 
Seven miles north of Mount Dilla runs the little river Canople, to the 
northward of which is Mount Formoſa, ſo called by the Portugueſe, from 
its beautiful appearance. This mountain is reckoned to ſtand 4 leagues inland. 
The © coaſt hereabout is low, and covered with wood. Somewhat to the 
northward of Mount ran, you ſee a little hill called Mount Beam or 
. 


O the Coaſt of Canara, 
cxxvn. 07 ST. Mary's IsLANDs, and Pio kon IsLA up. | 


Mangalor is at the mouth of a great. river, wherein the country veſſels fail, 
which do not draw much water, and can go over the bar, which almoſt ſhuts 
up the entrance, Here is a great trade in rice. On the ſouth ſide is a fortreſs 
of the king of Canara, to whom the town and country belong, The Portu- 
gueſe have a factory here. The 4 is off the river's mouth, in 6 or 8 
fathoms, muddy ground. 

About 10 or 11 leagues NWN. from the entrance of the river Nangalor, 
lies the ſouthernmoſt of the St, Mary's iſlands. Theſe are ſeveral little iſlands 
that lie along the coaſt north and ſouth, as far off as the river Bacanor or 


FEE, being about 6 leagues. There is a paſſage between them and the 
| Continent ; ; 


- 
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Continent; but you muſt be experienced, 3 in a 2 veſſel, to attempt this 
paſſage, on account of dibers rocks that lie under water in many places about 
them. There are alſo the Permera rocks aboye water, lying in the E of 
135 Come no nearer them in the night than 16 fathoms. In latitude 135 
50 north, NWZ W. 5 leagues from Bacanor, runs the river Barſalor, to the 
northward of which are two little iſlands, airy tho ov" vgl a * 
chain of rocks that extend along the coaſt! + en NC” 

Nine leagues NW. of the mouth of the tives Bades ning 9 1 lati- 
tude, is Pigeon Iſland : though it is ſmall, it may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at 
ſea, It lies WSW. of the river Batecala, and 21 or 3 leaguts off ſhore, 
where are ſeen again ſeveral little jflands,” Pigeon Iſland has à rock, or little 
illand, off it to the SE. W IEG IONS 'Soens e dee 
the other W. L 
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CXXVIII. of Canrwan, and the lanes of  AnGppive. 


- Fourteen leagues NbW. off Pigeon Ind, 3 is Carwar, which belongs to the 
Engliſh. Juſt by, are the Angedive Illands, on the largeſt of which the Eng- 
liſh had a fort, 

You may 45 at Carwar, with the Duckey or Oyſter rocks, which lie at 
the entrance, NNW: N. and a ſmall rock in the road, open with the iſland of 
Angedive, to the NW: W. diſtant 2 leagues. 

Or you may 45 oppoſite the iſland of Angedive, the body of the i0atla 
NEbE. 4 of a league, and the ſouth point of Carwar NbE. in 105 fathoms. 

The paſſage into Carwar Bay, is between the Oyſter rocks and the little 
iſland, near the ſouth point. In this bay, near the faid point, is a ſmall cove, 
the entrance into which is SE*E. Small ſhips may 40 here in biltty, being 
ſheltered from all winds. At the entrance into this cove you have 4 fathom. 
A ſhip may ride here during the weſtern monſoons, without much 
hazarg. 

There is alſo a paige on either ſide the SY rocks, ſa 7 or eight fachows, 
ouzy TINS: 
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| Of the Coalt of Decan. a 


CXXIX. 1 Fe Care Ranas, Sexeexr IsL Ans, and GoaDa, or deb 
Fort. 


bs. 41 7 5 0 to th odbighed of the Oytter woks; 15 3 e 


4115 Je leagues SbE. from the bar of the river Goa, The Cape is high 


land, and in coming from the ſouthward. it appears very bluff. If you would 
go to Goa, and fail along ſhore, you muſt ſteer NNW. 2 leagues to the 


weſtward of the Oyſter rocks, in order to give a good birth to the Serpent 


iſlands, ſituate 2 leagues WSW. off Mormagan point, which makes the 
ſouth ſide of Goa riyer. They ſay there is a paſſage between theſe two Iſlands, 
and that there are no leſs than 4 fathoms water in the channel, by keep- 


ing ſomewhat nearer to the weſternmoſt ; nevertheleſs it is more adviſable 


to fail without all. 'Thoſe who are benighted ought to be upon their guard, 
becauſe of the currents, which the ebbing and flowing of the river occaſion, 
and which may alter the direction. 

Havi ing doubled the outer Serpent Iſland, you Nicer 24 Ooada, or Alguada 
Fort. This is built on the north fide of the entrance of Goa River. You 


Hin 8 or 9 fathoms, muddy ground, the mouth of the river Eaſt, and 


Goada Fort NbE. off Mormagon point. Beware of certain rocks, that are 
only ſeen at low water, If wm would 80 f farther up, you muſt take a pilot of 
the place. | | | 


| CXXX. Of Goa and the BuzxT ISLANDS. 


Goa is the chief ſettlement belonging to the Portugueſe 3 in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and the reſidence of the viceroy. This place is too well known to need a 
more particular deſcription here. .Its longitude has been obſerved 7 73? 500 E 


from London, and latitude 15? 31“ North. 


Ten or 11 leagues NWbN. from the road of Goada, are the ftbengiſ 


and welternmoſt of the Burnt Illands, called by the Engliſh the Vingorla 


rocks, in number 11. The northernmoſt and largeſt lies in 162 north latitude, 
and 1% league WbS. from the river Vingorla. Though the paſſage appears 
clear between theſe iſlands, and the Contidnd, it is beſt to fail wide of 


_ 
of 
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CXXXI. Of the Pots of Naam, pai 3 4 br — 1 


Nine leagues NNW. off the largeſt of the Burnt Iſlands, in latitude 
162 25 N. lies point Vigiador: this makes the {outh Point of Ixdruc, 
Angria's principal port. This is a bluff point, whereon 1 is à fort well lined 
with guns, and at the foot of it a reef of rocks, even with the water. This 
port is about 15 league in depth, to the SSE. and 2 of a league wide. The 
north point is alſo ſurrounded with a reef. ' Within this harbour you have 
12 or 13 feet at low water, and 4 or. 3 fathoms depth between che two 
points that form the entrance. | 

This account is taken from a particular draught, / ſent to the Frinch* com- 
pany by a mate belonging to the ſhip Jupiter, Which was taken by theſe 
pirates. This place is alſo called Vizendruke, but is better known by the 
name of Geriah or Gytia: it was taken from Angria, by Admiral We and 
Colonel r Lord Clive) on the I 13th. February 15 756. . 


+ #® *% 


CXXXUL Of the Ax, CoRSAIRS. 


The ſhips that fail along the Coaſt of Canara and Decan, n e 
to Goa, Bombay, or Surat, ſhould be on their guard. The Angriatis, San- 
garians, and Savejees, are corſairs, and watch continually to ſurpriſe ſhips 
navigating near this coaſt. They know how to take advantage of the calms, 
and to attack with the greateſt ſurety; It is very ſeldom one alone ventures, 
without being accompanied with ſeveral others. They have generally chaſe- 
cannon of twelve or «eighteen pounders, and ſome of leſs diameter. Moſt of 
their ports are ſituate between Goa and. Bombay. Of late years, the Engliſh 
ſhips, as well as others, are obliged to keep grabs to defend themſelves. | 


CXXXIIIL Of Gz1TAroun, or RAJAPOUR. 


Three and a half or 4 leagues to the northward of . is . or 
Rajapour. In 1682 and 83, the French had a ſettlement there. 
a Here follow the inftrudtions given by tal ar Coy who have eee 
this place. 

Coming from che ſouthward, the 7 of . is Suki by 4 ſar; 
which is 4 leagues diſtant from it to the SE. which may be plainly ſeen 
2 leagues off. To the NW. lies Cape Geitapour ; a ſteep eminence, upon 
which are ſeen ſeveral cluſters of trees, which may be taken at firſt fight for 

: | windenills. | 
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windmills. A little farther in- land, above this eminence, there is a little round 
hill, at which you might ſee, at that time, three great trees appearing all 
together like a little fort, It was here the French factors formerly hoiſted 


their flag. A little to the northward of the entrance of Geitapour, is ſeen a 


ſteep platform, reſembling an iſland, the foil of which is like iron-mine. 


F arther northward is a ſandy bay, with another platform of the ſame kind, 
but lower and quite black. In the middle of the ſandy bay you ſee a reef, 


very near ſhore. The coaſt to the northward i is higher than in this place, 


There is no other platform, nor black ground beſide what is here mentioned. 
NW. from Cape Geitapour there is a reef, of which take the following 


5 W 


The end of this reef is NW. of the north point of the 9 Half a league : 


without this ſhoal you have 7 fathoms water, rocky ground, Within it, 


about a muſket-ſhot, there is a fathom and a half of water, the fame bottom; 
and elſewhere about it 8 fathoms, muddy ground. When you enter the bay 


of Geirapour, you muſt in coming from the northward, keep i in 10 fathoms, 


on account of this rock, until you ſee the bay open; then keep on the ſouth 
ſide, and look for the great tree on; Mount Gnafil, at the NE. end of the bay, 


in which you may + in 5 fathoms muddy ground. 


CCXXXIV. of the Sin: of Cnovr, and Cov ana ae 


From Geitapour; | or Rajapour, ' to Choul bar, the direction of the coaſt 
is NNW. diſtant 44 leaghes. Here you meet with many ports, and the 
mouths of ſevetal rivers. Some of theſe ports belong to the Angrian, ſome to 
the Savejee, and others to che Seedee. The Seedee is the vice · admiral of the 


; Mogul's flect. Theſe ports are none of them of any importance to trade. 


When you turn it along this coaſt, in ſtanding on, come no nearer chan 
9 or 10 fathoms ; I” under that nn you may find mel in ſeveral 
places. 

Choul lies in 18? 3 5 'N. Latiude. They anchor right off it, in 8 org fathom 
water. 

Three leagues and a half SE from Choul, is a great river, at the entrance 
of which there is a reef that breaks very much. In the midſt is a rock, which 
appears above water. The Engliſh charts call this river or port, Dunda- 
Rajapour. From thence to'Choul, the coaſt is lined with rocks. The fort 
of Choul is placed on a little eminence, which may be ſeen 4 Teagues at fea; 
at the foot of which the town is built, Sailing along the Coaſt you ſee Teyeral 
buildings, and within land many rugged mountains, 1 
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Mr. Nichelſon 1 the entrance of this river 7 e NNW W. The 
coaſt between Goa and Choul is moſt confuſedly repreſented by different 
authors; owing chiefly to miſtaking - the names of places one for another. 
This coaſt i is moſtly inhabited by 7 4 Angrians, and other piratical princes. 
Navigators, in common, have ſeldom choſe to come near enough to make 
diſtindt remarks of . 

Off Choul is a flat iſland, named Coulata, o on which the Angrians have a 
fort, From hence to the oppoſite ſhore there are ſtakes, on which the fiſher- 
men hang their nets. In ſeveral places theſe flakes reach two leagues off 
ſhore, - You- muſt take Care, and not paſs between Pre. without | great 
neceſſity. | 

When you anchor before Choul bar, you. may plainy PAL the Ihand Hunary 
and Cunary, Which lie 3 or 4 leagues to the ſouthward of Bombay. The 
coaſt between cheſe two is filled with aldees, or villages of the Indians. 1 


 CXXNV. Of Borax, Bacaiu, or BASSEEN, 121 Bansanas. 


. 5 hes? in \ latitude 19? 8'N. and 7 6 E. longirude. a: 1 I 
is the fineſt port n this coaſt, and the beſt belonging to the Engliſh in the 
Eaſt Indies, Here it is that ſhips winter and are - refitted. The entrance 
of it is very difficult, on account of the many ſhoals oj. chens. Von muſt 
be well experienced to enter it. 5 | 

From Bombay to Bataim is 10 or 11 leagues NbW.. The ſhore 3 
the two is low and even, except ſome hillocks. Within land it ſhews itſelf 
alſo in hilocks, but higher. Vou may fait along this coaſt in 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms, free from danger, except the fiſhing ſtakes that are found very far mw 
and within which che paſſage is not ſafe. Here i is good, ground, if | 
becalmed, or the tides-are againſt you. Between Bombay and Becaim the tides 
ſet NbE. and Sb W. 3 or 4 leagues off, The floods then ſet to the NWFN. 
and the ebb SEbS. as far as Cape St. John. The freſhes on of the m 
make the water very thick. 1 

Before you come to Bacaim, you meet with: a river, 100 a le port called 
Barſabas ; it bears;EbS. when the , part oh wh bill, "ſituate to the | 
ſouthward of Bacaim, bears EbN. on 

There is à point that projects a little into the ſea, 59550 1 58 extendainy 
reef of rocks above water. The town is within this point, in which is built” 
a little tower, encompaſſed with cocoa. trees; it is on this tower the Portu- 
gueſe hoiſt their flag, and have à battery of guns that front the road. The 
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coaſt to the torthward of Barſabas is ſandy ; and in ſome places are rocks, 
which do not extend, at fartheſt, above a quarter of a league off ſhore. 

About Bacaim the coaſt is even; and at the end is a valley, wherein the 
town is ſituated. To the ſouthward of the town is a high round hill, on 
which the Savejee has a fort. 

When this fort bears eaſt, you then his open the entrance of the port of 
Bacaim. The opening is between two little iſlands or rocks, between which 
you muſt paſs, one on the north fide, the other on the ſouth. This port has 
but little water, and is only fit for very ſmall veſſels. 

Some years ago a conſiderable army of the Marattoes, after a FEA of 18 or 
20 months, took the city and fort of Bacaim from the Portugueſe. 

To the NNW. of Baca 1 is an iſland Wer with trees, and * from 
the coaſt. * 

It is reckoned 12 leagues N NW. from Bacaim to Cape St. Jokn. In this 
part keep off ſhore at leaſt 35 leagues, on account of the ehr. banks which 
advance into the ſea at 2 or 3 leagues. From laude 775 _ at this. 
diſtance, the depth is 17 or 18 fathoms. 

If neceſſity obliges you to turn it, you muſt come no nearer than 16 fa- 
thoms, for fear of falling ſuddenly on ſome places of 7 or 8 fathoms, foul 
ground. The tides, which generally ſet NNE. and SSW. ſometimes incline 
toward ſhore. You mult obſerve this, and n not * miles vou find 10 im- 
potlible to ſtem the current. 
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Cape St. John lies in 20? 21 or FN. - Three or four leagues inland, to the 
ſouthward of this cape, are two high hills or peaks, one called the Peak 
Anoul, in form of a pyramid, the other hke a caſtle. AH the coaſt: is high 
from thence to the cape, the extremity of which i is hi. My Along ſhore the 
laud is low, and covered with trees. 

When you have doubled this cape, and are bovnd for Surat road, ith the 
mid-channel, where you have 16 or 17 fathoms, mud. Above all, take care 
of {ailing too far to the weſtward, and of nearing the outer banks farther than 
20 or 22 fathoms, mud. If you find, upon ab ling, either ſand. gravel or 

{you will be near theſe ſhoals, over which you cannot paſs, even at 
| nh water: then you muſt immediately ſtand to the eaſtward, to regain the 
channel. On the caſt ſide you muſt not come under 10 fathoms ; but if your 
ſoundings are - gravel or rocky, you muſt ſtand right off to the weſtward. 

| | Too 
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Too near the land is dangerous, the currents horſing you thereon in a calm; 
and a good way out lie ſeveral rocks under water. Take particular notice of 
this till you are got to the northward of Demawn; then you may near the 
coaſt at pleaſure, for the battom all along is ſoft mud as far as Surat road. 

The coaſt between Cape St. John and Surat river is low and even. About- 
3 or 4 leagues to the Southward of the entrance there are three little hills. 
They H in Surat road in 10 fathoms mud, 2 leagues off ſhore, and the 
mouth of the river NbE. The ſea riſes and falls about 3 fathoms. 

Three leagues northward of Surat river, lies the port of Swaley : to fail 
thither you muſt get an able e on account of the many ſhoals which you 
meet with in the paſſage. 

Surat is 5 leagues from the rivers FEY in 21? 10'N, latitude, and 722 
17E. longitude from London. This city is a place of the greateit trade 
in the Eaſt Indies. The Engliſh, French and Dutch, have each a factory 
there, OF . | 


Of the Laccadive Iſlands. 
CXXXVII. The Laccavive Ia Aus. 


To the weſtward of the Malabar coaſt is the Archipelago of the Laccadives. 
This is the general appellation for the iſlands to the northward of the Mal- 
dives,” or Maldivia Iſlands. They extend from 8? 1o' to 12? 50 N. latitude. 
There are nineteen principal ones, moſt of them ſurrounded with ſhoals and 


ſteep rocks; ſo that navigators are at a loſs to know when they are near them. 
This makes their approach very dangerous. 


CXXXVIII. Of the IsL.anDs SgunkLIrAR and CALPENTA. 


Between . theſe iſlands are many paſſages, through which the ſhips bound 
from the Eaſt-Indies, toward the Red Sea, or the Perſian Gulf, commonly 
proceed. The moſt known, eſpecially by European ſhips, is that of Mamala. 
commonly called the 94? channel. It is bounded on the north by the iſlands 
Seuhelipar and Calpenia, and on the ſouth by the iſland Malika. In captain 
Cornwall's chart, made from a deſcription given of theſe iſlands by a pilot 
born on the Iſland Qualpena, if is Soolepaul. The iſlands are variouſly 
named and placed, as well in latitude as longitude, by different authors. 
The firſt of theſe nds lies in about 10? N. latitude. Mr. Nichelſon, in his 
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Majeſty' s ſhip Elizabeth, 1764, was in latitude, by obſervation; 9 249 N. 

and longitude, made from Calicut, 43? 6' W. when he faw the Wand Seuhe-. 
lipar from the maſt-head, bearing NbE. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues ; ſo that its 
latitude muſt be 10? 10 N. He obferved the variation in the morning, before 
they faw the iſland, 1? 5 W. This ifland has a reef off the ſouth point, 
which reaches near 2 1 The iſland Seuhelipar, like all the reſt in this 
cluſter, is exceeding low, and is only perecived by the trees that cover it; ſo 
chat it cannot be ſeen at more than 6 or 7 leagues off, in fine weather, accord- 
ing to M. du Fai, captain of the ſhip Amphitrite who made it in 1736. The 
next day he had alſo ſight of Calpenia iſland, equally low and woody, By 
others its latitude has been obſerved 10? N. and appearing encompaſſed with 
rocks. Captain Cornwall ſays it has a river, where veſſels of two hundred 
tons may float and clean. Its diſtance from the Coaſt of Malabar and the 
other iſlands, as exhibited in the new charts, is founded'on obſervations, and 
the remarks of navigators who have paſſed between them. 


CXXXIX. .Of MAL1evE IsLAwD. 


The fituation of the iſland Malique is very uncertain. Several make a doubt 
even of its exiſtence; but others are of a different opinion. US is in 9* I . N. 
latitude, according to the opinion of navigators. 

The extent of the ſecond paſſage is known with more certainty than the 
channel of Mamala ; it extends between the iſland of Kelay or Sindal, and the 
' northernmoſt of the Maldives. NM. Houſſaye, an experienced captain of 
French India company's ſhips, ſaw them both, and obſerved their latituc 
Many navigators think themſelves expoſed. to an evident danger, in paſſing this 
channel, on account of its having been hitherto but imperfectly known, 

The following is an extract from the Journal of the Sieur W e . Bent | 

in. of the ſhip Le Preſident... 
The 1ſt of July, 168 5, at five in the morning, we had fight of four of the 
northernmoſt Maldive iſlands, bearing SWW. about 3 or 4 leagues. The 
largeſt of them ſeemed to us about a league in length. They are all very low ; 
it is the trees on them only that make them viſible : theſe in fine weather may 
be ſeen 5 leagues off. The northernmoſt I take to be in 7? 15 N. latitude. , At 
8 A. M. being 2 leagues from theſe iſlands, we ſounded with 120 fathoms 'of 
line, but no ground. Coaſting the ſaid iſlands about ten o'clock; we made 
ſeven others, of an equal height; that is to ſay, all very low. There appeared 
ſome rocks apart, but very near the land. Of the third iſland to the ſouthward, 


we ſaw breakers a great way off, and all ſeemed very dangerous.“ 
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From this journal, and the report of ſeveral navigators it is certain that the 
northernmoſt of the Maldives doth not exceed 7? 30 N. latitude, and that the 
fouthernmoſt doth not extend beyond the equinoctial line. 

Another Extract from a Journal of the fame 7 8 in the Lidia ſhip, in 
1657. 

« From Tueſday noon, the 29th of July, to Wedneſday the zoth, at half an 
hour after one in the morning, by light of the moon, we ſaw the iſland Sindal, 
or Canala or Kela. I reckoned that I was then in 8 20&'N. latitude, and about 
95? 55E. longitude, from the meridian of Teneriff, being at that time about half 
a league from the faid ifland, which is low like the iſlands of Glenan, on the 
coaſt of Bretagne. We ſaw breakers abreaſt of us; and hearing the noiſe of 
the ſurf very plain, we put about and ſounded : no ground with ſixty fathoms 
of the line ; the body of the iſland bore SbE. the wind being then at SW. We 
found ourſelves too near land, fo ſtood off a little ; and at day-break we ſaw this 
iſland : it is very low, eſpecially on the welt fide ; there it is almoſt even with 
the water ; and there is a long point, whereon the ſea breaks very high. It is 
higher at the eaſt end, and may be about 4 leagues long. In failing to the 
northward of it, it appeared to us round, having large rocks about it, eſpecially 
at the NE. end: we ſaw theſe run out a great way. This iſland may be ſeeir 
at 4 or 5 agen, as. It is very dangerous, and I do not think the 87 channel ſo 
good as that of 992. I find, however, that one may paſs clear of the . 
between 7* 55 — 7? 200 N. latitude; but rather prefer the paſſage of 997, as 
above mentioned.” 

Phis determines the latitude of the northernmoſt ot of the iſland, 8? 18'N. 
In May, 1751, captain Nicholas Webb, in the Warwick, ſaw this iſland, (which 
he calls Canala, after the Engliſh Pilot) at 11 A. M. bearing NEbE;E. 5 or 6 
leagues. Then they ſteered Eb; N. 4 miles, and at noon had a very good 
obſervation, by Hadley's quadrant, i in latitude 8? 4N. where: it appears, that the 
body of it lies in about 8? 100 or 11'N. He made above .29? meridian diſtance 
from Grand Comero; but ſuppoſes he had met with ſtrong weſterly currents ; 
and therefore thoſe bound to Zeloan, &c. ſhould always make this iſland, as the 
departure cannot be depended on. He made from hence about 5? eaſting to 
Zcloan, and deſcribes it as very low and woody, about three leagues long; lying 
neareſt ESE. and WNW: that off the WNW. end there is another ſmall iſland}; _ 
with a few trees on it; and a reef breaks from one to the other. As it is ſo very 
low, he would adviſe lying-to in the night, when near it, and keeping a good 
look-out in time. Next year alſo, in the Edgecote, Captain Pearce made this 
wy | iſland, 
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| i0and, calling i it Mach after Captain Com wall; a made its latitude 8?.19'N, 
They allow it to anſwer the deſcription given of it by M. Houſlaye, and add 
further, that on the weſternmoſt end there is a cluſter of trees; that in ſome 
places it is bare; and that there are four remarkable trees, paired, about 2 leagues 
from the E. end, or perhaps 2 miles; elſe it had been more expreſſive to have 
faid about the middle of the iſland, as they allow the whole length but 4 leagues, - 
and Captain Webb but 3. Probably the two iſlands he mentions join together 
at low water, as no notice is INSIDE DP others ; and then aphag ts in 
the length with them. 


IB 28 Probably a paſſage may be food between the iſland Malique, (whoſe ſitua- 
= CFC. undetermined) and that of Kelay. Thoſe navigators, who come from 
= -- 5 Monſambique channel, called the Inner Paſſage to India, from the iſlinds Mau- 
| ritius and Bourbon, or from any other place ſituate in the weſtern part of the 
Indies, and are bound for the Coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, or other places 
eaſtward, may ſafely paſs between the two channels above deſcribed, Pegs 
they take care to keep within the Jatitudes preſcribed. 

By this means they will ſhorten their voyages, and not expoſe themſelves, 
on the Coaſt of Malabar, to the weſterly winds,. that blow there with great 
violence, during the height of that monſoon. This may be a caution to thoſe 

that fail to the northward of the Laccadives. It is not always ſufficient, in 
order to avoid this danger, that you keep that coaſt at a great diſtarice ; the 
precaution may ſometirnes be rendered uſeleſs by the laden wle of winds 
and currents. 

Some navigators prefer the north 5 to the Sad} in 992, 0 
of the heavy ſqualls and rains that happen between theſe iſlands, as well as on 

the Coaſt of Malabar, during the months of June, July and Auguſt; fo that 

_ ſhips bound to the Indies ſhould run near ſhore, for want of being able to 

| obſerve the latitude. The currents met with near theſe iſlayds, make one more 

unable to miſtake hereabout. By the journals of thoſe ſhips that have failed 

among theſe iſlands, it appears that the obſervations for the latitudes have not 

been ſo few as hath been ſuppoſed ; and that many of theſe have e 
towards aſcertaining their ſituation. 

On approaching theſe iſlands the currents ſet to the pond as they do 
alſo through the channels. The greateſt error cauſed by the currents, in this 
latitude, doth not exceed twenty miles in twenty-four hours; ; generally it is 

about twelve miles. If the darkneſs of the weather, or any other inconve- 

niency, prevents an obſervation for the latitude, you may by proportion com- 
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pot the error or a and rect your courſe accordingly for-a fi Goh of 
or ſoundings off, the Coaſt of Malabar, winch place you mau make 19 you 
attempt the iſland Zeloan, _ 


M. ie ki Ghede; eee i tals it this hinders int r 


bound the ſea changed, as if it had been in thirty fathoms. He at that time 


reckoned himſelf aſhore, to account for this appearance; but this was not 


ſufficient, He ſounded ſeveral times, but finding no ground in 100 fathoms, 


continued his courſe eaſtward, and would not fail ſouthward till he had ſeen 


the Coaſt of Malabar. + TEE this his ſhip had OED run aſhore on 1 the 
Maldivia iſles. 


Several navigators. hive neglefted this precaution ; but fuck. ſhould not be 


followed, becauſe, after a long voyage, there may be a conſiderable error in 
your reckoning, and when you think you have paſſed the Laccadives, and bear 


away to the ſouthward, you are in danger of running on the Maldives, or ſome 
other iſland in the channel. The change of colour in the ſea, which generally 


evinces ſoundings, is not in this part a certain fign ; eſpecially if you have 


not ſeen any of the lands. Vou ſhould E aſſure yourſelf by 
Worn 3 | 
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To the northward of the Laccadiyes, you find the banks of a and 


Padua, extending to 135 N. latitude. Theſe rocks ate ſo: much the more 


dangerous, as they do not break, and are not perceived till you are upon them. 


You find again ſore banks more notherly, whereon many ſhips have ſounded, 


and which, according to their report, are not dangerous. . But, that you may 
not be deceived by the conformity of depth on thoſe banks, with that of the 


Coaſt of Malabar, take the following directions. The navigators that fail to 
northward of the Laccadives, viz. thoſe from the Arabian or -Perfian Gulf, 


generally content - themſelves (eſpecially in bad weather, or the weſterly _ 
monſoons) with getting ſoundings on the Coaſt of Malabar ; then they ſteer 


SSE. and SbE. in order to keep mid-chaunel between the iſlands and the coaſt. 
But ſuppoſing a ſounding had been made on ane of the banks abovementioned, 
it is evident (from their ſituation, in reſpe& of the iſlands) that a ſhip by this 
courſe would hazard the running aſhore on one of them. 

The beſt way to avoid this danger, when the weather will not permit vou to 


ſee the coaſt, is not to depend upon your firſt ſounding, but to keep your courſe 


tome time; then, if you loſe ſoundings, it is a true fign you ſounded on one of 
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the bens; but if they continue, you may be ſure you: are near 3 
This obſervation deſerves the attention of thoſe Who have the care of aps 
© commuted to their charge. It is beſt to make the Coaſt of. Malabar in 14% 
from 100 to 26, and to get in good time into this latitude. If you are coming 
from the ſouthward; and bound to Goa, this method is very well; but if you, 
are bound to Zelban, there 1 is ge buſineſs for a ſhip coming from the ſouthward, 
to the northward of the 922 channel. If bound to Bombay, in the weſterly, | 


monſoon, it is beſt to make he land in the latitude of Hunary and Kanary, and 


not before, By this you have nothing to fear from the Banks of Cherbaniang ; 
which ſhoal is placed . fame; an ee 
by others. | 

F orty-five leagues w alt of Ga, Cn: pretend had a a 7 ILL 8 from, 
north to ſouth, upon 7 are found 30, 40 and 50 fathoms. Some perſons 
have aſſured, that the Agrian corſairs uſed WM 9 to i RNS 1 
"MF wait for die | 2724 
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The Lat d- are all low and 88 covered 1 een, 7 
arid oh Wie to be ſeen above $'or'6 leagues from the maſt- head, in clear 


weather. Some of theſe iſlands are inhabited, and others nor, being ſo very low, 


that the ſea ſometimes overflows n 125 ers are ' Turrounded N n 
ſome diſtance from them. f 

The iſland Seuhelipar is diſtant: thirteen or AA 1 from the maſt- 
| head, bearing N. by E. 6 leagues ; (its latitude 10? 2/N.) and when in latitude 
92 49 N. the variation bas been taken 19 8“ and 1? W. The longitude from 
Calicut to the Iſland Seuhelipar, 49 6 W. by this the longitude of theſe iſlands 
is determined with great certainty. © The Iſland Seuhelipar is in latitude r6? 2 N. 
and longitude from London 52? 24 E. from Cocheen 30 31 W. and 
from Anjanga, 4? 1 W. 1 variation in 0 ogy OW pg 8 en _ 
12. W. 

The 1 Iſland Malique heals from this Seuheipar SEE. diſtance KY ſhore to 
ſhore, 16 or 17 leagues. Malique's -latitude 99 12 N. longitude from LOS 
2 SUE; eee bub and from 1 at * ITY 
Nw 
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the Malabar coaſt. This is called eee eee The beſt latitude 2 
to keep in, to go through this channel, is 92 36 or 97 40 N. By kerping in 8 
this latitude you will fail through this channel with ſafety to the Malabar f 
coaſt; but if you want to make either of the iſlands, you muſt keep in a latitude "Th: 
accordingly. MRI: ee WE e e Nee eg p 17 
latitude 92 2 œ—- . 5 
Be careful to keep your parallel of atcade in Gilg Pars theſe ilands; 1 


for, though the current in general ſets to the ſouthward, or ſouth-weſtward, 


it ſometimes ſets to the northward. It ſets ſeven, dat} 6p ten miles to the 
rg hong Frog wheat 5 f ſets to the ſouthward nd 
ſouth-weſtward, as before mentioned. 

Suppoſe a ſhip in the Indian Sea, been Cs Bab ud de Made 
Iſlands, ſteering to the eaſtward, in the SW. monſoon, mender 20 e e 
the Ten-degree Channel, in the parallel of 92 36“, or 92 40 N. and has 
reduced the variation to 2? 30 W. ſhe is then about 32 of longitude to the 
weſtward of the Iſland Beuhelipar. When the variation is 1? 30“ or 1? 27 W. 
the is about 12 400 or 22 to the weſtward of Seuhelipar; and when the variation 
is reduced to 1? or 1? 5 W. ſhe is as far to the eaſtward as the abovementioned 
iſland, and may depend upon it, is not far from it, if in the latitude g? 360 
or 92 40 N. D rn ined "0 
you will ſafely go though this channel? 


If you ſee eicher of the iſlands, you may take a freſh departure, and direct | 


your courſe for Cape Comorin ; but if you paſs, through this channel with⸗ 


out ſeeing any of the ilands (which is often the caſe, as the. weather in the 


SW. monſoon is generally very cloudy and hazy) you muſt continue to. ſteer - 
to the eaſtward, in the above-mentioned parallel of latitude, a i you rn 
ſoundings on the coaſt of Malabar. | 


CXLII. of the Ist Ans Carrzunr, Kerav, and Nixe-Dzonrs culxrar; 
4 and SouNdiNGs near MALABar CoasT, 
The Iſland Calpenny lies nearly due eaſt of Seuhelipar about 27 leauges, 
and from Cocheen 2? 11' W. its latitude 10? 4 NM. 
The Ifland Kelay bears from Malique SbE i E. diſtance 19 or. 18 how 
wp Apr 8” 15' N. and longitude from London 73? 9 E; from Cocheen | 
25 46' W. and from Anjanga 30 160 W. 5 
Between the Iſland Malique and the Iſland Kelay i is alſo a very good 
to the' Malabar Coult W 112 
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latitude. to keep in, to go through this channel, 8 65 4 or be 5e N. Be 
fure to keep your parallel of latitude, and you wilf go through this channel 
with ſafety ; and run to the eaſtward till vou get ſoundings on "the Coaſt of 


Malabar, &c, 
- In latitude 92? 400 N. which is a Litle to the Much und of Coche you 


wat ſtrike ſoundings at 60, 50, or 40 fathom; 1 5, 13, or 11 leagues off the 
| coaſt and the water will ſhoalen gradually as you run for the ccaſt. 


In the above latitude, and in clear weather, you can but juſt ſee the land | 


8 the deck, in 23 fathom water, diſtance off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues. Cocheen 


Flag-ſtaff E. by N. 3 leagues, you will have 13 fathom. water, ouzey ground. 


' You will find a foutherly current, which will ſet you twenty-four miles to 


the ſouthward in twenty-four hours. If you go into 28, 30, or. 32 fathom 
water, that will be as near ſhore as you need go; you will. in the above 
depths, be 8, 9, or 10 leagues off ſhore. . You may then ſteer a SSE. courſe, 
which will lead you along ſhore ; or you may here take a freſh departure, 
and direct your courſe for Zeloan or . e As vou run to the ſouthward, 
you will deepen your water. In latitude 99 15 N. and 28 and 30 fathom 


water, you will not be more than 5 or 6 leagues off the land. If you go by 


your ſoundings, keep in 40 fathom. Off Anjanga, in latitude 8? 40 N. you 
have 24 fathom, within five or ſix miles of the ſhore. Off Ruttera Point 
you will have 25 or 26 fathoms within three miles of the ſhore; Keep out 
in 40 or 50 fathom, and you will go without the rock diſcovered by his 
Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth in 1759: this lies in 35 fathom water. If you 
have 40 or 45 fathom water off Cape Comorin, you will be diſtant from the 
Cape 8 or 9 leagues, and may” then take your departure from it, and make 
Point de Gall. 


EL 
; 


Of the Coaſt Cat of. the Iſland Zeloan. or Ceylon. 


CXIIII. 07 Manaza, Amira, por the I8LAnD CaRIDIE V. 


Minara, or Manaar, whoſe ſouthernmoſt part lies in 8? 57 north latitude, 
diſcovers itſelf by the eluſters of cocca-trees, to the weſtward of the river, or 
paſlage between the iſlands Manara and Zeloan ; at the entrance of which is 
13 or 14 feet water. A ſhip of any tolerable ſize ſhould not 43, but at a 
ng ee to the weſtward of this channel. Along the eaſt end of 
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Manars Shang. within gun-ſhot of the. ſhore, you have a gt water, | 
In the fair way there is a reef, which lies NW. and SE. off Aripa, the 
ſouth end of which bears from the paflage of Manarà 8 Wb. about 4 leagues, | 2+. "+ 
and the north end, WSW. 43 leagues. This reef is compoſed of .craggy. 8 
rocks; over which there are ſeveral different pallages.... Theſe. are only navi- „ 
cable for the country veſſels, and in calm weather; for When the winds blow: 12 

a little freſh from the ſouthward, it breaks over all: you ſhould therefore | 

| ſtand to the-north-weſtward,  'till about a league off its north point; and then 

you may (in ſmall craft) ſhape a courſe without fear toward the paſſage of 
Manara, or any other place you think proper. Wichin this reef, toward the 

ſtraits, or pafſage of Manara, ET Pas oP et hl 


N 


fourteen feet water.. n ene 

From Manara to Aripa, the courſe i SWS % miles; eee 2 a 
ſort of bay between the two. Aripa is known by a ſmall village, and a litile 1 
church; off which, NWb W. two miles or thereabout, you meet with a rock, 4 17 
which hath 8, 9, or 10 feet water; ſo that the country veſſels can paſs over * 
it. In the right channel you find 14, 15, or 16 feet water. It is convenient 1 
then, in failing between Manara and Aripa, to keep this ehe and come no 1 
nearer, nor ſtand farther off ſhore. | — 


The barks or ſmall veſſels, bound from the ſouthward to Manara, Thould 
obſerve, when they are to the northward of the weſt point Cardiva, or 
Gardive, to keep about 3 leagues off ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathoms, pebbles; 
| then to ſteer NNE. and NEbN. till they bring the church of Aripa to bear eaſt. 
Keeping this courſe, when in 4 or 5 fathoms, they will ſee the reef break, 
and the rocks from the ſhore to the reef: then they ſhape their courſe by 
keeping in the above depth of 14 or 15 feet rocky Sround. he | 

If you are bound from the ſouthward to Manara, in larger ſhips, aa you 
are 3 leagues to the weſtward of Cardiva Point, in the above-mentioned . 
depth, be ſure to ſteer north till you ſee the reef break, and then ſtand off to 
weſtward about a league, till you are round it. From thence you may ſee 
the Iſland of Manara to the NE. You may then hawl in again, and approach 
it juſt as is convenient for your ſhip, conſtantly ſounding and keeping a good 
look-out; It ſometimes happens in this track, that from the depth of 20 to/2 5 
fathoms, it diminiſhes 2 or 3 fathoms all at once. This ſudden change 


happens either near the land or reef; but you need not be at all concern. 
if it is off the iſland; for, having once got into 7 or 8 fathoms, you have . = 
regular ſoundings, decreafing r toward, ſhore to 5 fathoms, ſandy. 1 
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bo ground. I, when you are naar the reef, you ave 8 fathom, prbler and 
_ ee it is to be avoided. it, 


© _ From: Aripa to the idand Cardien, iis 7 or a SWEW.- This 
_ iſland is about 2 leagues in length, and is of an irregular form, of ſeverat | J 
7 points. The ſouthernmoſt lies in 8? 26“: it is a reddiſh hill, ſteep and almoſt | 


in the ſhape of a cone. You have 8 or 9 fathoms, 4 leagues off, rocky ground. 
1 In clear weather, coming from the weſtward, 4 or 5 leagues off, you'may * 
ieee the bottom in 15 or 20 fathoms. In approaching it, the depths are un- 


81 [et equal, and require to keep the lead going. Be not ſurpriſed if, after having 
mn: but a few fathoms, you on a ſudden find 8 or 9 ; becauſe from 3: leagues off 


2 hore, as you ſtand toward it, the depths are very uneven, between 8 and 9 
4 + fathoms, to about a league off the iſland, where there is a bank of but 3 


| 1 1 fathoms, the bottom of flint. When you have paſſed this bank, the bottom 
I fandy, in 5 fathoms. To the ſouth eaſtward of this e there is a "Om | 
193 | about two Oy Foun Caper or ag 23 ; | 12 
TY ; 5 Toots 
8 CXLIV.. of Poiur Carsrax, ide Rivas Cn _ Menus 


From the ſouth point of che iNland Caridien to the weltermuolt peint of 
the iſland Calapeten, the coaſt is SW. 4; leagues. Uneven ſoundings are in 
this part; nearly as above. The inner edge of a bank of 3 fathoms, is fi ituate 
within a muſket ſhot of the ſhore, and extends beyond Calapeten ; about two 
miles from thence lies a ledge of rocks, on which the ſea breaks. This 
point is eaſily known by a tuft of trees, exceeding. thick: there is nothing 
like it, except on the main to the eaſtward, on the iſland Zeloan, where you 
perceive about 100 cocoa-trees. Between theſe trees and this thicket, at the 
bottom of a little valley, is a bight which is called Naverary, or Nevecary 

bay, which affords no ſhelter from the weſterly winds. The bottom and 

tte adjacent parts are ſo foul and dangerous, that there is no 45 in any part 
thereof, without riſquing the loſs of your 43, even within the bank of 3 
fathoms; except very near Caridien or Calapeten, in 4 or 5 fathoms.  _ 

From the point of Calapeten to Chiloa, it is reckoned 8 leagues. The courſe, | 
to fail clear of all, is SSW). To the fouthward of the bay Naverary begins 
a ledge of rocks and coral, which extend along the coaſt to within a league 
northward of Chiloa, where, as it- widens about a league, it may be Proper. 
to keep the lead going: farther off ſhore the bottom is faridy. 

The river Chiloa diſcovers itſelf by a fandy mountain, on which may be 
ſeen ſome buſhes, and a little round hill inlang. If you come from the ſouth- 
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Of the coe sf bas or Cabin 


ward, you may fal near the coaſt; till oppoſits this e be, ihe worth 5 
ward of it, you muſt keep, for twa miles, wide of this ledge of rocks and 
coral, before you ſtand in for the ſhore. The bottom between Calapeten and 
Chiloa is of fine' ſand, ſometimes a. ere _ 
Calapeten, the ground is ſtill worſe for 3. e 
From the river of Chiloa to Morabel, IR is-'SbW./ Weltery ü 
deeper between theſe two places than any above mentioned. You m 
approach the coaſt, by the help of the lead. Morabel is kn by two or threns 
gardens of cocoa - trees, which trench a little inland, e eee me WS > 54 
an reſemble thoſe 'of Navency' or TORI” 


* „„ 2 $4 }, 


Nil * ein 


Of the Raves: Cavan, Nacouno,. 8 uur, 
Pax rung and CalixrunA. | 


From Morabel to Cayanel the coaſt lies SbW. 4 leagues. /: Cond ; is a river 
that makes a ſort of point, in failing from the northward ; on it are a number 
of cocoa · trees. hi de goat between thele two places, e near 
e e 15 
From Cayancl 16 Negemba, the courſe. Þ Sb. w. . . Fon 1 
northward, the land ſeems to form a bight. If you are to paſs. by Cayanel, 
you muſt edge a little from it, on account of a ledge of rocks, which | are 
found 9 this place and Negombo.; | and keep 2 leagues. off ſhore, i in 7 or 
8 fathoms till you bring Negombo to bear SEbS, By this means you avoid. a, 
rock, which lies NNW. off the flag-ſtaff, er the narh point of the fort; 
at the foot whereof you have 6 fathoms, aud upon it 10 feet. When bound 
to Negombo from the ſouthward, bring the fort to bear SE. and keep that 
courſe till you 4, without borrowing any more to the northward, Negombo 
is known by a point the moſt, projecting upon the whole. coaſt, on which is 
a thick wood of cocoa- trees. Off this Ff fene ledge of rocks, of ſmall 
extent, 

It is computed 6 or 7 leagues SbE. Hm the: outer point of Negombo ta 
Colombo. You find a good bottom all the way, except it be over-againſt "Th 
little river, where a rocky point projects about two miles. Keep in 10 or 12 
fathoms. You may 4 before Colombo in from 6 to 7 ; fathoms, the flag-ſlaff 
bearing ſouth ; but come no nearer, the river, becauſe of the rocks lying at 
its mouth, and round the ſouth point. 

From Colombo to Galketin the courſe is ſouth, 3 leagues. n is a little 
round bay, open and without ſhelter. Ships generally oat it about 4 miles 
off, in 13 fathoms, ſandy ground, | | 
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$. 1 = From Galketin to. Panture i it is 33 leagues, ch To fail; from one to the 
—_ : e keep in 18 fathoms, becauſe under ten fathoms is rocky ground. 
| * 1 5 Panture is a river, known by two rocks above water ; they are on the north 
pa... ſide of the entrance, at the diſtance of two gun-ſhots. The e th, = 
5 ſcſouthward of theſe rocks, in 10 or 12 fathoms, two miles off ſhore. I 
1 From Panture to Calitura is SbE. diſtance about 3+ leagues. F 
FO - © northward of Calitura lies a rocky bank; on the ſouth fide of che river is the 
fort, built on a little eminenee. If you purpoſe to +5 at this place, take for. 
W 4 $I» your guide two, other little Bills (beſide, that the fort is built on) near cach 
1 bdbther, and not far from the ſhore. The northernmoſt is the loweſt. As ſoon 
1 RR, as you ſee the fort between theſe- two, ſteer right for them, into 4 or 5 
F fathoms; but come nothing to the ſouthward of theſe hills, for feat of danger. 
Wh O'bſerve that, ſtanding toward the fort, the bottom is W 1 0 I in 1 's or 2 
"0 fathoms, een or a era OY 05 £69 nrfderit 


8 cx xi. 27 BARBERLN l.axp, Port Cooacurms, pre „„ 


1 : It is reckoned about 2 leagues from Falun to Märbe in iſland, you cal 
+ along ſhore in 7 or 8 fathoms. To the ſouthwärd of Calitura is a rock 12 or 
Iz feet under water; it bears SW=S off the fort, and SWW. W. off the 
ay: Illttle hill of Makvenien or Makvene. The paſſage is „ in 4 fathoms, 
3 between the ſhore and this rock, which is about 2 es Wake; but it is 
Wet. better to go without, coming no nearet than 6 fathoms. Between Ink tenzen 
5 and Barberin, the bottom is foul in 15 fathoms, and tolerable from 15 to 20; 
5 baut above 20 it is very bad, rock and coral, 0 that, in Waadt, ſcarce a 
F 7 5 Stain of fand will come up with the lead. | 
_— Barberin is an illand, known by its ſmall diſtance 1065 the main land of 
1 : 2 | Zelban. You may +3 to the northward of it in 6 or 7 fathoms; there i is alſo 
„ a little bay for barks, or long-boats. Care muſt be taken in rounding the 
; weſtern Point, where there are ſeveral rocks. The Hage of this bay is in 2 or 3 
fathoms, fandy ground, a ſmall muſket-ſhot off ſhore. 
From Barberin Iſland to Point Cocacheire, the courſe is SSE. 4 leagues. 
t en: Between the two, about two miles from Barherin iſland, runs the river Alican, 
x Beneto; to the fouthward of Which is a little fort, upon an eminence, 
1 The Hage is good, in 12 or 13 fathoms; black ſand. To the north- 
3 ward of this river are two rocks, plainly to be ſeen.” At. 4 leagues off, 
between Barberin and Point Cocacheire, you have from 28 to 30 fathoms, hard 


3; np LE IE From this laſt place, you * coult Þ * 25 near, in 75 ar 8 tathorns 3 ; 
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bt at 4 diſtance, 460 bibo are  notenovgh (Gomeriines) to reach the 
bottom. © © 15 | 

From Point Callie at to Naben the Sorte is SE. and the . 5 
leagues. Between the two is a little river or brook, in which boats eam ſearcely 
enter; to the ſouthward thereof is a little red hill, ſteep to ſeaward. About a 
muſket-ſhot to the northward, is a garden of cocoa- trees, called Amlamgoda 2 
from thence to Ragamma, it is reckohed 3 leagues. Four miles tothe ſouthward 
of Amlamgoda; a reef runs out about two miles, upon which the fea continually 
breaks. You muſt come no'hearer; in this part, than 20 fathoms. - At 15, the 
ſoundings are irregular, and very foul to 9, 8, and 7. It is in ſome places ſandy, 
but not very clean. Prudence requires thoſe who fail along this coaſt, not to 
come under 25 fathoms. Ragamma advances like” a point into the ſea: there 
are upon it ſotme cluſters of cocod-rrees/; and, on the edge of the ſhore, forne 
. rocks, by which i it may cally > be known. 1 n 25 55 ö 


* 


5 xu. G reur os * e, e 1 os 5 
From Ragamma to Point de, Gala, gr Gaula, the diſtance is 4 leagyes SEE. 5 
In coaſting it, you muſt not come under 25 fathoms. A good league to the 
ſouthward of Ragamma lies a rock, having only 12 or 14 feet water, and 1 5.or 
16 fathoms all round it. Look out for a little reddiſh hill, 0. on the Lede of the 
coaſt; the rock of Gendore being over- againſt itt. 
To the ſouthward of Gendore ot Grandere, are alſo two rocks 2 water: 
about a cable's length without theſe, you haye 15 or 16 fathoms, Theſe 
rocks way be eaſily known ; they are but 5 or 6 feet under water, and the 
ſea breaks over them continually. Boats or ſmall veſſels may paſs. between 
theſe rocks and the ſhore, in 9 or 10 fathoms ; but it is better to go near the 
rocks than the ſhore, becauſe the ſoundings are irregular, and increaſes or 
_—_— 3 fathoms at er ads cfrd-r x _ mne 
thoms. 

Within Point de Gala or Gaula, is a bay. The Dutch ing there a conſider- 
able ſettlement, well fortified, with a good garriſon. They do not ſuffer any, 
ſtrange ſhip to enter, without ſending them one of their pilots, in order to 
preſerve the knowledge of the Aug thereof to themſelves. There is 
nothing to be remarked, concerning this place, unleſs to come no nearer it 
than 16 or 18 fathoms, the s da — | * if you yronld, + 
in 908 PRs 3 
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Before the Bay lie wo ene water, one Seen is contiied 20 1 
| ear; thy ember with ay Beef they have round them 10 or 11 fathoms. If you 
come no nearer than' 5 fathoms, you run no danger of foul ground. dhe 
| caſt fide of the bay is ſeen a rock, on which the ſea breaks. 
Point nn in 62 6“ een wee age 100 eaſt b from 
Ha ee OR 7 Bios: Pole Dela Red Bay.is oY 8 conſt trenehing Ks 
About a league to the weſty/ ard. or WbN of this bay, is ſeen a little iNland, 
| planted with cocoa-trees, and called Woody-Ifland. In failing from the weſt- | 
* RI ward, to enter Red Bay, you muſt coaſt it 12 or 14 fathoms, till you have 
bu; doubled a red ſteep; point, which makes the entrance of this bay. Then you 
9.4 dlͤtſcover a reef very near, ſhore, by which you muſt fail, (in the depth above- 
| - - - _ mentioned) till you perceive, on the welt fide of the bay, a little iſland near 
iitmore, and a rock within the reef. Vou muſt keep on to the eaſtward, till you 
bdting the rock and the iſland in one. When they bear N. and Nb W. you muſt 


1 near the rock, to within a ſtone's throw; and having paſſed it a cable's length, 
Wt | 2 in 41 ori fathoms 3; but two cables length from it, you land a chance of 
} . 1 running into very foul ground. 

1 | Before you ſteer with the rock and iſſand in one, bring them to bear NNW. 


to round the reef, becauſe at the point of the reef lies a rock under water, which 

hath but eleven or twelve feet. This caution 1s abſolutely neceflary, to prevent 
being loſt here. | - | 
To the eaſtward of this bay are kigh lands, and a little village called Maitre ; H 


- butit is impoſſible to come near this coaſt, on account of a ledge of focks, which 
7 ſurround almoſt three parts. of the bay. - | 


To 8⁰ out of the bay, you muſt ftetr contrary to the inſtructions given you 
to enter it; and when you have got again into 14 fathoms, you may proceed as 
you pleaſe, keeping the lead going, and a good look-out, 


CXLVII. Of Martvra drs, Donyazuzar, Gates Wallis ; 


| Dickwxkr. | 
Ws ' From Red Point t to Maturs, the diſtance i is about 3 AIRES Erd Matun 
7 5 is a river, at the mouth of which are two or three rocks: about a gun - ſhot to 
4 the eaſtward, you fee a little iſland. near the main, like Woody Iſland 
. above mentioned. Athwart this bay or river there i is a reef or ledge of rocks, 
r ſtretching, out from the weſtern. ſhore, about two miles. To H before 
mahe river 7 5 you muſt come no nearer than 12 fathoras, we 
1 7 


of the 0 Cos of Antoane'! or Carton, 


bnd bears, Ni, and NNE. then zus men Rand toward) this" sd (in 
a ſmall ſhip) as near as you pleaſe. Or you may 45 within the ledge of 
| rocks ange e © the tives, in 45 fathoms ; dut you mult firſt ne Ion __ 
as aforeſaid, 

red de 10 Del ie MD 6 ea 26 Thee ws 
ledge of rocks running out about a mile SW. from the OR 
head, upon Which there are but 9, 10, and 12 feet water. On the outer fide | 
are 6 or 8 fathoms, and within, toward the ſhore, 3 or 4 fathoms ; therefore 
great care muſtbe taken in approaching them. Being off Matura, in 13 fathoms; 
if you ſteer EbS*S. you paſs Dondrehead, at 2 miles diſtance in 15, 16, and 18 
fathoms. This point is low, and on it Ne gp cluſter eee 
nee it eaſily knn. | 

" From Doadrchead' rs. Owlies'the cours! i Bars 1 league The point of 
Gaelies is high and ſteep. To 45 within it, you muſt round it, within half a 
muſket-ſhot'of the ſhore; otherwiſe it is exceeding difficult to enter, and to 
come to without danger ef loſing your ; therefore you's var e 
as Cloſe to it as you cah. The danger, however great, is viſible. 

Gaelies is alittle round-bay, to the Weſtward, Ships may ſafely 45 here in 


4 or 5 fathoms, mud. They are here ſheltered from the weſterly, Ley" 1 


and ſoutherly winds ; but the eaſterly winds raiſe a ſmall ſwell. ' | 
From Gaelies to Diekwell the coaſt lies ENE. 21 leagues. Dundee 
btw the two; and between this laſt and Dickwell lies a ledge of rocks, 
near two miles from the ſhore, on which the ſex oftens breaks. Vo ren 
come no nearer than 15 fathoms. * 
Dickwell is known by an orchard of cocoa-trees, which 8 to [7 iro. 


miles in length. There is alſo, between the ledge of rocks —_— mentaned 
and the ſhore, a reef about a muſket ſhot off ſhore. "3" 3:08 
From Dickwell to Nielwell is reckoned-2 leagues ENE. You way) 7 coaſt it 
in 12 #14 fathoms, within a cannon ſhot of the ſhore, k N . 
cXLIX. of the Bars of - NizLwuLL, eee r por, 
Waäasxus Rrvxx, Mago Poiur, and ELEPHANT It. 


Nieltell is bay, the weſt part of which affords ſhelter from the SSW, 
and weſt winds. On its weſtern point is 3 little hill, which in failing along 
that coaſt (coming from the weſtward) looks very much like a little iſland, 
covered with cocoa- trees. You muſt paſs as near it as that of Gaelics, in 12 
or 14 fathoms, Of the eaſt Teint Lk. rock above water, ta the toy you | 
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miles ENE; E. It is a large bay. 
mentioned, in 12 or 14 fathoms. - Exactly. in the middle of the bay you. per 
ceive 2 large rock, and to the weir ene wen ſip, pointe ke thay of | 


which is a little bay. Vou may keep along this coaſt in 12 or 14 fathoms.. 
with coral. | 
andy ground. Wich # 


bottom gros foul ;. therefore you ſhould: keep in 22 or 24 fathoms. Vou 
may ſee, between Waelve and Mago, the falt houſes of Mazen. This is a 


- according to the natives of the country, there was formerly a 


It mth. Het fea breaks here very high F and ſme * theſe rocks ſhew them- 
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6 except three. flat Sen nent We ſhoxe, PT over Abe 


(it is aid) the largeſt ſhips OE? e eee 0 "_— 
into this by ſounding, | 


From Nielwell to ee” or "the bay of bee is . 8 


nt 


Vou muſt keep near ſhaxe; as above 


Gaelies, near which you muſt ſail to get into the bay. 
From Coenacker to Tangal are 2 leagues ENE; E. I i 1 an Why waer 


From Tangal to Waelue is reckoned 4 leagues ENE; E. The land between 


the two is low and fandy on the coaſt, but high and eep in land. You! m 


coaſt it 4 miles off more in 20 or 22 ae, The e e +44 


„ 


P 


- Oppoſite the river's mouth, about four miles off ſhoxe, there lies a rock, on 


which the ſea nn tn Wann nin it, Wu; . a 


14 


From, Waelue MS. the.courſe is ENE. 8 
Mago is a point ſurrounded witch rocks.  Half-way 3 bas the 


little bay, Fee * boats can nere * is faid there is a rock 
within this ba 

The Enelih Pilot 11 that to the eaſtward 1 "Rag PIs: 8 RB off 
1 lies a rock above water. Poſſibly theſe may be ſome rocks of the Great 
Baſſes, nearer ſhorgy than others. Many perſons who have paſſed: near this 
reef, have aſſured that this is the only foundation for this iccounts Thoſe who , 


make this coaſt ſhould be upon their guard. WOT! '®. 


From Mago to a little remarkable hill,” called the Elephant, fitueted near 
the ſhore, it is reckoned 6 leagues, i The bearings NE. and SW. To the 
SE. of the Elephant, you find the Great Baſſes; a ledge of rocks, on which, 


POP of * 
The ie ante to this day call it Crowncotte i in their anguage. Pg: 


IDE... of the Gaxar Basszs ans Larrts Bassks. . 
The Great Baſſes extends about a cannon · ſhot in length, and the ſame in 


ſelves 
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o. c en 
ſelves above water... You muſt give then a good birth, and ;come ho nearer 


than 30 fathoms. It lies 3 leagues off ſhore, and you may ſail within it, by 


| keeping 2 little neater the land than 8, 9, 10 and 12 fathoms, You muſt 
come n nearer the ſhore than 8 fathoms, nor the Great Baſſes than 12. This 
is to be obſerved till the Elephant bears NNW. when, if you are mid- channel. 


ſteer ENE, or if you are nearer land, EbN. en you g. into 30 fachoens 3 
then ſteer NE, to fail without the Little Baffes. 


The Engliſh Pilot fays, that to fail from Dondrehead, to. get clear af the 


Great Bales, it is neceffary to ſteer. ESE. According to this courſe, you 


would fail very wide of it; and probably there. would. be great danger of being 


drove off the coaſt, with much difficulty to. regain Zeloan ; becauſe, during 
| the weſterly monſoons, the currents ſet ſtrong to the eaſtward in this part. 


It is true, that in ſhaping your courſe by night, you muſt. beware of the cur- 


rents : they ſet in ſhore as well as to the eaſtward. It ſeems ſufficient, being | 


2 leagues ſouth of Dondrehead, to ſteer eaſtward. Mr. Nichelſon is of opinion, 


that à ſhip, being 2 or 3 leagues. off Dondrehead, may ſafely ſteer EN. 


which-will carry her 4 or 5 leagues. without the Great Baſſes; the currents 
being very changeable. Quere, whether they are not regular tides ? Or if cur- 


rents, a competent knowledge of their ſhifting may be in time procured : this | 


will be the navigator's ſureft guide in the night. In the day, obſervation may 
be made by the land, and the courſe ſteered. accordingly. . This courſe will 
carry you 8 leagues ſouth. of the Great Baſſes; which I take to be ſufficicat 


for the ſet of the currents to the northward : however, you ſhould take care 
to ſound from time to time. 


Vou muſt ſtill obſerve, that, though i it is 20 leagues from Dondchead 60 | 
the Great Baſſes, yet, when you, reckon you have failed 1 5 leagues, you will 
be oppoſite to it; ſeveral ſhips, have even thought they had got no far- 
ther than 12 leagues. . This obſervation is worth ee to, as Nall, for 


ſhaping your courſe as for the diſtance. 

The courſe from the Great to the Little Baſſes. is NE. A the diflance - 7 
leagues. The Engliſh Pilot makes it NEbN. but in ſteering NE. you fail no 
farther from one than the other. When this reef does not break, the belt 
mark to Know whether you are near the Little Baſſes, is a little hill on the 


ſhore, on which is a rock, reſembling a chimney, This hill lies direaly,. NW. 


of the Little Baſſes. A little to the northward you ſee another hill not ſo 
high, with a ſmall rock on the top of it, Ike a pagoda, from whence it 


» l. 
0 5 


n 


derives its name. It is farther in- land tban that of the chimney, and is not | 
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CLI. RAY Arkan Navg: the Point of Low Baxx, AGANIS,. Anon 
| Poaweoam and BATACOLA. | 8 


"Becton the't two Baſſes, about equal diſtance from one to che other, 19 55 
is a ſmall bank, on which is found but 8 fathoms ; but thoſe who fail here 
need not fear to approach it. | 
From the Elephant to the high andy point, called Julius Nan. is a 
5 leagues NEbE. between them are two reefs, one near ſhore, and the other 
2 miles off ſhore, upon which are 77 or 8 beet water. Within this 8 | 

point is good 45 ground. © 
I ̃ be Point of Folios Nave lies NNW. of the Little Baſſes. 'You may fail 
between them in 5 fathoms. You have 6 or 8 fathoms nearer mers and 
8 LF : fathoms' mid- channel. ; 
From the point of Julius Nave to that of Low Bank, or Sandy Point, the 
| courſe i is NEÞN. northerly, 16 miles. From this point a ſandy bank extends 
flour miles into the ſea; fo that you muſt take care to keep wide of it, whether 

in failing from the Baſſes or the northward. Between the two ſandy points, 

that is to ſay, between Julius Nave and this point, the Wage is good i in 12 

or 13 fathoms. 

From the Low-bank to Aganis the courſe is NNE. diſtance. 16 miles. 
At is known by a little peak that is near it, like a tower: northward of 
this peak there are two little hills near each other, and cloſe to the ſhore a 
cluſter of cocoa-trees, by which Aganis is known. In coming from Low-bank 
Point you coaſt it, at five or ſix miles diſtance, in 25 fathoms, ſand mixed 
with coral. You pave 15 fathoms within a gun-ſhot of the ſhore, which is 
bold. ä 

From Aganis to nr Arregame (or Arrewecgamme) che coaſt inclines 
-NbE. 4 leagues. This place is diſtinguiſhed. by two little hills in- land, at a 
ſmall diſtance from one another, and alſo hath a cluſter of cocoa-trees, but 
not quite ſo large as chat of Aganis. They coaſt it in 22 or 24 fathoms. 

From Aregam to Poawegam (Poawegamme or Tricule] is reckoned 43 
| leagues NbE. It is known by a grove of cocoa- trees, which incloſe a Pagoda. 
The land to ſeaward is low ; in-land it is high and mountainous.” There is 
a reef about a mile off FOG You muſt in this part keep in 22 fathoms, 
though f it is not very good for . on account of rocks ſcattered in e | 

places. 

© The direction of the By between 3 and 9 is NbW. 
diſtance 8 leagues. _ Fo ſeaward between the * the land is low, and P 
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- Of te, Copar of Tang or. Senken. x 5 | 1 
in the, country are ſome. very high. mountains, ane of Vhich is called by 


navigators the Capuchin, on acconnt of its reſembling ad its ,cxtremity: g 


friar's hood: but it makes only, in this form, while it bears frog the welt. to 


the ſouth.” When, eee e Mee e dae kr 

me Zierer 0653 
Two ew Baacals there is @ reef! of Te which there are 
uneven ſoundings. A-ſinall ſhip may fail between the land and the reef but 

it is better to keep without. When the Capuchin bears 0p ey gs es 


in towards ſhore, | and 3 over · againſt the river, a mile off ſhare, in] 7 or: 8 


fathoms. Several cocoa;· trees diſperſed along ſhore facilitate che knowledge of 


this 3 beſide weed the land nch oem weed NWbN..- We 0 Kat + 


ir, 1 tit 


CLI, Of: the ' unequal Depts East of the aus Zeto hh, and Vaxozzops Bax. 


It is neceffary to obſerve, that no regard ſhavld be paid to the irregular. 


foundings i in the part eaſt of the Iſland of Zeloan. There are holes in ſeveral 
places. From 20 fathoms ſornetitnes the ſoundings' wilt fuddealy coche to 
400 fathoms. It will happen ſometimes; that being near ſhore, in 7 or 8 
fathoms, you ſhallipreſeritly find yourſelyes in 40 fathomms. Thoſe whO baſt 
this iſland ought to obſerve this; alſo: the —_— 2 e e ft 
in ſhore. _ ry 
From Batacalo to Vendeloos the cards - ne. 7 PD V7 OR k * 
on the north ſide of a; point; it may be known by 4 mall Ride, 4 title 
way in · land, called the Sugar Loaf, to the ſouthward" of "which{ ar eme 
diſtance, are two or three other little hillocks. At u gus- ot from the cbt 
the depth is 8 or g fathoms, but very "foul ground in ſeveral places: ſo hat 
you muſt 4 further off. The ſhips that have buſineſs at Point Pedra thould 
from Batacalo Toe near err d e er ht yes their being _— 
fetch in. 1 FS. ; ; AST >. 6 boel 01 > THEE 74 an. * 5 


rg N e e ee anne cl 


cn. & Prorzpmns 8 8 ee Tamale Bax, 
and Piero nd 7 462 h 104}-a7y tif tar 


Ten Vendeloos'to ihe Ilan Provedicit is out- 3 leagt WAR: Herb 


theſe two the cpaſt forms a bight. Here is exceeding ſoul ground Lou muft 


' keep an offing of 2} leagues, in 16 0 ts fathicuhs, nn 
The Iſland Providien is à Wlüte rock, like the fail of one of che bb i 
ee The ground continues foul fot 5 leagucs more dd the northwajid.! 

Fro WA Fioridien (wthid pln EL he ok 222 colirfe 
„ce diftn 9 leagues. ee e 8 74 
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Cotiaris Point is low and even. About 2 or 3 Jeagues to the ſouthward of 

it the Hage becomes better; but this not above two miles off ſhore; in 10 
or 12 fathoms. From this point to about the middle öf the bay, you find 
good Mage from 20 to ace but more towards Trieben ele * 1 
too deep to q in. 
From . Cotiaris to Trinquemale Bay; (or Trinkarnalay or Crankanella Bay) 
is about 3 leagues NW. - This bay is large and deep, extending about 2 
leagues. It has on the north fide high land, and ſome good harbours, ſheltered 
from all winds. The entrance of the bay is very clear, and without danger, 
though very deep. On the north ſide are two rivers n We Wo * 
ſouth. Triuqueinale fort is in latitude: 89 35 N. fees ib 
Prom the entrance of Trinquemale Bay to Bee Iſland, the! owl is 
NW. 4 leagues. There is no Hage between the two, ah account - of the 
erde From ane land to Croſs:River hg miles. | 


Enn 
. of. nie- car „Nieren, Doug Prona, and Kaare. 
8 35 W HATE en mne en Rixss. (Meine | {241 
lte gerd. Croſs Ain Rio-Carty, (or Rio Sarto) bones NW, diſtance 
about. 4 leagues. The coaſt is low and even. You' may 3. four . off 
ſhow, in 16, 18, or 20 fathoms. 

From Rio-Carty to Molewall (or Palle) the diſtance is 51 legurs NW 
You: may +3, between the twa, there being very good: ground. ; 
From Molewall there is a bank runs out three: leagues j- come no nearer it 
than 9 or 10 fathoms. It is very ſhoal; to avoid it, you had better keep 4 
leagues off ſhore ; there you have 9 or 10 fathoms coral. When you are 
almoſt paſt this reef, the ſoundings are ſand and ſhells; mixed with Sravel 
and coral; and g leagues; off ſhore, ſand with a few ſhells. This bank being 
doubled, you muſt go to Pedra Point, and hawl in for the coaſt, where there 
is nothing to fear. Whilſt you continue in 6 fathoms, ſandy ground, you 
arxe ſtill on the edge of the bank : if the bottom is outze, ' you may keep 
Within gun-ſhot of the ſhore, in 7 org fathoms, the ſame ground; but you 

muſt. keep à little off when, pear Pedra id x rn of the aangen = 
ſurround it. 1 0g 40 * 71 an of 954b7 6; catft 

From Molewall to Pedra Foipt. is reckoned 14 e NW, and NWbN. 
ine rute of Point Pedra is 9? 42 N. Vou may coaſt it, without failing 
farther off it, in order to ſbun, a rock: under water, which hath but 9 feet. 


and a bank which lies off the goaſt, on which are very unequal ſoundings. 
The r rock bears from Point Pedra EN, 21 or 3 leagues. | rb i. 


_ Of the Coas r of, Z81.04N .07 CANTON. ng” 
In failing from the: ſouthward, if you wert with. gontraty Windsj}. th that 
you cannot. coaſt. it at the above diſtance, you had better fail without the 
bank and rock. Keep 4 leagues offing, in g or 10 fathoms, till Point Pedra 
bears WSW. then ſtand to the, weſtward, but. nothing to. the ſouthwardy till 
this point bears SW. otherwiſe you . bave - vnequal ſoundings, Which decreaſe 
ſometimes 2 fathom st g caſt; inſtead, of Which vou will find ng Jeſs, an 47 
or 5, by conforming to this direction. If by neglect ygu find yourſelf in 4 
fathoms, ſand and rocks, yu muſt then baw l off, e 1a een are and, | 
mixed with corals and ſhells, in 5; or 6 fathoms.* | 1 ag Og, 
When Pedra Point bears Shi 44 leagues off; hom; you: may. + therein 
4; fathoras fine fand. If you, would approach the, coaſt. and are obliged to 
turn it, in Randing, off, take care not to bring, the point ta the weſtward: of 
SW. nor ſtanding en, ory garn tan e We 5 


the danger... 
The nonh: gn of Polt, Pei is known. by f chareb, and ſeine houſes 
built, upon it; the land trenching d the weſtwart. 1 


Many obſervations, made at ſea with great exatineſs, determine the latitude 
of Pedra Point, the extpemity of the Iſland Kae * 9 43; N. N Weben | 
makes 1 Its latitude 92 48˙ N. 

It is reckoned 8 leagues, Whs. and WSW. from. 'Pedra Point {8h he: ay 
NW. of the Arnedien or Cardies, called the Fort of Hammon-Hiel,,. No 
leagues: from Pedra Point, you may ſee the NE. point of Arnedien. | | 
proper to keep 3: leagues off i it, on account of 3 flat bank, 1 7 runs Ay 
good way of » ON which there i is but 3 fathoms.: keep | 1s offing Haromon- — 
Hiel bears SEbE. ay Cow Iſand (or Ibo de Sorto) SO a8 SSW. You 


muſt then ſteer by Cow INland till you get in ** 7 mp Pont, £4 
bring the fort of Hammon-Hiel to bear ES. 


414 


from the SSW. here are ſtrong tides both of flood and a 's that eve hi | 
you may turn it up. 


Of the Conſt a Point Pedra, the North Pail Wl Zeloan er 
Ceylon, to he Entrance of the Ganges. 


CLV. Of Can um Pacopa, Nad ar ATN ANI, and Kerry-KaAL 10 85 


From Pedra Point to the Pagoda of Canimere, the firſt point on the Coro- 
tnandel. Coaſt, the Coaſt is NW: N. diſtance 13 or 14 leagues; the depth in 


this 


* 


5 New: Dinzcroxe: . Rxercfioids. 


| this thick 9 of 10 fathoms; 'On' approching "tka point, it decieaſeth to 5 
fathoms. Come no nearer, REIN 1 en ene ara 2 e frat 
Point Canimere; 4 2 =? 7 BY! 
The ſhips; chat after ett ths iſland an by Fe of diene croſs 
from Pedto Point t6 the Coaft of Coromandel, N almoſt always make the land 
ſooner than'they reckon, becauſe the currents ſer to the 88 W. very ſtrong and 
carry tliem into the bay NW. of Zeloan ;* ſo that fitaty navigators; who; to 
get fight of the cat, bart directed their courſe to the northward of Trank- 
abar, have made the land to the ſouthward of Negapatnam. Several have run 
aſhote'on Yhis Ct in the night- time, for want of having the prudence to 
ſound * but travigators' ſhould not neglect ſuch ſalutary council. The contrary 
hath happened to (mi); for they have beth ſet to tlie eaſtward. The arte /of 
theſe examples is common, the ſecond' rarely happens? 
The Pagoda of Canimere may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues i in clear waiter 
Abbut z of a mile to the northward is a little tiver, and on its bank a large 
village, che with trees, where a trade is carried on in tobacco and rte: 
the mouth of this river doth not appéat at a diſtance.” Its bar hath but 3 fee feet 
Water; 12 that only very ſtnall veſſels can go into it. They 8 about a 
league from its entrance, with the Pagoda of Canimete, SWW. The ground 
to the northward is ver oft a and mugdy, and conſequently; not fit to H in. 

From Canimere to & gapatham, the courſe is north, diſtance 77 leagues. 
Between the two is ſeen a thick wood, having little "utes without number. 
There is nothing elſe remarkable but àa church, about a league to the ſouth- 
ward of Negapatnam. It is built beſide a little river, which is not ſeen in 
es ; and as there are not above four feet on the bar at dich 1 7 no 
arther notice is here taken of it. , 

Negapatnam is one of the moſt cotſiderable places belonging to the Dotch 
on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and its fortifications are good. The town lies 
northward of the fort; to the ſouthward is the entrance of a commodious 
river, capable of receiving middling veſſels. To the northward of the town 
is a 1 75 pagoda, called the Chineſe Pagoda, on which is erected a maſt or 
flag-ſtaff. Vou 4 before Negapatnam in 5 or 6 fathoms. The bottom 
rede it is very" level: at four leagues diſtance you find but 6 or 7 
fatbhoms. 

From Ne egapat nam to the river Karey-Cal, are bt 45 kiazheh, the courſe 
N W. lu coaſting you keep in 6 or 7 fathoms. Between the two runs 


che river Nadour, wherein a 1 is carried on in chintz and rice. The 
moſque, 


N the COROMANDEL Cos r. „ 


moſque, with 1255 white . which may be ſeen a. Li diſtance at 
ſea, renders this place remarkable. 

Karey-Kal is a new ſettlement of the French. "Ibis, with, the places 
depending on it (the moſt conſiderable of Which is Teru-maley-zayen, four 
miles to the ſfourhward) was granted to the F rench, by the king of Tanjour, 
in 1739. Its latitude is 109 45 N. It is conſiderable for its great number of 
Aldees, who are dependents, and alſo for the linen trade. Two. rivers | 
bend their courſe through this grant: they take their riſe. among the Gatta 
Mountains, on the Coaſt of Malabar, and chereby facilitate the carriage of the 
merchandiſe, rendering the country fertile, which abounds in rice and other 
neceſſaries. re 

The fort of Karey-Kal i is built on the th fide of the 1 tiver: its mouth is 
formed by a narrow point of ſand, which extends along the coaſt; ; its entrance 
being parallel with the ſhore, cannot be diſtinguiſhed far off. The other river, 
named Tiroumala, or . is a Wa! of a 2 5 to the ſouth ward 


9 AST 


coaſt. 


The bar Which ſhuts up theſe two, rivers, | hinders 8 chips from 
entering, ſo that only boats can paſs it; and then it muſt be at high water. 
They H before Karey-Kal in. 5 or 6 fatboms. The marks for + depend 
upon the monſoon in which you are there, viz, In the ſoutherly monſoon, 
bring, the flag-ſtaff to bear WSW. and in the northerly, welt. . By this. means 
you facilitate the paſſage of boats paſſing and repaſſing. 


CLVI : OF TRAWENSAR; CannteATNAn, TRMINIVAS RIVER, CoLonan 
Rin, Pon ro Novo, and Fox r Sr. Davin, 


From Karey-Kal to Trankabar, the diſtance is. 35 L league NW. N 0 
keep along ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathoms; but in approaching the fort of Tranka- 
bar you muſt ſteep off a little, on account of bank near_the riyer. This 
bank doth not project much; and, Provided you 1 81 in the above depth, you 
have nothing'to fear. 

Trankabar i is the chief ſettlement belonging. to the Danes in India: "the | 


town is very neat, and the fort remarkable by its exceeding whitcneſs, which 


they take care to keep ſo. The Indians call this place Ms hag whence 
1s corruptly derived the name of Tiankabar. 


Two leagues and a half to the northward, of Trankabar i is Cabripatnam ar 
why appearing like a ſort of fort, without baſtions : juſt by, are 
| R 


two 


” 
8 
1 0 * 


Nicbelſon calls this river, Davecotta. This laſt diſcovers itſelf by thiek buſhy 


1 have faQories or houſes for trade, on which they hoiſt their flags. 


a | 4 Ne Drzzcrony for the Euer hom: ; LT 
two final pagodas, very near each other, lk” There was as forinerly, 
| about half a league from. this place, a ſmall French factory. by 
The little river of Triminivas, on which ſtands the tower of 8 
wafſel, is 2 leagnes north of Cabripatnam. R takes it name from a pagoda that 
is ſeen in-land, Off its mouth there is a bank about a mile diſtant; but it is 
not dangerous, as the depth decreaſes gradually in approaching it. The 
land to the northward” of the river is ſomewhat higher than the reſt of the 
coaſt, which from the pagoda of Canimere is not ſeen, but the trees and 
buildings near it. In b b a bes. ans off ſhore yr have 9 or 10 —_ 
walkers 76 
About 3 leagues north from the river Triminivas'3 is chat of Coloran. "Mr: : 


wood near the more, through which one of the mouths of theſe rivers ſeems 
to make a paſſage: from thenee extends a bank, the point of which reaches 
14 league from fs ſhore. Tt is ſteep to, and dangerous. From 12 fathoms 
you fall in ſome places fuddenly into 3 or 4 fathoms. At the mouth of this 
river ſtands the town of Tirukotty, where the Engliſh have a fort encompaſſed 
by the river. A large ſhip that fails along this coaſt ought to eome no nearer 
than 14 or 15 fathoms. In this track are to be ſeen, up in the country, four 

retnarkable edifices. Theſe are the four porticos of a famous pagoda, called 
Chalembarang or Shidam-barang, but Chalanbron, according to D'Anville: 
Mr. Nichelſon has it Chillambrum. It bears due weſt of the opening. in the 

wood above mentioned, and is eaſily found there. 

The ſouth ſide of the entrance of Coloran or Colderoon river, ſeems 3 0 
a point, eſpecially when you come from the ſouthward, and fail near it, 
becauſe the coaſt, whoſe direction was hitherto north, - forms. an elbow, and 
extends 3: leagues to the NNW. as far as Porto Novo. The land is low and 
even, and nothing elſe is remarkable but the buildings above mentioned. 
Porto Novo is an Indian town of great trade. Here the French and Dutch | 


As you pafs the ſhoal off Coloran, to go to Porto Novo, you muſt. "Ou 
the French and Dutch flags at Porto Novo to bear NWbW. before you ſteer 
by this point of the compaſs; that you may be ſure you, oe; doubled the 
north point of this bank. 

In July, ſooner or later, from Triminivas to porto- Novo, the waters ate 
thick and muddy, as an inundation : this f is the more ſurprifing, as it ſeldom 
rains on the Coaſt of Coromandel at . time of the year. This foul water 
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eee e pre e where the frequent rains occaſion this  inuns 


Its other principal outlets Wannen F. Trankabar . 
minivas. {$44 
Fm Potto:Novo to Fort St. David, Wan the Englih, the om 


off ſhore, in 8 or 9 fathoms. Half a league to the northward of Porto Novo 
begin the ſand-downs, which extend along the coaſt: At -a/ diſtance, 


n een mmm 
low. . 

Ferner Desibbio firumei the e e bs ed ankit ales to thi 
ſouthward, you ſee the. town of Goudelours or Koodeleur. There is a ſraall * 
bank ehe Neu TOR OE eee David. They 45 in of e a 
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From Fort St. David to Pondicherry, the coutſe is NNE: eaſterly Gn 
14 miles. At a league off ſhore, you have 8 or 9 fathoms. There is nothing 


land, about 3 leagues in _ is 3 enters ou pate. ns ee 
j low land by the ſea - ſide. fy 
Pondicherry hath d ho” ng ef de Pech en hes ts the Ball 
mf and the reſidence of the governcy” general and head council. It is in 
112? FERN latitude, and 77? 34 caſt longitude from the obſervatory at Paris, 
and 795 257. from London. The king of Vaſapour granted it to the French; 
in 1672, in conſideration of ſervices done him by M. Martin, who 3 years 
afterwards was appointed governor thereof. The prudent conduct of this officer 
preſerved it for his king, in ſpite of the revolutions that happened in 1677, 
and ſome time after in Carnatte or Karnateka, by ts n of prince Sivagy 
who confirmed the grant in 16806. 
As ſoon as the declaration of war between Pride and Hclland was known 
in India, the Dutch (jealous of this ſettlement, where the trade daily increaſed) 
became reſolved to make themſelves maſters of it, and ces —_— 
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dation, eſpecially at Coloran, at which place is the greateſt outlet of this river. 


is NbE. diſtance 64 leagues. In failing along the coaſt you muſt keep a league 


this part of. the coaſt reſembles - ſeveral iſlands : and this proceeds from 


remarkable between them. The land is fandy to ſea- ward, and woody in-land. 
In failing from the ſouthward you ſee the town and fort of Pondicherry, at 
the foot of black land, a little higher than the reſt of the coaſt.” This black 
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They engaged the Great Mogul to aſſiſt them in the attack; ey fearing 
this ally would not prove FelBicicnt; they ſent to Ali-Raja, governor of the 
province, with many preſents to win him to their intereſts, promiſing him a 
conſiderable ſum for the ſubſiſtance of an army which they required of him. 
The negotiation had, at that time, no other effect than to induce M. Martin 
to take proper meaſures to defend the place; and he doubled” his care itt 169% 
and 91, till the Engliſh joined the Dutch, and threatened to beſiege and: ze 
it to the ground. The Dutch not diſcouraged by the bad · ſucceſs of their 
firſt attempt, continued their ſolicitations, and in 1692 obtained a cacul, o 
recommendatory letter (as appears by the original treaty) from Raſat Ram 
Sacrapatti, king of Gingy, who permitted them to attack the French in Pon- 
dicherry with their utmoſt ſtrength, as well by land as ſea, in order to reduce 
the place; with a promiſe, on his part, to aſſiſt them (at the Duteh com- 
pany's e e e m_ of, ny" ound: _ for the en, 
priſe. e ent, | 
| This prince on | his 50 eee (after the conquelt) to yield them up the 
fort of Pondicherry, with the lands therto belcnging, to enjoy and poſſeſs them 
in the ſame manner as the French had done; i beſides all the effects, gold, 
ſilver, and other merchandizes they ſhould find there, with the bil of 
all the rights that Raja-Ram could claim ther cin. 
ie farther engaged, for himſelf and his ſucceflors, to eſtabliſh 5 3 
Wa in their poſſeſſion, and to ſuccour them with all bis forces againſt pF 
ho ſhould hereafter attempt to moleſt or diſturb them in it. t tu 
The Dutch on their part obliged themſelves to pay this prince the Ig of 
27.000 pagedas (178, 500 livres, or 7437 pounds. ering) half co, be re 
and the other half on the reduction of the placde. 
a This caoul was confirmed by another king of Gingy, called Pralada ding, 
gf, the e caſt. All theſe ee coſt the Mes above $9,909 
With this UL oe — „ fr te execution. of hw deſig ig. 1 1693 
they preſented themſelves before Pondicherry, with a force capable of attack- 
ing the ſtrongeſt place in the Indies. Their ſquadron, was, compoſed of 19 men 
of war, ſeveral ſloops, boats and country veſſels, having on board gbove 1 zog 
regular troops, beſides ſeamen, boughies, macaſlars and chingalas, . to the 
amount. of above 2000; 15 or 20 pieces of braſs , cannon, 18-pounders,., 24 
field pieces, 6 mortars, and warlike ſtores i in abundance. This army was 
increaſed by another from the king of Gingy. This great preparation was 
attended with a erate ſucceſs, The. Lese of Pondicherry at that we 
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which incloſed the magazines and apartments' principal factors; 4 fall 
baſtions, able to inount only 8. gunb, flanked the curtains. This" place Was 
attacked and defended wich vigour 3 but "after about a moftk's ſſege V. Martitx 
was obliged to ſurrender it to the befiegets. © It was after wards reftofed tö ME 
French by the treaty of Ryfwick'; and this fätne governor agi tk Me | 
of it, in 16999 in the name of the Frenth company; ne imiticdiately give 

him orders to ſee it fortified/* They ſent him M. de Noon; im quality of chief 


citadel. It is a regular. pentagon of 90 fathoms found che« exterior polygen: 
ſtrongly built with brick, with a ditch fullfof water, 10 fathoms wide, and 
well eovered · The baſtions are built with orillons / and pon · holes im them, and 
with barbets or the flanked angles. The royal Fate fromes the ſea; it 1 orna- 
mented with à beautiful piece of architecture. This fort may be conſidered 
as the beſt of its kind in the Eaſt Indies. It ſtands in the be h Antti 
by the ſch - de, and ithe: huuſes extend north dud ſoutllttt 
In 1724, M. de Beauvoillier, who was governor of seh began 46 theloſo 
the town. Father Lewis a capuchin; had 'the! management cherebf It 
conſiſts in a brick wall, flanked with baſtions, in the modern way. In 255 95 
and 41, under the government of NM. Dumas, . theſe fortifications /.w | 
augrhented, by che cafe of M. de Copen igny, a enginedr of LO PRE Wh, php! 
merit, on account of the Marattas, Who erk to deſtroy the town. 
Their ariny, afſiſted by that: of ſeveral" other Gentoo princes; amounted* to 
above 150,000 mene After having conquered: the Moors or! M eee 
ravaged all the province of Carnatte, * they purpoſed'to treat the peans 
ſettlements in the ſame manner;') eſpecially Poridicherryy the gweiner of 
which had afforded à retreat to the Mogul's icetoy,! Wirk his family; and 
the remains of the - army after their defeat!” Tie cate that this! hl 
commander took in putting the place in a condition of defence,” che reſolute * 
yp wherewith he anſwered the Mahratta generals; and the folid argurnents 
hae made uſe of to repreſent to them the imjuſtice of their -pterenfions,” made 
the officers and ſoldiers not only to change” theit purpoſe; but their thitfs = 
ſent the governor s ſiraph, or ſeräpah, a pfeſent that corlfifts* of 's complete 
dreſs of fulk and gold in the country faſhion, being 4 mark of eſteem and 
friendſhip to thoſe on what it in beſtowed, This neus reſtored”, equity 
in Pondicherry, - 3 111,914 0 b 4 iin b 107 1 iittz! 1 
This town is now one of the frongeſt places in the Eaſt Indic, IR id 
N or 11 league in eitenmenne, Ie was beſieged by Admiral 
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engineer; and fem kiis plans and deſigns they began in 170 to bud hb 
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Boſcawen in 1749; but he was obliged to * the ſiege on account Boy ths 
monſoons. It 1760 it was blockaded at ſea. by the Admirals Corniſh and 
Stepliens, and Colonel Coote by land, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
the garriſon, being ſhort of proviſions, This place was afterwards tatallß 
demoliſhed, as the French had done by fort St. David's; but Was reſtored to 
them again by the peace of Paris in 1763. It has been lately taken by the 
Engliſh... This laſt acquiſition has been made chiefly through the intrepidity 
and bravery of the officers and ſervants of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. 
Here is a mint, where they coin rupees and pagodas, which are ſuperior in 
fineneſs to many others, and are current all over India. This privilege: was 
granted to M. Dumas, in 1736, by a phirmaund or letters patent from 
Mahomet Scha, em peror of the Moguls. This prince, a few years afterwards, 
honoured him, and his ſucceflors in the government of Pondicherry, | with 
the dignity of Nabob or Viceroy, and committed to him the command of a 
manſeb or battalion of 4.500 horſe, in acknowledgement of the refuge he 
afforded his ſubjects in _— during the W of * r 
in Indoſtan above mentioned. 
They Di Nahen road, in 7 or 8 Hh, water, 2 or 3 miles of 
inet i 7% 


CLVIIL of Conmiuzns, ALEMPARYA, SADRAS, the Sevzx Pagopas 
5 Covvkran, and MELIAzouR. 


. de to Conjimere, or Kottemerye, the deal runs NNEIE 
11 leagues. Between them are ſand- downs, along the coaſt; behind. The 
black land before mentioned, gradually decreaſes and terminates. about a mile 
to the ſouthward of Conjimere, which is only remarkable by the ruing of a 
factory, abandoned by the Dutch, aſter 3 or 4 years — You, foo 
alſo the remains of an old Engliſh incloſure abandoned alſo. 1 
The Hage is very good oppoſite this place, in 6, 5, or 8 fathom wie, 
about two miles off ſhore. 

From Conjimere to Alemparva the wh is NEbN, diſtance 5 es | 
About a league beyond Conjimere you percieve a thick wood and a village: 
then the coaſt appears lower, aud ſeems to bend in a little, *till you come 
near Alemparya, where the ſouth fide of the river riſes in ſand-dowus, and 
projects a little; otherwiſe, this point is not dangerous, and in paſſing it 
the depth diminiſhes but a fathom. The N. lide of the river is covered ith 
trees. TN 93 N Ix fei cot SGH 0H 
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Alemparva i is "diſtinguiſhed by a beautiful fort, flanked by any turtets, 
belonging to. the Mogul; its Whiteneſs renders it W . at 4 great 
diſtance. There are alſo ſeveral hillocks on the land. ö 

From Alemparva to Sadras (a Dutch ſettlement) is NEbN. diſtance 
7 leagues, The country between is partly flat, fandy, and but few trees, till 
within 3 leagues of Sadras, where begins A thick wood of palm- trees, 
extending about a league northward. At its northern extremity is a ſmall 

pagoda and an Engliſh Factory, oppoſite to which is a little ſpit of ſand, 
which runs out 3 of a league to ſeaward. Two leagues further to the 
northward you find Sadrag; and at the entrance of a thick wood, the Dutch 
factory. There are two pagodas, but hot very diſcernable, one to the ſouth» 
ward, and the other to the northward. Two or three leagues up in the 
country you ſee ſeveral little hills, called by navigators the Mountaing of 

Sadras. When the higheſt of theſe bears NW. Sadras bears OP - _ Done 
4 miles off ſhore are 9 or 10 fathams Water. Wm 

About 2 leagues NEbN. from Sadras are the Seven Pagotdas; Sick e 
only to be ſeen near the ſhore. There are five upon high and ſteep rocks. 
within land, the tops of which can only be ſeeti, YT, reaſqn of a thick wood 

that hides them : another is ſo near the ſhore that the ſea waſhes che foot of 
it: the ſeventh hath been deſtroyed by the ſea; it ood on a rock an eighth 
of a league from the ſhore. _ 

- From the Seven Pagodas to Couvelan ot Covolam, f is 16 miles NE; E. In 
this paſſage are ſome rocks which bear ESE. off the little hill of Tripouloyr, 
remarkable by being much nearer the ſhore than any of the others. "Theſe 
rocks project about a mile into the ſea. You wy, coalt it in 9, 10, or 11 
fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. 

From Couvelan to Meliapour or St. Thomas, is reckoned * 5 leagues, 'NbE. 
The town is by the fea-fide, and nothing but a heap of ruins.. There are 
ſome churches, eſpecially a cathedral, the ſee of the biſhop, ſuffragan to Goa. 
All the Portugueſe churches on the coaſt of Coromandel are in his digceſe. 

Mount St. Thomas lies half a league to the weſtward : it is diſtinguiſhed 
from many others round it, by a church built on the top of it, _ is 
eaſily ſeen i in failing along ſhore. 
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From St. 8 to Madras is a league NbE. This town is the chief Eng- 
liſh ſettlement on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and the ſeat of a ſuperior governor 
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and fupplied bo cannon. Several alterations have 1 15 made here: fince 1 
was taken by the French, and was, reſtored. by. the peace of Aix-la-Cha 
A little river, whoſe mouth 1 is to the ſouthward of the town, and wh 
forms an, elbow, in running to the northward, | ſurrounds molt part of i It. /. 
Madraſs is divided. into the white and black town. The firſt | is very {mall, 
| bur. well byilt ; n the latter lies to the northward of it, and is the abode of | 
Gentoo merchants, Moots, Armenians, Jews, &c. and ſome Europeans, 
who cannot dwell in the white town. The black town is not wh encom- 
Paſſed wich walls like the fort-, 
A number of ſhips are always ſeen it in the road. "The Hage is 4 2 
miles off ſhore, in 19,07 11, fatborns, water. | There are ins land ſome high 
mountains. The latitude is 135 13. N. and longitude 80 32 E. from London. 
From Madras to the reef of Trifou- or Natoer, the courſe is NNE. 3 
leagues. You may know when you are near i by a ſmall cluſter of trees of 
equal height, and whoſe top ceſembles a kind of table. When this wood 
and two 7 or cocog trees are in one, you are athwart this reef, Which 
5 mes + ood league into the ſea. Having opened the two, trees, with the 
ittle wood a fail's breadth, you muſt ſteer NE. to keep clear of the bank 
which | lies off Paliacata, or Pallicatt, the Ae part of which bears 
'NEbE. 2 miles from the pitch of the reef. | 1 5 | 
Keep the lead conſtantly going, becauſe, as vo come "Hear the bank of 
"Trifou, the depth diminiſhes a fathorp a at Wy alt, as faſt as you can heave 
the lead: ſo that y day or night, as ſoon as you perceive this decreaſe, you 
Thould immediately ſtand off, as above, to give the bank of Paliacata a good 
birth, and not near it in lefs than 10 fathoms. ithout this attention you 
will, find unequal ſoundings, from 6 athoms to 3, at one, caſt of the lead, 
Which wall be exceeding dangerous for a large ſhip; but a ſmall e one may fail 
throughout without fear, hecauſe there are at leaſt 12 feet water over the 
Though, part of this bank. It lies 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. 
The bank of Paliacata extends NEbN. and SWbs. Thoſe ſhips that | fail 
3 leagues diſtance from, the coaſt. need not fear theſe two banks, Aves 
To +3 before Paliacata, you muſt not ftand in ſor the land, till the flag- 
Aaff of this factory bears WbS. So may you ſafely approach it; and will 
find. 6, 7, Or 8g fathoms water. This ſhould be underſtood in caſe of a 
ſoutherly wind, If it ſhould be northerly, you muſt bring the flag-ſtaff to 
bear SW. eſpecially. in, a ſhip that draws 16 feet water; for in a ſmall veſſel, 
ot 9 or 10 ert cg. there is nothing to fear from this, outer bank. It is 
. zhaeceſſaty 
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neceſſary FO OW ILY ſofficienthy eee 
be upon their guard, in both thele reſpect s. Ab e = 
| The nech ad. ofthe, bank lies Gg. from. the civer_Palleats,.. Two 
miles to the ſouthward of this river is Gneldre Fort, belonging to . 
The common q age is Ebs. from che flag-ſtaff, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water. 
The courſe from Triſou to Paliacata is NNE. diſtance 52 leagues . The 
coaſt between them is low to ſea- ward: the in- land part is high hnd, 
called. by e the Mapatains of ne This ee lies i in _— 
132 30% N. n nee ie 
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From: 'Paliacata to Cicara-Hoerias, or ' Sikari-hori, the coaſt. runs 'NbW. 

8 leagues... Near this place is a reef like that of Trifou, which runs as far 
as that i into th. ſea, but farther along the. coaſt. At the "NE, point of this 
reef there i 18 avother,. a t. two or three leagues diſtance from the coaſt... It 10 
about 10 leagues pg north and ſouth, and the ſoundings on .it are 19 — 
unequah To go to Armegon. you may go between theſe two ſhoals ; 3 but you 
muſt be experienced herein, or elſe it is better not. to venture, | You find. 


between, the coaſt and this bank a large and ExcEes fine channel w 
extends Nb. and SbW. 8. 1 ah 


x fail with a fair wind from pages without this reef, © you muh keep 
off $ coaſt, ſteering NNE. along the reef, and come ud under 8 or 9 
fathoms water. If you get into 12 fathoms, you muſt edge in again to 9 
fathoms. This is abſolutely peceſlary for thoſe W go to Maſulipatnam, 
becauſe, in June, July and Auguft, the currents ſet NE and even ſometimes 
more eaſterly. If you keep too far off, you would! ; run the rk of lohug' 
your paſlage, as has happened to ſeveral ſhips, that Have not been able to, 
feich nearer than Narſapour, and from thence have turned i it, but with great 
difficulty, to reach Maſylipatnam... 

It is reckoned. 26 miles from Cicara-Hoeria to Armies on. be trenching 
of the coaſt is _fomething' more welterly than in the ding paragraph. 
Within land may be ſeen Mount . Arrgegon : : When it irs weſt you may. 
perceive a little to the fouthyward, near the ſhore, the ruins. of an old Engliſh, 
factory, and to the SSW. the mountains of Paliacata. 

From Armegoh to Caletoer the coaſt runs north, ſomewbit eaſtetly, 6; 
leagues 3 but the courſe.to paſs without the bank of Armegon Is, NNW. I in 
10, It, or 12 fathoms water, 5 


From 
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From Caletoer to Divela the coaſt'is north, and diſtance 10 bages, chat is 

to fay, 7 leagues from Caletoer to Point Peny, and 3 leagues from Point Peny 
to Divelan. From Caletoer you muſt fail in 16 or 17 fathoms, and come no 
nearer, on account of a dangerous bank, which lies 4 leagues north of Caletoer, 


and projects 4 miles out. "LW" orgs is N thoal, and d conſequently the more 
dangerous. 
The Sieur de la We in His memoirs, WI bo rent bd wks - 
to him off this bank, and which is not improper'to be inſerted here. Being at 
off it in 25 fathoms, he prepared 1 in the night-time, with a favourable wind, 
to make a trip NW. and regain the depth of 14 or 14 fathoms. Though» the 
wind was moderate, and he bad got but a little way, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour he fell from 15 to 5 fathoms: this obliged him to hawl. off 
immediately. On heaving the lead, and finding the ſecond tire 15 fithoms, 
he imagined he might be deceived in the founding. He hath ſince learned 
that this bank ſhoals from 15 to 5 fathoms:. 'You ſhould in common prudence 
keep upon your guard in this Wy obſerving to keep in eh e you have 
nothing to fear. 
Six leagues NbW. from Divelan is Eerara or Carera : Now! may doof it in 
8, 9, or 10 fathoms. To the northward of Cerara are two very thick woods; 
and in the town a white pagoda. | Within land are ſome high mountains, 
which ſhew themſelves 10 or 12 leagues at ſea, in clear weather. 
From Cerara to Gondegam the coaſt trenches NEdN., : N. 6, leagues. . 
this coaſt runs a bank, projecting a little into the ſea, and without it another; 
but ſmall veſſels may paſs within it: neither of them is dangerous for large 
ſhips, that keep. in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms. In approaching the 1 river. vou 
perceive a village with a pagoda on the ſea · ſide. 3 
From Gondegam | to Montepoly, che courſe is NE. diſtance about 4 leagues. 
You may coaſt it at a league diſtance in 9 or 10 fathoms, ouze. Eaſt of 
Montepoly is a grove of palm- trees, and a little farther another leſs, conſiſting 
only of 20 or zo trees ; this laſt leems higher than the other. When you 
_ fail along the coaſt, in the depth above mentioned, vou go within the bank of 
ſand, Which lies leagues SEVE. from Mantepoly : it is $ or 9 leagues long, 
NE and SW. On the SW. part of it (which is the ſhoaleſt) there are no Teſs 
than 3 fathoms. 'The approaches to this bauk are known by a ſandy bottom; 
inſtead of which, in * channel, between that and the land, the bottom is 
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From Montepoly to Petapoly the courſe is ENE. 61 wn About a 
league weſtward of the town runs a little river, and oppoſite, the town is a 
grove of palm - trees, remarkable for its d oo even. for 2 reaſon 
„Namn TR IL Dogs PA3-424 | 


'CEXL.. of Pont Davy, MatzoLiratan, and NansAroun. A 


From Petapoly to Point Divy the coaſt runs eaſt, about 14 or 15 leagues, 
You muſt keep in 6 or 7 fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore. About 4 leagues 
eaſt of Petapoly there are the entrances of ſeveral rivers, | that tun along the 
low land, and form iſlands of it; but are not perceptible to thoſe who fail 
along ſhore. '/ Theſe: rivers ebb and flow. | A navigator hath.” ppt: the 
vater here to riſe and fall 4 feet, being at an 9 in 5̃ fathoms ouz e. 

On the welt coaſt of re Divy, at 4 D e ee rþ you bree 
che entrance of 3 river s. 20510 CB SAI CIT | 

In failing from athwart be (be mountain of Cern NWbN.) to fo 
clear of the bank of Montepoly, you muſt ſteer NE. Take care to keep in 
10 or 12 fathotns, ſtiff ground, and there is nothing to fear; but if the depth 
increaſes, and the bottom hecomes ſofter, edge in, and ſhape a courſe to hows 
eaſtward of Petapoly, in order to get into ꝙ or 16 fathorns'ouzy! ground. 

To go to Maſſulipatan (or Maſulipatnam) when you are off Point Ivy, at 
2+ leagues diſtance, you muſt keep in 8 or 9 fathoms, to avoid the bank of | 
Divy. When Point Divy bears weſt, you muſt round: it'in 7. r g fathoms, 
and ſteer NNW. borrowing more or leſs frum the weſtward;! according as you 
find yourfelf nearer. or farther from the ſnioal; then; edge aw ay by little and 
bttle, in 5 fathoms ouze, always avoidingithe hard ground, When: the depth 
exceeds 6 fathoms, you muſt borrow more from the weſt, and. ſteer. thus, AS 
far as the road of, Mafſulipatan, b before which you ke, in 4.07.5. fathoms | OURS, 
at 1! league off ſhore.” inn 

The coaſt to the northward of Point Divy is ow land, * and without 
trees. Along this coaſt may be ſeen tlie mouths of two rivers.. Near Maſ- 
fulipatan you ſee a tuft of palm: trees, about a league to the SW. Theſe palm- 
ou ee ee ee 3 mt but may 
de ſeen ſeparate as you apprda cht. 11 üer 

Without this mark, Maſſulipatan is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by. the houſes and 
flag-ſtaffs of three nations, Engliſh, French, and Dutch. To the north. 
ward of this town there is a wood cut even, the trees whereof are of an equal 
height. All the bottom of Maſſulipatan bay is ouze, except near ſhore. The 
nne "in 
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It hath been obſerved above, that if you! are bod to- ipatan in the 
weſtetly monſoon, it is neceſſary to keep ſoumdiiigs the er aſt. Whether 
failing within or without the banks of Aumegon and Montepoly. This holds. 

good from the month of May to October; but in February, March and April, 
as the winds in general blow between the eaſt and ſouth, you muſt ſteer for 
Narſapour, or more to Windward if poffibte, in order bk give the bay of 
Petapoly a good birth, whence you vannet but With great neee 
without the help of weſterly winds; which you muſt wait Seni dt clbgttte-- 
In May you may ſhape à courſe between Maſſulipatan and eee tema 
the winds vary chen from SSE. to SW. and ſometimes as far as WSW. SINE 
In Occober, November and December, here is but, little navigating, + aor. 
indeed ih along this coaſt. In the months of December and January, if 
you are at the bottom of the edaſt ,of Coromandel. von cannot return, beeauſe 
the NE. winds and mag that run' to oy miner are then in their 
een force. * e Rene i Niet We HY 118 | 

From Maſſulipatan to Narfapout the Sue is EbN4N diſtance from: the 
6 19+ league, and from the road 12 leagues. The cnaſt betwenn the two 
is encompaſſed with. 4 bank, that projeAs' half a league. Oppoſite the river 
of Narlapour is another bank, about a en . ' TR 6 the 
bar of this river 8 or 9 feet water. 

Some charts place a bank 3 leagues Suh of Ml bi e 
rocky; and others ſoft; and upon it not leſs than/3;fathoms water. All the 
navigators; who have ſailed to Maſſulipatan, mention nothing of chis danger 
in their journals, though the major part, by track; have run over it, If its 
Exiſtente ' is, teal, you may prevent the dangerous effects of it, * keeping 
your lead going; which you muſt always obſerve in theſe part. 


CLXII. 10 PoinT Gopvanin, Naisirgilx, Varant, BixeLirATNAcy 
1+ 1 Ficacost,, CALREIGAPATNAM, and Ark AA. Wen 


Prom Werfer to Point Godvariii or Gorderare i the chaſt runs eaſt 
(or rather EbN.) 13 or 14 leagues. About 8. leagues to the eaſtward of 
Narſapour you ſee 2 white pagodas, which you ſhould take care not to eonfound 
with thoſe Which are a league weſt of Godvarin Point. To the eaſtward! of 
theſe pagodas is the river" Vüfferon. Svveral navigators miſtake herein, for 
want of obſerving that theſe laſt are 3 in number. In failing fromthe weſtward, 
you”fhould approach the bank of Godvarin but im 12 r 16 füthoms ; becauſe 
it is ſteep, and has unequal ſoundings en that ſide. Tho eh come from 
the eaſtward, and go to Vanaon, may paſs it eafily in 6 or 7 fathoms, ſandy» | 


ground ; but come no nearer, 0 
| Tha 


* 
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' The ſhips that -ſail from Narſapaur generally keep 3014 e from the 
coal, id 16 fathoms, e this oaks, This Ry een, me 
very prudent. 2 

From Point Gedvatia to Narkpelle. or Naryle, the be is NN SN. 
8 leagues. This place is upon an iſland, between, the entrances of two rivers. = 
The directions in the Engliſh Pilot tell us there. is on each ſide a reef, that 
projets atleaſt; 4 miles and that , you. re „ r 
4 fathoms, hut ne nearer.. nd. ee 

Between Narſipelle and the Point 8 my Ä hom the latter, is | 
the mouth of the Vanaon river, on which the French have a factory for the 
Callico trade 3 and. 19 miles to the N. caſtward is a pagoda of Corango. 

The mouths of ſeveral rivers meeting in this bay form ſeveral iſlands, with 
ſpits of ſand. which run 4 miles out. There is no ne n e them 
in 5 fathoms..'; ++ +11 4 | 

Point Godvarin and Vature (Ware or Watſare) bear of ach 3 north 
and ſouth 10 leagues. The mountains on the Coaſt of Gergelim and Otixa 
begin in this part. Vatare is known by a moſque built on the top of a hill. 

Having doubled Godvarin Point, you may perceive Viſigapatnam (or 
Viſiagipatam) one of the chief European ſettlements. This place belongs to 
the Engliſh. . It bears from the former NEN. diftance a4 or 25 leagues. 
Between them lie Panary aud Pandy; the former ENE. 20 miles from Watſare, 
and is known by a ſmall hummock on the ſtrand, to the weſtward of which 
zs a ſmall bay, and A creeck for boats The latter is about 2 leagues farther, 
and is known, by ſome great rocks above water, about a muſket · ſnot from ſhore. 
You may keep about 2 miles offing, in 10 or 11 fathoms. 

Viſigapatnam diſtinguiſhes itſelf by a great ſteep hill, at the foot of which 
the ſea breaks: to the northward thereof is a little bay, where you may H, 
but neareſt the north ſhore. On the ſouth fide af the great hill is the entrance 
of a river,. and another to the northward of a little hill, on which is ſeen a 
ſmall white pagoda, which is not diſcovered in failing from the weſtward, till 
you have paſſed the great hill. 

Frorn Viſigapatnam to Bimelipatnam (or Biniliomam) the coaſt runs, NE. 

41 leagues. | It is known by a long mountain, Which runs in-land, from the 
lea ſide. You perceive alſo upon the ſhore à little hill, about 2 leagues to the 
weſtward of Bimelipatnam, like a ſugar-loaf ; when you have pafled it, you 
may fee the Dutch factory on the weſt fide of the river. You may anchor 
there in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, ſoft ground, the factory nN Wos. To lie. 
au the other ſide of the river it muſt bear SW. 


From 


LT 4 Ne Dikkeronr for the Paaren., 
1 From Bimelipatnam to the river of Conat or Canary. | the courſe is NEGE. | 
" Liſtance 8 miles. In coaſting you keep in e and 5 een 
En fartheſt; this carries you clear of the rocks. 75 $430 M404 
7 From Conar river to the point of the ſame . NNE. 
$4 | 1 miles. To che eaſtward of Conar you ſee a thicket of palm- trees, SEE. 


2 gues from which, ate the rocks of Conar or Santipelly, If you would 
— _ fail between the main and cheſe rocks, the beſt channel is to keep in 7 ot 
* 8 fathoms; but at fartheſt, no tnore to ſeaward than notes r 
dl  _ nearer the ſhore than gj or 6 fathoms, + Fg 
If you intend to ſail without this danger, n e 
16 or 17 fathoms. In this caſe the ſureſt way will be to keep in 20 fathoms, 
which will carry you ee Wer een A 3 near which the copies 
= ſit ſtrongly on them. nz 15.5 Metis) 
„ __-- - Fromthe point of Conat to Ticacoel or Chicacal, he _ vote NB4E. : 
E: diſtance 34 miles; the land between them forming ſomewhat of a bight. 
Ohicacol is by a river, near which are 3 or 4 great trees, — 
Et You may keep 13 league offing, in 13 fathoms, ſundy ground; , + 1 1 mig 
From Chicacol to Calreigapatnam or , Calingepatam, the dee. 
diſtafice 13 miles. This place is known by 3 or 4 FRO. n 
per You have 13 or 14 fathoms 2 league from the ſhore, . | 
* 33% From Calreigapatnam to Caletaer (Aleſare or And. 155 W NEE: 
| diſtance! 19 miles. The depth is the ſame as above mentioned, at an equal 
diſtance from the coaſt. Vou ſee en chem 2 der er 
of about 10 or 12 palm: trees. 8 n 0 dated bs $3 


2 . 


CLXIII. Of Poxbr, Barra, sauna vbvon, $a. An, and ManixeaT NAM, 


From Caletaer to Pondy, the coaſt trenches NE. eaſterly, Gland FE leagues. 
The depths are 12, 15, and 17 fathoms, at 1f league ſrom the ſhore, fand 
mixed with large gravel. "Cloſe in ſhore, before the tiver of Pondy are to of 
12 rocks, arid within land ſome high rugged mountains, which: chwatt the 
river; thoſe along the coaſt are of a middling height, but equally rugged. | 
From Pondy to Barva or Barrar, the bearing is the ſame as above more, 
and the diſtance 5 leagues. To fail from one to the other, keep about 4 miles 
offing, in 15 or 16 fathoms, ſandy ground. The mountain of Barva is high, 
and doc it are ſome hillocks; the moſt remarkable is to the ſouthward of 
the river. To the northward of 12 mountain * . es; like _ 
Font t eee, * e yi 5 


e ue Gnonianors: Cor. e 


From s Sommuverhn or: Ganjam, the coaſt iuclines to the NE: E. 
Ae Vou muſt keep an offing of 23 leagues, in 20 or 25 fathoms ; 
nearer, the ſoundings ſhoal very faſt. To the ſouihward of Ganjam niver, 
is a thicket of palm - trees, that ſeems to be of the extent of a tt 
On approaching it, you di cover another; even at the top, like che tabis of ng 


Peapoly; e ee n 5 tops p e ee 5 laddics. | Neat Ms 
river is a little fort. e 72903 ane A. „ Nen Bl N 4+ It : 8 


From Sommaveron Tang (or- Kampare) it is reckoned 6% etgues 
| NEE. There is nothing remarkable between them but the 3 tops of Hills 
above noticed; and the pagoda of Montercorta, "which" ftands by itſelf, upon 
a moderate low land, woody and pretty even. A fort called Monterketta is 
fd: to be upon à ſmall round hummock, en the ſouth ſide of the fiber 
(Campare) which is the utmoſt bounds of Goleonda. Three leagues NE. | 
of this pagoda appears the mountain of Karapar 3 when it bears NME, it may ” 
de known by its hape, being like long tomb, 4 little ſteep on the fide nent 
 _ the ſhore, towards which it declines. - The more In- land hills run off in the 
direction of the coaſt.” This different direction makes the mountain Karapar 
form an angle with the others, towards the NW. between which, to. 5 55 
fouthward, a plain extends as far as the 5 * of hills above mentioned. 
From Karapar to Matilk patnam or capatam, the bearing i is NEbEzE:; 
diſtance 9 leagues. The coaſt makes a bay between them; in Which oY 
is no good 43 ground, but about 3 leagues to the ſouthward of Manikpatoam. 
This bay ought to be avoided, efpecially with # SE: Wind. 
From Karapar, the mountains that 80 no further to the north ward, Ee 
between them aud the ſhore,” a plain of reddiſh foil, eſpecially hear the fea- 'Gide. 
Off Manikpatnam 2 bank of fand projects 2 miles: it ſhoals from 18 fathoms 
| ſuddenly to 4 fathoms, ſo that you! muſt come no nearer than 12 füthoms. | | 3 
The ſoundings, a league from the ſhore, ate Handy 4 and! muddy at 2 leagues. Yrs 
Manikpatnam may be ſeen when the Mountain of Karapar bears WSW. 5 or 


8 leagues. It is known by a little Paget,” moe; barn 1 oe 
other buen een ſhane Blogs" ae, PIES 0 


ö = 1 I” | . | 10 7 ah 

CLAIV., N Leier Pano; bs Tux Fan. aus bar. | *. 
att and Point PALMIBAS. nnn 

Fron Mandkpatnart to Jagrenat or Jakaranat, the coals! is EE E. 

diſtance 5 leagues. There is no danger cas Goaſt; therefore you may 

wo)! what Giltakce you think proper. Tue dept i is the fame” as "above | 

__ mentioned, 
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mentioned, and the land: of 'the-ſame-colbur.” +Jagrenat- is obe of the oſt 
_ _  eddebrated-pagodas of India. Here is a large toun about tivo leagues from tho 
ſea · ide: the heiglit of its building ſhews it far off. As ſoon as you are off 
Magikpatnam, you may perccive the :pagada. from the maſthead : at this 
. Gſlance: id appears like a large ſhip. under fall: but on approaching ite it Jooks 
\ I like three pagodas, near each other! The SW. one is cxeceding high and 
vbbbocund, finiſhed aloft witha large ball on the top of a ſpike. The ſecund, which 
Almoſt joins to the firſt, appears. leſe round at the top. It has, alſo: a ſpike and ; 
243. ball, as has likewiſe che chizd,, which 5s the leaſt, and round like the ße... 
| Theſe three pagodas form eee de eee P. men, 
obſervation,. made its latitude 19? 50 N. {- (461 15 | 
Pour leagues EbN. of Jagrenat pagoda, ig 5 Rack ee which at 4 
| diſtance (like the former) reſembles; a large ſhip under fil n. but on a nearer 
. vie it loſes ſomewhat of its magnitude. Wen qon bring it to beay NNE. 
it looks like two buildings joined at the hottom, and ſeparete aloft, which-figiſh 
in a peak. Abont a leage /WhS, there is another little pageda, ſituate like this 
on an even ground, teddiſh and without trees. This cirgumſtande is ſufficient 
to diſtinguiſn the Black Pagoda from that of Jagrenat. About a league WSW. 
of the little pagoda, you diſcover, | between. Jagrenat and the Black Pagoda, 
A . ariſing ground, with ſome, trees thinly planzed-;.-and though chere is another 
i neatly like this, at a league beyond. Manikpatnam, you cannot miſtake them, 
if you obſerve never ſo little the diſtance of tha one from the Black Pagoda, 
and its different appearance from chat of Jagrenat. | N Hes Dy THIRSU YE 
From the Black Pagoda. to, the Falſe, Point is reckoned about 18 „ 
the. firſt 5lengugs-EþN. the ue 3E NIE. and cho laſt 10-leagues NE. The 
. coaſt: between theſe two. places.is encompaſied: with a bank, which projects | 
half a league into dhe ſea, and in ſome places. a little leſo. Off falſe point it 
$4958 extends 11 league, -The 4 firſt leagues the land is pretty even, and without 
any ching remarkable: the 4 following leagues it appears in downs or hillocks 
454; | of ſand; at the endiof-+heſe- 4. laſt leagues runs the/ river Marſepour, near 
AE | which is ſeen a ſmall thicket. Three leagues to the northward chere is another 
little river. The coaſt concaves'a little between the two; it is very low, for 
3'ledgues more northefly. Afterward it appears higher, by tealbu of à thick 
wood, that makes it appear ore ſs than any feen from Manikpatnam. 
LM 1 Upon uptoaching Falſe Point or Karreagazan, you; weuld take it (although 
1 it is the main land) for a little illand, by realon of a deſault of wood, or the 
| entrance of @ fuer. This parts! Which, appean. ſeparated, an Ealſe . 
Na i 55 | | rom 
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From this place the coaſt (whoſe direction was NE.) ſtretches to the north- 
ward, and more weſterly, forming a great bight. Many navigators, deceived 
by chis appearance, have taken Falſe Point for the Point of Palm-trees, or 
Point Palmiras; and this miſtake hath occaſioned the. loſs of ſeveral ſhips. 
The knowledge of the depth alone, is not ſufficient to prevent this error. 
Upon the eaſterly, bordet᷑ of the bank of Falſe Point, you find, for: 2 or 3 caſts 
of the lead, the ſame as at Point Palmiras; and the bottom, of a muddy ſand, 
gravel and ſmall flat ſtones, black, and without ſhape, like bruiſed pepper z 
but with this difference, that at the Falſe Point you are but 2 leagues from 
the land, in 15 or 16 fathoms, and may diſcern the coaſt plainly, appearing 
like a regular hillock. At Point, Palmiras, you find this depth only to the eaſt 
of its iſle, and at 4 leagues from the coaſt, which being much lower is hardly 
ſeen; 3 downs of ſand, a little to, the, ſouthward, are the only | elevations it 
hat. 

When you come from ſea-ward to Fele Falſe Point directly, youll do not 
foe the marks before mentioned, except a thick and even wood, which has 
nothing of the kind near it, and which is the principal mark. Haying failed 
about 4 leagues from Falſe point; when it bears SW. there is to the NE. an 
opening, like the entrance of a middling river. | 

Off Falſe Point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the courſe to attain the fame depth 
(to the caſtward of Point Palmiras) is NE. 18 leagues ; but you muſt allow 
for the ebbing and flowing of the tides: they are SE. and NW. The beſt 
depth is to keep in 14 or 16 fathoms, ſoſt ground. If in this track you ſhould 
find a different bottom, you need not be ſurpriſed. About 5 leagues NEbE. 
from Falſe Point, ſteering NE. ſoundings have been had of red ſand, for 
above 3 leagues, and from thence ouzy, as far as Point Palmiras. The change 
of the ſand ſhews you ore near the bank, which is fine, and hard ſand. Eaſt 
and weſt of this bank, the ſoundings are ſand, gravel, broken ſhells, aud 
ſtones without form, like bruiſed pepper. Vou often find, in 17 or 18 fathoms 
ſoundings of black and red ouze, with broken ſhells; Near the land, in 11 or 
12 fathoms, it is fand and red gravel. When in the night time you find theſe 
laſt ſoundings, you may round the bank, ſteering N. and NbW. When, in 
this courſe you find ſoft ground, you may calily know whether the bank i is 
doubled, becauſe in ſuch caſe the depth decreaſes but a fathom and a quarter 


for the ſpace of a league. On the contrary, it decreaſes very quick when . 
is not doubled. If the winds blow from the weſtward, you may lie cloſe to 


the bank, in 10 or 11 fathoms, without fear. You, have then ſoundings of 
| T 


fine 
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fine fand, frequently mixed with fine gravel : Steer they are . 
as from 10, to 74 fathoms. You muſt beware of coming into 5 fathoms 3 for 
then you approach very near the m_—_ of 5 bank, and os ons tan 
diſtinctly upon the ſhoaleſt part. | 
Be careful not to keep too far off the bank, during the wetting motions, 
becauſe you run the riſqe of loſing ſoundings, by the winds which then blow 
from that part, and by the currents then ſetting to the eaſtward. - If this 
happens, you muſt loſe your paſſage, and will be obliged to go to winter at 
Chittigong, whence you cannot get out till November or December. he 
When the winds, blow from S. to SE. (as it often happens in April, May 

and June) you may keep in 16 or 17 fathoms, till you have doubled the 
outermoſt part of the bank. 

The Ifland of Point Palmiras is very Kfverriabll'i in coming from hs fouth- 
ward, appearing very far apart; though not above half a league at moſt. If 
you are got down within the 'bight, between Falſe Point and this ifland, fo 
that it bears to. the eaſtward of north, you muſt 'hawl directly off, to keep 
clear of an elbow of the bank, which runs out 2 leagues to the SEþE. of this 

iſland. You may approach it in 12 fathoms ; but come nothing under. 
In caſe of a ſoutherly wind this inſtruction is more uſeful than before 
becauſe then you will have the greateſt difficulty to clear it. The Sieur de la 


Touche, in his Memoirs, ſpeaks of a bank, bearing EbS. 9 leagues from 
Point Palmiras, on which he was told a ſhip had been loſt. A Daniſh 


captain aſſured him he had ſeen this bank when dry, and that, having been 
carried off the coaſt by a gale of wind, the depth increaſed upon him to 60 
fathoms and afterwards diminiſhed by little and little to the ſight of it. This 
bank hath been ſearched for accordingly, but could not be mommy ; therefore it 


cannot be amiſs to keep the lead going. 26 
CLXV. of BALLASORE Road, the Naronmon Mountains and | PieLY 
RoAD.., . 


TBE g doubled the bank of Point lc de the iſland bears Whs. 
a little ſoutherly. the beſt courſe to go to g in Ballaſore road, in 5 fathoms 
at low water, is NNW. about 9 leagues. The navigator ſhould be careful to 
obſerve which way the wind blows, in order to be ſure of his courſe, becauſe 
in the weſterly winds you muſt keep your luff to avoid falling to the lee ward 
of Ballaſore Road. You muſt therefore keep the coaſt on board, in 7 or 8 


ML but you may approach ae Road in 6 fathoms. You meet no 
| 2 
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danger in + ales bay, but the bank of ungen, which breaks at low - water, and 
on its edge has 5 fathoms, hard ſand. The weſt coaſt is planted with trees, 
all along; except for the ſpace of a ſmall league to the weſtward of the river. 
This part, void of trees, ſerves to ſhew the entrance of it, which has on the + 
weſt ſide a little white houſe (the Engliſh bankſhall or ſtorchouſe). On the 
eaſt {ide are ſome ſand-downs, e e een eee 
when you go too far to the eaſtward of the entrance. 

The marks for good Hage, when the Nelgringe or Nellgare mountains | 
are to be ſeen. 1ſt. The end of the long mountain to · the ſouth weſtward of 
the others WS. 2. The middle one, which appears the higheſt, and is 
ſeparate from the reſt, WNW: W. zd. The little one on the. NE. ſide 
NWbN. The entrance of the river north, and Nb WW. 

It flows in Ballaſore road, at full and change SSE. and NNW. The ſea 
riſes here 10 feet in the ſpring,” and 7 in the neap-tides. The ſhips that intend 
to Q in 5 fathoms, at low water, ought to pay great regard to this. 
If in cloudy weather (when the Mountains of Nelgringe cannot be ſeen, 
and the entrance of the river is hardly to be diſtinguiſned) you ſeek the 5 
fathoms (becauſe in this depth you are at leaft 4 leagues off ſhore) you muſt 
have recourſe to the marks already mentioned, namely, the void of trees to 
; K ˙ . log Be nn HO, ARG. | 
It is reckoned. about 9 leagues Eb. and ENE. from Ballaſore Road to 
Piply Road: In this track you keep in 6 fathoms; at low water. Piply is 
known by a pagoda to the weſtward of the river, and a thicket of trees very 
near it; which are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it. If you can ſee the pagoda, you 
muſt bring them to bear NW N. to get into good Mage. If in a ſmall ſhip 
you coaſt it in a leſs depth, you muſt take care of a bank oppoſite the river, 
which projects 4 miles off the coaſt. It is computed about 4 leagues from 
the age of Pipley to the firſt brace or channel to enter the Ganges. | 

The ſhips bound up the Ganges are not always obliged to 9 in Ballafore 
Road for pilots, becauſe you frequently meet their boats as ſoon as you have 
doubled Point Palmiras. Each nation have their peculiar ones, nor is it 
proper to uſe ther-promiſcuouſly; nor is it proper to uſe thoſe of another 
nation when as good of your own may be had. Sad accidents MY 
TO ROE) 0 G gs 
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wh: \ CLxVI. of Cars 5 RE n of 170 FI 
Cape Comorit. 3 is in latitude 77 56 N. and longitude 77 2 5 E. from London. 
The variation, 1763, was 41” W. The extremity of this cape is level, low 
land covered with trees, and cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck, more than 
4 or 5 leagues; ſo that few ſhips coming this way ſee the cape, but à little 
hill to the northward thereof, which appears like an iſland, when it bears from 
NEbN. to ESE. This is what people in general take for the cape, and ſet it 
as ſuch, A little to the northward of this hill, begins the chair” of very high 
mountains, which ſtretch a great way in- land to the northward, and are 

called the Mountains of Gatta : e e . „ or 10 lays at 

ſea. Ban; 18 5 
hers are avid nee all ie eee Aeschete es the 
cape bearing NW. you have from-35, 30, 25 to 22 fathoms, *coarte brown 
ſand, ar 5 leagues off: the cape bearing NbE. 4 leagues, you have 20 
fathoms ; ditto NEN. 4 or 5 leagues, 24 fathoms; ditto NEbE. 3 leagues 
off ſhore, 24 fathoms, coarſe ſand; ditto E;S.-and-the extremes of land to the 
northward, NbW: W off ſhore 4 leagues, 30 fathoms. The cape from 
NNE. to NEbN. 5 or 8 leagues: 38 fathoms, muddy ground; ditto NEbN. 
6 or 7 leagues, 35 fathoms, ouze, with ſome ſand ; when the extremes of the 
land to the northward will bear NbW. The cape ENE. and the! extremes 
of the land to the northward, W off ſhore about 4 leagues, you! have: 
24 fathoms, ſandy ground | e 
On Nov. 13, 1759, being at nog, 57 a 956 obſeryations? i in latitude 
7- 46 N. the little hill that appears like an iſland to the northward of the: 
wg Cape Comorin bearing NE N. and the extremes of land to the north ward 
Nb W. off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues, had 35 fathonis. From noon to 2 Pl M. 
the courſe ſteered was NbE. 21 miles, when /we: ſaw breakers on à ſuhken 
rock, which muſt be very near the ſurface of the water, hy the ſea breaking 
on it, vhilſt elſew here it was ſo very ſmooth. We ſawe the breakers very 
plain for 15 or 20 minutes, and paſſed weithin a mile of them. When they 
bore SE; E. about 17 mile, we ſounded and had 3 5 fathoms; the extreme part 
of the hill, which we ſet for Cape Comorin, bearing NE. a little northerly ; 
and che northernmoſt land in ſight NbW, Our diſtance from what we took 
| R 55. for 
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b as near as we could judge, Was 6 ot p uleagues. "This 1 2 
err rock, but a v ſmall. 1 ety Pet "£*2 $63 1 bK 2 271 4 
CLXVII. Of Poixr CADLAPATAM,. "wo, ſmall Branz, and a = 
From Cape Comorin, to Point Cadiapatam, the courſe i WNW ZVV. N 
abe 6 leagues. - This point of Cadiapatam forms. the! eaſt ſide: of :Coltche - 
Bay, and is very remarkable; being a very red tetp: land; cloſt to thei'fea, 
with a grove of tall trees on the extremity of it. Frum this point ĩnlaud ward 
the land riſes to a tolerable height, at the top wWhereof is another: grove of 
tall ne, which ſeem very. regular: this is the higheſt land in ſeght hear 
the ſe > 19 +. 2 Otis! 48. 0108s © M ere tho, dung Aebi cc ton 
SSW. rows Cadiapatam Point, diſtance 3 or 4 miles, there are two: little 
iſlands ſurrounded wit rocks and foul; groond z and Sg E. ſtom the northerns 
moſt of theſe there is a rock even with the Water, except only about the 
bigneſs of a caſk of it above water. This is the fame with that mentioned in 
the New Dire bt ys as ppeaning like a buoy?" It lies about 6 or miles off 
ſhore, end has 1g fathems within a boat's lengtli ef it j 1 fathomsabourrt of @ 
mile without it 19 and 20 fathoms about r a rie withourn 22. futho¹n 
about a mile \withowt/& 3" and only 23 fathoms 1 7 or 2 miles Without it, 
ſandy ground. I have ſounded all about this rock, and took the following 
bearings upon it, viz. the northerümoſt of che. Small iflanily Bae Wwe ure 
outertnoſt bigh land of Cape Comorin Eb: N. the !outgrmoſticlowidatid, 
which is the very piteh of the cape E. diſtande about g lengurs ; Poing 
Cadiapatam NN; E. and: the exttemes of the land to the northward NW3Nz © - 
off ſhore, 6 or 7 miles. I would not adviſe you to go under a h. ſathoms 
hereabout in the night - time, or hazey weather; fot the coaſt heteabbut! is 
gs and. . nenden raggling asse a gteat WI ⁴Ʒοl off 
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crane A 'Colrens” es 1 Point, Ms, Gin 


ot » ' Ponca, Cochix, and Pantan, La Je p; 1 


Fob Point heal de e het e Ba. On e 
the ſhorg hereabout are ſevetal buildings like pagodas, Ou the; eſt ſide %, | 
Coleche Bay, begins a pretty high red land, intermixed with white near ng 
lea, aud very ſteep to ſea- wand. This land continues about 2 0 3 leagues 29 
the weſtward of Coleche Bay, od there ends. Win won HE ee 

From Coleche Bay, as far as Ruttera Point, you ſee, high mountains in, dt 
and * Ga Ange from. the ſea, you ſee ORG: high Lang, Fe 
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ſtretches to the nontward as far 2s Ruttera Point, and there it ends. bee 
Point is cloſe to the ſea, and ſeems to ſtretch from the uaſt- mentioned high 
land. It i is a low, level land, terminating in a bluff to ſeaward, and is higher 
than any land hereabout near the ſea, There is a church a little to the 
Guth ward of this point, by which it _ be known; _ eren er 
buildings are along ſhore. ener " Sy 4: 
een Diced de eee Meme Boing: FW UP is NW: W. 11 or 12 
leagues. Tou have ſoundings between them from a1 been 3 leagues. off 
Cadiapatam, to 30 fathoms 4 or g leagues; to 35 or 40 fathoms 6 or 7 leagues 
off (ſhore. Mhen you are to the northward: of Coleche Bay, you may go 
into 20 fathoms 2 miles off ſhore; to 30 or 34 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off 
thore. Off Ruttera Point the water deepens, there being 24 and 27 fathoms 
3 or q miles from it; 13 ke en Gt ad 4. or. 45 fathoms 
n ee ee ſandy ground. 
| | Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that tact of Malabar lies NNW. 
and S8. fo that, being 5 leagues off Ruttera Point, a NNW. courſe; will 
carry you along ſhore to the Iſland Kanary, (a little to che ſouthward of Bombay) 
and as far withaut it as you were from Ruttera Point; and a SSE. courſe from 
| Kanary will carry you the ſame diſtance off Ruttera Point, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced. There are good and regular ſoundings all along this coaſt, 
"ny" in ſome places deeper, and others ſhoaler water. gf 
From Nuttera Point to Anjanga, the courſe iN bW W. diſtance , I 
bi coaſt between chem is low to ſeaward, but covered with trees, which 
makes it ſeen at) a pretty good diſtance. There are high mountains in- land, 
at à great diſtance; and along ſhare: there are ſeveral buildings: the coaſt 
is bold and clear, having 11 or 12 fathoms within 1 mile of the ſhore; 24 or - 
25 fathoms 25 or 3 ae and 30, 35. to 40 or nee 
4 to 6 leagues off ſhore. | 
Anj lies in latitude 8? 42 N. and eons 765 ak E. from ks. 
The variation” here, 1763, was 28 W. You, may 45, in Anjanga Road, 
in 11, 12, or 13 fathom water, the Red Cliffs bearing NNW W. the flag-ſtaff 
ENE ZE. the extremes of the land to the ſouthward SES. off ſhore 11 or 
2 miles. About 4 or 5 miles to the northward of Anjanga there are ſome 
pretty hight” and ſteep red cliffs, cloſe to the ſea, where may be had freſh 
water; but there being always a great ſurf on the ſhore makes it very tedious 
N The water at Anjanga is both bad and ſcar ee. 
About 5 leagues to che northward of Anjanga, is the Dutch ſettlement of 
Oles. a nn es From the Red Cliffs, which are 4 miles 
| to 
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to — the coaſt! is vety low, aud only to be diſtemet 
by the trees upon it. The ſoundings are gradual to the thore; you have 
10 or 11 fathoms 2 miles-off thore;' 22 or 23 fathoms 3 leagues off ſhore ; 
and e which, is / as. far. 0 an OT 
land off deck. 
From 3 to Cochin we coaſt lies NNW w. diſtance 28 leagues. 
You may coaſt it along ſhore in from 10 to 20 fathorns ; and after you are to 
the northward of Quilon, you may coaſt it to Cochin, from 7 to 16 * 
in which depths you will be from'4 miles to 4 leagues off ſhore. | 5 
From Porca, or Porcat, a Dutch ſettlement, to Cochin, and as far-td Bo 
northward as Baniap, another Dutch ſettlement, is the ſhonleſt part of all 
the Malabar Coaſt, but no danger, there being gradual ſoundings to the ſhore. 
You have 6 or 7 fathoms 1+ or 2 miles off ſhore; 12 or 14 fathoms 3 or 31 
leagues off; and as or 23 fathoms at + 1eagues diftance, when you can but 
juſt ſee the land off deck. The bottom hereabout muddy and ouay. r 
As you ſail along the coaſt you cannot ſee the town bf "Cochin; on account 
of the many trees that are about it. It It would be difficule to knpy it, but 
for its very high flag - ſtaff, modes ere to K09e (11, 
tower, may be ſeen over the tops of the trees. 3 WT 
The town and fort of Cochin is the chief ſettlement of the Dutch © on "ha 
Malabar Coaſt, and a place of great trade- It is ſituated on the fouth fide_of 
the river, at the entrance, and is in latitude g? 58˙ N. r 
2 e . The variation, dy ſeveral obſervations, in the year 1763, 
? 3x W. You may 43 in Cochin Road from 5* to 6 fathoms, 
MPS uns" the flag-ſtaff bearing ENE. or EbN=*N. off ore 1; mile. 
Here you may get plenty of wood and water.  Poulery and all, Kind & 
refreſhments//are'to be had iu great plenty here. 
Being in the offing, any where about Cochin,” das 8 3 to the 
northward or ſouthward of it, you will but juſt ſee the land off deck, in 
22 or 23 fathoms, or about 6 leagues off ſhore. You have 16 fathorns, 
3 leagues | off, with gradual ſoundings to. the thre; all muddy ground, 
excepting as follows. W | 
There is 7 ſhoal with DO TRIO lies of hg Doch rrlnent 
Pauian, or à little to the northward thereof, in latitude 10? 34N. about 4 
miles off the ſhore. Within this ſhoal there are 61 and 6 fathoms within a 
mike, or a mile and a half of the ſhore 3 aud there are 9: or to fathoms, a 


ne I aber grey W 
We 


: 4 + + A Neu, Neri 16 the ee 
VWnbout it. His Myjeſty's ſhips Weymouth, and, Cumberland were on „ 
ſhoal in 17 58. The, V Weymouth had. 4 fathoms Water on it: and the Cumber- 
5 miſſing stays, 1 0 on it in 5 fathoms water, and ſounded well about 
| The Weymouth. a mile without it in 91 fathoms water, and ſounded 
| wa about this ſhoal. This ſhoal is but ſmall, and we do not know that there 
Is an 750 than 4 fathoms water on it; but it is alarming to come ſuddenly, 
BY 6.1 ace of a. mile, kroch if or 12, into 4 fachoms; cherefore great ſhips 
thou 191 ;cep out in 1307 14 fathoms hereabout, in order to keep clear of this 

. and to o preyent their Rt ſurpriſed by coming too eee into 1 | 


55 water, WA. en begs). ION en e ire i Gln oor eee 
K of eee, Tritienznny, Mile, , wen bu ir 
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"From Cochin. te to Calicut he coaſt lies NNW. a a little. pk << eh; HY | 
5 are 5 The. land, near the; ſea is low. and woody, but clear of danger. As | 
ou. come near Callout, if the, weather is clear, you, may. ſee, | a) great: way 
my lang, excceding, high mountains; theſe are part of the great chain of moun- 
win which extend from Cape Comoring and rum a great way farther to the 
| nortt Yard, called the mountains. of Gatta, Vou may coalt it aloug from 
| Cochin eee in 8, 9, or 10 fatho ms, muddy ground, at 21 or 3 miles 
off Shore; ; and you, will have ia 25 and 30 fathoms, from. 4 to 5 Ae 
olf thore.. £0473: 3 unt e ib n tn bis te 8 2 

Callicut ma be kno n, — bs many little hills near. the ſea, Sys EN high 
Inountains | in- and z chere are alſo ſeveral little pagodas near the ſhore, which 
157 very white. Here the Engliſn, French, Danes and Portugueſe, have 
each a ſaQoryrhouſe, . 'whereon they hoiſt their. ſtags. This is a place of con · 
fderable trade, in pepper, timber, and cardamums. The latitude. of Callicut 
| 1s 119 21, N. and longitude 762 3E. from London. The variation by obſer- 
vation, 4765 3. Was 30 E. Vou, may 43 in Callicut Road in 51 or 5 fathoms, 
oft muddy ground, off ſhore about 2 miles; and the tombs to the northward 
of the town bearing ENE. or BNE; N. When Callicut bears eaſt about 6 
miles, you have 15 or 16 fathoms; and When the Engliſh! flag ſtaff bears 
NEbE. about 2-miles, there is a ſhoal with 3 fathoms, hard rocky. ground, 
which extends NNW. and SSE. a large quarter of a mile, and its breadth is 
little more than 2 ſhips lengths, and has 5 fathoms juſt without. 
From Callicut Road to the, Sacrifice Rock, the courſe is NWbW. diſtance 
6 leagues. I 8 This ck or ech aþqus. as Weh as We e * out of 
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the water, and dep to oh all ſides.” It hes about 3: ſeagues from the Conti- 
nent. and is very white, being covered all over with bird's dung. Its latitude 
is 11? 36 N; the variation, 1763, was 14 W. I never was through between 
this iſland and the main, but have ſeen ſhips go. through, TIS informed 
by thoſe on board them, that there is a good. channel, with 8 or 9 fathoms 
clear ground, and regular ſoundings. By going within - ſide this rock, you 
make a ſhorter cut to Tillicherry. You have ſoundings from, Callieut to 
the Sacrifice Rock; from 6 or 7 fathoms, to 14. 15, 16, and 17 fathotns, 
1: mile without- ſide the rock; and 24 or 25 fathoms about 4 or 5. miles off it. 
In the night or hazy weather, I would adviſe you not to come under 20 
fathoms, but keep in · 20 or 22 fathoms; this will carry you elear of all danger. 

From Saerifice Rock to Tillicherry the courſe is N: W. diſtance 7 leagues. - 
Being in 17 fathoms water, 15 or 2 miles without the rock, you will have 
very regular ſoundings between that and Tillicherry, from 17 % 55 fathoms, 
ouzy ground. You may 45 in 5r or 5 fathoms, the flag-ſtaff at Tillicherry 
bearing NEbN. Green Ifland (a pretty high iſland, covered with trees) 
NbWZ W. off ſhore 1+ or 12 of a mile. These are ſeveral great rocks to the 
north ward of the town, but no __ as they are cloſe in ſhore. Tillicherry 
is an Engliſh ſettlement," in latitude 11? 50 N. and longitude 75 45 E. from 
London; the variation, 1763, by ſeveral obſervations, was 17 W. er 205 
be had good freſh water, and other refreſhments... 

About 2 leagues to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, ſtood 5 forts abd. town 

of Mahe, which was the chief ſettlement belonging to the. French, on the 
Malabar Coaſt. They had built, the town and forts, and made it a ſtrong 
place. The principal fort was ſituate on a bluff point, at the mouth of a little 
river, which is navigable for only ſmall country veſſels; there were, 3 other 
forts, both built on hills. This place was taken by the Engliſh in February, 
1760, and deflroyed, The beſt ing in Mahe Rad, in fine weather, (was in 
5 or 6 fathoms, the flag ſtaff EbN, or Eb r N. 1 © or: 2: miles off ſhore. 

The coaſt between Callicut and Tillicherry ; is low, and covered with wood; 
but there are ſeveral high hills a 
tains a great way 1 * d. 7:25 | Linse | 

From'THlicherry, to Mount Dilla the op bes NW. N. diſtance 7% leagues, 
and is low and woody; but high hills are ſeen in-land. You may coaſt it 
between them in from 10 to 14 or 15 fathoms, from Fu miles off ſhore 3: 
but off Mount Dilla, in 14 or 15 fathoms, you will not be more than 3 or 
miles off ſhore. I b FRO it in 10, 11, or- 12 fathoms, 2: z mils of 
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The ſoundings of it are very regular. In the offing Wee Tillicherry 
we Mount Dilla, you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 fathoms, ouzy ground, 
from 4 to 5 leagues off ſhore ; and from 25 to 30 and 35 fathoms from 5 
to 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore. When Mount Dilla bears from EbN. to SEbE. 
diſtance 6 or 7 leagues, you have 31, 32, or 33 fathoms, ſandy ground. 

About 3 1 15 to the northward of 1 is the Dutch element 
[ 

Mount Dilla is a high mountain, lying ENT. and WSW. wad forms a 
point of land that projects into the ſea. The French had a ſmall fort on the 
outer part of it, next the ſea, which may be ſeen as you paſs it. Coming from 
the northward or ſouthward it appears ſeparate from the coaſt, the land within 
it, and on each ſide of it, being very low; ſo that at a diſtance it appears 
Uke an iſland, which renders it very remarkable to navigators. The latitude 
of Mount Dilla is 12? 6 N. the variation off it, 1705, 34E. It _ be _ 

| 9 or 10 leagues in clear weather. a 
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From Mount Dill to Walen, the coaſt lies NNW. "ſtance 16 9 | 

and ſtill continues low and woody, as well as clear. of all danger. About 5 
or 6 leagues to the northward of Mount Dilta, and fome diſtance in-land, - 

there is a high hill called mount Formoſa ; and about 6 leagues to the north- 
ward therof is a long, high, ſloping hill, called Barn Hill, with ſeveral other 
hills further in-land. '' You may ſtand in ſhore to 7 or 8 fathoms with fafety, 
and coaſt it in 9 or 10 fathoms, at 5 or 6 miles diſtance. ' In the offing 
between them you will have 16 fathoms 2+ leagues off ſhore ; and from 27 to 
30 fathoms, ouzy ground, from 5 to 6 leagues off ſhore. Mangalore bearing | 
EI N. and Barn Hill ESE. off ſhore 44 or 5 leagues, you will have 21 or 22 
fathoms ; and Barn Hill EbS35. and Mangalore eaſt, off ſhore about 6 leagues, 
you. will have 30 fathoms, ſand and ouze. . 

_ © Mangalore, a plce of great trade for rice, is fituated at the mouth of a river, 
navigable only for ſmall ſhips, as it has a bar. On the ſouth fide of this river 
there is a fort, belonging to the Portugueſe, where they hoiſt their colours, 
which may be a great way at ſea, The Mage in the road is oppoſite 
the river in/5, 6, or 7 fathoms, ſoſt muddy ground. The latitude of this 
nas is 12\50'N; *T 915 e 19088 . AE ITY Hereabout the land is 
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From Mangalore-to: Annanore, the coaſt lies NNW. 31 leagues. - 4 little to 
the northward of Mangalore, the coaſt begins to be very high. About 8 or 9 
leagues to the northward of Mangalore, there is a Moors ſertlement, called 
Baſſalore, at the back of which is a very high. mountain, with, a remarkable | 
peak, called the Peak of Baſſalore. It continues high and mountamous a great 
way to the northward of Annanore. This high land is not cloſe to the ſea, 
though it appears ſo: for the coaſt near the ſea is low and woody, with. regular 
ſoundings toward the ſhare, and continues ſo to that part oppoſite: Pigeon 
Iſland, which bears from Mangalore NN WW. 28 leagues. | . Between Mount 
Dilla and Pigeon Iſland, you have foundings further off the land than any other 
part of the coaſt, From 30 to 40, 50, and 56 fathoms, fine land, from 7 to 
10, 12, or 14 leagues off ſhore and very regular ſoundings.). 1-1 (07 

From Cape Comorin to Mangalore, is the proper Coaſt of Malabar ; and 
from thence to Bombay the Coaſt of Canara: but _ in general ir 128 
whole by the name of the Malabar Coaſ ]. 

The Permira Rocks bear from Mangalore NWbNo10orirs 8 3 they 
lie 3 or 31 leagues off ſhore, in latitude 13517 N. are as high as a ſmall ſhip's 
| hull out of the water, and may be ſeen 31 or i4 leagues from a ſhip's deck. 
Come no nearer theſe rocks, in the night or hazy weather, than 18 fathoms. 
I have ſounded well about theſe rocks, and have paſſed them in 162, 164, 16, 
1 5 fathoms, at 2 or 2 miles diſtance without them; and you will have n6 
leſs water cloſe. to them: the ſoundings are regular and even, ſand and Guze. 
You have 17 fathoms 3 miles without theſe rocks; ' 184 fathoms about 4 miles 
without them; and 20 or 21 fathorns 5 or 6/ miles without them; and then 
you will be 5 or 6 e "The Wen of thats 2 1763, 
Was 28W. 


The St. Mary's Rocks. are ſeveral little iſlands, or ntl kids 2307 3 1 8 


off ſhore, in latitude 137 30 N. ſome of which ate as high as the hull of a ſmall 


ſhip, others low and flat; they bear NNW. 4 or 5j leagues from the Permira 
Rocks, and may be ſeen. 3 or 31 leagues from a ſhip's deck. You have 15% r 
16 fathoms 2 or 3 miles without theſe rocks. I would not adviſe you to 

come nearer them than 16 fathoms; and in the night or hazy weather, not 
nearer than 17 or 18 fathoms, in which depth you will paſs 4 or 5 miles. 
without them, you have at, 22, or 23 fathoms, 6, 7. or 8 miles without 
them, when you are 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. | The variation, 1763, was 43 W. 
From St. Mary's Rocks to Pigeon Ifland, | you have regular ſoundings toward 
the ſhore, viz. from 10 to 12 fathoms, 4 or 5 miles ee 155 or 16 


v U 82:13. &! ' fathoms 
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— ET leagues off; 24 é r 
5 leagues off; and 30 to 33 fathoms, 6 O 7 leagues off: eee a 
mir eee e es 9 et ON 1711 1348 28 N 2% Wh 3 11 


c 


| by Iſland is-a fall bir vary highs Ka ina which mp e, 
or 10 leagues in clear weather. It lies about 3 leagues from the Continent, in 
 - latitude 24? 4 N. has a little iſland, ha LPT nn 

to the eaſtward of it. The variation, aer ours ſeveral nn 

5 1 . G bode 7 Fetten, 50> han nene 211 An +3 
* From Pigeon iſtand, ES. 24 Ae Ten: a ſmall, but 1 Aa, 
with a peak much like the top of a ſugar-loaf, called Hog Ifland. It lies near 
the. Continent,” with ſeveral ſmall iſlands or rocks near it, aud has gradual 

| E toward them from 8 to 9 fat homes 34444 hn ed e 

The Continent hereabout is very High and mountainous, . Yao! may with 
1 great ſafety go between Pigeon and Hog Iſland. You have 16 or 17 fathoms 
mid- channel, to 11, 10 or 9 fathorms on the continent ſide. When to the 
northward of Hog Iſland, you may coaſt it re Road, in Ts 8, 
or 9 fathoras, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, without danger. ö 

In Annanore Road you may h in from 5; to 6 fathoras, ſoft 1 . 
55 flag-ſtaff at Annanore bearing EbN. or ENE. Fortified Ifland, NbW. off 
ſhore 1: or 2 miles; and Pigeon Iſland Sb W. 31 or 4 leagues. |. A: confiderable 
 Indian/town/14s fituated. at che mouth of a falt-water river, where the Engliſh 

have a factory; it is noted for producing great quantities of rice and pepper; 
its latitude is 14? 14N. The variation off this place, 1763, was 12 16 W. 
There is no freth water to be had here. About 14 mile to the northward of 
Annanore, is a high green iſland, level a- top, a ſmall diſtance ſrom the Conti- 
nent, with an Indian fortification on it; ene it is called Mine AR | 
Had. 1 | 
In ee Dilwen Ifand, YOu: hae a 8 I have paſſe 
withour: this iſſand ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles of it, bearing from 
EbS. to Eb. and had 24, 243 and 25 fathoms. In the night or hazy: weather, 
a ſhip ſhould not come nearer than this depth. Vou will haye 30, 32, or 
34 fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues Without it, when TO are 6 or 7 re oft 

ſhore: regular ſoundings, ſand and ese... ? 
From Annanore, NWN. 15 or 16 leagues, is the iſland Anjedive 3 "He 65 
Duckey or Oyſter Rocks, from FP Iſland NbW. 17 leagues, and from 
Cape 
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Cape Raymas SEbg. about 5 leagues. They lie in latitude we 55 v. at we | 
entrance of Carwar, which is a large and deep bay. 

The ſettlement of Carwar, which formerly belonged to the Eoglidh;/ but 
now to the Portugueſe, is on the north fide of the bay: the fort is fituated - 
on a high point of land, and is very white; this makes it very conſpicuous. a 
great way at ſea. When the fort at Carwar, and the Duckey Rocks, are in 
one, ENE=E, diſtance off ſhore 3 leagues, and from the rocks 7 or 8 miles, 
and Cape Raymas NAW. you have then 16 and 17 fathorns. ja che offing, 
in 19 and 20 fathoms you will be 31 or 4 leagues off ſhore. Vou have 25 to 
28 or 30 fathoms, from 5. to 7 leagues off ſhore; ſandy ground. Between the 
Duckey Rocks 4nd. Capy Rajamy you have 14s FROG 16 e from 15 to 
7 miles off ſhore. 

From Annanore to Copa, "Rat the eh lies NNW. | diftancs 2 
leagues; , aud from Pigeon Iſland, NWZ W. 22 leagues. It is high and 
mountainous, but bold and clear of all danger. Cape Raymas (coming 
either from the northward or ſouthward) ſhews itſelf a very high, ſteep, bluff 
head-land, and has, on the top thereof, an Indian fortification. It is in 
latitude 1:52 / N. The variation off it, in 1763, was 1% 26 W. I Abs | 
paſſed within 2 miles of this cape, in 111 and 12 fathoms, regular ſoundings, 
ſandy bottom. When it bears from EbS. to EbN. 3 or 4 miles diſtance, 
you have from 14 to 151 fathoms; and 5 miles off this tape, you have 16 and 
161 fathoms; and likewiſe 5, 6, or 7 leagues off, you have 30, 36, to 45 fathoms ; 
from which depth to the, ſhore it ſhoalens gradually. From Pigeon Iſland to 
Cape Raymas, you have 10, 11, 12, or 13 fathoms, from 2 to 3 leagues off 
ſhore. There is a high rock, ſome. Wm a a little 
to the northward of Cape Raymas. 

From Cape Raymas to Goa, the coaſt lies NbW. abends © lives; The 
land between them, near the fea, is low and woody; but at fome diſtance in- 
land it is high. This part of the coaſt is clear from danger: you may coaſt 
it along ſhore, as far as St. George's Iſland, in from 13 to 12, 11, or 10 
fathoms, regular ſoundings, ſand and ouze; but attempt not to go between 
St. George's Iſland and the Continent, there being no paſlage that way. From 
Cape Raymas to the outer part of St, George's Iſland, the courſe is NNWyW.. 
diſtance 6 or 6x leagues. Vou have ene, deten them, 21 or 3 leagues 
off ſhore, from 17 to 18 fathoms, 175 

U have paſled ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles of St. George's s ſand, in 
15 and 154 fathoms, ö ſandy bottom: — was in the day 


time r 


A Neu Dizecronr FE the beenden, 


oh dime: but in the night or hazy weather, I APY TY not. ai you to 20 into 


le's than 18 or 19 fathoms; in which depth you will paſs g or 6 miles without 
. it, clear of all danger. Vou have from 25 to 30, and 35 — fathoms, from 
4 to 6 or 7 leagues without this iſland. Its latitude is 1 5 a5 N. 0 wy be 
Ne 6 or 7 leagues in clear weather. ? | ; 
A little to the northward of St. George's 10and lies 4 10nd 3 | 
Salter, being a long, high, but level iſland, breaking off almoſt perpendicularly 
at both ends; the north point of which is called Marmagon Point. When 
this point and che north part of St. George's Iſland are in one, or touching, 
they bear NNE, and from this point the Algarda Fort, at the north ſide of 
the entrauce into Goa, bears Na E. diſtance 7 or 8 miles: you have ſoundings 
| between them from 16 to 14, 12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, Si fathoms ; in which depth 
you may 45 in Goa Road. From the outer part of St. George's Iſland, to the 
|  head-land on the north ſide the entrance into Goa Bay, which is a high table 
land, and breaks off with a ſudden 1 wands the ſes, the courſe i is NIE. 
diſtance 3 or 1 * 4.77 0 | 
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This head-land being bigh and level at top, is eaſy to be POS; there 
being a church on the inner, and a light-houſe on the outer part of it, in 
which the Portugueſe Lows a light during the SW. monſoon. The "latitude 

of this head-land is 15? 37 N. and tangy 73?-44/ E. from London; the 

variation, by ſeveral obſervations, 1763, 1? co W. Near the light-houſe 1 is a 

ſmall fort, which has a line of communication with the Alguarda Fort, ſituated 
at the foot of the faid high land cloſe to the ſea, which bas a great number of 

guns, and commands all the Bay of Goa. In this fort is the watering-place where 
ſhips get all their water. Oppoſite to the Alguarda Fort is the monaſtery Noſtra 

Seinora de la Caba, ſituate on a high, ſleep point of land, which makes the 

ſouth ſide of Goa Bay. This being a large building, kept very white, and of 

an elevated ſituation, is very conſpicuous, may be ſeen a great way at ſea; 
and by it Goa may be eaſily known. St. George s Ifland is vw a a good mark 
to know when you are the length of Goa. 

The Bay of Goa is large and round, but very malo water all over it: 
the deepeſt water is on the north fide; there you have no more than 54 or 

5 fathoms at high, and 41 or 44 at low water; ſoft, muddy bottom. It is not 


only ſhallow, but rocky, on the ſouth fide of the bay, towards Noſtra Seinora 
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they are expoſed to both winds and ſea, Which then rage with great violence. 


In the beginning, or toward the middle of May, it is reckoned dangerous. 


for ſhips to lie in this bay. The Portugueſe then ſend ſuch of their ſhips as 


can go, into the river, where they lie all the monſoon in great ſafety. Such 


as cannot get into the river, go and lie for the monſoon! at Marmagon Salſet: 
they moor cloſe-under that iſland ;* there they are ſheltered from the SSW. 
W. and WNW. winds, which are the prevailing winds in that monſoon. 
They are likewiſe pretty well ſheltered from the fea, though there ſometimes 


rolls in a large ſwell to the road where they lie: this is called Marmagon be 


Road, it being the only place the Portugueſe have for their great ſhips to lie 
in, during the bad-weather ſeaſon. The ground is clear and good Hage. 


If, coming from the ſouthward, you are bound into Goa, being off Marmagon 
Point in about 15 fathoms, ſteer to the northward till you bring the head- land 
on the north ſide of Goa Bay to bear NE. or the flag-ſtaff at the Alguarda 
Fort ENE. in order to avoid a dangerous ſhoal of rocks under water 3 of the | 


way between Marmagon Point and the Monaſtery of Noſtra Seinora de la Caba. 


You may ſteer in for Goa with the Alguarda e ENE. or EbN. q 
having gradual ſoundings from 15, 14, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 53 fathoms, in 


which depth you may 45 in Goa Road; or in & leſs 5 Rane, the flag · ſtaff 
at the Alguarda Fort NNE. the Monaſtery of Noſtra Seinora de la Caba SE. 
and the outer point on che north fide of the bay, NbW. diſtance off ſhore 4 

or 1 mile. 

You may 4 till farther" in, and nearer the Alguarda Fort, i in 44 futhoms ; J 
the flag-ſtaff bearing NbE. or N. diſtance 1 or à of a mile; and the, entrance 
into Goa River EbN, or EbNIN. I have ed in à 50.gun ſhip, in a yory 
convenient birth for watering with diſpatch, the Alguarda Fort N. 10? W. 
diſtance a large & or 4 of a mile, the monaſtery Noſtra Seinora de la Caba 


S. 31? 30 E. the entrance of Goa River E. 20? 30'N. and had g Sehen at 


high, and 43 at low water. This is a good birth; TE 
On the NE. fide of Goa Bay is the entrance of a very hang! river, 


navigable for ſhips of 500 or 600 tons, that can go quite up to the city of 


Goa, which is 7 miles up the river; but this river is difficult of acceſs, 
having a bar acroſs its mouth, which makes the navigation into it very 


intricate 3 therefore a pilot of the; placs _ be had to carry the 122 and 
out 


Mr. — s Defeription i ne coasr. ; 131 


4 la Caba, r which ders ruin out a reef of rocks above water, un; 
water: theſe ſhould be avoided.* This bay is a very good road, where ſhips 
may lie in great ſafety during the NE. monſoon; but in the SW. monſoon 


* 


1 


a4. 
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3 bay for 7 or. 8 hours. . 


land; all ouzy ground. 
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Cut: On this bar theft 48% Ur 1 Wetzet big eser on on nene 
The Portugueſe have a fort on the north fide of the entrance of this river, on 
en and a low battery on the ſouth fde of che river; bach of which 


4 E 


a a ſhip muſt go very cloſe to; in entering the river. 

The tide in Goa Road flows at full and change, ENE. and' ww. ot at 
I paſt 4 o'clock ; but always ſets out of the river, though it ebbs and flows 
regularly about 6 feet. perpendicular by the ſhore. © In the bay, the flood is a 
| kind of ſtill water; for the tide has no motion whillt it is flowing, which is ; 
about 4 hours. From the t time of 8 water it ſets pretty ng, our of the 
Goa is the chief ſettlenient belonging to the ech in Mü It i is 2 
large and ſpacious city, ſituated on the fouth fide of a ſpacious river, "which 
it gives name to, 7 miles above its entrance; it is very populous, and the 
reſidence of a vice - roy. There is a conſiderable trade carried on at this place, 
but not ſo great as formerly; it is famous for making Goa arrack, in which 
its trade now principally conſiſts. There are many ſhips belonging to this 
place, it being the general rendezvous of the Portugueſe men of war, and all 
their cruiſers, of which they have a great number. They have convenient 
places up the river for heaving ſhips down, and repairing Gila, at which they 
are very dexterous. They alſo build many ſhips here, having plenty of timber 
for the purpoſe. Nayal ſtores of all kinds may be had here. 

Wood and water may be got here in plenty; the watering-place 1 in the 
Alguarda Fort, where the water is conducted down to your boats in ſpouts, 
to which you fix a hoſe, and fill your caſks with great eaſe and diſpatch. 

- Freſh proviſions, vegetables and fruits, may be got here; and alſo ſome ſea 


proviſions, ' ſuch as rice, callivances, arrack, ſugar.and ſome flour. 


Off Goa you have 9 or 10 fathoms 3 or 4 miles without the Alguarda Fort; L 
and from 22 to 24 fathoms 3 or 4 leagues off; and from 30 to 35 fathoms 
5 or 6 leagues off; and from 60 to 62 fathoms 9 or 10 leagues off; and a 
little without that, 90 fathoms, in which Fry vou can bur juſt 885 the 
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and the Care Dons: and 2. 


From G00 to tlie v Rocks, the courſe is NWbN. Aiffance Fg | 
they are pretty high and bold, clear from all danger ; the outermoſt part of 
theſe rocks bearing from Vingorla * WSW. 4 leagues ; 2nd 3 or * 


9 * 8 * * * * by 10 * * Wt 
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f a They are 12 or 14 in number, and may be ſeen 
about 5 leagues from a ſhip's deck; lying in laticude:' "Ns imp 1 aan. 
there is a paſſage between theſe; rocks and the: continent. n 

Vou may coalt it along from Goa in 10, 11 or 12 Euhotna, from 4 
miles off More., You have 15 and 16 fathoms 3 leagues off ſhiore; and 20, 
25, 30 to 35 fathoms,} from 4 to 6 leagues off ſhore. 1 have paſſed within 84 
2 or. 3 miles of theſe rocks in 175 fathoms.; and when they bore caſt. ; 0 ẽ 
miles, I have had 18 fathoms. Vou have ſrom 30 to 35 fathoms, 5 leagues 1 
off, when they can but juſt be ſeen, from a large ſhip's poop+. dun ground. -_ *, 
I would adviſe you, if paſſing theſe rocks in the night-time or hazy, wether, —— , 

| enen, eee een | 
them. Eee in ar ingen L oi 65% | | 

There is a good wk to e of theſe rocks, whow wlhip a | On 
+2. in caſe. the wind bloys hard at NW. by bringing the outermoſt rock: R 
bear WNW. or Wb N. and the extremes of the land to the ſouthward, SE. 2 
in 12, 13, or 14 fathoms, clear, muddy ground. Here ns r ee. FP 
{ſmooth water, and well ſheltered from the NW. ſea. $;Þ: HS; . 

In the river Vingorla there is a neſt of pirates, GARY are Web ng the J 
logk-out'; they have a great number of gallivats and ſome; grabs, | cruizing * 24s 
about the Vingorla Rocks, and take ſhips of all nations that they can ebnquer, © 

10 is dangerous for ſhips of little. or no force to come near this place: ſuen 
therefore keep in the offing, out of ſight of land, unleſs they have a co 

From the outermoſt of the Vingorla Rocks to Gariah or Garey, the 
courſe id NWZ W. diſtance 13 leagues: the coaſt between them is pretty 
high, and elear of all danger. You may coaſt. it between them in from 13 to 
14 fathoms 4 or:'5 miles off ſhore, to 20 or at fathoms. 3 or 3b leagues: off 
ſhore. You have 25 and 26 fathoms, 5 leagues off ſhore; and from 30 to 

33 fathoms, 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore ; regular ſoundings and ouzy ground. 

Gariah lies from Goa NNW. diſtance 23 leagues, and is ſituated on Poine 
Vigiadote, which makes the ſouth point of Gariah bay: this is a high bluff- 
point, whereon is a ſtrong fort, with very high walls and a great number of 
guns. This place formerly belonged to 'Angria, and was his Principal port; 


* + 


but now belongs. to the Marattas. The flag-ſtaff at Gariah is very bigh, and. . 
may be ſeen a great yay ſea, Its latitude is 16? 36 N. the variation off 1 
this place, 1763, was 12.16% W. Wpen the flag: ſtaff bears Ebs. . N 
miles, you have 11, f 12 fathoms; EIS. $ 85.7 en, 154 or 16 fachors ; - 
from EbN, to EbS. 31 leagues, 20 fathoms ; And with . ain ee 


or 7 WN from 30 to 33 fathoras, oury 2 804 th - 
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From Gariah to Rajapour Tfland the coaſt lies NN W. diſtance 10 leagues 
chis is 4 ſimall but high” iſland, covered with trees, and lies but 4 mall 


River. Its latitude is 172 4 N. The river has a. wide entrance like a large 


bay, with pretty high land on each fide it. From Gariah to- Rajapour' the 


coalt is tolerably high, bold, and clear of danger. Vou may coaſt it along 
between them in from 14 to 16 and 17 fathoms from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore. 


You have from 20 to 25 fathoms 4 or 53 leagues off ſhore; and from a5 to 
30 and 35 fathoms 6, 7, and 8 leagues off ſhore, muddy ground. 


NNW. 7 leagues from Rajapour” Iland, lies Cape Dobs, in „ Eee 
7? 23 N. being a high bluff head- land, ſhooting out into the ſea: the coaſt 


Ne eee and bold. You may ſtand. in to g or 10 


fathoms 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, and coaſt it along in 12 or 73 fathoms 5 or 6 
miles off ſhore. You have 16 fathoms 3 leagues' off thore ; 20 fathoms 4 
leagues off; enn ee 
ſand and ouze. 

From Cape Dobs the coaſt. kes NNW. 5 leagues. to Cape Z. in lativuds 
172 37 N. The variation, 1762, was 44 W. This is a high, ſteep, red, 


; head-land, lying out a ſmall diſtance into the fea. It appears very white 


when the ſun ſhines on it, which, with: its being high and ſteep, makes it 
very remarkable. Between thefe capes the coaſt is high and bold : there are 
ſoveral openings, like entrances into rivers'or harbours. When near the ſhore, 
you may ſee ſeveral Indian fortifications. The coaſt is clear of all danger. 
I have coaſted it ſeveral times cloſe in ſhore. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9g 
fathoms with ſafety, 11 or 2 miles off ſhore ; and you may coaſt it along in 


11, 12, or 13 fathoms from 2 to 3 leagues off ſhore. You bave from 17 to 


20 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off ; EY ROLE 27 More 
ſhore ;- ſand, mud, and ouze. | | 


CLXXIV. Of DanvLL, FoxT Victory, eee eee Cuert, 
| Hunakry and KANARY IsLAnDs, and BouBA v. 


From Cape Z. to Dabull the coaſt lies NNW. diſtanee 7 leagues. The 
land hereabout is high near the ſea, but very much higher inland. The coaſt 


is bold and clear from danger. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9 fathoms, 11 or 


2 miles off ſhore ; and may coaſt it along in 12 or 1 3 fathoms, 4, 5, or 6 
miles off ſhore. You have from 17 to 20 fathoms, 4 or 5̃ leagues off; from 
25 to 30 fathoms 6 or 7 leagues off; and from 35 to 40 and 45 fathoms, 

| F., 9, 
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8. 9, 10 leagues of thre n is hore, muddy 
ground... 

- Oppolite to Dabull, 1664 ene wich eftablicied a Pros ran baile 
a fort called Fort Victory, which ſtands on a high hill near the ſea, ſo that 
their flag may be ſeen a great way. Its latitude is 172 560 N. the variation, 
1763, was 25 W. To 49 in the road, bring the fort to bear Eis. and che 
extremes of land from NW. to SSE. where you have 7 fathoms water, 2 
miles off ſnore. You have 7 or 8 fathoms 21 or 3 miles off; 1 or 12 fathoms 
5 or 6 miles off; 17 or 18 fathoms 31 or 4 leagues off; NW e 1 
off; and 25 to 30 fathorns 7 or 8 Teagues off Fort Victory. * 

From Fort Victory to the harbour and river of Diiddo-Rikapior: the coaſt 2 
les'NNW.' diſtance 8 leagues, being high” and elear/from' danger. "The 
land in the country is mountainous, and may be ſeen a great way in clear 
weather. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9 fathoms muddy ground, 2 miles off 
ſhore; and coaſt it along in 11 or 12 fathoms 2 or 23 leagues off ſhors. 
You have 20 and 22 fathoms 5 or 6 leagues off; 25 to 30 fathoms 7 or 8 
leagues off; and from 35 to 40 fathoms 9 or 10 leagues off ſhore,” ouzy 
ground; ſometimes ſand wander QuZE 3 - but you will 1 4 ee 1 
W from 15 to 7 fathoms. | x 

Dunde-Rajapour is repens to be a very "In bett, fe to receive Miſs | 
of any ſize : it has a large and wide opening to the fea, with a ſmall "iſland 
near the north fide of the entrance, and high lands on both ons. Its reer 
is 182 17 N. the'variation,” 1763, was 25" W. 7 4 

From the entrance into Dunde-Rajapour, NNW). Ahenes 7 leagues, - 
lies. a ſmall low and flat ifland, with" at Indian fortification on it, called = 
Choul Ifland, from its lying off the town of Choul, in latitude 18? 36'N. 
The town of Choul is large and conſiderable,” as an Indian town; with a 
fort built on a little eminence, that may be ſeen 4 or 5 leagues at ſea. The coaſt 
between theſe places is foul and rocky ſome diſtance from the ſhore, I would 
not adviſe you to ſtand in ſhore hereabout nearer than 8 or 9 fathoms 3 though 
have always found the ſoundings very regular, and muddy bottom. 

In failing along this part of the coaſt you ſee many buildings. Near the 
ſea is the high land, called the High Land of Choul ; and in-laud are many 
high and rugged mountains. Off Choul there are many fiſhing-ſtakes in 
7 or 8 fathoms 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore: 1 have ſeveral times failed throu; 
them. There are regular tides off this part of the coaſt, where it flows 
N. and 8. or at 42 o'clock, Oy A RO W the flood to | N 
1 * 8 X 2 | the 
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. you 
Wh the northward, and the ebb to the ſouthward, pretty ſtrong tides, which 


VöEbenaaKaälea«lre to obſerve, and take advantage of. You have 8 or 9 fathoms: 4 miles 
| N | off Choul, and may eoaſt it along ſhore from Dunde-Rajapour in 10 or 
* I. fathoms 21 ot 3 leagues off ſhore. You have from 16 to 18 fathoms 
4 4 or 5 leagues off; from 20 to 26 fathoms 22 from 
Fr 30 to 36 and 40 fathoms, 8, 9, or e , 2h cal In mud, ſand; and 
1 ouzy ground. 1 nt ita e N e 
: | From Choul nnd vun will plainly the the Ideas nden and 
| * the latter is the outermoſt. From Choul Iſland to the Iſland Kanaty the 


courſe is NW, diſtance 4; leagues ; between them you may keep in 8, 9, or 
; ; 10 fathoms Water, and no danger. Ships do not go between theſe iſlands, as 
= the channel is narrow, though I have ſounded well between them, and found 
= 3 and 3: fathoms. You may paſs to the weſtwiad of Kanary in 6 dr. 5 fithioms 
| 3 or 4 miles off it; you have 45 or 5 fathoms within a mile of it; 11 or 12, 
* co 15, 16 or 18 fathoms from g. to 4 or 5. leagues off it; 34 to 36 fathoms to 
1 $ or 9 leagues off it; and 4 to 45 fathoms, 10, 11 or 12 leagues off it. The 
latitude of Kanary is 18? 45 N. The variation off it, 1763, was 1? 39 W. 
When this iſland is firſt ſeen, at about +5. leagyes diſtance, either from the 
northward or ſouthward, it appears like 2 rocks or iflands,, a . ſmall diſtance 
aſunder, being higher at the extremities than in the middle: by this it may 
be known. It is fortified all round after the Indian method. 
From Kanary you may ſee Old Woman's Ifland, juſt. Alg out of the 
water, the outer part thereof bearing Nx E. diſtance - 11 miles. Vou have 7, 8, 
9, lo, and 107 fathoms, regular ſoundings, between them; muddy bottom. 
There lies a bank parallel to the coaſt, of about 11 or 12 leagues in length, 
and 3 in breadth; the ſouthernmoſt part being in 189 6'N. and the northern- 
moſt part in 185 4 ro N. I have had 23 fathoms on the ſouthernmoſt part of 
this bank, 28 fathoms without it, and 27 within it, off ſnore 7 or 8 leagues. 
In latitude 18? 16'N. I have had 30 fathoms without it, 25 fathoms upon it, 
and 29 fathoms within it, off ſhore 8 or 9 leagues ſandy ground. In latitude 
18? 28/N. I have had 30 fathoms without it, 26 fathoms upon it, and 32 fathoms 
within it, off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues; ſandy ground. In latitude 18? 43 N. or 
the northeramoſt part of this bank, I have had 36 fathoms without it, 
32 fathoms upon it, and 37 fathoms within it, off ſhore 8 8 or 9 leagues ; ſandy 
ground. 1 bive been informed by ſome navigators, that on ſome parts of this 
bank they have had only 16 fathoms, gravelly, ſhingley bottom, 9 or, 10 leagues 
off the coaſt. ' You have ſoundings near 20 leagues off this part of the coaſt, 
which ſhoalen gradually as | you run in for the coaſt, 8 
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The land about Point de Gall or Gaula, i» wen high and hilly; bur'ro the 
weſtward of it, the land is low. The point is bluff to the ſeaward, and riſes | 1 
higher gradually toward the land-. A little to the weſtward of this point, is PE 
the Bay or Harbour of Gaula, where the Dutch have à conſiderable ſertlerent f 
this has a good appearance from the ſea, and is' fail to be well fortified:” | 42 

The ifland'of' Zeloan has perhaps ſome of the higheſt ind mon reiiariable 8 -—- 


lands in the world: the firſt of theſe, here to be mentioned, is an exceeding - = "0 
high mountain with a peak on the top of it, called Adam's Peak. This moun- | | 
_ tain is ſo digh, that it is moſt frequently hid or covered with the clouds, and 7 
therefore is not always ſeen, but when the weather is clear. It may be ſeen 1 
an incredible diſtanoe at ſea; you frequently fee nothing but its peak above the 1 


clouds. In this manner it may be ſeen, and its bearing! taken, 18 or 20 


. 
leagues off the coaſt of Zeloan, when you are going Pen Point de Gall, and 1 
are bound for Cape Comorin. It is ſaid: this mountain is _ the nem of _ - 
the iſland ; but it ſeems neareſt the SW. part therebf; | Pg RN 4+ {bk 
There is another high and remarkable hill ae ee tb delete | 2 
of the country, reſembling an hay-cock, from which it takes its name. N 
When this mountain bears NbE; E. and in a line with point de Gall, you are ; 


then about 3 leagues from Point de Gall, and there are 30 fathoms water. If 
you are 4 leagues off with this bearing, there are from 40 to 44 fathoms water. 
But when Point de Gall's flag-ſtaff bears NWz N. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, | 
and the hay-cock bears N; E. you will have ſoutidings 33 fathoms brown ſans, 
Within 3 or 4 leagues off the ſhore, off Point de Gall, the currents are 
weak; but 8, 9 or 10 leagues off, they ſet ſtrong to the weſtward. rt 
The latitude of Point de Gall is 6? 6 N. and ren ont 108: fromi 
London. The variation in the offing, 160, was W. e 
If you would 43 in good ground in Gaula Road; gume no nearer than 18 
or 20 fathoms water, the flag - ſtaff bearing between NNE. and NEb N. As to 
the 4Jage' within the harbour, 1 need take fe notice of it for the reaſons above 


mentioned. 


9 


There are two. jocks winds water, going 1570 Gauh, hull one f | etch 20 
the water breaks very high; and to the weſtward of Gaula there are alſo ſeveral RAS. 
ſtraggling rocks under water; on 1 ou ae du ene You oog ; * 

not to come under 25 fathoms e 5 | 5; 
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W of Woopr ISLAND, RED , MaTorA' Bars, Dogs,, 
NWTTk, and NIIW III. 


1 Ape Coaſt 238 Point de Gall to Red bay hes about EHS, . 
3 and about s Ng ig the waltwand of n Br is a fioall. tend. covered. with 
- trees, called Woody Ifland. To the caſtward of this Bay are high lands. 
| From Red Point, (which is the caſternmoſt point of Red Bay) to Matura, 
che coaſt lies Eds. about 3 leagues. Matura is 2 Dutch ſettlement, having a 
ſmall fort, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea, bearing from NN W. to NE, 
as che coaſt is pretty high hereabout. ., | 
- Matura Pay is very open 5; but you may 4 before Matura, and ride {imooth 
. enough there, in the NE. monſoon, in aa or 20 fathoms ; ſand mixed with 
8 cells and ouze ; Natura Iſland” bearing, N BN. and Dunder-head NEbE. or 
| ENE off ſhore about 2 miles. Under 20 fathoms, in Matura Road, is foul 
ground, unleſs in ſome ſmall ſpots, which the Dutch ſhips are zuninded with 

| 5 Here you may; per plegty gf wood and good water $5. 
. M.aturxa Iſland is ſmall and rocky, much reſembling a 1 2 les 
—_— the fort: behind the iſland is a good ſhelter for boats, wherg they 
came to.'+,. as they cannot land on account of the ſurf, and the ſhallowne(s 
of water. The Darch ſend of canoes, to carry people out of the boats on 
ſhore. 116 
The entrance of the river is about; = a4 to the rey ns: of the _ 
Boats go into che riyer a ſmall diſtance to fill water, which, is very good; but 
the entrance of the river is dangerous by rocks which lie under water, and. the 
outſet of the riyer is very ſtrong ; ſo that, if the boats ſhould touch on theſe 
rocks, they would be in danger of being overſet, and the people drowned: 
it is therefore beſt to have the country people to pilot them in and out; * 
then you may water here very expeditiouſſr. 
es Matura Fort bearing NNW. and Dunder-head NW. 3 leagues chere are 
no ſoundiugs at go fathoms. ; 
From Red Point to: Dunder-head the 3 is Ebs: 8 1 — 4 
leagues ; and from Matura to Dunder-head it is reckoned SBE. 4 or 5, miles. 
Off Dunder-head there lies a ledge of rocks, ſtretching out to the $SWbW. 
about 14 mile, upon which I have ſeen the ſea break very high... As far as | 
could judge from appearances, great ſhips ſhould not come within, 25 fathoms, 
the ſoundings being very uncertain hereabout. Dunder-head is a law point of 
land, its extremity being very low, and having on it a large cluſter of high 


cocoa-· nut trees, which fagkes it eaſily known, | 
of 4 5 22 ; | * The 


. | n 


tr. Necnanon's | 


ription. of the Fe 189 
The Red Cui a pretty high remarkable. land, . cloſe. to the ſea, a little to 


the eaſtward of Dunder-head) bearing NEIE. and the extremes of the land to 


the weſtward NWEW. off ſhore about 3 leagues 3. there are no e at 
100 fathorns: The coaſt is very ſteep hereabout. 


A little further 2o the eaſtward of Dunder-head is the point Gaclits, an; high 
ſteep land, with trees on it by which it may be knoẽ ns. 

Nivelle is a place of ſome trade; it may be known by A high lep 
point on the welt. fide of it: there is on this point a large white building with 
a cupola, which makes it very remarkable. Off this place you, will have 32 

fathoms, 4 miles off ſhore: here I faw a large Dutch ſhip lying in the road. 
You will have 3a fathoms between 2 and 3 leagues off ſhore; without that 
no ſoundings. Off Nivelle in 32 fathoms water, in latitude 52 40 N. diſtance - 
of IE you-will IR WF e E oe 
6 leagues. © 

— FV called Niebwell or 
Nielwell Bay: the weſt point thereof appears like an iſland; it has à rom of 
very high cocoa-nut trees from the one end to the other, by which it may be 


known. This pun Ong: NE. nes 3 "TP W are no ee 
at 50 fathors. 
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Between. Duncker bead amdthe Grea Baſſes thisve is deep water near: the. 
coaſt : you will not have ſoundings any where along this part of the coaſt above 
2 leagues from the ſhore, and in ſome places not above 2 or 3 miles off ſhore; 
therefore let none truſt to their ſoundings along this part of the coaſt in tho 
night-time, but keep a good look-out, . 

Ships that fail along this part of the coaſt, it the min 8 
buſineſs in ſhore after they paſs by Dunder-head, or the Red Cliffs; but, as 
they have a fair wind, they always ſhape a courſe from thence. to go clear of 
the Great Baſſes. Ships in the NE. monſoon, being off the Baſſes, and bound 
weſtward, having alſo a fair wind, ſhape a courſe from thence to the Red Cliffs 
or Dunder-head. A WbsS.,-courſe* from the Great Baſſes, diſtance 18 leagues, 
will bring them fair with Dunder- head, within: 4 or. 5 leagues of it; but truſt , 
not too much to your courſe, for the current ſets ſtrong to the SW. and will 


ſet you off the land; therefore keep the ſhore cloſe aboard, Within 2 or 
3 nn there 1 is no danger. | 
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F Ships taking their departure (as it were) from the above-mentioned places, 
ꝝIIInꝝ the different monſoons, and ſhaping their courſe as above 3 make 
pk this part of the coaſt, between theſe places, very little frequented. - . 

I TI have been more than once coming this way in the month of Odder 
F and beginning of November, and have met with ſtrong weſterly winds, 
| which obliged me to keep in with the land, and coaſt it along ſhore: this 
gave me an opportuniry of ſeeing and founding the coaſt. There is no place 
of note between the Baſſes and Dunder-head; but there are ſeveral. places 
where the Dutch coaſting veſſels frequent, of little or no conſequences”; 
The coaſt between Dunder-head and the Great Baſſes lies nearly ENE. and 
WSW. diftance 17 or 18 Teagues : in this diſtance the thort is ſteep, and 


Hy tolerably - high near the fea, but much higher in- land. In moſt places you 
* have from 30 to 36 and 40 fathoms water, 3 or 4 miles off the ſhore; and 
Xt in ſome places you will find the water deepen, the nearer you go to the ſhore; 
ay - all foul rocky ground. . There are no ſoundings without 30 fathortis, and vou 


will have that depth not above 6 or 7 miles off ſhore; ſo that there is no 
1 dependence on the ſoundings. There ie mo and rent in pr places 
1 full two miles off the ſhore. 
FS | It is reckoned 20 leagues from 8 to the Great Baſis. The 
Engliſh Pilot and the New Directory differ much in regard to the coaſt. The 
Engliſh Pilot ſays you ſhould ſteer ESE. and the Directory, that vou ſhould 
ſteer Eaſt, which will carry you 8 leagues to the ſouthward of the Great 
: Baſſes; and that he takes to be ſufficient for the ſet of current to the northward; 
but that you ſhould take care to ſound from time to time. I muſt beg leave to 
differ from them both in regard to the true courſe from:Dunder-head to the 
Great Baſſes; it being my opinion, that a ſhip 2 or 3 leagues off Dunderchead, 
may with great ſafety ſteer EbN. which will carry her 4 or 5 leagues without 
the Great Baſſes. The currents ate very changeable, and as often ſet to the 
weſtward as to the eaſtward, and much oftener to the ſouthward than to the 
northward, moſtly Ig rag ; and whe this caution in 72 0 to _ 
| N diſtatice. 2 | . 
"= Though it is 20 en fionl Donder head t the Great Baſſes, * when 
vou "reckon you have failed 15 or 16 leagues, you will be oppoſite to it; 
+ ſeveral ſhips have even thought they had got no further than 12 or 13 leagues. 
This obſervation is Worth Aten ing to, as well for ſhaping your courſe, as for 
the diſtance.' 
I have been ſeveral times cruizing off the Friar's Hocd and Sis Baſſes i in the 


months of July and Auguſt, being the very height of the SW. monſoon, and 
4 hy always 


M. — h a, 16 
| always! found ſtrong ſouth· weſterly currents, vhich have ſet che ſhip 40, 50, ? 


65, or 75,” miles to the ſouthward'or ſouth-weſtward, in 24 hours more than 
the run (by log) gave. 1 have alſo coaſted it this way in the months of 
October, November, and December, being the beginning and the middle of 


the NE. monſoon ; and have found the curremt on an average, run 24 and 3⁰ i 


miles (and Some days 60 or 50 miles) more to the fourhward than the run 


would give. In the months of February, March, and April, I have found a 
ſtrong ſoythern or ſouth-weſterly current; but not ſo ſtrong as in the fore- 


mentioned months; and in general: about the Friar' s Hood and Baſſes, the 


currents run more or leſs to the ſouthward or foutti-weſtward all the year round. ; 


I have tried the current ſeveral times, in ſight of the Baſſes, and alſo in ſight 


of the Friar's Hood, and found it ſet to the SWEW:*SW. or SWh9 2 and z 


knots; which will ſufficiently . the e regt and ſet of the e current about 
this part of the Coaſt of Zeloan." i wart] o RA 1h 
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"The Great 0 0 are à cluſter of rocks, extending about 1 mne in length, 


and as much in breadth :* the fea breaks very high on them, and ſome of them 
are a conſiderable height above water. You mult give them a good. birth, 


and come nb nearer them chan 3 34 Ir z 35 fathorhs, 0 or, in the night, than 40 | 


fathoms. They lie about 3 Leagues 85 ſhore.” It 1s ſaid there is a —_ | 
within them. The latitude of the Great Baſſes is 65 1 o'N and longitude 812 
45 E. from London; the variation 25 eaſterly, for 1360. Me 


The Elephant is a temarkable high rock near the ſea, and ſeryes as 4 ſeas 
mark, &c. for there being no other Hill « or rock near, WY; is ver cup icuous; 


and, as its ſitpation is cloſe to the ſea, it may be ſeen at a reat diſtance 


either from the northward o or fouthwat rd. 11 bears from the Great aſſes NW. 


about 3 leagues. 45 

When the Great Baſſes and Elephan were in a "line, NEW. about; 3 miles 
from the Eaſſes, we had 3 5 'fathoin W. , Coarle | brown fand, with ſhells. 
Chiraney Hill then bore NNE. about 4 leagues. When the Elephant a 
„Great Baſſes were in a. line diſtant from the Baſſes 5 or 6. miles, we. bad 3 
"futhoras, coarſe brown ſand with ſhells, The Elephant bearing NZ E. 


the Great Baſſes NE: E. 4 or 5 miles, diſtance off ſhore about 3 e we 


had 39 fathoms, brown fand and ſhells. - We ſounded every quarter of an 
hour, and, as we were ſtanding WNW. the next caſt had 25 fathoms; then 


Þ 3 | T4 
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14 fathoms, brown ſand: tacked ſhip to the ſouthward, che Great Baſles 
bearing NNE. 4 or 5 miles, and the diſtance off ſhore 5 or 6 miles. 1 would 
therefore adviſe the keeping further off ſhore hereabout. The Elephant NbW. 
about 5 leagues, we had 50 fathoms, brown ſand. The Great Baſſes N:E. 
about 3 leagues, we had 34 fathoms, dark: grey ſand. - 

By working the courſe and diſtance from the Great to the Little Baſies, by 
ſteering NEZE. and SW W. you fail no further from one than the other, 
and conſequently they bear thus one from the other; the diſtance about 7 
leagues. You may coaſt it along between the Baſſes, about 35 or 4 leagues 
off ſhore, in 35 or 36 n W chere is no Fee anne; 
hereabout. 

The Little Baſſes are rocks WA F no * of them VIE fins but 
the ſea generally breaks on them very high. Should, the ſea be ſo uncom- 
monly ſmooth as not to break on them, keep the Elephant WI or + N. until 
you bring Chimney Hill to bear WNW: W. you will then be clear to the 
northward of them. By the appearance of the breakers they may be about a 
mile in length, and as much in breadth : they ſeem to lie about 2 or 2+ 
leagues from the ſhore ; are the more dangerous as there is deep water cloſe to 
| them, having no ground with 30 fathoms, and the , 1 16 fathoms, 
within half a mile of the breakers. 5 

To know when you are near the. Little Baſſes, ters. is a pretty hink peaked 
hill on the ſhore, near the ſea, without any other hill near it; on the north 
ſide of which, near the top, there is. a remarkable rock, reſerabling a 
chimney, which occaſions its having. the name of Chimney Hill. When 
Chimney Hill is on with the Breakers of the Little Baſſes, it bears exactly 
NW. and when the breakers of the Little Baſſes and the Semen are in one, 
they bear WiS. 

When Chimney Hill bore. WN. and the Little Baſſes SW. diſtance off , 
ſhore 7 or 8 miles, we had 19 fathoms water; tacked to the eaſtward, and 
made our way about ESE. 4 miles, and had no ground with 50 or 60 fathoms 
of line; at the ſame time tried the current , and found it ſet SWbW. 1 + knot. 

A little to the northward of the Chimney Hill, and in-land, is another hill, 
not quite ſo high, which has upon the top, or near the top, on the north 
fide of it, a rock riſing up in the fame manner as that on Chimney Hill, but 
much larger, reſembling a pagoda, or rather a caſtle, It is not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from other hills, but by this mark. When Chimney Hill bears NW. 
it is then touching the north foot or part thereof ; and when Chimney Hill 

. . 4 bo. of Ja p80 bears 
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bears NW=N. The Pagoda Hill is ſhut in with ät. The land hereabout is an 
high broken land ; it hath I and is mountainous. 


c. Of Jurius Win the Fata 8 1 Too FALsE Hoo, AGVUIN 
Px Ak, and BATAGALO RIVER. 


There is an high white ſandy point, cloſe to the ſea, called Julius Nave, 
bearing about NNW4W. from the Little Baſſes, and diſtance ' about 3 or 3* 
leagues, 

There are a great india of remarkable mountains in-land on this part of 
the Iſland Zeloan; but the higheſt, and moſt remarkable, is called the Friar's 
Hood, on account of its reſembling, at its extremity, a friar's hood; but it 
makes only i in this form whilſt it bears from W. to 8. When it bears NW. | 
or WNW. its peak is like the top of a pyramid. 

The Friar's Hood is à part of Zeloan, which ſhips often fall in with, ant 
as often take their departure from: the latitude is 7? 16'N. in 22 fathoms, | 
about 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore, and the Friar's Hood bearing nearly welt. 
The'longitude of the ſea-coaft, in the parallel of the Friar's Hood, is 82? FE. 
from London. The curretit it ſet SbE. I 1 Knot, The Variation was 5 eaſterly 
i 

There is another mountain ſouthward of the former, which is not quite fo 
high, and is called the Falſe Hood, as it bears a great reſemblance to the true 
Hood, and is ſometimes miſtaken for it. | 

Being 4, 5, or 6 miles off the Little Baſſes, you may eek NNE. 9 or 10 
leagues, keeping in 30 to 25 fathoms. This courſe and diſtance will bring 
you a- breaſt of a hillock, near the ſea-ſide, called Aguin, or Aganis Hill, 
which has a ſmall peak like a tower; and a little to the northward of the faid 
peak, but further in- land, lie 2 ſmall hummocks near each other. | 

Aguin is the laſt high land you ſee near the ſea, until you come to Trin- 
kamalay ; the land all the way between them being one entire low and flat 
plain, both to ſea-ward and in-land. Nothing remarkable is to be ſeen but the 
Sugar-Loaf Hill, which is a great way in the country, and ſeems to be in the 
middle of the plain. Two other ſmall hills are much farther 1 in the country 
than the Sugar-Loaf. 

When the Pagoda Hill and the Peak of Aguin are in one line, Wbs. diſtance 
off ſhore about 3 leagues; the extremes of land to the northward bore N IW. 
and we had 20 fathoms water. 

Being 21 or 3 leagues off Agvin Peak, you may ſteer N*E. or a N. courfe, 
along ſhore, in between 20 and 2 5 fathoms water. The diſtance from A guin 
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Peak to Batacola, is 18 or x9 leagues ; you find nothing remarkable W 
them, the land being all extremely low and flat, as above mentioned. The 
currents hereabout little or none; ſometimes Ling to the e and 
ſometimes to the ſouthward. © "201 
| You may coaſt it along ſhore, from the Little Baſſes to 3 River, 
at the diſtance of 5, 6, or 7 miles; and have ſoundings from 40 to 30, and 
from 30 to 20, and ſometimes 17 or 18 fathoms ; but moſtly between 25 1 
30 fathoms. 

No regard ſhould be paid to the irregular ſoundingy i in this part of ths Iſland 
Zeloan, There are holes in ſeveral places, having from 18 to 20 fathoms, and 
ſuddenly to 60 or 70 fathoms ; ſometimes 100 fathoms, or perhaps no ground; 
and afterwards in 2 or 3 caſts, to 40, 30, 25, or 20 fathoms. Thoſe who 
coaſt it about this iſland, ought to obſerve this, and not to be ſurpriſed at it, 
nor at the currents, which ſometimes ſet on ſhore, as well as off ſhore. 

Batacalo is known by the mouth of a ſmall river, which you cannot ſee 
till you are to the northward of it. It is very narrow, turns ſhort round to 
the ſouthward, and is parallel to the beach along ſhore. On the north fide of 
the entrance, the Dutch have a ſmall factory- houſe, with a flag-ſtaff « on it, by 
which alſo this place may be known. The land hereabout is "7; low. 
When the Friar's Hood bears SWrW. you are off Batacalo. 
I have paſſed Batacalo ſeveral times in the day-time, within 2 or 3 2 
of it, and had 19, 20, and 22 fathoms water, but ſaw nothing . of the reef 
that both, the Engliſh and French talk fo much. of. We. kept our lead con- 
: ſtantly going, and a good look-out with fair weather and ond Ft Vet 
faw nothing -* "mw 47 


CLXXX. Of Nawogive Bar, the 800 K 1 Provevren IsIE, Four 
PorxT, 'TRINKAMALAY BA, P1GEON LAND, and Morrx Warr, 


| From: Batacalo to Vendelos Bay, the coaſt lies N WbN. diſtance, about 9 
leagues; the land between them is low and woody. Small ſhips, may coaſt it 
in 10 or 12 fathoms; but great ſhips muſt keep out in 30 or 25 fathoms, 2 or 
3 leagues off ſhore; this will carry them clear of all danger. 

| Vendelos is a ſmall bay, on the north fide of a ſteep rocky point of land:: 
it may be known by a ſmall hillock, which lies a long way in- land, and ſeems 
to be in the middle of the plain, as before mentioned: this hillock is called 
the Sugar Loaf, from the great reſemblance it has to the top of a ſugar-loat 
broke off. When the Su car-Loaf bears W. S. you are off Vendelos Bay. 
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Southward of the Sugar- Loaf, at ſome diſtance, / are 2 or- 3 other hillocks; 
but they are further in the country, as before mentioned. 

Ships bound to the northward in the SW. monſoon, ſhould be this coaſt 
cloſe on board; for, if once they get off from the land, they will not eaſily 
regain it. In ſhore hereabout is little or no current; but if a-ſhip once gets 
off from the land, ſhe will find a ſtrong curreat 55 to the NNE. which 
will prevent getting hold of the land again. 

From Vendelos Bay to the Iſland Provedien or F he courſe is 
NNW W. or NNW2W. 31 leagues: the land between them lies rounding in 
a bight; and the ground all along -foul, which makes it bad anchoring. 
Hereabout the ſoundings are irregular, fhoaling or deepning 2 or 3 fathoms 
at a caſt, , In ſhore here, the bottom rocky, and the ſoundings irregular, from 
22 to 17 fathoms, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. Keeping in between 20 and 24 
fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore, carries you clear of all danger. 

The Ifland Provedien is a white rock cloſe to the ſhore, and makes like the 
fail of a ſampan; ſo that it may be eaſily known. It appears like a fail When 
30r 4 miles off it. The coaſt hereabout is low and woody; to the ſea-ward 
it is ſteep; iron-coloured rocks. The coaſt continues foul for 3 or 4 leagues 
further to the northward, _ 

From the Iſtand Provedien to the SE. point of the great Bay of Trinkamalay, 
(ſometimes called Foul Point, or the Point of Cataris) the courſe is NNW4W. 
diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. The coaſt is low and woody, and there is a fine 
white ſandy beach all the way between theſe places. By keeping in from 
18 to 22 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, you go clear of all danger. 

From Batacalo to the SE. point of the great Bay of Trinkamalay, or Foul 
Point, the coaſt lies NNW W. diſtance 18 or 19 leagues. Being 3 or 4 
miles off Batacalo, by ſteering this courſe it will carry you clear of all danger; 
or keeping in between 20 and 25 farhoms, you will paſs 3, 4, or 5 miles 
from the ſhore. _ 

Foul Point is low and even, covered with trees. Three or four leagues to 
the ſouthward of this Point is good Mage, about 2 miles off thore, in 14 or 15 
fathoms. water; and no danger if you go into 10 of 12. fathoms. A clear 
ſandy bottom from 4 leagues. all the way to the point. From Foul Point 
there is a dangerous ſhoal runs out to the NNE. at leaſt a mile and a quarter, 
being all rocky and foul ground, which gives. it the name of Foul Point. 
Come no nearer this Point than 14 or 15 fathoms. "When round Ifland is a 
fail's breadth open to the ſouthward of Marble Nn. you are clear of all danger 
oft Foul Point. 


? 
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From Foul Point to the Flag-ſtaff Point at Trinkamalay, the Coaſt is 
NW W. diſtance 8 or 9 miles. Vou will carry ſoundings from Foul Point 
3 of the way toward the Flag-ſtaft Point from 15, 20, 30, 35, and 40 fathom, 

then no ground, until you come within a mile of the Flag-ſtaff Point, when 
vou will have ſoundings at 4 '5 or 50 fathorns, and ſhoal gradually as you 
approach the ſhore. 

The Flag-ſtaft Point at Trinkamilay; is a very high, ſteep bluft point; at 
the top thereof the Dutch hoiſt a flag, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea. 
There is no danger near this point: you? have 17 or 18 fathoms within a ſhip's 
length of it. 

Being 3 or 4 miles to the eaſtward of the Flag-ſtaff Point, a NN W courſe 

will carry you clear of Pigeon Iſland, which you may paſs at 2 or 3 miles 
diſtance, in 22 or 23 Githoms. The * between Flag-ſtaff Point and 
Pigeon Ifland is 12 or 13 miles. 
From the land a-breaſt Pigeon Iſland to Point Pedra, the coaſt lies NWbN. 
a little weſterly, diſtance 25 or 26 leagues ; the coaſt low and even, covered 
with trees; and good clear 4Jing-ground all the way: but you muſt be careful 
of ſeveral ſhoals that lie off this part of the coaſt. 

The ſhoal of Molle Wall lies 3 leagues off ſhore, with 3 and T fathoms 
water upon it. Between Molle Wall and Point Pedra there is another ſhoal, 
about 2 leagues off ſhore, with only 2 fathoms; and EbN. 2} or 3 leagues off 
Point Pedra, lies a dangerous rock, with only 9 feet water on it; alſo a bank 
of ſand 31 or 4 leagues off ſhore, with very unequal ſoundings on it. It is 
dangerous for ſhips to come near it ; therefore you ſhould be very cautious in 

failing along this part of the coaſt, and keep your lead conſtantly going. ; 

' From Pigeon Iſland, to clear the ſhoal of Molle Wall, the courſe is NNW. 
10 or 11 leagues, taking care to keep in from 18 to 20, 22-or 24 fathoms. 
Having run NNW. 19-or 11 leagues, and you are in 19, 20, or 22 fathoms, 
you may then ſteer NNW=ZW. or NWbN. 14 or 15 leagues, according as 
you find you deepen or ſhoalen your water, taking care to keep in from 
20 to 24 or 25 fathoms; having as much regard to the depth of water as the 
courſe ſteered. The above W diſtance, and depth of water, will run you 
clear of all danger from, and bring you a-breaſt of Point Pedra. 


CLXXXI. Of Poixr PepRA and NEGAPATNAM. 


Point Pedra is very low land, with only ſhrubs and bruſhes on it. It runs 
out into the lea in ſuch-a manner, that at ſome diſtance it looks like the wrecks 
of 
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of old ſhips in the water. In this manner I have ſeen it very plain from the 
deck; (being becalmed a little to the ſouthward of Point Pedra) we had no 
ground-with 100 fathoms of line; but failing, in half an hour we had 50 
fathoms, and then 40 fathoms. Soon after there coming on a light air at 
north, we ſtood WNW. 4 miles, and had from 40 to 30, 20 and 15 fathoms, 
and when in the latitude of about g? 30“ N. the extremes of the land bore 
from WbN=N. to S. diſtance off ſhore about 3 leagues : we then ſteered out 
NNE. till we deepened. our water to 20. fathoms : then ſteered NNW. till 
we had 26 fathoms: then NNWIW. tilt we had 3o fathoms: then ſteering 
NW. and NWbW. for Negapetonm, had no ſoundings. 

- The latitude of Point Pedra is 9? 48' N. the longuuds. 902 3 1 E. from 
London; the variation 25 caſterly, 1760. 

Being a-breaſt of Point Pedra, in 20 or 24 fathoms you will ſoon deepen 
your water to 28, 30, 35, 40 and 50 fathoms; and then no ground. When 
you have deepened your water to 30 or 35 fathoms, you may haul up NW. 
or NWbW. in order to get hold of the Coromandel Coaſt, about Negapatnam; 
and about mid-way you will loſe ſoundings. The courſe and diſtance between 
them is N 42? W. 27 or 28 leagues. 

In eroſſing from Zeloan to the Coaſt of Coromandel, ſhips ſhould be very 
careful to keep well to the weſtward, and make the land about Negapatnam, 
on account of the weſterly winds which blow very ſtrong off this Coaſt, in 
the SW. monſoons, and prevent ſhips making the coaſt; and frequently very 
| ſtrong northerly currents will horſe a ſhip to the northward in a ſurpriſing 
manner. Many ſhips, by not obferving this precaution, have been driven to 
the northward of their deſigned port, before they could get hold of the coaſt; 
by which means they have loſt a great deal of time, and have been put to 
many inconveniencies. 

We always, by obſerving the directions above, fell in exactly with N ega- 
patnam. I have ſeen from the deck, the flag on the high black pagoda, a 
little to the northward of the town, called the Chineſe Pagoda, in 14 or 13 
fathoms, bearing WNW. 5 or 6 leagues: this is the firſt thing to be ſeen near 
this part of the coaſt, the land being very low, though it is covered with trees. 
To the ſouthward of the town is a thick wood, higher than the reſt of the 
trees along this part of the coaſt. 

The higheſt of the five pagodas, which are to the north ward of Negapatnam, 
is very high, and being white, may be ſeen a great way at ſea. I have ſeen it 
much about the lame diſtance as the former, bearing WNW. in 14 fathoms; 

when 
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when firſt ſeen, EY wi Uke fo mat CY Kail of ſhips.” I have feb ths tak 
about Negapatnam, from the maſt-head, in 35 fathoms. Without 30 fachoms 
Vou have no ſoundings; and from 36 0 4⸗ fathoms, or r no ſoundt age, it i is 
not more than 2 or 3 miles. N 
Negapatnam is the moſt conſiderable hes belege 4 the Dutch See 
ys cell of Coromandel; it has a confiderable trade, though” very. few” veſſels 
belonging to the place. The fort is a ſquare, regularly fortified ; "and has a 
good ditch, with water, ſurroundin; it. The town hes to the northward of 
the fort; and to the ſouthward of the fort is the mouth of à ſmall * river, 
capable of receiving ſmall country veſſels. On the notth - fide of the entrance 
of this river is 4 batterry of 14 guns, 0 which boats, that enter the river, 
muſt go within the length of their bars 3 and the landing place is eloſe to it, 
There is à bar at the mouth of the river, Which, in bad W breaks very 


| | 9 and makes it dangerous for boats to go over it. 


We uſed to 45 in Negapatnira Road in 7 fathomns, clear 100 ba King 
| dad the flag ſtaff bearing W4S. and the Bight of the five pagodas NW. N. 
off ſhore 27 or 3 miles. The watering- place is about 2 à mile up the river, 
at a great tank, entirely commanded by the fort. It would be both trouble- 
ſome and tedious watering here, without the affiſtance of the natives; and 
their boats. Freſh proviſions for preſent uſe may be had here, with other 
refreſhments, vegetables, fruit, &c. ſufficient to ſupply a ſquadron of men of 
war ; but no kind of ſea proviſion, except tice; and fire wood is a ſearte arti- 
cle. The latitude of Negapatnam is 102 0 88 and longitude from nm, 
$0? OE. the variation 30 W. 1760, 

The ſhore is Very flat off Negapatnam. I "0 beak told, that When Ne. 
gapatnam Flag-ſtaff bears NNW. about 3 leagues, there is a ſhoal with only 
3 fathoms water on it: I never could find it; it is beſt to keep your lead 
going, and a good look-out. There is leſs current off this part than any other 
of the Coaſt of Coromandel; the current N (ag with the wind, and 


increaſes as you go to the northward, * e 4 


CLAXXIL Of ca, Kazvear, —— Polit Nora. 


"Feom Negapatnam to Ciliions the coaſt lies. north and fouth, 13 or 14 
Walt is low, woody, and all the way free from danger, till you come to 
Calderoon; with regular ſoundings as you approach the ſhore. There are na 
ſoundings without 45 and 5o fathoms : beyond that depth the bank goes off 
ſuddenly to no NEE. In n that — ah will be 6 or 7 leagues off far 
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and. In qo-fachoms you will be about 5 lesgues off; and it ſhoalens: gradually. 
toward the ſhore to 10 or 11 fathoms ;// then you. will be about 3, 4, or 5 
miles off ſhore. r about 


French ee 3 by . Fact in the, year 1760. 
It has a very high: fag-ſiaff, by which, it may be known. 1 N i 

Two leagues to the northward of Karycal is Trankabar, the chief ſettlement 
belonging to: the Dunes in tlie Eaſt-Indies. ee is. ee Lat bY 
by which/it-may' be-kndwn at/a diſtance- Kn 6 Rf. | 
In ſailing along ſhors!'to —— between. Trankabar and Cal 
deroon, TOURS OE e , en n up in * 
country. 14:1C THis an 41105] Tit txt; 1 T7 
eulen bag which Mar drow hal tw had Hats | 
higher than any of the land thercaboilt. . At a Gſtance at ſea-it/appeary like a 
low iſland, whoſe greateſt height is in eee 11 extremities low ; 
1 it may be known. Vn ne > \ eee Fi 116% I} 4.36 7 4 

At chie back of Calddroon Whed' ure 4 very tanks High 2 called the 
Sr Pagodas, Theſe pagodas, when they appeared juſt touching 
the ſouth part of Calderbom Wood, bore WIN. at the ſane tirne we had 
25 fathoms about 3 leagues off ſhore- When they appeared on the middle of 
the wood they bore due Weſt, by which Caſderoon ma be. knows; but, 
if you are well in ſhore, the wood will prevent your ſeeing the wee fn 
you open them to the northward; then they will bear MbSt SS. 

The north part of Calderoon Wood forms a point of land, eee 
River Divecotei coming out here, eſpocially when [you'come from the ſouth- 
ward; and ſail near ſhote; becauſe the! "coaſt, whoſe dire@tion. was. higherro | 
North, forms an elbow here, aud e ee * M 2 
3: leagues as far as Porta Nova. | 

From the mouth of Divecatei River —_— a bank or ſhoal, "which reaches 
at or 5 miles from the ſhore, and ſtretching along to the ſouthward, | joins 
to the ſhore about the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood ; this is called Caldey 
roon Shoal, This ſhoal is ſteep to und dangerous z ſo that from 1 1 or 12 fathoms 
you will, in ſome; places, fall ſuddenly into 3 or 4 fathoms. I have ſeveral” 
times ſtood well in with this ſhoal, and had a good view of it: a great part 
"LIE e E I haye 2 
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the day. time into 115 or 13 fatkiomk,: - ſoeaingly' About e mile from it; and k 
flop, a ſmall diſtance a- head of us, had only 4 fathems,; on which we tacked 
immediately. . I would not adviſe a great ſhip to oe nearer” this ſhoal than 
15 or 16 fathoms in ches night, nor 13 or 14 in the dq. 
His Majeſty's ip Falmouth nartowly eſcaped being loſt on this! ſhoal,.- in 
"the night : "they were ſtanding in for k, and intended to tack in 12 farhors ; 
but miſſing ſtays, they were in 43 fäthöms before they cold pur about, 
and were obliged to : in Wan the weather deing moderate, they 
1 6, and Cann dd, lll. ee 
1 have been in 113 fathers . 11. hid off the rants" part of this ſbbal, 
P the flag · ſtaff at Porta Nova bore WN: N. and tlie two middierboſt of 
- the four Chalambarang Pagodas in one, WSW. Then I could ſee numbers of 
black people en the ſhoal, fiſhing. This is a pretty good mark for the north 
part of this ſhoal: but a ſhip bound into Porta Nova muſt bring the two 
middlemoſt page das open to the north ward; to bear WSWS. and at the fame 
time Porta Nova flag- taff Wb N. Then you are Clear. to the north part 
of the ſhoal (which. lies-about 5 miles off ſhore). and may hawl.jt in for Porta 
Nova; or, if in 18 or 20 fathoms, you may hawi in for it when the-flag-ſtaff 
bears WNW. and when the ſoutheramoſt of the Chalambarang Pagodas is 
on with the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood, you then are a · breaſt of the 
ſouth part of this ſhoal; but this does not lis far off ſhore, + Note, the water 
ſhoalens faſter on ſtanding in toward Calderon, and deepens, fuller i Fond: 
ing off it, than any other part of the tt... how 
Porta Nova is an Indian town of confiderable trade, where the Dutch have 
a factory, on which they hoiſt their flag. Here is a mal river navigable only 
for fmalf country veſſels : ' freſh water is filled out of a tank, a little way up 
the river; but it is bad and brackiſſi, as ſeveral of our r 
They came up from Cuddalote to this place to _ but toad dad 
effects of it, from its giving the people the funß 1 ht 
Porta Nova Road is by much the ſmootheſt and gelt on all the — 
del Coaſt; fo that there is little or no current in this road: the bottom is 
gear; bach and good holding ground. Its ſmoothneſs is-occafioned by the 
Caldetoon Shoal, to the ſouth-caftward;" which ſhelters it from the ON wal 
| thi vou na in every other part of the cbaſt. oY een 
Vou thay / in Porta Nova Road in 6 fathoms W the flag-aff at 
Porta Nova WIN. and the ſouthernmoſt of the 4 pagodas at Chalambarang 
SWW. off ſhore les. | The latitude ef Porta Nom is 15 32 NH. 
ö 7 "HE e clit 
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dE. 6 leagues; 1 it along ſhore hereabout or 10 
ö Bl Pigs rh A Erle | to the northward! of Porta Nova 
begin, the white Gnd-bills, which extent along che coal. near the fea.” At 
t..of the en teſenbles 5 prong Jo hs bank near 

Ro higher than 0 ang, other Pate. 0 | 1 e een 
w he Fee” I 
About ; 7 ih to ihe fouthrard: of 1 80. Hits are the town and 
7 eee "This: GEE thatlow, with a dar, fi caly HE bagts'to 5 
We jay Je At in hübie Road, , dajitlg the” blockade <6f-Pondi- 
cherry, "that 454 in 67 Fathoms,” Clear and good holding ground}, Citddalore 
Bar WSW. che flag taff NWIN. the rug er Pa . Dau NNW W. 
off ſhore 11 mile ; the current ſeuing to the northward at the kate of 4 mile 
an 'hour, 6 it alway does off this place in the SW. monſoon. "Here" we - 
we were 9 plenty of freſh proviſions,” vegetables,” fruit, and other 
refreſhment Sande 
The aber 1 "David's le 112 . N. abt, n 5 E. 
from London; ard the Variation 30 W. t 760, 4 
From Fort St, David's, to Pondicherry the coaſt lies NNE+B. af 1 leagites. | 
You may coaſt"it. Mong . between them in is, 1 of 14 fathoms, 4) "5, or or 6 
miles off ſhore.” In the offing you will have from 38 to 40 and 42 fathoms, 
Sot b leagyes off thire, and without that no . arg is 1275 
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CLXXXIVH) f PovbienHzüxr, Sapnks, ee "he Hanks 
t. PFacοοα, Cov ora, and Sr. Taou as, e þ 10, 


Pondichery has been the chief of the. French ſettlements in Tolls, ihe | 
reſidence of the nd neral and head council, and, before it was deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh, RW much the largeſt aid maſt bediniful Eutopegn ſettlemair = 
In India, A a moſt delightful "proſpect from the ſea. "The airude of 


Pondicherry'i is 115 56˙⁰N aud A by ſeveral aſtronomical ob! et 
79 57 E. from London ; * the variation 30 W. 1760. Bat Mets: 
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hereabout, which is the firſt thing you: will. ſoo: on this dae e coaſt coming 
in from the ſea, and by which you may kn). Fondicherry: we called it 
the Tuft of Trees in- land from Pondicherry. When on with the middle of 
Pondicherry, bearing WIN. 21 or 3 leagues we had 15 fathyms, and WbN. 
5 leagues, we had 38 fathoms; therg are no ſounding e 40 or 42 
fathoms, then the bank goes off very ſuddenly. _ 

The French ſhips generally anchored right off the town in J or 8 fathoms, 
about Z of a mile, and ſmall ſhips in 5 or 6 fathoms, f a mile off thore. We 
anchored in 10 fathoms, the flag-ſtaff WIS. and the tuft of trees on the high 
Uand at the back of Pondicherry WNW. off ſhore 21 miles; the bottom clear, 

and good holding ground. 

In June the current ſets NbE. 1 ww; ſometimes more or leſs. To the 
northward af this place, and cloſe to the north baſtion, is the entrance of a 
river capable of receiving pretty begs Coney veſſels over its bar, which makes 
it very convenient for trade. 

From Pondicherry to Sadras the coaſt lies NNEEE, diſtance 16 leagues: the 
the coaſt is low, with ſome ſand hills, and in-land it is woody. 43 

About 9 leagues to the northward of Pondicherry, on the ſame courſe, are 
the ruins of Alem-Parva, formerly a French ſettlement, but deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh. You may coaſt it along to Alem-Parva, in 10, 12, or 14 fathoms, 
4, 6, or 8 miles off ſhore; in the offing 38, 40, or 44 fathoms, 5. 6, or 7 
leagues off ſhore; and without that, no ſoundings: the bottom fand and gravel. 

From Alem- Parva you may ſee the high land of Sadras, a chain of high 
mountains (ſome of which ace very raggec h in the country at the back of 
Sadras: the coaſt between them lies NN beg 7 leagues. Yao may: coaſt it 
along ſhore in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, at 5, 6, or 7 "nds off ſhore, In the 
offing you have from 30 to 40 and 45 fathoms, coarſe brown fand and gravel, 
5 or 6 leagües off ſhore. The high land of Sadras NW. 4 or 5 leagues; 30 
fathoms. The flag-ſtaff WSW. 3 leagues; 25 fathoms. The flag - ſtaff NWIN. 
3 or 4 leagues; 30 fathoms. No ſoundings without 45 fartions. 

When the ſouth part of the high land of Sadras bears NW, then Sadras 
hears W. About 24 or 3 leagues to the ſouthward of Sadras, there is a 
chick wood extending about 2 or 3 miles to the north ward: off this wood the 

ater is ſhoaler than to the northward or ſouthward thereof: it is beſt therefore 
to keep a little farther off ſhore hereabout, in 11 or 12 fathoms. . 
About 5 or 6 miles to che northward of the above wood there is another 


r! wood, which (as you come from the e ſeems to run out . 
the 
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the ſea, and form a point of land · From the ſouthern part of this thick wood 


you may ſee Sadras (a Dutch ſettlement) with a high flag-ſtaff, which fhews 


the flag over the trees, and may be ſeen'a long way at ſea. Were it not for 
this, Sadras would not be wry” ho on . of the thick wood 
that ſarrounds it. 
From Sadras to Madras the ecu lids NB. 12 or 13 Jedgote: the land 
near the ſea is low and woody, but ſeveral high mountains in-land, 

The coaſt from Sadras to Covolam, and to the northward thereof, is ſteeper 
to, and has deeper water than off Sadras, or ſouthward of it. You may coaſt 
it along ſhore from Sadras to Covolam in 20, 22, or 24 fathoms, 4, 5, or 6 


miles off ſhore; in the offing you have from 30 to 40 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues 


off ſhore; and without that no foundings. 

About 21 or 3 leagues to the northward of Sadras are th Seven Pagodas, 
which are thus ſituated: there are 2 pagodas near the ſea, 4 in the valley 
near the foot of the ſouthernmoſt high land, and one on the very pitch thereof. 
The ſight of thoſe in the valley is often intoxcepted by we . eſpecially 
when they bear about Weſt. | 

From! the Seven Pagodas to Covolam the coaſt lies NE, a little eaſterly, 
diſtance 5 leagues. You may-coaſt it along ſhore between them in 18, 20, 
22, or 24 fathorns, at 4, 5, or 6 miles off ſhore. In the offing you have from 
30 to 40 fathoms, at 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore; and without that no ſoundings. 
Covolam is a Portugueſe factory-houſe, on which they hoiſt their flag: and 
the houſe is very white; by this it may be known. . 

From Covolam to the town and church of St. Thomas the courſe is as the 
coaſt lies, NbE. 31 leagues. This alſo is a Portugueſe town, ſituated cloſe to 
the ſea; and the church ſtands quite upon the beach, by which it may be 
known. You may coaſt it between them in from 20 to 15 or 14 fathoms diſtance 
from 6 to 3 miles off ſhore. In the offing you have from 30 to 40 or 44 
fathoms, at 4, 5, or 6 leagues diſtance; and without that, no ſoundings. 

In-land there are high mountains, the northernmoſt of which is the loweſt, 
and is known from any others round it by being a lower and flatter hill, with 
a church built at the top of it, which is plainly to be ſeen, failing along ſhore: 
this is called St. Thomas's Mount. 

From the town or church of St. Thomas to Madras the coalt lies NbE 
3 miles. Vou may coaſt it in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms water, 2 or 3 miles off 
ſhore. About half ”=_ between them is a remarkable high black pagoda. 
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© CLXXXV. of Manas or em Sr. 'Gronos, and PoiLicar, a 
Madras, or Fo ort St. e is e Engliſh, e on the ah 


mandel | Coaſt, the ſeat of a, ſuperior, governor and council, and very. well. 


fortified. It is a place of great trade, though few or no ſhips belong to it, and 


is divided into the White and Black Town; the former of which is ſmall, 


but well built, and ſtands. within the walls of the garriſon; the Black Town is 


conſiderably larger, and lies to the northward, of the fort, . Here: a. ſmall: river, 


over which there are two bridges, empties itſelf to the ſouthward, » of the 
town, forming an elbow, in its courſe from the northward; whereby. i it ſurrounds 
moſt part of the fortifications: this adds greatly to the n of the place. 
The watering - place i is about 11 mile to the northward of the fort; but your 


ſhip muſt be watered by country boats, as none other an land, on account 


the great furf; and they are often oyerſet in it. N 


The latitude of Madras is 137 12 N. its longitude is $0? 24K. Gon London, 
and the variation. was 25' W. 1766. 


2 ©. 
$3 {1 E * 14 # \ 43 


The road is bad and. open : you lie there e ee ee 
with a large ſwell perpetually rolling in upon the ſhore; which makes ſhips 


| labour very much in this road. The beſt marks for Ming are, the flag: ſtaff 


and the cupola of the town- clock in one, NWbW.. St. Thomas's Mount 
SWW. and the high. black pagoda WSW. in 10 fathoms, off ſhore 15 or 2 


miles. The bottom is muddy, and good holding ground; but further to the 


north ward it is reckoned foul, there being many wrecks, loſt anchors, &c. 1 


have known many ſhips ſpoil their cables in this road. There is generally a 


northern cutrent in the SW monſoon, and a ſouthern one in the N E. monioon, 


at ſome times running very ſtrong, at others little or none. 


Here is to be had plenty of all ſorts of proviſions and refreſhments for a fleet 
o men of war, or other ſhips. .. The country hercabout i is extremely beautiful, 
pleaſant and plentiful, and affording a charming . proſpe& ; but wood is a very 
ſcarce article. The landing place is at the ſea-gate but the ſurf breaking 


very high:on the ſhore, makes it very dangerous landing, the ſurf being greater 


here than at any other, part of .the Coaſt of Coromandel, The manner of 
landing is thus: the ſhip's boat 43's juſt without the ſurf, where what we 
eall the bar-boats come, take out the paſſengers or goods, carry them through 


| the ſurf, and bring them on ſhore. Theſe bouts. are ſometimes overſet, the 


people drowned, and goods loſt. | 
As at this time we went no further to the northward on the Coaſt of Coro- 
mandel; and, according to my original deſign, not intending to give any 
deſeription 
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deſcription of thoſe parts where I have not been; yet, as in a ſucceeding 
voyage, from Diego Rayes to Madras, we fell in with Pullicat, off which 
there is a very dangerous ſhoal, I ſhall therefore in this place proceed to 
give ſome account thereof, and ſo cohelude this deſeription. of the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. 
From Pullicat to Madras the coaſt lies SbWIW. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. ' 
Vou have from 18 to 14 fathoms water, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore ; and from 
30 to 35 fathoms, ſandy ground, 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. - The land near the 
ſea is low and woody; though in ſome places, the trees (being pretty high) 
make the land appear, at a diſtatice, ke hillocks or very broken land. In- 
land there are very high mountains, called the High Land of Pullicat; _ 
are at a great diſtance from it, and not to be ſeen in hazy weather. . 
The flag-ſtaff at Pullicat- is very high, and when the flag is hoiſted, it 95 
be ſeen 4 leagues, When the high land of Pullicat bore Wbs. and the 
extremes of land from WSW. to WNW. off ſhore about 4 leagues, we had 
36 fathoms; and when the flag - ſtaff of Pullicat bore WSW: W. about 3 or 
4 leagues, we had 30 fathoms. The latitude of Pullicat is 437 40 N. the 
longitude 80? 38 E,. from London; and the variation was 42 W. 1760. 
There is a dangerous ſhoal off Pullicat, with only 15 or 16 feet water on 
it; and the outſide ſteep: to. I once ed in the night off this ſhoal, in 10 
fathoms, having ſhoalened it fuddenly from 12 fathoms; and imagining u 
were coming on the ſhoal, we veered away + a cable (the wind being eaſterly) 
and had but 8 fathoms. In the morning, at day- light, ſent the boat z ſound- 
ing on the ſhoal, and found (a cable's length within where the thip lay) no 
race eee nen from 12 to i fer was not a cables 
lengths? er 
A great ſhip ſhould not come nearer e ſhoal chan 13 or 14 ee | 
If you have a leading gale, you may clear the north part of this ſhoal by 
keeping the flag ſtaff off Pullicat 'WbS. but if the wind ſhould be northerly, 
it will be neceſſary to allow it a larger birth, and ſteer in WSW. You may 
Din 55 or 41 fathoms water, muddy ground ; 1t or 2 miles off _ the 
flag- ſtaff bearing from WbS. to WWW. 


ow: ends Mr. mares 8 Seen d x the Coromandel Coaſt... 
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CLAXXVL, Of the EAs TRAA CoasT of the Gore or Bar of Banca, 


ARRACAN Rives, and the NRORAILLE ISLES. _ Ne 


From Sagor iſle to Chittigong, che coaſt is exceeding low ; or rather it is a 
chain of iſlands formed by the different mouths of the Ganges, which ' ſpread 
over the northern coaſt of the Bay of Bengal. Theſe iſlands are ſurrounded 
with very dangerous banks, which extend ſouthward as far as 21? 257 north 
| Tatitude. There are between theſe banks and iſlands ſeveral paſſages, ' which 
are not frequented, becauſe moſt of the rivers are ſubject to ſuch a fudden riſe - 
of water, that, as ſoon as the flood makes, aha da pop or bohr,  feveral 
feet in an inſtant, 
A ſmall Portugueſe ſhip, drawing 100r 12 feet water, 10 into one of theſe 
paſſages ; and after many attempts, it was lucky cis to find its _ into 
the Ganges, by the River Rangafoula. q 

The iſlands that border upon theſe banks are barren and uncultivated; 
they have no water but the overflowing of the ſea. The crews of ' ſhips, 
eſcaped hither from ſhipwreck, have been ready to periſh with hunger, 
neceſſity obliging them to feed on the pith of reeds ; and it was not till they 
had endured many Thomond and diftrſſes, that _ at length arrived at a 
inhabited, 

The danger of approaching this W is ne ovaſou' why navigators hive 
not attained any farther pa ticulars of it. As to thoſe of the river . 
the relators do not eſſentially agree amongſt themſelves. 

From Chittigong to the river Ann is computed 50 leagues SEbE. The 
hazard there is in trading with the people of Arrakan (its government being 
very anarchical) makes this coaſt little frequented, and conſequently not much 
known. It is only known, that 10 leagues SE. from Chittigong is a bank 
extending 5 leagues from the ſhore ; and that from this bank, for wo _ 

of 25 leagues, the draughts do not deſcribe any danger. 

This ſhoal, according to the charts, ſtretches to the be 0 from 
the north point of a river, which, according to M. d'Anville, is Shatigan (or 
Chittigong) River. M. d' Apres ſeems to underſtand the great river to the 
north - weſt ward of this, to be the River of Chatigan, which, according to 
M. d'Anville, is the great branch of the Ganges. | 

The rivers which empty themſelves hereabout, are neither conſiderable nor 


navigable. At the end of this extent begin the banks, which continue along 
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the coaſts alt the mouth of Arrakan- River, The odge of that which 
projects the. fartheſt, is 6 leagues from the land. to the weſtward of Mawhill, 
ſituate on the north ſide of the river of that name. That to the ſouthward is 
formed by the iſland of Badremacan, which makes the —— TN 
river; and that of Maw is one of its mouths. 4 - ; 
To go into the River Arrakan, you muſt make the Broken Ifland in latitude 
192 4/N. in order to avoid the banks to the ſouthward of Point Badremacan. 
Of Braken Iſland, you have regular ſoundings, which gradually / decreaſe 
to 7 fathoms. Vou continue to coaſt this iſland as far as its NW. point; 
there you may 4, and wait far a pilot, if you want to go up the river. 
To the SE. of Broken Iſland the coaſt forms a conſiderable bay, full of 
different ſized iſlands, the fartheſt and ſouthernmpſt of which is Cheduba ile. 
From this to Point Negrais or Negraille is 35 leagues. _ 
Coming from the weſtward, and in fight of the ſouth. point .of the 5 
iſland Negraille, you make directly towards it, taking care (in approaching it) 
of the bank which projects a league from it to the WNW. For this it 
will be proper to have the lead near at hand, there being 4 fathoms cloſe to 
it. Wou may coaſt it in 5 ot 6 fathoms. The depth is not above 6 fathoms 
any where, between the ſouth point of Great Negraille and Diamond Iſland, 
nor any leſs towards Diamond Ifland till within half a mile thereof. The 
bottom dark grey ſand. This depth, round the ſouth point, is known by a 
great rock, almoſt contiguous, and by a little pagoda, ſituate upon a hill. 
Without this remark, the diſcoutinuation of the coaſt, and Diamond Hand . 
(which you may fee at a diſtance) are ſufficient to prevent your being miſtaken. 
You muſt continue to coaſt the ſouth and eaſt parts of this iſland, till you 
are athwart the NW. point of the Little Negraille or Deer Iſland; then you 
quit the larboard fide and keep on the ſtarboard, to round this point of the Little 
Negraille, within which you may , in 6, 8, or 10 fathoms water, off the 
low land. In this courſe come not too near the Great Negraille, on account 
of a ſand. bank (ſteep to) right off a bay full of trees, which are to be. ſeen 
here. Theſe inſtructions are by the Sieur de la Touche. 
From the Little Negraille to Diamond Ifland, at about 4 of the diſtance of 
one from the othet, lies a ſhoal, pretty ſteep on the NW. ſide, which makes 
the entrance of the/harbour; dangerous, and obliges you for ſafety to coaſt along 
the Great Negraille, keeping in 64. fathoms, becauſe in 7 fathoms you may 
run a- ground before you are aware. Thus it happened to the French king's 
ſhip, called L'Indien, commanded by M. de Predine, which was loſt there in 
1698; imagining, by the increaſe of the depth, gt he onen 
| Aa Some 
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Somme pretend there is a channel between/the ſouth. part of this. bank and 


Diamond Iſland; but i it ſeems not adviſcable' for * to go chat way, even in 
2 middling ſhip. 


Coming from the . to enter Negraille, you paſs LF 8 ho 


| ſouthward of Diamond Iſland, without coming near it, on account of a reef, 
which runs off to the ſouthward. Having doubled it, you muſt not be too 
| haſty to gain the channel, leſt you run on the SW. part of it. The beſt | 


courſe is to keep along the edge of it, till you bring the ſouth point of the 


Great Negraille to bear NE. then ſtand directly for it, and coaſt it as already 


mentioned. ho agent ones hee e Ber OE are alſo to take notice | 
of this paragraph. | fi 
| The weſt fide of the Little Negraille is low, filled wich trees * buſhes; 


| the eaſt fide on the contrary is hilly, from whence deſcends good water. In 


the woods are n wild buffaloes, ſtags, "' and ſeveral other ſorts 
of animals. _ 
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It is reckoued about 55 leagues from Diamond Iſland to the mouth of Siriam 
River. The coaſt (which runs, EbS. and ESE. as far as Baragou River, and 


afterwards ENE.) is no more than a continuation of Mane, Sonata by 
different channels and banks. | 


The bight of Martaban, which, cn to the modern geographers, 


makes the principal mouth of the river Ava, is not well known; it is ſaid to 
be exceeding dangerous, on account of ſeveral ſhoals, on which the ſea riſes 


ſuddenly 10 feet. The ſhips bound to Siriam ſhould be cautious of the tides, 


which run there with great rapidity. 


CLXXXVIIL _ Of the ANDAMAN IsLes, and others in be Gous of Rane u- 
The middle of the iſland Preparis is in 1 5 N. latitude, about 80 leagues to 


the weſtward of the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim; it extends about 3 leagues NNE. and 


SSW. At each end of it there is a little iſtand, or rock, one of which lies 
4 leagues off to the SSW. in ſuch a manner, that theſe little iſlands, With the 
principal ifland, are in length about leagues, from latitude 147 45 to 155 8'N. 
They are ſurrounded with rocks above Water, upon which the ſea breaks 
continually; this makes it very dangerous coming near them. The land 


of Preparis Tfland appears woody, pretty ee * _ a. rr to be _ 
8 leagues off at ſea in er weather. 


Fouteen 
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. Fam wah folnth: point of Preparis, you find-the 
| Cocos Iflands. Their latitude, by obſervation, is 14% f N. They bear from 
the iſlands that encompaſs the north point of the Great Andaman, NE. 
9 leagues. On the caſt fide of the ſouthernmoſt iſland, you may in a ſandy 
bay, and get wood and water, Thoſe who have been there, aſſure of their 


ſafety. The northernmoſt of theſe iſlands is a. ſmall diſtance from the others, | 


and ſeems to afford a paſſage between them. In fine weather they may be ſeen 
10 leagues. Captain Morris, in the Boſcawen, Hed at theſe iſlands, in 
January, 1763, about 3 miles of the NW. part of the ſouthernmoſt iſlands, 
in 22 fathoms. He ſent the boat to ſound from the ſhip to the ſhore, which 
found regular ſoundings decreaſing to 10 fathoms, within a mile of the ſhore. 
They landed on the weſt fide of the iſland, in a fine ſandy bay; but found 


the reſt all rocky. They found wood here, but could not find any freſh 


water, Here are regular tides, flowing NNE. and SSW... The latitude of 
the ſouthernmoſt” iſland, and which is alſo the ne they found to 
be 14? IN. N 6 | 

The Andaman Iſlands lie north and ſouth, from 13? 42', to 10? ant wh 
latitude. They are divided into Great and Little Andamans, n | 
but the ſavage diſpoſition of the natives (who are ſaid to be canibals) is the 
reaſon they are not frequented ; and therefore we can have no exact en | 
of them. #] 

The Great Andamans are repreſented. in all the nr as two large iNlands, 
ſeparated by an arm of the ſea. The navigators who have approached them, 
report that they are beſides ſurrouned with a number of little ones, as well 
on the eaſt as weſt ſide; and that there are, moregver, many apparent and 
hidden dangers. Between the Great and Little Andamans, that is to 
ſay, to the ſouthward: of the former, ſome ſay there is an exceeding- fine. | 
paſlage for * bound to the eaſtern coaſt ; but we have no h account 
thereof. 

The north part of the O Andaman, vr rather that of the iſlands which 
ſurround it, lies in 13 42 north latitude. Between theſe and the Great 
Andaman is a paſſage, or channel, through which the ſhip Le Pondicherry 


failed in her way to Pegu. The account the captain gives of it in his journal, 


ſhews that it is neither adviſeable nor uſeful to follow his example, becauſe 
the paſſage is exceeding dangerous, and you can reap no benefit by it- The 
beſt channel is between the Iſlands Cocos and theſe, which is e | 
one to the other. The account is as follows, 


* | | 4a 2 | 2 | The 
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The 22d of November at noon, we ſaw land: the moſt ebe was 
a low point extending to the northward, at the extremity of which we diſcovered 

| ſome little iſlands. The Portugueſe pilot, whom I engaged at Madras as acoaſt- 
ing pilot, was deſirous of having a nearer view of them both; thereſore we 
| ſteered eaſt for the above-mentioned point. At 5 P. M. we were two leagues 
from a ſmall iſland; this the pilot called the Little Cocos. As night came on I 
_ Judged it proper to put about immediately, and ſteer 'SWbS. to avoid entangling 
myſelf among theſe iſlands in the night-time, eſpecially as there was the appear- 
. ance of bad weather. At half an hour paſt fix we ſounded in 40 fathoms; fine 
_ ſand: at nine, as it was almoſt calm, and fearing the tides might horſe me too 
near the ſhore, I Hed in 24 fathoms, red ſand, 11 be from wo low: en 
which lies at the foot of 2 great hills in land. | 
At 5 A. M. we weighed, with the wind at SW. and NNE. to at hn 
nel: we then brought the cape to bear ENE. and EbN. to enter it, leaving the 


two hills and body of the land on the ſtarboard fide ; and on the larboard ſeveral 


little iſlands (including the Little Cocos above-mentioned) which are all of a 
moderate height, even and woody, and leem, as you come from the ſouthward, 
to ſtop up the paſſage; but by bringing them to the eaſtward, vou open it, there 
being about two miles from one ſide to the other. 
At noon the calm obliged us to 45 in 25 fathoms, large gravel ; the "my 
board point eaſt about 2 miles; and that on the larboard, ENE;E 2 leagues. 
Tho whole afternoon it rained, the wind blowing very freſh at eaſt, which n 
us to veer out all our gheer, to prevent our driving. 1 

At 6 P. M. the wind being favourable, his be woech ade wech. The fear 
of ſome accident in the night-time, in a paſſage that appeared to me to be full of 
difficulties, made me endeavour to difluade him from his deſign. He ſtill per- 
ſiſted; aſſuring me that he was perfectly acquainted with the place, and ſaid he 
had been through it ten or eleven times. I at laſt yielded to his ſolicitations, and 
weighed. We then ſtood for the paſſage, ſteering Eaſt, EbS. and EbN. by our 
ſoundings, which we found very uneven, and full bf rocks on the Andaman fide, 
ſometimes in 22 fathoms, then 11, and then 5, following the ſtream of the tide, 
which ſet us very near the larboard ifland. This ſeems to be the iſland Cocos, 
as being the principal and largeſt iſland on the larboard band, going 'to-the eaſt- 7 
ward, and forming the northern part of the ſtrait. 

When you have entered the ſtrait, the larboard fide is ſomewhat ſafer than the 
- other ; though there are two or three rocks even with the water in the middle of 
the „ At VO the wind fling, and the tide 3 us, we _ 
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1 


being about two-thirds through. At day-break 1 wand ö felf n Bf a mn 
from 15 rocks juſt mentioned, which ate above half way. These is" On 1 5 
quite even with the water, and the other two ſomewhar higher towardthe lat? 
| board iſland. There is a little cormorandiere,” or quick-fand;” on the ſtarboard 


fide, toward Athol Ifland, from whence there ſcerns to 6 project 4 vary EY 


TS ev” '$) 2 2 
gerous reef. . 


nel exceeding quick, ſounding 155 15, 18, 25, and 3 30 atoms. Int voin! 
we perceived 3 or 4 little iſlands on the larboard fide: there are tog in an open- 


As ſoon as the tides were fava 10dhe L gbd, aud faited ie N e | 


ing, one of which is round, the other flat and very wall, with three little iſlets .* 
at the end of 1 1 Toward the great Andaman Iſle, there 18 a lar rge and round | 


iſland, - with many others extending to the ſouthward.” M) y coafting pilot told 51d 
me the tide flowed at five clock, at each end of the change ern * abs 
You may ſee, on the caft de of Andaman Iitand, as well as on the . 


exceeding high mountains. At 6 P. M. when we were out, the larboard Pont 


bearing WN. 4 leagues; that of the great Andaman Wbs: S. the ſouthernmoſt 


land in fight, SSW. 7 to 10 leagues; we faw two keite iflands 0 the lkeward, 


which' the pilot called the Great' Cocos.” (1% ihe 514 eien K wt. 


From what I could obſerve, he made us paſs W d 6rth' point of the 


Great Andatnan and the adjacent little iffatids.” 1 would not adviſe any one to 


frequent this paſſge, eſpecially at night, on account of the dangers wherewith it 


Fs Fe 


is filled. Thus far the Journal. 8 8 4g $2452 


— The latitude and ſituation of the Car-nic ar” Iſlands, and forme others about 
them, are but imperfectly known : nt i eee nen 


To the north ward ef Sombrere channel, you 8 ſe Bie _—" Peers VF 


which it is not prudent to paſs without a more perfect knowledge of them than a 


has been yet attained.” The journals of ſorde ſhips that have ed there, men- 


tion ſeveral dangers : however, you may depend on the extent of the 15 8 


as repreſented bythe charts; althoy gb the latitude of the 1 bond are tot 


known. 4h emp e 
. 
| "32 ; ; 
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| ir 3} 3,03; ily 
| The Nicobar IMands : are Kruare | fouth of Sombrere- Cha nl the 40 ſouthernmoſt 
is the largeſt, being about 9 leagues, 8; the northeramolt i is as exteiiſiye from 


eaſt to weſt, but much leſs from north to ſouth, Between theſe iſlands 45 A very | ; 
good paſſage, about 6 or 7 leagues long, called St. George's Channel; it lies | 
ww, and WSW. e a 1 may piſs through lafely, if they * 


, 


N pg bene et e 18d: 3503750) to be i nien! 
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mid -channel. At each end of this channel is a little iſland, which muſt be left to 


the ſouthwarg either way. That on the weſt end NO) its. n pope a reef, 
extending half a mile at leaſt. | 
The paſſage between this little ifland and the e Nicobar is too dan 
zerous to be ventured upon. You ought alſo to fail to the northward of the other 
little iſland at the caſt end, on account of a reef in the middle of the channel, 


Ja which may be ſeen to the ſouthward, and which renders this paſſage dangerous: | 


The ſhips that fail in or qut of the Straits of Malacca, and thoſe that go from 
Acheen to. the weſtward,” generally paſs to the ſouthward of Nicobar, whoſe 
ſouthernmoſt end is in 6? 50" north latitude, and 28 leagues NWbW, from Pulo 
Rondo. This iſland of Nicobar has ſeveral good ports on the weſt fide, and in 
St. George s Channel. The land is high, and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues at | 

ſea; it is inhabited, as alſo are thoſe round it. In good weather, the natives come 
on board you, to traffic for fowls and other refreſhments. | | 


EXE. "Of the Noxri Pak of the Bev B,, 


© From Cape Negrais to the river Arrakan, the: coaſt ſtretehes EG N. 5 
NbW. From the broken Iſlands of Arrakan to Sundiva, and to Sagor Sand, the 
coaſt, lies Wbd. and WSW. but when paſt Sagor Sand, the coaſt, to where the 
pilot loops lie from October to January, ſtretches WN. and WNW. 
The diſtance from Point Palmiras to the mouth or entrance of the River 
Arrakan, is about 100 leagues ; and the whole bottom of the Bay of Bengal, from 
 Sagor to Sundiva Iſland, is low, ſwampy ground, covered with buſhes, inter- 
ſeed with many creeks, and ſeveral unknown entrances, by which the River 
Ganges diſcharges itſelf into the bay. This divides the land of the ſouth part of 
- Bengal into numberleſs iſlands, which are for the moſt part uninhabited, except 
by wild beaſts, and in ſome places by a few r peoples: who a_— the 
dry ſeaſon to fiſh and make ſalt. 
From Sundiva Iſland ſouthward, towithin 10 or 1 5 Wale of Arrakan River, 
there ſome unknown dangerous ſands that lie a good diſtance from the ſhote ; 
and, though the ſhore from thence to Cape Negrais i is bold, yet there are ſome 
rocks in deepiſh water, that muſt be avoid en. 
Old Captain Hamilton tells of one near Cape Manila about latitude 162 30 
N. à league off ſhore.” The journal of the Hector Indiaman afferts, ſecing 
breakers on à reef of rocks two miles without them, when they lay at 49 4 
leagues off ſhore, in about latitude 17? 20" N. but it is thought they have either 
miſtaken their diſtance off ſhore, or taken ſome riplings for breakers; ; becauſe no 
rocks were ever ſeen by others ſo far off ſhore in that latitude. | 
Within the Iſland of Cubeb, there is'a fair and good paſſage for any ſhip to 


paſs: 


Of the ler aun In the Gore of Bencar.. 133. 
paſs: freſh water is alſo to be bes thens; looking well after the natives. Both 
that iſland, and ante Kouth'of Arrokin River, Yield good ſhelter to | 
ſhips in bad weather. | 

The hard fand off Point Palmiras is in ſome places of a light, and in othets of 6 
a dark-brown colour, with thells and ſtones ; this ſand ſtretches into 20 or 22 
fathoms water. The Braces, Sea - reef, Sagor and other fans eaftward of Point 
Palmiras to Sundiva Iſle, are, as to what are yet known of them, dark coloured, 
blackiſh ſand, and ſometimes à ſhining black; nor do any of _ gr e 
above 12 or 13 fathoms water, all without that being ſoft ground. 2 

From the ſea- reef to the ſand off Point Palmiras, the ground is HRS Kas 23 | 
fathoms: though ſoft, it is commonly mixed with dark, blackiſh ſand and broken 
ſhells; but in the channel between the Braces, and between all the other ſands, 
_ eaſtward to Sundiva Iſle, the ground is ouze, A OLI "_ Wen 
there it will be found dark fand and ou ze. 

About half way between the Arrakan Iſlands and Sagor Sand, & main net of 
the great River Ganges empties itſelf into the ſea, between two banks, ina channel 
of about 6 or 7 miles broad, which is too deep for our common hand- ine to 
meaſure. For want of knowing this, many ſhips have been in great perplexity. 

All ſhips working upon the Arrakan Coaſt, ought to keep ſome 43s clear, a 
good look - out, and the lead going · If they are in want of watery or in bad 
weather, they may go under or within the Iſlands Cubeb (or Cudeba) or within 
Bolonga Iſlands, &c. in the mouth of Arrakan River (there the —_—__ NID : 
and good) as the wind and their ſituation require. 

Ships near this coaſt, bound to Bengal between the middle of 9 
the middle of December (if they want no water, and the weather tolerable) 
had beſt keep along ſhore, at 8 or 9 leagues diſtance. By this they will keep 
within 25 fathoms water, till they get as high as the Ajrakan Iſlands, in 
latitude 192 13. N. to 20? N. then by edging off to NW. or rather NW W. 
they will deepen' their water, and perhaps (though ſeldom) loſe founding, 
and by failing 20 or 30 leagues, will come again into ſoundiugs. Let them 
keep on to the NW. till they get into 18 or 20 fathoms, and then keep all along 
Wbs. and WSW. this will carry them in much the faqs" depth) till they 
reach the above-mentioned deep channel of the Ganges, about 22: weſtward of 
Arrakan River, in latitude 21? or 21? 20 N; where, perhaps, the water will 
ſuddenly deepen to 39, 40, or 50 fathoms, and no ground. 

Then keeping on Wb, about 6 or 7 miles farther, they will again have 
much the fame depth of 18 or 20 fathoms, in which let them keep on a 
Wbs. and WSW. courſe till they find that courſe deepens their water. They 


may 
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may then reſt aſſured, they, are paſt, Sagar, Sand; and ſhould n haul 
up to the NW. or NWbN. till they get intq 13 fathoms. Let therm then ſteer 
| WNW. and WbN. and that will lead them right into the track where the 
pilot floops lie in 9 fathoms water, to Which depth they will come. by a very 
ow and gradual decreaſe, from 13 fathoms, all ſoft ground, ſometimes, mixed 
with fand, ſhells and ratten 585 that will eaſily crumble. 

Theſe are the beſt tracks for ſhips bound to Bengal at this ſeaſon, . 
the winds favourable ; but, as that is not often the caſe, ſhips bound this way 
ought not, at this ſeaſon of the, year, to Keen too near the Atrakag , Coaſt; 

© becauſe with NW. winds they, wall be. obliged to 43, if in ſhore; whereas, 
13 With 8 or 10 leagues offing they can make a good ſtetch to the NNE. This 
| | however, is wrong in Octaber,.. or. late in December, becauſe in Qctober 
there are often ſoutherly winds in = Bay of Bengal. Beſides, if the coaſt is 
once ſeen, it can always be reached again, becauſe there is no current ſetting 
from it; and late in December, the current, is quite done all over the north 
part of the bay ; ſo that, if the ſhip ſhould fail to lee ward of Point Palmiras, 
ſhe can eaſily work round to Balaſore, rated the e * Us chore, 
and makes uſe of the tis. 

The courſes above mentioned, Hong the porth coaſt of the Bay of Bengal, 
bre to be underſtogd- as true courſes. Ships ſhould be careful in obſerving 
the ſet of the currents, ſo a8 to ſhape a true courſe. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
it: is wanted to ſteer along ſhore Wbs. if the current runs ſtrong to the SW. 

or SWbW. it will be required to ſteer W. or Wb N. by the compaſs, to make 

a Wb courſe good. The depth of water will adjuſt this ſometimes; but it 

| zs beſt done by Hing; or, if that is incovenient, the true ſet of the currents 

1 can be nearly aſcertained, , by. obſerving bow the deck le grown ſave the ſhip, 

18 Alter krcgring ont a, good deal of line 

The deep channel above - mentioned is not met with by every dap ſorne 

paſling ſwiftly over it, and neglecting the lead; others get not into ſoundings 

till they are to the weſtward of it. Ships running in ſhore, between the 

1 85 Falſe Point and Point Palmiras, have ſoft ground till they come into & fathoms 

water; there the ground is bad ak kack en. like that of the ares and 
eee n a i ie Ae 


. 
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The River and old Fort of Bencoolen lie in a deep bay. none living there 


now but Malays. The new fort or Fort Marlborough ſtands on an hill, over 


Ozang-Corang, which, in the Malay language, is a done of rocks, and is now 
called Marlborough Point. 


Coming from the northward or futhwerd/i in Bencablen Road, you will ſee 


Pulo Tecooſe, or Rat Iſland, at leaſt 5 or 6 leagues, if clear weather. It has 
been obſerved, coming from the northward, ' that Rat Iſland is not ſeen even 
from the maſt- head, until the Sugar-Loaf bears due Eaſt. | 

When you g in the Road of Bencoolen, the nearer the iſland the deeper 
the water, and foul ground: but the beſt ing is the mid-way between the 


iſland and ſouth breakers, in about 10 or 12 fathoms, ouzy ground. Rat 


Iſland SW. the Sugar-Loaf NE. Pulo Point SSE. F ort Marlborough ENE:E. 
and the Black Rock SE. 


The marks for going into the Corang ircogh the north Ane! (which 


you ought always to do with the wind northwardly) are as follows. Bring 
the Sugar-Loaf and Rat Iſland NE. and SW. then ſteer right in for the 
Sugar-Loaf, and you will go mid- channel between the north and ſouth 
breakers. If a ſmall veſſel or any thing larger than a long - boat, keep the lead 
going, and do not come into leſs than 4 fathoms. As you round the ſouth 
breakers, give them a good birth : if they do not break, you will always ſee 
a ſwell on them. When you have the fort, or flag-ſtaff, well open to the 
north-eaſtward of the large cocoa- nut grove that is by the water-ſfide, you may 
ſteer right in for the Corang, on the Red Cliff, keeping the fort, or flag-ſtaff, 
on the larboard bow, or as you ſee neceſſary, according as you have the wind. 
You will always ſee the channel going in there ; but be ſure, as you go in, 
to allow the rocks that are off the point on the ſtarboard- bow a good birth; 
then you may ſteer for the Jetty-head. 

When you have the wind ſouthwardly, always go through the ſouth chan- 
nel with your boats: this channel is between the ſouth breakers and the point 
of rocks on the ſtarboard fide going in. You muſt keep well near theſe 


rocks, leſt the current and ſwell heave you on the ſouth breakers. Obſerve _ 


in going on ſhore from the ſhip, through the ſouth channel, to keep the fort; 
or flag-ſtaff, * to the ſouthward of the large cocoa- nut grove that is by the 


of hs | Weſt Coal of 3 Fs Coeds Manley. 1 
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water · ſide, till you come pretty near the more · breaker, or breakers on the fouth 
point. When you have the channel well open, 'as vo will ſee by che ſwell 
over the ſouth breakers, then Keep right in with the Sugar-Loaf, till you open 
the fort, or flag-ſtaff, well to the NE. of the cocoa - nut grove (as before 
directed for the north channel). When you are under the Red Cliff, keep 


15 Aung ſhore for the Jetty-head. ' The rocks above-mentioned make a conve- 


- nient place for boats, where no wind nor ſea can hurt them. Whew it blows 
any thing freſh, boats lie along-ſide the ſhips with great difficulty, and ſome- 
times they cannot at all. At Mocha-mocha, Bental, and Triamong, it is 
much the ſame; but at Ippoe (without any thing extraordianary to raiſe the 
ſwell) ſhips have been known to roll their guns in the water; for which 
reaſon, much care ought to be taken of the ſerviees of "" jo 57 bw 
quently wanting to be mended. - i Wo Gt 

Sillabar lies about 4 leagues SE. of Fon Aeg, in the alen of X 
bay. There lies, about m er between both places, a large range of tocks, 
called Black-Rock, which breaks very high, and may be a ſeen and 
avoided: there is generally a rolling ſwell on the ſnore. 

Sillabar River and Reſidency lies in the bottom of a hays; the ar 
ſtanding on the ſtarboard fide of the river, about a mile up. From thence to 
Pulo Point it is about 2 or three miles further: this is a good place for ſhips 
to lie at in the NW, monſoon, lying always ee and eee Wins any 
wind, if within the-rocks. lists 

Three leagues WNW. from Pulo Point,” W. bee lodge of ow 
which there are not above 14 feet water: they do not at all times ſhew them- 
ſelves, but are very dangerous, and ſometimes break very high. Pulo Point, 
at Sillabar, is a very low point, with one tall tree ſurmounting the reſt upon 
it; this point extends itſelf to the WNW; 1 2 the , with a reef of 
rocks breaking a conſiderable way from it. i | 

Three or four leagues to the ſouth bord 4 this point, is a round bluf 
point, called Buffalo Point (which may be ſeen in Bencoolen Road) : there 
is good ing for ſhipping off it, as to the ground and depth of water; but 
open to the ſea, from” 75 fathoms to what depth you pleaſe, ſoft ground. 
There is a Dooſam or village inhabited, but a very bad bar, which makes it 
not uted by boats. 

From Buffalo Point to Manna point are 10,07 11, leagues. It has been a 
| yery erroneous: opinion, that there are no ſoundings to the ſouthward, of Buffalo 
pe for n. good regular OY? from Manna to Buffalo Point, 


8 2 from 
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from 1a ta 300 4, 50, 6a; and b fathoms, ſandy ground, and where you 
may 4 if occaſion} requires 3 hut when Paſt Manna Point, to the SE. 
between that and Pulo Piſſung, cauld get no ground till near Fortune Iſland: 
and there ae ee e en ae e on the! ſhore. 
along the coaſt. Ae ei 
Fortune Hand, F e 0 Norton Hutchinſon, Fw ride E: and 
W. about 7 miles diſtance from Flat Point, which makes a ſort. of a hock, 
forming a little bay: here a ſhip may ride with ſafety. Captain Hall makes 


Fortune Iſland to lie in 57 588. but captain eee in rere u 1 
OY ph Hg Rn): Allows: in 721 e a N e 


. 
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xl. Of SinGLE Demool Potxr, Chrown, and Stssrar, . 
Bauart, FReDRICKETT, and Mona- Mon. 


In Gilling Pan ſhore to the northward, be ſure you give RG 
Point a good birth, by reaſon of the foul: ground and rocks that lie 4 con- 
ſiderable way off it. Vour beſt way is to keep the ſhore on board, that you 
may not be deceived by the high land, which oftentimes ſhews itſelf it many 
different ſhapes, according to the weather. A little to the northward of Single 
Demoon Point you will ſee Red Cliffs: you may run into what depths you 
pleaſe, as 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, and out to 20 fathoms. Vou wil meet 
with good ouzy ground for Ming all the way, if occafion requires, till you 
come near Ippoe (as be e n you will loſe ſiglit ha nn" . 
Red Cliffs. 

From Bencoolen to Gen is hon 10 or 11 leagues 'NWbN! it 1 
with an opening between the Red Cliffs like a river. From thence NW. 


about 4 or 5 leagues further lies Sibblat, which appears alſo with an "ISS. 
bet ween the Red Cliffs and Catown. 


From Sibblat to Ippoe, the courſe is NW. 4 or 5 ln To the SW. 
of Ippoe, there runs out a bank of foul ground from the ſhore, extending near 
2 leagues into the ſea; You will find upon it, from 6 to 10 fathoms, large 
coral. On the outermoſt edge of it there lies a coral rock, SWbS.: 2 leagues 
from Ippoe, with no more than 14 feet water on it, and from 8 to 16 fathoms 
round it. On this rock the Swallow ſtruck. Come no nearer than 10 
fathoms, it being very ſteep, and but a litt le vid; off it 30, 40, and 50 
fathoms, and then preſently no ground. 


B b 2 455 When 


| may ſafely ſtand into Ippoe Road, where you 


* 
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northward of the bank; and 
fee, a little to the fouthward, 
three red cliffs, like the country boat-ſails, called Tombongoes, and three 
green hills, if clear weather, without theſe. The middlemoſt of theſe is 
that on which the old paggar ſtood, bearing NEbE. the extremities of land, 
from NNW. to SEbE. Large ſhips ſhould come no nearer to 43 than g or 
10 fathoms, a ee but n 
ground. 45 
Between n id Bantall are 4 rivers, Aer, Ruth, Etam ww” Triamong, 
Bantall lies about 7 leagues to the northward of Ippoe, in a deep bay. You. 
may ſtand in to what depth you pleaſe, after you are paſt Ippoe ; but keep off 
\ ſhore in ſounding from 15 to 7 fathoms, you will find good ground, and even 
ſoundings. In croſſing the bay from Bantall you will fee a ſmall red cliff, 
which is the north point of Triamong River, pretty low, near the water's 
edge: this is the only red cliff diſcernable between Ippoe and Mocha-mocha. 
| When you ſee it, you may be certain where you are; and then look out for 
Bantall River's mouth, which you may ſee as you advance to the northward, 
if you keep in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, as you may ſafely do. | 
- A little to the ſouthward of fome ſtraggling pine-trees, you will re the 
houſes aud river's mouth a little to the northward thereof: you will ſee two 
white cliffs, which in the offing appear much like boat-fails. 'Theſe marks 
(in clear weather) you may ſee a conſiderable way: and by them you may 
depend on knowing the places, in caſe you can ſee no other. It is a very good 
road to 45 in; when you have the river's mouth NE. and the two above- 
mentioned cliffs NNE. you are then in the beſt of the road, and wy in 
good ſand and ouzy ground, from 8 to 6 fathoms. 
About 4 leagues NW. from Bantall is Fredriekett; its river has a n 
bar, which renders it uiuavigable, even for boats. When you are near it, 
you will ſee the river's mouth open : you may eaſily diſcover it by a parcel 
of tall trees that ſtand thicker on each fide of the river's mou than any where 
elſe. | 
About z leagues NW. of Fredrickett ba Macka-abcha: all the way 3 
them is white ſand, and generally a great ſwell, heaving in upon the ſhore. 
A little to the northward of Fredrickett you will ſee a bluff point, full of 
trees, called Buffalo Point, which you may be ſure (if bound to Mocha-mocha) 
to keep well on board, by rounding it in 6 or 7 fathoms: this. you may do 
without danger ; otherwi®you may miſs the ren, After you ay about it, 


When TRY bring Ippoe NEbE. you are toi 


you 
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which, as . open the bay, you next *** cons houſe, Which makes like a 
"OE buildings, being the :Datta-Bugaſe's honſe. ; Next lobk but“ für the 
wo ry Paggers which eu will N till 1 28 ſhot well io the. 
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Vou may at pleaſure 43 i in \ Mocha-tn6chis "Roll, rom 6, 15 to 10, I. I, 5 


according to the Fines; Th convepieney 7 of Aer .co ug . 
going on ſhore. 

As you ball along ſhore, FER -magha appears i in at of a "ſmall bey, 
and clear of trees, when you have the bay well o If you are to the north p 
ward, you may ſee the houſes and faQory in the, middle of. the clear. . KY 7 

On each fide. of the bay: ſtands a row of tall pines, which make both extremes 
appear bluff; but in the morning (if not. very clear) you can hardly ſee. houſes | 
or factory, till the fun is 3 or 4 hours bigh above the land, by reaſon of, the, | 
ſhade the land an trees make, which are at the back of. it Wn 176 es kde 

WNW. about 3 leagues from the flag-ſtaff there is foul ground, 25 rock 
and ſand : by this (when coming from the northward) you may know you | 
are near. Mocha-mocha, in caſe you have not an opportunity of ſeeing the land. | 
or flag-ſtaff. Soundings upon it are from 3 5 to 18. and 11 ede 


doubtleſs leſs water, for it breaks very high. . >. 


Never depend on. your diſtance : run any belt along this coaſt, as "there 
are very ſtrong currents, frequently running above 2 knots an hour, and very 
uncertain, being chiefly influenced by the ſhiſting of the Wilde for a twelve- | 
hours gale along ſhore will occaſion a current. 2 

If a ſhip ſhould be in want of water whilſt the i is to-the notthibar the 
natives will bring it off to you. Their uſual price has been 8 dollars for ouly 
6 puncheons: your own boat cannot ſupply you, * reaſon of the great ſurfs_ 
and ſhoal water chere is on the bars. . | 


Of. ſands | in the 3 Ocean. 0 05 | 4 


cxcim. 07 the Comeno Aube. 


The Comero Iſlands take their name from the largeſt of them; mhgich is 
called the Grand. Comero. Theſe Iflands are very high and mountainous, 
and the latitudes and longitudes of them are as follows: 2 hl 

a Comero's 


» * * 
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„ \Ctthoro's taticvdh odio, 2 11" Lotigitude 45 ? 52, ors London. 
Juoanna's latitude -' 149 1, ''- Longitude 44% (E. A pert Th 
- * Mayor's latitude ' 139 tos. Longitude: 4% 3% m m 


— 


MNohilla u dalitude e N e 4F. 56. ili e "IA 


n | Com CRE yak 4 WNW diane 26 leagues ; 15 was 5 1 to. 
| * are only 22 nk e bears from Joanna. ! ESEAS. 8 23 
| but from land. to land, ate not more. than 10. or. 11 leagyes:: this 
iſland bath an high. and remarkable peak on the. ſouth. part of it. Mohilla 
bears from - Contero SES. d diſtance 17 leagues ; but from land to, land” not 
more ban 6 lea The variation amongſt theſe i | vas 18. W . 
ia 1 | 705. The e WE Eon is 19 W. Fh le ge blog wy igh, 
are Fon a eat way at at k ea, in 2 54 Sa Feel 15 15 4 | os 
Amongſt theſe. hende. in the SW. monſoon, ou, generally meet $- little 
Winds, Variable and calm ; and 1 will enerally line a ſtrong c current, ſetting 
to the fouth-weltwarg, | 4. ſpirt of 1 will rive a. "ſhip from Joan to 
the NE. part of Comero „ Where the Wa be becalmed, and dro ve wit th. 15 
current to the SW. of Comero... any ſhips | have been | liven, fo 0 6 y, th 
current in calm weather, 1 1 K ; Fin 
People Who have been Fen, 129 70 age lying Kit off. ad: 
have reported, that they wete very civilly received by the inhabitants, W ho 
$ gave them plenty of fruit, and ſuch. As: the iſland afforded; and ſeemed. 1 much 
inclined to encourage ſtrangers to come amongf | them. This illand abounds : 
with freſh proviſions, and refreſhments, in as great plenty as at Joauna ; ; and 
the inhabitants are as civil; the reaſon why it is not frequented ; is, that there is 
no good road, or bay, that we know of, where ſhips can lie ſafely. at p 

When ſhips haye, completed their water, &. at Joanna, they fall to 4 Sy 
northward for India, and take their departure from the Iſland Comero, being 
the laſt iſland they ſee. As they run to the northward, they will find freſh 
and ſteady gales at SSW. and SW. and the more they run to the northward, 
the more weſterly they will find the winds, and the freſher they blow. 

It is cuſtomary for ſhips, when they take their departure from Comero, to 
make their courſe north-weſterly, ſd as to make 18 W. longitude from Comero, 
when they are in latitude 8? S. to avoid the ſhoals laid down in the draughts, &c. 

. c to the eaſtward. You have, in this latitude, variation 185 2 . an th in this 
run PTY bakers find a ee current. Ft "520 17 49 
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cc. 5 of the Bassas bs Paix du, ond 9 8 Aube 


From latitude 8⁵ 8. a ad Jon eite, kwade e W. toe Cormeto, "You 1 00 
HY your courſe north, ſochething eaſterly, o a5 'to run dowu bur welt 
longitude made; but not to make any eaſt Jotgitude from Corgers, When ih | 
latitude 4% 25 . in this latitude 1 5 the Baſſas de Palratg. near” the "meridian | Y 
ber i Via ee had PE. hm =O 


Comero 0. 

Being in the WES Coterd, atid babltig croffed the latitude of Hals 
de Palram, and got into latitude 4: 10'S. and variation 16? W. you way make 
your courſe NE 0 or NEbE. fo as to make 1 E. 1150 from mne and 
variation ta? W. When you croſs the line, inne ES 376 > 46. 

You ſhould not make more longitude from Comero to the line, Put 52 O 
$220P, at moſt; for chere Les upot the line a dangerous ſhoal, "called ul 
Baffis de Amber. 'Seyeral navigators affure that they have ſect” this coul. 
and that part of it i dry. All accounts agree that it lies upon the line” "Its 
longitude is '$12 38 E. from London, or $9 46“ E. from Grext Cormero. | | - 

If you trols" the line, and have made 35 or Ji a0 E. Yongitidde' from 
Comero, you will go 30 46, or 32 26“ to the weſtward! of it. With chat 
longitude you will eroſs the line with 1 2 W. variation. Here you' will find 
a ſoutherly current, of from 16 to 15 miles in the 24 hours. 

Continue your Courſe NE. or NEbE. till FO are in latitude ': 2-30! *. 100 
you have longitude, made from Comoro 9 30 E. Sharpe #7 8? 29 W. 
You are _ clear of 1 Ap wy may ſteer e ao: gh 5 W „ 21 
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cxcV. Nee for Su1es bound to Bounat. "or a 


| When ſlüps Have got thus far in the above latitude, longitude, and variation, 
and are bound to Bombay, they will of courſe haul to the 14 in order 
to get into the latitude of their port, and then run down upon it with an eaſt 
courfe, 25 Wah run to the north- eaſt ward,. ey, #1 wall Kaine mer Ben 
vety fa 

IF they come on the coaſt in July or Ateuſt, chi, will Pts © with 1 
gales and ſqualls, with abundance of rain, and thick hazy weather; and we 5 
wind conſtantly ſouth-weſterly, being the height of the SW. monſoοe , 

Let a ſhip keep the parallel of 18? 50 N. till ſhe has ſoundings (which this | 
will have 28 or 30 leagues off the ouſt, at 80 or 90 fathoms, which ſhoalens 
very gradually, as you run in for the coaſt) in the above latitude, in ſoondings, 
you VR the variation 12 30 w. You will, at dis tims of the year, 


e generally 


1 D 
. „ 


ha TY vs 4 New-Dinzorony forthe, Bass- horn: 


e © generdlly: End a current ſening to; the! ſouthwand, aloug tho coal, from 15 
to 20 and 24 miles, in the 34 hours; Which you muſt make an allowance 
Be in your courſe ficered, and may run in for the land by your ſoundings. 
If the weather is clear, you will ſee the land about Bombay, 1 in 40 fathoms 
water; and then you. will be diſtant” from the land 10.07 11 leagues. 'The 
land near Bombay (being! very high) may. be ſeen a a great way in clear weather, 
„ 55 fithoms, brown fand, you will run 22 or 20 leagues before you 
ſhoalen the water to 36. fathoms, muddy ground. In 36 fathoms vou will be 
8 or 9 leagues off; in 26 fathoms you will be 6. or 7 leagues off; in 17 or 18 

| fathoms you will be 4 or 5. leagues, off the land, in latitude 18? 50 N. 


c | Cavrions to be ohferved in Saut toward Bonis Av. oy” 
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| "It you K 2 latitude 18? 50 N. you will run in exaAly mid-way between 
Old Woman's I{land and the Illand Kanary; and you will ſhoalen your water 
gradually from 17 or 18 fathoms, 4 leagues off ſhore, to 9 or 10 fathoms, 
35 5 or 6 miles off ſhore; but if you ate to the northward, in latitude 189 5 or 
1 g' N. on the back of Old Woman's Iſland, at high- water time, you will 
have 10, 11 and 12 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles of Old Woman's Iſland. 

ä Another diſadvantage, will attend your, being to the northward in the laſt- | 
mentioned latitude, namely, the winds are at SW. and often S8 W. you will 
not be able to fetch round the reef, in order to go into the harbour; but will 
be obliged to tack and ſtand off to ſea again, by which you may loſe time, 
and an opportunity of getting into the harbour. 

If you are to the ſouthward of latitude 18245 N. you wil croſs a 1 
with 24 and 26 fathoms water on it, and 32 and 34 fathoms between that 

bank and the ſhore; by which you may know. vou are not more chan 10 or 8 
Feen from the coaſt. g 
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Of ls aalen, 3 da Weather, Ge. t Auguſtine 
Bay, or between Madagaſcar and the Copernent, in all the 
Months of the Yr, car. | 
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cx. 8 the Wixvs and WeArnER in the Sovru-Wisr and. Nonrs- 
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"All * — fide of Madagaſcar, between, i it W the 1 3 Cape 
| Coricutes to e is what may very * be called a gulf, on 
account 
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account of the variableneſs of the winds, the uncertainty of the 3 and 
the ſudden ſtorms that frequently happen there at all times of the year, but 
moſt ſo in the NE. monſoon. 

In the SW. monſoon, or the fair- weather ſeaſon, which is from April to 
the beginning or middle of November, the weather is moſtly moderate and 
fair, the winds chiefly from SW. to SE. In ſhore you have fea and land 
breezes ; but the winds in the offing are often variable, and frequently nor- 
therly. If you have a ſtorm in thoſe months, it is either at NW. or SE. 
Ships ride out ſmart gales of wind at NW. and NNW. in St Auguſtine's Bay, 
in Auguſt : this throws a great ſea into the Bay, and the ſea breaks very high 
on the ſhoals without, It very frequently blows hard-at SE. and ESE. though 
this is the fair-weather ſeaſon. During all this ſeaſon, you generally find a 
ſoutherly current all along the Coaſt of Madagaſcar ; * mer it ſets 
to the northward, but very ſeldom 

In the beginning of November, the NE. monſoon hits in at the Iſland 
Joanna, and the iſlands adjacent, and the north part of Madagaſcar. The ſaid 
monſoon ſets in at St. Auguſtine's Bay, about the middle or toward the latter 
end of November; after which time it is dangerous lying in St. Auguſtine's 
Bay: for, though it is called the NE. monſoon, the wind is often at N. and 
NW. blows right into the bay, and n in ſo great a ſea, that it is n 
for ſhips to lie there. 

This NE. monſoon ſeldom reaches much beyond St. Auguſtine's Bay, he 
by chance, now and then, when the winds are variable, * it is inclined to 
be ſtormy weather; for the SE. winds moſtly prevail about the ſouth end of 
Madagaſcar at all times of the year. At this time of the year, that is, the 
latter end of November, December, January, and February, theſe SE, winds 
blow very ſtrong ; and the wind is often S. and SW. with ſqualls and rain, 

Theſe SE. and ſoutherly winds, forcing themſelves to the northward, and 
meeting the ſtrong NE. N. or NW, winds, repel each other with great fury: 
this occaſions terrible ſtorms and tempeſts, the winds flying about like a 
whirlwind, the ſky dark and cloudy, with a deluge of rain, and a moſt con- 
fuſed ſea, 

In the NE. monſoon, the northerly winds generally prevail as far as to the 
ſouthward or ſouthern tropic, and ſometimes not ſo far, but only to latitude 
219 or 22? S. where they are met by the SE. or ſoutherly winds, which 
generally carry it againſt the northerly winds, eſpecially to the ſouthward of 
the ſouthern tropic. 


Cc : This 
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This bad-weather ſeaſon continues from November to the middle or latter 
end of March, and makes thoſe ſeas between Madagaſcar and the Continent, 
like a gulf ; and therefore it may be called the Gulf of Madagaſcar, on account 
of the ſudden ſtorms and changeableneſs of the winds and weather. 

During the NE. monſoon the current generally runs ftrong to the ſouth- 
ward and ſouth-weſtward, near the Continent, fo as to ſet a ſhip 20 or 25 
miles in 24 hours. At the ſame time it runs as ſtrong to the:northward, near 
the Coaſt of Madagaſcar. At this time of the year you will find your ſhip 
much to the weſtward of the reckoning, occaſioned by the Roos which 
ſets ſtrong to the ſouthward and ſouth-weſtward. | 
In this Gulf of Madagaſcar, the NE. monſoon ſeldom blows farther than 
the ſouthern tropick ; there it is met by the SE. S. or SW. winds, which 
repel it ; but the SW. monſoon blows quite through between Madagaſcar and 
the Continent, into the Indian Seas; then it turns more weſterly, the n 
you go to the northward. 

In the SW. monſoon, between Madagaſcar and the Continent, there are 
frequent revolutions of the winds: it is ſometimes variable, and frequently 
northerly as before- mentioned; but the winds 1 in general are moſtly ſoutherly, 
or from SE. to S. and SW. 

When ſhips fail from Madagaſcar, or St Auguſtine's Bay, they ſometimes 
take their departure from a place called Weſtminſter-Hall, which is an hill a 
long way in the country, and therefore a very improper place to take your 
departure from, as neither the latitude nor longitude of it is aſcertained. I think 
Sanday Ifland, on the ſouth fide of St. Auguſtine's Bay, a more proper place, 
as it lies parallel with the coaſt. Its latitude is 235 42'S. and longitude 457 
50 E. from London | 


CXCVIII. Of Savvy IsLAup. 


When ſhips fail from St. Auguſtine s Bay, for India, they generally run to 
the weſtward, and make 500 or 52 W. longitude from Sandy Ifland, and then 
make their courſe due north. They do this to keep clear of the W. Coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, which is all foul ground, with ſeveral ſhoals lying ſome diſtance 
off the coaſt, all the way to the northward from St. Auguſtine's Bay to Cape 
St. Andrea, in latitude 15? 58'S. and to ſhun a oP -which'1 is laid down m 
the India Pilot, and other draughts, in latitude 21? 27'S. 

When you have made 52 or 50 W. longitude from Sandy land, a ar 
courſe carries you clear along the coaſt, to the eaſtward of the above-mentioned 
rock, and clear of all danger. | 
In 
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In latitude 222? S. and longitude made from Sandy Iſland, 1? W. the variation 
has been obſerved 29? 42 W. and no ſoundings: nor will you have any til! 
you come into latitude 17? 32'S. In failing along this part of the coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, you will RR. find a ſoutherly current, ſetting from 10 to 15 
and 20 miles to the ſouthward in 24 hours; though it ſometimes ſets as much 
to the northward. 

Before you come into latitude 18? S. or thereabout, take care to keep more 
to the eaſtward, ſo as to reduce your longitude, made from Sandy Ifland, to 
39'W. or thereabout, in order to keep to the eaſtward of St. Chriſtopher” 8. 


CXCIX. of St. Cuxtsrorzzü's Isk. 


By journals, the latitude of St. Chriſtopher's is 17? 27 S. and longitude 22. E 
of the Sandy Iſland, near St. Auguſtine's Bay. St. Chriſtopher's is a ſmall, low, 
bare iſland, with few breakers about it. The variation off this iſland, was 21? 
44 W. 1756. and 21? W. 1776. 

In latitude 172 32'S. longitude made from Sandy INand, 50 W. the variation 
is 225 W. ſoundings at 26 and 27 fathoms water, then 30 fathoms, coarſe brown 
ſand ; continued ſoundings from latitude 17? 32z/ to 192 14'S. but very irregular, 
as from 25 to 30, 18, 14, 25, 16, 20, 27, 25 fathoms: and then no ſoundings 
at 60 fathoms. 

In latitude 16? 40'S. and longitude made from Sandy Iſland, 25 W. the vari- 
ation 21? 32 W. hereabout, you ought to keep to the eaſtward, and to make your 
courſe NbE. to avoid a dangerous ſhoal, ſeen by three Indiamen, (the Cheſter- 
field, Walpole, and Hector) in Auguit, 1756. An account thereof, taken out 
of the Cheſterfield's log- book, is as follows. 

At 5 A.M. ſaw breakers from the maſthead, right a-head of us; hauled our 
wind, in order to go the Weſtward of them, though I perceived the paſſage 
good to the eaſtward. The Walpole and Hector did the fame, and I believe 
were nearer to them than we, though we were not half a cable's length from 
the White Heads. This ſhoal appears to be a mile long, and half a mile broad, 
and lies near E. and W. There is on it one ſmall rock, that is dry, and a little 
to the eaſtward of that rock, a patch of reddiſh fand, that is dry alſo ; againſt 
which the ſea broke furiouſly, though moderate weather. There was a con- 
fuſed ſea where the ſhip went through. 

They had 30 fathoms water when they firſt ſaw the ſhoal, and were teving 
NE. The breakers were then right a-head of them: then they had 19, 20, 
12, 102, 7, and 6 fathoms. They paſt them in 6 fathoms, within half a cable's 
8 length 


— 
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nuts of the breakets'þ then 7%, 12, and 25 fithoms. 2 or A. leagues to be 
weſtward of the ſhoal; then no ſoundings at 40 fathoms, 
At noon they were in latitude, by obſervation, 155 59'S. and joiipiruile SY | 


| from Weſtminſter-Hall, 58 W. they experienced a northerly 1 NE 


ſet the ſhip 12 miles to the northward of the reckoning. 
The courſe and diſtance from 5 A. M. to noon, with an — for thi 


north current, is W367N, diſtance 24 miles from the breakers' on' the ſhoal; 


by which the ſhoal is in | ktirude I 6: I 38. and lon * from Weſtminſter. 
Hall, 38 W. 
They ſaw the iſland St. Chriſtopher, at 6 P. M. the evening beine bearing 


eaſt, diſtance 2 or 3 leagues. Their courſe and diſtance from St. Chriſtopher's, 


with the bearings of it, at 6 P. M. and allowance for the northerly current, 
make the ſhoal they ſaw, called the Cheſterfield Shoal, to lie from St. Chriſto- 
pher's N. 5E. diſtance 72 miles, or 24 leagues. This ſhoal is not lad down i in 
any former map, book, or chart; it ſhould be carefully avoided. 

Your longitude, made from Sandy Iſland, when in latitude 162 20'S, ſhould 

not be more than 12/W. the variation 21? OW. 
From this latitude you may make your longitude, eaſterly ; fo that in latitude 
I 35 12'S, you may have made 50'E longitude from Sandy Ifland. Variation 
20? 19'W, in which latitude, longitude, and variation, if the weather is clear, 
you will ſee the Iſland Mayetto, bearing about eaſt of you, diſtance 8 or g leagues. 
This Hand is high land, and has a high remarkable peak on the fouth fide * 
it, which you may ſee at the above-mentioned diſtance. 

Hereabour you will find a ſtrong foutherly current, which will bet Abo ſhip 
from 20 to 24 miles to the ſouthward in 24 hours. Make your courſe NNE. 
4 or 5 leagues, and you will ſee the iſland Joanna bearing about NNE. or 
NNE; E. diſtance 11 or 12 leagues, it being very high land, much higher than 
either Mayotta or Mohilla, with a very high peak in the middle; and then May- 
otta will bear EbS. You have no ſoundings hereabout. Steer for the welt part 
of Joanna, and you will ſoon ſee the Iſland Mohilla, which is allo an high 
ifland: you will ſee it to the NW. of you. 

Ships always go between Joanna and Mohilla; and 9 within 2 or 3 miles 
of the weſt part of Joanna; and ſo to the eaſtward of Angazecha, or the Great 
Comero, there being a ſmall iſland to the northward of this, in latitude 102 308. 
called the little Comero. If bound into Joanna, obſerve the following. 
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"Them in aunet hen of hs SW. and W. party of die il, at pon 


from the ſhore, which you will ſee as you core near. it. This reef runs to the 
weſt point of the iſland, and joins to a ſmall iſland with a faddle in the middle - 


of it, eommonly called Saddle Iſland, which lies a ſmall diſtance, off the welt 


point of Jcanna. You may ſteer for this iſland, and round it, at about half a 
mile's diſtance, in 10 fathoms water. The water there appears as if à ſhoal : | 
but you have no reaſon to be afraid; keep in 10 or 3 1 fathoms water, no danger. 


As ſoon, a. you. are a: breaſt of the Saddle Iſland, you will open the Bay and 
Road of Joanna; then haul up to the eaſtward, aud keep the weſtery ſhore 
aboard, if you can. Von will find the winds variable and f qually, and drawn. by 
the valleys: be cautious in carrying much fail; for the {qualls, out of the bay, 
are ſudden and heavy. Vou may round the "Tia by keeping in 254 fathoms water, 
about a mile from the ſhore, n där d cn BB! E. and e 
may mi 411 


Yau will bo-yery wks, if ou n 38 ſeveral. 46 before | 
you get into Ming ground. When the church bears SE; E. and the welt point 
of the bay WbN, and the eaſt point NEN. then you are right abreaſt of the 
watering · place; and you may 45 with theſe bearings in 25 or 20 fathoms water. 


You may catry out your kedge or ſtream 49, and haul in ſhore,” ſo 25 to raft 
your caſk off with the ſtudding- ſail, halliers, &c. 75 

There is another watering - place, that comes A the fi * Teddy Tops 
to the eaſtward of the town; for which bring the church SEdS. 


Here you get plenty of, goud water; bi wood is rather a ſcarce 9 725 Here | 


are allo. plenty of freſh” proviſions and other refreſhments, ſuch as beef, goats, 


fowls, lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, &c; at a cheap rate. The inhabitants are 


Mahometans, arid are a civil, courteous people, and ready to help ſtrangers. 
The iſland. is pleaſant and healthy, though very high and mountainous. 
The NE. monſoon comes on, or ſets in at Joanna, and the iſlands adjacent, 


about the roth or 16th of November: then it is dangerous for n to lie in 
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CCI. Captain Thomas Neale's, | Account of his Paſſage in the Swift Grub fro om 
Bencoolen toward the Baſſes de ee and the Seychelle Iſlands, ir 0 


follows: | De 


I failed dne e Wes 177 Ad continued Wee 


n In order to proceed Wa 139 et 1 eadeavoured to | 


make 


"a 


* 
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| make either the Iſland Ady or Candy, but miſſed them, though 1 had always 
' +. ſhortened fail in the night, and kept frequently ſounding.” When I bad made 
26? 45 W. meridian diſtance from Trieſte (a foul iſland off Bencoolen) the ſhip's 
place on the chart was about 30 leagues to the weſtward of Ady and Candy. 
On the ziſt of May, at 3 A. M. I got ſoundings at 50 fathoms, muddy 
bottom; and from the care I had always taken, I was ready to believe that my 
ſoundings were upon one of theſe iſlands. I immediately lay- to with the veſſel's 
head to the ſouthward, intending to wait till day-light ; and then to go in and 
take ſome turtle, which it is faid may be got at theſe iſlands. In lying to, we 
ſhoaled very gradually, till half paſt 4 o'clock, to 45 fathoms, mud; then had 
43 fathoms, white ſand; and the next caſt, 25 fathoms, coral rocks, and ſome 
- caſts 25 fathoms, ſand and ſhells. I then wore, and ſtood to the eaſt ward under 
the topſails; had 24, 18, 17, and © leſs 11; then 14 fathoms, white ſand and 
ſhells; then deepened to 24 fathoms, and the next caſt had no ground at 100 
fathoms. At day- light I expected to have ſeen the land, but did not; by which 
I knew I was upon the eaſt ſide of the Baſſes de Chagos. After we were out 
of ſoundings I ſteered north, in order to get into a lower latitude, and then 
proceed again to the weſtward. Aty; ſaw rocks again under our bottom; 
ſounded 15 fathoms, upon which (and "ſeeing the water in many places diſco- 
loured and green, a ſure ſign of rocks) I hauled off NE. and had no more 
ſoundings. At noon I obſerved in 55 500 ſouth latitude, and ſteered NEbN. 
. At 4 P. M. June 1, ſaw two ranges of iſlands: the body of one bore SWW. 
and the body of the ole ENE. I immediately ſteered for thoſe in the ENE. 
which were diſtant near 5 leagues, and by 19 o'clock was within a mile of one 
of them, and being favoured with the light of the moon, ſtood very near 
to them, but could get no ground at 100 fathoms. Upon which I continued 
making ſhort tacks till the morning, when I ſent the boat on ſhore, which/ſoon 
after returned laden with cocoa-nuts and boobies ; but, as the landing here was 
very difficult; on account of the great ſurf, I made fail to the eaſtward iu ſearch 
of a better landing- place; and about 9, diſcovered a very fine baſon. I ſent the 
boat to ſound it, in order to go in there; but they found it a rocky bottom: how- 
ever, the water was very ſmooth, ſo that a veſſel having a chain might ride 
there. The boat landed there upon a fine ſandy beach, without any danger. [ 
gave them fire · arms to ſhoot with, but they had no occaſion to uſe them : the 
birds were ſo tame, they might be taken off the trees. We found no water here. 
It is aid, that wherever the cocoa-nut grows, water may be got by digging; but 
we did not want any. The cocoa-nut grows upon almoſt all this range of 
* * are ten of them in number: they are joined do each other by * 


7 
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of rocks over which the falk beekks with great violence, and are each about the 
ſize of Kanary, off Bombay. The variation here I obſerved: W. the latitude 


52? 23'S and it is high water on the full, at +2 o'clock. 1* nn the firſt 
| ſoundings about N. 622 E. 20 leagues, | | PN <6 

The other range. of iſlands ſeen wo the SWB W. eee A ben hpehg 
to lee ward, I did not think it prudent. to entangle myſelf with them: they may 
be ſeen, I beliebe, 8 or 9 leagues in very fine Weather. 1 ſuppoſe the hazinefs 
of the morning prevented my ſeeing thetn fooner.” © * 


In reſpect to the ſituation and extent of the Baſſes de Chagos, 1 was on them F 


once before in a ſhip, called the Greyhound, Capt. David Simmons, in the 
year 1768, going che ſouthward paſſage from Madras to Bombay, in the month 


of September. We had made W. meridian diſtance from Madras; and our ati. 
tude by account 47 46'S, when we ſaw the rocks under her bottom, and had 


ſoundings at 7, 8, and then 52 fathoms, rocks, and ange: more . 
Therefore their extent from N. to S. is from latitude 45 46 8. to. 62 23'S, if 


more, as I have been upon them in both. thoſe latitudes; and if 5 are ker 


weſt from the Meridian of Madras, and 26? 45 W. from Trieſte, both cheſe will 
ſhew the true place of the Bafles de Chagos. I haye heard that the Winchelſea 
Indiaman, Captain Howe, was alſo upon them : if ſo, his Wit WY be of 
ſervice, in fome meaſure, to compare with this. 


In order to give you as much intelligence as "aflble a to the hatin, of my 


examining that track, you may obſerve that I. was ſens from Bombay. and failed 
the 10th of March, 1772, to diſcover and explore certain iſlands called the Three 


Brothers, whoſe fituation is uncertain, but laid doven in the charts in longitude 
62? 3o'E. and latitude 3? 68. alſo the the Seven Brothers laid down in longi- 


tude 609 1 5 E. and latitude 3 308. (which iſlands have alſo been ſought for by 


a ſnow belonging to the India Company for two years ſucceflively, with the ſame _ 


ſucceſs) ; but meeting with ſome accidents at ſea, after much perſeverance ] was 
obliged to bear away for Bencoolen, diſtance near 202, having on board but one 


legar of water, and arrived there May 2, 1772. Sailed again n 4th; and 
proceeded to the weſtward in the SE. trade. | 


After I left Praſlin, I proceeded back to the eaſtward, and Emine very 


well all the track to the eaſtward of Praſlin for 8 that are ſaid to exiſt 
thereabout, and ran 62 43 E. in the parallel between 49 and 35 of latitude, and 


afterwards back weſterly to Praſliu again, and had no ſoundings nor ſight of any 


other lands in all the three times I ran in that track. 


The iſland named Seychelles is inhabited by the Freach, wh hs: tl hls 
ur, &c. 


To 
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To this account of the Seychelle Iflands, by Captain Neale, it ſeems not 
improper to add, that the largeſt of theſe iſlands is called Mahe or Seychelle Iſle; 
the next is Praſlin Iſle; the next Curieuſe, Digu, Silhouette, Felicity, Mariane, 
Frigate Iſle; and about 12 others of leſſer magnitude, whoſe latitudes and lon» 


gitudes are expreſicd 1 in the chart which deſcribes them. 


cc. 45 Absrüaer of the Swier Grap's JOURNAL, from Pancooras 
toward the SEYCEELLE I8LA uns. 


Wedneſday, 13th May, 1772. 

At 3 paſt 2 PM. Trieſte in ſight from 
the deck, bearing EbS: S. diſtant about 
6 leagues, from e I take my de- 
parture. 

Courſe made ed 8717 W. 
Diſtance made good, 94 miles 
Latitude by an ne obſerva- 


tion, 45 39'S. 


Merid. dift. from Trieſte, 1? 29'W. 


Thurſday, 14th May, 1772. 
Courſe made good, Wbs. 
Diſtance made good, 94 mules. 
Latitude obſerved, 5? o'S. 
-  'Latitude by account, 4? 57'S. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 3? 1'W. 


Friday, 15th May, 1772. 
Courſe made good, Sy IDW. 
Diſtance made good, 62 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 57 40'S. 
Latitude by account, 5? 20'S. 


 Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 40? OW. 


Saturday, 16th May, 1772. 
Courſe made good, weſt. 
Diſtance made good, 47 miles, 


Latitude by dum 5? 40'S. 


Latitude by account, 5? * 
| Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 4? 47 W. 


Sunday, 17th May, Ft bak 


Courſe made good, $212W. 
| Diſtance made good, 21 miles. 


Latitude by obſervation, 6? 6'S. 
Latitude by account, 5? 59'S. 


- Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, '4? 54 W. 


Monday, 18th May, 1772. 
Courſe made good, S 14 


Diſtance made good, 27 miles. 
Latitude by account, 6? 32'S. 
_ Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 5? 1 W. 


Tueſday, 19th May, 1772. 
Little wind and fair weather. 
Courſe made good, weſt. 
Diſtance made good, 19 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 6? . 
Latitude by account, 6? 338. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 5? 20'W. 


Wedneſday, 2oth May, 1772. 
Little wind and fair Weather. 


Courſe made good, $652W. 
Diſtance 


R 
cuhuain Nia aal. Paar tothe Spronmua/Iaauns. 31 
Diſtance. made good, 20 2 8 5 7 Monday41a 5th, Mays. 1772. 8 : 
Latitude by actonht, 162 448. Moderate and hazy weather: 


Meridꝭ diſt; ner rind ew. F Leatt rude good, WNIN. 
1207) often enen Diſtance made! good, 137 miles. - 
Thitſday; 2tſt W q Latitude by account, 67 4 850 fiel! 
Moderate and haay weather. 0 Merxidæ diſt. from Frieſte, 137 w. 


: Courſe made good, S762W. : (2: : ein 0759004 Das batlht 
Diſtance made good, 75 miles. Tueſday, 26th May, 172. | 
Latitude by aοοοt, S8. ' Freſſy dense and. deux weather 
nnn mhs dp rh: . 57 W. throughaut. Lon b ne 
Courſe made good, WbN. 
Friday, ab May; 775 | Diſtanee made good, 139 miles. 
Courſe made good,” weſt. Latitude by obſeryation, 69 278. 


Diſtance made god, Ae Latitude by acoount,'6? 188. 
Latitude by obfervatiin; 75 308. “ —Merid. diſt, from rinſe, e . 
Latitude by account, 77 18. 4120 LAN 415; 8 FAEEES Aken rus 
Nerd diſt. from Trieſte, 89 1 WW. Wedeſday n 
To the fouthward of account theſe Wodan hazy weather, P. M. 


laſt 3 days, 28 miles, Ou I impvite bent the cables. Sounded every hour 


to ary nc ntl 1 "M's eden; g. in the night, arid kept a good lgok-out 
| eins 125 a for the lands Ady and Candy. No 
41iSarurday, ! 23d 4 a.. n 30 fachems. 5 
Moderate and cloudy er 2A Courſe made good, WIN. 
tr following ſwell be Diſtance made good, 1 0 3 | 
Courſe made good weſt. ff Latitude by obſervation, 62 548. 
Diſtance made good, 140 miſs , '- Latitude by account, 62 5'S, 
Latitude by obſervation, 7? 40 _ | Vena. dil from Tyells, 1 a 8 
_ Latitude*by account, 72 38. 'h = 
Merid. dſt: from JS rn. W. —. Thursday, 28th May, 4972. 
| Soundedevery hour in the night, 15 
Sandeye May, XIE | 1 good bah-ont. l tans wf4dle 
Moderate and Cloudy weather. Courſe made good, welt. a 
Coutſe made good, Ww C. Diſtance made good, 109 xg 


Diſtance! made good, 140) miles.) Latitude by obſervation, 6? 8. 
Latitude by obſervation, 7 208. Latitude by account, 6?.5'S.. 
Latitude by account, 75 7 Ml'erxid. diſt. fm Tit 212 36'W. 
 Merid.'dift; from Trieſte, 137 a W. 


Dd - | # +; raus, 


9 
. - 
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„ "I 29th May. 0 „ W very hazy and ng Ha m ichen i 
Fal air Pleafant weather. Sobdded which 1 conclude that We lare on the 
every hour in the night, and Kept a , eaſt}; ſide, of the Baſſes dg Chagos, 
good Waaute N ee, 30 though by Herbert's Directory we are 
*  Bthoms, mne ku 5? 204 to the eaſtwarg-of them. Ar 
- ''*Courſe thats good, WBS 010 9, ſaw rocks again. under the bttom; 
Diſtance made good, 109 miles. had 15 fathoms red and white coral; 
Latitude by obſervation, b 10'S... and then no ground. 


Latitude by account, 62 S8. Latitude: by obſervation, 5 508. 

_ Merid. diſt, wr e ec Latitude by tacoount, 52 298. 
* bb, 8 OT?! 1. N {4 ## an Fr 5! 3 . - 2775 * 

Siturday, Zoth May; wa. 1045 Monday, irſt June, 1772. 


Moderate breezes and ſtnooth wa- Moderate and fair. At 4 PM. faw 

ter. Sounded every hour in N the land;from he deck ⁊ two dluſters 

; Vo ground at 66 fachbms,”.b bit of iflands ; the one ore ENE. and the 
Courſe made good, weſt. dther SWW. Arx ſun · ſet one cluſter, 

5 Diſtance made good, 115 miles. . Which is the Cinalleſt,) bore EN. N 

Latitude by obſervation, 62 178. 4 or 5 leagues; and the other; from 


- Latitude by account, 6 2 8. WN to WSW. diſtant 7 or 8 leagues. 
05 Ari diſt, nne Kept making ſhort tacks under the lee 
07 pf the ſmall cluſter of iſlands. Sounded 


— 3iſt May, 17% conſtantly; no ground at 100 fathoms 
Moderate breezes eee within 4 of a mile df the ſhore. When 

A ſwell from the SE. At fun- ſet up to this clufter of iſlands, the others 
ſhortened fail, and went under the are juſt out of fight. I ſuppoſe their 

_ top-ſails? all night, keeping à good diſtahice about 1 leagues. _- At 5 A.M. 
look-out. At 3 AM. brought-to boiſted out che boat, and ſent her on 
main top-fail to the maſt. Sounded, ſhore. Variation by a good morning 
and had go fathoms, muddy ground. amplitude, 42, „W. Ats 43ed with 
At : paſt 4, had 45 fathoms, then 43 the beſt bower in 22 fathoms, gravel ; 
fathoms, White ſand. At 5, had 25 diſtance from the ſhore, about 60 
fathoms, coral and ſhells: then wore yards. Ditto, the J ſlipped off the 
and ſtobd eaſt a little; the ſoundings bank, and was immediately out of 
24, 18, 17, 4 leſs 12, then 1h fa- foandings. Hove up- the 9 and con- 
thoms, white' ſand and ſhells: then tin ued under ſail. At 10, the boat 
deepened to a fathoms, and then no returned loaded with cocoa-nuts and 


9 at 100 en. At ſun- riſe boobies. At . latitude by a good 
{Of obſervation, - 


| Captain Nuars's Faſage to Jhe Ser Tat ans 


obſervation, 5223'S. The extremes 


ol this ſmalleſt range of iſlands from 


ee TO Re 
No ground at 100 fathoras. _ Sent 


dee BR en e 


MO EM UO0 83010117414 
Telly, 1 1554, | 
Moderate and fair. At, 1 PM. the 
boat returned with the following 
report; that having examined the 


| 


baſon, or harbour, the bottom of 
which was rocks however exceſſive 


ſmooth water; and water: enough for 
a veſſel to ide, provided they had a 
chain ; and I believe room enough for 


about 6 fail; and, as we found the 
wind to blow conſtantly; from the SE. 


believe it does ſo the whole year: but 
it is by no means a proper place, unleſs 
in extreme want. The. boat landed 
within the baſon with great ſafety 
upon a ſandy beach. A SW. wind 
would be very dangerous, as it blows 
right in. At 4, I take my departure 

from the ſmalleſt cluſter. of iſlands, 


which are the eaſternmoſt iſlands. of 


the Baſſes de Chagos; their vody SSE. 
6 or 7 leagues. Fi) 
Courſe-tmade good, Nay? W. 
' Diſtance made god: 91 miles, 
Latitude by obſervation, 492.8. 
Latitude by account; 42 48. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, #6? 51. 


Meridian diſtance from the Iſlands, ith 


o. 4 W. ener, 


25 1 


W. Rin 


0 e greg d ths 10 4. 
- Ddz - d 


= 173 * 


| Wedneſday, 3d June, 1772: 
At 3 PM, ſteered weſt, being in 


the parallel of the Toa 2 5 
L .- Courſe made good, W 


FI made good, I I 6 8 
Latitude by obſervation, 3; 578. 

| Latitude by account, 3? 55'S. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 387 46 W. 
| Meridian HUE 0 ee 


4 175 


ce agg June, 1774 
Plakin breezes,. and fair . 


+11Courſe made good, W 22 N. 
Diſtance, made good, 117. 1 
Latitude by obſervation, 73: 940 8. 


Latitude by account, 32 5 gh 


Merid. diſt, from Trieſte, ,z0- 44 W. 
Meridian ade de 
yt (1 lie 


Variation abel. KY 8.4 a poi 


a 


I 
4 18 ton 20 2 Tai; 


""Eridor.igh, June, 9 5 vo 


A pleaſant breeze and fait weather. 


Courſe. made good, W. 28. 
Diſtance made good, t24 anilas. 


Latitude by abſervation; 39 638. 
Latitude by account. 35 468. 


Merid diſt. from Trieſte, 322 37 W. 
Meridian diſtance from the. iſlands, 
1 Katt a 4 3A 
Gate 6 A ane Th 
„Moderate and peu pf 


* 


— 4 ms OP 


=s rr — Aru wn 4 — — 
> 8 ** * Lon 2 _—_ * 
- 
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Diſtance made good, 1175 miles. 
Latitude by obſervatioh 32 5 38. | 


Latitude by account, 3? 595 5 
Merid. Fg from Trieſte, 34. W. 


A New Drezcrony for the Exsm-Twmins, 


again; no ground. | at 100 fathorns : 
made ail as before; and at 5 made 
more ſail. RS o . A 5 | 


Voariat. nen 4 ee 


Meridian diltarve' From the Mauds, Courſe made good,” W.: Ws on 


87 24 WA YT 


*C 111 I 8 FF 21 4 


Sunday; th Jon 1772 
Moderate and fair weather. 
| Courſe made good, W. S. 
Diſtance made good, 125 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation 3 58'S. 
Latitude by account, 4 48. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 36 % . 


Meridian diſtance from the iſlands, / 
16? 64h lb aol 


46 * 18 , * z 
, 71 . FO | 
* | #34 12 hoop 


Monday, eth June 1772. 


Diſtance made, 96 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 4? > 168, 
Latitude by a&count, 35 # S. 
 Merid: diſt. from Trieſte, 4% W. 
Meridian diſtance ny the _—_ 


i eee 
0 "Wedneſday," 10th MAR 1772. 
' \Courle made good, WIS N. 


Diſtanee made good, 91 miles. 
Latitude by wins ene, 


229 re e 
Latitude by account, 32 52 8. 


Meridian diſtance from Trieſte 412 


At 6 PM, ſhortened fail and went "g 3 W. a : 
under an eaſy fail all night. Sounded Meridida diſtance 3 the iſlands 


every two hours. No ground at 35 
fathoms. At 4 A.M. brought-to and 


ſounded ; no ground at 85 fathums, 
Courſe made good, welt. 


905 e a 


* 


 Thurklay/'s $4 Jane, 1772. 
Drolds breezes, and very hazy. wea- 


. 12? 21 W. 1 enn 


Diſtance made good, 112 miles. ther. Lay- to in the night, and ſounded 
Latitude by obſervation, 4? 58. every hour; no ground at 100 k 
Latitude by account, 3? 58“ 8. thoms. | 

_ Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 382 31'W. _ . Courſe n Wed] 


Meridian diſtance from the — Diſtance made good, 71 miles. f 
Latitude by ran, 3 53S. 
Tueſday, gth Jldid acide | Latitude by account, 4? 58. 
At 6 PM. ſhortened fail, and went  Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 422? 46 W. 


under the top-ſails all night; the 
mizen top- ſail aback. At 2 AM. 


brought · to and ſounded; no ground 


at 100 fathoms: then made fail as be- 


fore. At 4, brought-to and ſounded 


Meridian es 0 * iflands, 


26226W. 


Wala pry ing anne, 


O 


7* 50 W. . * To 


LY 


Friday, 


* 
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Friday, 12th June, 1772 

At : paſt 4 PM. ſaw eee 
ſouthward. At ſun-fet the extremes 
of Praſlin and the adjacent iflands, 
from SWbs. to S: W. diſtance from 


the neareſt, which is the iſland Aride, 


6 or 7 leagues ; ; and a {mall low even 


jlland, which is not in the chart, 


NWZ W. diſtant about 4 leagues. | 
This ſmall low even ifland, I think, 
cannot be ſeen above 4 leagues: its 
latitude 3 is exactly 35 53'S. At noon , 


the extremes of Praſlin and the adja- 


cent iſland, one extreme SEbE. 


diſtance about 6 leagues, the other 


NW. W. diſtant 2 r 
Latitude obſerved, 45 1 58 1 


85 Saturday, I 3th June, 1772. 
Freſh breezes with heavy ſqualls 
off the land. Working to windward 
for the harbour. At 4 Ded with the 
beſt bower in 13 fathoms, ſand and 
ſhells. Veered to: a cable, midway 


between the eaſt end of Praflin and 
Curieuſe Iſles; and the northernmoſt 


extreme of Praſlin WS. and the end 
of Curieuſe EbS:S. 5 
A. M. employed in wooding and 


waterin 8 


June 12. At 7 bours ſounded; 
30 tarhoms, ſand and thells.  At'9 
hours, 30, 25, 25, 25, 27, ſand and 
ſtones; 30, 30, 28 fathoms. At 
10 hours, 30, 33, 33, 30, 30, 30, 
28, ſand and thalls. At 11 way 
33, 30, 29» 33» grey ſand and broken 
ſhells; 34, 33. At 12 hours, 30. 
23, 29, 28, ſand and ſhells, . At 14 
hours, 28, 29, 27, 25, 22, ditto. 
At 15 hours, 28, 30, 28, 28, grey 
ſand and ſhells, with pieces of dart 
At 20 hours, 34, 35, 34, fand and 
rotten ſtones. At 21 hours, 34, 36 
tacked, 30, 27, 29, 30. At 22 hours, 


| 25, ſand and ſhells; tacked,” At 23 
hours, 23, fand and broken ſtones. 


qe / 


1 ſhall here deliver my opinion, 
that theſe iſlands, where we are now 
at, are the Three Brothers and the 
adjacent "iſlands ; and will abide by 
that opinion, till convinced to the 
contrary, as there are no iſlands to _ 
the eaſtward of them in their lati- 
tude, and many to the weftward; 
however, ſome others think to the 
contrary, on account of the high 
variation of the compaſs at this 
Place. 


— —ũ— —— ——ꝛů— at 


CCC Dinferonx for the W ; 


got once a little off ſhore, will have a freſh gale at NE. with which ſteering 
(elpecially weſtward of Sdecatra) and the weather is often obſcure and cloudy, 
it is beſt not to attempt ſeeing that iNand (beeauſe running paſt to the ſouth- 
- ward. might | be attended with very bad conſequences). Therefore keep to 
careful to keep the Lead going, and a good look-out. Aden is an high pro- 


about 3 leagues broad, in which a ſhip may eaſily be embayed. Though 


n A , „„ e 
— . e ²˙ U —— 
9 > ve - : 4 
* 
— » = - 
A n , 


x cod of the bay, being very low land, is-ſeldom- ſeen : however, the water in 
this bay is ſhoal; and if a ſhip Keeps in 35 Or 40 unt ſhe will neither 


Road between the ſands and the main, where ſhe finds from 24, to 22 feet 


for eaſy weather to warp up. 


1 


The bt M -thods pay Times 1 navigating Ships from Port t to 
Fort i in India, in conſequence of the Winds and C Currents. 


by 


com. From Shin 4 to the*Rev Sea, in Mena, kind 0 ANY 
In November and December, a ſhip bound from Surat or Bombay, being 


large, ſhe, will have a ſpeedy paſſage to the Red Sea; but as it blows hard 


the northward thereof, and fall in with the Coaſt of Arabia near Aden; being 
montory, with a bay on the eaſt ſide, near to Aden, about 14 leagues long, and 


Aden is high land, yet it has been taken for the Stone Iſlands; becauſe the 


be ped, nor hurt by any thing on this coaſt. 
CV. From Abu 10 Mocnz. 
From Aden, obſerve, that if the ſhip f is not large, ſhe may go into, Mocha 
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water, and by this means avgids much trouble. As it blows hard along ſhore 
at this ſeaſon, a ſhip, when round the ſands, can ſeldom luff into the road, 
but is often obliged to +> to the lee ward, and Wait POO Os wa day Sy 


f 
* * * : 
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CCV. Fron Bo MBA 70 the Rey Sra;! in Janvary, Feonvant, Manes 
| and APRIL. | 


A ſhip going the Fa voyage in January and Wie will have * 
the ſame winds, but more moderate, and very fair weather. It is beſt for her, 
therefore, to ſteer for the eaſt end of the iſland Soccatra, tacing care to be in 
the latitude of it, before the weſting is run down, 20 or 30 leagues. The 
land being high, is to be ſeen far off, from 12 to 16 leagues; nor is there any 
unſeen danger near it. She may range all along the north fide, which les 
about WIN. 20 leagues; and from the weſt end and ſteer directly for ens 


ent the lead as ſhe draws near the Coaſt of Arabia. 6 
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In March aud April, ſhips bound this "way will baye faipter and leſs con- 
ſtant NE. winds, than in the four proceeding months, and frequent winds 
from the NW. quarter; with fair weather aud 8 * The land and ſea x 
breezes, or perhaps the SW. winds and currents, being now begun near the 
ſhores of Arabia, ſhe muſt (to avoid them) ſteer from Bombe) W WSW. and 
SW. ſo as to paſs! 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouthward: of 'Sogcatra,” and after 
getting in with, Cape Guardafui, work up along the coaſt 1 Aﬀrics, ul paſt 
the White Rock, then croſs over for Aden. 

If a ſhip leaves leg in April, it is more eſpecially neceffiry to b — 5 
to the ſouth ward of Soccatra, becauſe, if ſhe cannot weather that iſland with 
a SW, wind, ſhe. muſt_loſe her paſſage . If ſhe cannot reach the Coaſt of 
Africa, ſhe can always work along ſhore high enough to fetch Aden; from 
whence, even in June and July, ſhe may work up to Mocha, by keeping very 
near the ſhore. By this ſhe will, in a great meaſure, avoid the currents, and 
ſometimes (during the ſprings) have a current in her favour. | The winds alſo 
will vary often, and be moderate; but when the winds or current are ſtrong _ 
down the gulf, ſhe muſt 43. Some late ſhips, by not keeping ſufficiently to 
the ſouthward, have loſt their Aae, aud lain at Soccatra, till Oftober, and 
then proceeded on their voyage. 

The, road is ſafe, and about Fe of the illand on the Te 4 (ae; in 
depth from 9 to 7 ſathoms. he people are civil; and the place affords 
good water, fiſh, fowls, ſome ſheep and cattle, 

No ſhip ought to keep nearer the African Coaſt than about 15 or 20 leagues 
weſtward of the White Rock ;. becauſe there are deep. bays, full. of banks, 
| rocks, and eddy currents, along the ſhore, till paſt Babelmandel. The Bay 


of Zeyla is remarkably ſo; in which the Robert galley from n was near 
loſt, aboue the year 1740. 


CCVI. From Mocna to Jobva, J 


The naviention up the Red. Sea, from Mocha to Judda, is the mid - channel, 


the ſhores being incumbered with many iſlands and ſhoals: among which 
however there are fafe channels, through which  frankeys s ſail to Jud; but 


theſe channels are unknown to Europeans. 

The proper time for this paſſage is doubtleſs between October and March, 
when the ſoutberly winds prevail: however a ſhip well found and managed 
will always gain her paſſage, by perſeyerance, even in May or June, the cur- 

rent running Ge, to the northward againſt the winds, in-tho'e months, 
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ſhip, = no gromd URGE, the other at bo fathoms. | 1 
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| eſpecially in the ſprings. | A good look-ave, both. night and ay!” is very 
requiſite in this track ; for there are ſeldom ſoundings, and the ſhoals are fo 
ſteep, that a ſhip will have 10 or 15 fathoms on rocks” under one "eh hed the 
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"Dh; navigation Gow Aijango, Cochin, Catticut, &c. ports on ev Mala- 
bar Coaſt, to the Red Sea, is (at each ſeaſon) much the ſane as from Surat 
or Bombay ; only it is to be obſerved, that all ſhips from this coaſt "ought to. 
paſs through the Laccadive Iſlands. Thou gh ſhips that fail in Nobember, 
December, and January, may fafely paſs through what part of the L actatives 
they pleaſe, yet ſhips that ail in February, March, and April, ought not to 
quit the ſhore ta the ſouthward of 10? or 112 of north latitude. This will 
prevent the riſque of being carried among the Maldives, by the SSE. current, 
and high winds, that they certainly will then find among theſe iſlands. A 
ſhip cannot well avoid being to the ſouthward, when paſt the Laccadives (per- 
haps in 9? or $? north latitude) inſtead of ſteering, to the WSW. and SW. 
ſhe ought to ſteer WNW. or NW W. to get into 112 30“ north latitude, and 
then weſt. This is the beſt track for a ſhip to ſteer- that leaves the coaſt 
early in March; but late in March; or early in April, g? or 10? north lati- 
. tude is the beſt track; though this will ſeldom be found, praQticable, the 
winds blowing uſually from N. to WIEW. 7 1 

Ske mult therefore ſteer, cloſe hauled, Mid the WNW. and Sb. as 
"the winds will permit; then to the northward (for the SSE. currents) rather 
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than go too much to the ſouthward, ſtanding ſometimes à few hours NbW. 


N. or even NbE. But theſe trips ought ſeldom to be made, getting to the 
weſtward being chiefly wanted ; and the ought by no means croſs the equi- 
noctial, nor even go beyond 22 north latitude, if it may be avoided. 

When a ſhip, late in April, or early in May, has got within 50 or 100 


leagues off the Coaft of Africa, the will generally mect with from SW. to 


SSW. wind, that will carry her to the windward of Cape Guardafui ; but if 
Loon falls' to the leeward of Soccatra, in that ſeaſon her au is _ 


_cevin. From Step: and: Bounat th aue. 


The * eee in the Coaſting Pilot, from Bomby or Surat, to go by 
Diu Head, and thence along the C6aſt of Guadel to Perſia, are good for 


L SPE ſhips. Thoſe that fail in March, ARS, or yy ougat to hoe _ 
ha 
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hauled (either from St. John's or Bombay) with the NW. | winds to the 
WSW. and SW. till ſufficient to the weſtward, to fetch a few leagues to the 
weſtward of Cape Roſalgat. Late in March the SW. winds will be found, 
near the Coaſt of Arabia; and in April or May, ſtill further off ſhore : _ this | 
renders the paſſage much eaſier than it was deemed in former times. +0 

The Succeſs galley; captain Barton, bound to Perſia, failed from Surat Bar; 
May 19, 1747. and ſtood from St. John's, cloſe hauled, to the W. and 
WSW. till ſhe met with the SW. monſoon, with which, on the other tack; 
ſhe eaſily made ge CHILI 26 Li and reached Qunberoon'3 in 90 days, 
from Surat. ©6294 7 * 


| 325 17 N Fun the Maxdzan coder to Pers1a, 44. Tok | 


| Ships bound to Perſi from Anjango, Cochin, &c. and that can bun che 
Malabar Coaſt any time in November, December, or January, had beſt 'work 
along ſhore, with the land and'ſea breezes, to near Goa; and then (taking 
the opportunity of the firſt briſk northerly wind) to ſtretch, - cloſe hauled, 
over for the Coaſt of Guadel. If a ſhip in theſe months is (for fear of an 
enemy) obliged to go through the Laccadives, her beſt way to go through 
them, is as far to che northward as ſhe can, and then, according as the wind ; 
varies, work to the northward and weſtward in the offing, being careful not 
to go too far weſtwatd.” If ſhe does not weather Cape Roſalgat 10 or 15 
leagues, ſhe will greatly lengthen her paſſage. | 

The Grandiſon, captain Fanton, bound to Baſſorah, left Tinchen, about | 
the middle of December, OS, 17 736, and paſſed through the Laccadives, in 10? 
40“ north latitude. Having got 2? or 3? to the weſtward ; to the northward 
of them, ſhe found moderate breezes from WNW. to NE. and with them 
ſteered ſometimes to the NW. WNW. and W. and ſometimes N. NbE. and 
NNE. as the wind varied, tacking every 3 or 4 hours; but upon the whole 
managed ſo, as to fall in 2 leagues weſtward of Cape Roſalgat. This was 
done in thite weeks alter the left Tillicherry, and it was 19 days more before 
ſhe got over the Guadel Coaſt, about 25 or 3o leagues eaſtward of Cape 
Jaſques, which ſhe reached the next day. In rounding Cape Roſalgat ſhe 
had often ſtrong gales from NNE. to NNW. with thick bazy weather, 
occaſioned by fine _ RY from the ſhore, that nn her "SSIS, 
cables, ce. 


When this * was without 4 Laccadives, if ſhe had ſtood leſs to the 
Ee | weſtward, |. 
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wird: and more to ie Barti psd fo as to have fallen in with the Coaſt 
OE of Guadel, her paſlage to Cape Jaſques wonld have been ſhortened 19 g 
: days; as was experienced the ſame year and ſeaſon by the Richmond captain 
Bautceliff, and the Poultney, captain Caſtles, which put off from Cochin, and 
by working in this way, made the Coaſt of Guadel, along Wr :Foaſt they 
found either land or ſea-breezes, or moderate eaſterly. wipds. Nn 
The Grandiſon alſo found eaſterly winds along this ſhore ; "agar . would. ſhe 
bave reached it in 19 days, if ſhe bad not (during the ſprings) met an acci- 
dental current; that carried her for 3 days from 25 to 30 miles a day, right 
againſt the wind; for it is remarkable, that at. this very time ſhe acer 


her courſes, the wind blowing a a ſtrong gale at north. 
Ships that leave the coaſt in February or Marchz ought tö ke the Coaſt 


ol Arabia, between the iſlands: Merceira and; Cape Roſalgat. Therefore, if 
they paſs through the Laccadives, ,it ſhould pe well to the. northward, work- 
ing to the north and weſt as the winds. will lng in the fame ee as an 
early ſhip, but more to the weſtward:., 111 43 Ab * 

The Succeſs galley, bound to Perſia, 0 let See 
through the Laccadives about thé latitude of 9h 3. after 19 0 1 8 bad 1 
water, and ſteady moderate breezes, between. N DW. and 5 but chiefly 
from NWN. to N WbW.. With theſe ſhe worked to the. weſtward, and. 
Was careful ſometimes to ſtand a few hours N. and Nb. notwithſtanding. 
Shich, by the time ſhe had got between 14? and 12? weſtward of Cochin, 
the was near the latitude of 172 North; and as the wind Was then very ſteady 
at NWbW.; ſhe tacked and flood N: *. As the ſtood: to the rthward, the: 
wind veered gradually to WNW. WbN. * W. with A5 . opt © cloſe: 
hauled N. NbW. and NNW. | 
As ſhe approached the Coaſt 'of Arabia, the winds. nat 1 came to 
Wbs. WSW. and SW. with which ſhe made the Iſland Merceira, and then 
bore away round Cape Roſalgat, with a freſh gale along ſhore. Being round 
the Cape, the had 3 or 4 days light variable winds : : with. which ſhe, failed to 
Myſcat, and Held in the harbour ſome time in May. FR 


ce of EN or: Sort, near the Corrs of Merten ard: 
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If a ſhip in the late ee inſtead of going through the Lageadives, 
chuſes to work "to: the; northward: along: ſhore, till near or above Goa, and. 


theu ſtand over for the Coaſt of Arabia with the firſt briſk northerly wind, 


0 
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it is «equally lea this: wil ſometimes ns ang: Ganetitaes prolong the 


paſſage. nnn in eee e of 

If the ſhip is at Dain. Cullieut, Ke. | (Malabar; Fat and 1 a. briſk 
ſpirt from the ſouthward, or land and ſea breezes, or even moderate. though 
pretty warindig winds, from N. tc WNW. (all which, ſometimes. happen) it 
is much the beſt to coaſt north ward ; becauſe the coaſt lying NNW. the really 
goes ſo much in her Way as ſhe gets. Was the! put eff ſhore, Mähen theſe 
winds prevail hear the land, ſhe would: certainly find light winds and calms 
among the Laccadives, and be driven to the SSE. by the current, without 


getting proportionably to the weſtward. I a ſhip, at at leaving any of theſe ports, 


finds freſh gales, a chopping ſed; and fmall current from NW. and NNW. 


it is much better to run off ſhore ; for thoſe! uſually continue 6, 8, to 15 


days, hear the ſhote; nor can a ſhip gain any ground bx working againſt 
them; they aſſiſt her in running off; ſhore; - and chere ſhe will certainly 
meet moderate winds to work with. © Il. Mi £+ 64 eg n YER 
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CCI. In the GoLy. of PERSIA, from Orbe en to: Maxzcs:) 


| From October to March, A ſhip going eithen in or out of tbie Gulf of Perſia, 


had beſt keep along the Guadel Coaſt from or to Cape Jaſques, though chat 


Coaſt is little known to us: but from March to September, mid- channel, 


or rather neareſt the Arabian ſhore is beſt; 1- Notie ought! to go within leſs 
than 2 or 3 miles off the ſnhore, between Cape Roſalgat and Muſcat ; becauſe 
there is no ground till extremely near the land; and ſometimes tide upon the 
ſhore, which would oblige a ſhip: to q in 55 fathoms, within z of à mile 
of the ſtrand, under the ptodigious high and long mountain of Cuxiatta. 
From Cape Jaſques quite up to Karack, the beſt track is, to Gambaroon 


Road, 'berworn tlie der Larack and Ormus, nnen on the larboard : 


fide. of fy goon rhigd lad tlio bar mow anmthe Mops, © eigen doantito 
A ſhip i 8 3 and the main; keeping "yg 0 the iſland 3 
but the channel is much narrower, and there is leſs water than through/the 


other. The beſt track from hence up to Karack, is within the Iſland Kiſhme;- 


and all the iſlands alang the Perſian ſbore, except the little iſlands of Jarak, 
Indernea, Moqmela, &c. that are too near the mp ⁵. At Gambaropu, a pilot 


may be got to Carack, or Baflorah, hut one, till paſt Kiſhme, is, ii 


when paſt the ſtrait, keeping a ee, ee and the lead going, 10 
that is neceſſary. 


The Coaſt of Arabia, from Dov Muſſcldom to Babercen, f is varequeno 
e 
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and therefore unknown to Europeans. Many ſhips go from Karack Nad 
Kiſhme, Polior, and all the other iſlauds, except the Two-Tombes (Raze and 
Nabejou), Bomoſa, Surde and Nobſlure, . * which laſt and "Ow, 
they paſs in 50 fathoms water. 

They may alſo go to the ſouthward of all thoſe liebe ad 10 
it is ſeldom done. Either way muſt always prolong the paſſage; becauſe the 
capes and iſlands very much break the force of the NW: winds and currents 
near the ſhores. Along theſe there are uſually more or leſs tides, and often 
a current, that will run 3 or 4 days to the weſtward. During the ebb” (or if 
a cutrent ſhould happen to run eaſtward) a ſhip/ can always'43 with' ſafety 

under ſome: cape or iſland; ſo ſhe can, if the wind blows too hard down 
the gulf. The middle channel has no ſuch: advantages; for there are no per- 
ceptible tides; che currents ſeldom run up, but generally down the gulf; and 
the NW. winds ſometimes blow with great fury: from them there is no 
ſhelter, nor are to + with . ſafety in, without loſing much ground. 't 


CCXII, The caſe bf the GRANDISON Captain FENTON, and Others. 


The latter end of January, 1947, at 7 A. M. the Iſland Karack bearing 
WN W. about 8 leagues, the wind at SSW. it quickly veered to S W. and blew 
ſo extremely hard, that ſhe could carry only a reefed main - ſail and whole fore- 
fail. Thus, cloſe hauled, ſhe fetched under the lee of Ormus, and ed in 
the afternoon, near the old caſtle. * Had ſhe been embayed between Jaſques 
and Ormus, ſo as not tòô be able to clear the ſhore, ſhe muſt have Hed 
without any ſhelter, where the wind and ſea were {> great, that it is doubt- 
ful whether all her s: could have held her. That evening the gale ceaſed, 
and before morning a fine land-wind ſprung up from the northward, with 
which the ran out, and paſſed with veerable moderate winds up - the middle 
channel, leaving Larack, Kiſhme, Polior, and all the iſlands near the Perſian 
ceoaſt, to the northward, and the TWO-Tombes (Raze and Nebajou), Bomoſa, 
Surde and Nobſlure, to the ſouthward of her. Being as high as the iſland 
Baſheab, the was taken with a violent gale from the NW. and after lying 
24 hours under her main-ſail, ſhe was obliged to bear away, and having run 
within the NW. end of the' Hand Keyne or Queſche, ſteered along the inſide 
of it, till the came a-breaſt of the village near the eaſt end. There ſhe ed till 
the weather was over, which the might as well have done under Baſheab, 
had ſhe been in ſhore the beginning of the gale ; - ſince the Richmond and 
Poultney, that were then working in wy met no ſuch bad weather. | 372 
A , x 


went to the ſouthward of all the iſlands, and having little wind and a current 
down the gulf, Med on the edge of the Pearl Bank, about the latitude 25? 300 N. 


the ſea; ſo that, being unable to clear the ſhore, they were obliged to ſtrike 


would have . on that deſert and unhoſpitable coaſt. 


SEPTEMBER, OcToztR, Novem BER, Drexulzs, N FEBRUARY, 
Manch, and AI. 


From the middle of Auguſt 1 to act, ſhips * fl _ Bengal to PPAR 
of the bay; but either earlier or later, it is very difficult to get out of the river. 
Ships that are going only eaſtward or ſouthward, may fail 10 or 25 days later; 


will find it difficult to get to the weſtward, and perhaps loſe their paſſage. © * 
Ships that fail from Bengal, in Auguſt or September, to the Coromandel 
Coaſt, will meet with unſettled weather; ſometimes moderate and fair, at other 
times hard ſqualls, thunder and much rain; the winds uſually SSW, to WNW. 
and ſometimes SSE. They ſhould therefore keep in from 15 to 30 fathoms, 
cloſe along the ſhore of Orixa, Golconda, &c. for the benefit of the currents that 
begin to run along the ſhore to the SW. The wind, by often blowing from the 
land, renders keeping near the ſhore difficult, eſpecially between Vizagapatam 
and Armagon; and ſtanding off ſhore, is ſometimes very advantageous: there- 
fore a ſhip ought, under theſe circumſtances, ſeldom or never to go out of 
ſoundings. 

By going cloſe along ſhore; it is meant nat to round the oy of Salang, Maſ- 
ſulipatnam, and Montepoly ; but thwart them, from point to point. Early 


will ſometimes find the current fail them, when ſouthward of 199N. If they 
keep near the ſhore, they will have no current againſt them, (except perhaps a 
freſh out of the adjacent river) and the winds ſufficiently variable to get the 
paſlage. They make uſe of every opportunity that offers, and tack as often and 
quickly as the wind changing makes proper. 

The ſhip Sarum, bound to Madras, was, early in ee bei in ſight of 
Gordware, and from. thence ſtood, at tunes, SSW. and SbW. until in latitude 


| In 1755, or 1756, a Dutch Europe ſhip, bound up to Karack from Batavia, 


The wind was at NWbN. and NNW. and greatly increaſed, as did likewiſe | 


yards and , top-maſts,” &c. and at laſt had almoſt foundered with all anchors | 
a-head. - Luckily. for them, they held faſt till the gale was over, or every ſoul | 


ccxill. Foo Bex Al to the Coasr of CoroMANDEL, Se. mn AvecvsT, 


but thoſe who ſail after the beginning of April, for the Coaſt of Coromandel, 


ſhips will ſometimes have little or no current; and even thoſe which fail later, 


15 N. | 
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1 5 N. the weather fair, and water ſmooth; - brreret moderate, from W. to wsw. 
In this latitude, finding, by obſervation, a current to the northward; they im 
mediately tacked, and after loſing 15 days, fell in with the high land 18 . 
to leeward of Point Gordware, which ſhewed the current to ſet north-caſtward, 
as indeed it always does in the offing, at this ſeaſon, if there is any current at all, 
September 10, 1739, the William and Mary, bound to Madras, was at that 
port at ſun- riſe, the flag- ſtaff bearing weſt, depth 28 fathoms. The wind was 
then a light land- breeze, and ſhe ſteered at the rate of 2 knots to the ſouthward, 
Finding there was a current by the water deepening, and the bearing not alter. 
ing; at 10 A. M. the anchored in 35 fathoms, and found the current run, by 
the log, 2: miles an hour, NE. A French ſhip, bound to Pondicherry, Was 
then about 2 leagues eaſtward of her, and ſuppoſed out of foundings : it being 
almoſt a calm, before night ſhe drove almoſt out of ſight to the NE. | 
During the months of October and November, the navigation ſhould be much 
the ſame as in September; but no ſhips go from Bengal to the Coromandel Coaſt 
in thoſe months, beeauſe the ſtrong NE. winds, ſea, and currents, render it 
extremely dangerous. Some ſhips, on extraordinary occaſions, have rid out 
the whole monſoon, in from 12 to 20 fathoms; this can anſwer no mercantile 
purpoſe, nor ought any ſhip to be on the coaſt from the beginning of October 
to the latter end of December. 

By a ſtorm that happened October 2, 1746, the gel. a of Mont La 
Bourdenay's ſquadron was loſt (after taking Madras) i in or near the road. 
Between the 10th, and 15th of December, is ſoon enough for any ſhip to 
wee the mouth of Hughly or Bengal River, for the Coromandel Coaſt. From 
that time to the middle of January, the beſt courſe (ſuppoſing her for Madras) 
is to the SW. directly, to make Armagon Hill. As ſhe approaches the coaſt, 
ſhe will probably have freſh gales, ond a ſtrong current to the ſouthward ; 
therefore keep the lead going, and a good look-out. Armagon-Hill will be ſeen 
when ſhe is 2 or 3 leagues without the north end of the Armagon Shoal, 
if the weather is not obſce; but, as that ſand is very ſteep, it is dangerous to 
run in with it, when dark: whoever does, ſhould go ſlanting with the ſand, 
SWbs. or SSW. under an eaſy fail, caſting the lead every mile ſhe fails, and the 
moment ſhe ſtrikes ground, haul off ſhore, till clear of it. No ſtranger ought 

to go within the Armagon Shoal at this ſeaſon, the channel being too narrow. 
If a ſhip in the evening is ſhort. of Madras, it is better to anchor than he-to ; 
but if the ſea is too great, turn to windward; it will fave lee-way. 
An Indiaman bound to Nm in December, being off Pullicat 1 in the even- 


ing, 
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ing, thinking ſhe had driſt enough, brougdt - to all night, in order to run into 
the road in the morning; but, deceived by the current, found herſelf off Cabelon 
or Couvelan, at day-light ; where ſhe ed, and was 8 days in warping up: 
to the road. Had ſhe ed in the evening; or turned to windwardall night, 


this could not have happened, Another Indiaman, "= eee off e 
at night, found herſelf off Zeloan in the morning- 


At this ſeaſon (toward the end of the year), it is beſt to 23% in 9 or 10 
fathoms, Madras flag-ſtaff W. becauſe the boats, being light when they come off, 
can eaſily row againſt the wind along thore, and go aſhore loaden with a large 
wind, which, they could not do if the wind was much ſouthward. ing to 
the eaſt ward of the port, is to be-obſerved at every port on this coaſt. 


Early in Japusry, a, ſhip wall find much the ſame; currents and winds as in 


December, but more moderate. - She ought alſo to. follow the ſame track, except 
the caſterly winds are very faint, in which caſe it is beſt to keep more to the 
ſouthward, and not go within 20 leagues of the land, till in the latitude of 
Madras, and then run weft for the road. This ought more eſpecially to be done, 
if the ſhip leaves the Pilot in January. But whether ſhe leaves him early or 
late, if (by meeting with light winds) ſhe ſteers ſome days SSW. or SbW. and 
the winds ſhould afterwards: begin to blow freſh from NE. (perhaps'in the lati- 
tude of 16? or 149N.) it is beſt for her to ſteer away W. WbS. or WSW. ſo as. 


to fall in with Pullicat, or rather with the ſouth end of Aragon. Sand; eſpe- 
cially if it blows very hard, and is like to continue ſo. 


Early in January, O. S. 1739, captain Standard, coming to Madras from 


Pegu, as he approached. the coaſt, having ſtrong: gales at NE, he run directly 
for the road, where letting go his 43, the cable parted; .. The ſame was done | 
with a ad and 3d. Having then only the ſtream 49 left, he was obliged | 
to make fail, and run round Zeloan... Had he made the land near the Armagon 
Shoal, and brought-to, the gale would have been done before he drove paſt the 
road; at leaſt he would have had time to have got down. his . top- maſts, and 
when all was ſhug, brought up, with 2 , any where northward of 
Madras, or in the road. There the Godolpbin Indiaman from China, and reer | 
other ſhips from Bengal, rid the gale out ſafely. Web 

The ſhip George, captain Taylor, belonging to our company, „ leß Viaaga- 
patam, January 17, O. S. bound to Madras: and thongh-the current ran near 
| knot to the northward for ſeveral days before he weighed, yet he would work. 
along ſhore, 'The conſequenge was, what he got by the land and ſea breezes, 
he loſt by the current. In 6 weeks he reached the north end of the Armagon 


ſaud; 
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nd; Ja finding, (after 8 days mager turning) that he could get no further, he 
bore away for Mafſuliparam for water. After ſtaying three days, he failed E. 
ESE. and SE: till he got 49 or 5? eaſting; where meeing the uſual eaſterly 
winds, he ſtood S. SSW. SW. and W. till he fell i in with Fort St. David, where 
he ed, Juſt 3 months after he left Vizagapatam. He would have done 
'this probably in a fortnight, if he had at firſt ene from N as 


be did afterwards from Maſſulipatam. 4 . 
The month. of February is the fineſt month in the year, through all the Bay 
of Bengal. 


Ships in the middle, or PTA parts of the bay, are generally. file of fine 
-breezes from the eaſtward and northward; and near the weſtern ſhoxes, they are 
ſure of land and ſea breezes, or moderate gales from the WNW. to SW. 
All who are bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in this month of February, 
from Bengal, Orixa, or Golconda, ſhould keep well off ſhore, to avoid the 
„ calms, land and ſea-breezes, and NE. currents that then prevail from Zeloan to 
in Ballaſore. From Bengal (if early in the month of February) it is beſt to ſteer 
SbW. SSW. SW. WSW. and W. and if it blows freſh from the NE. to fall in 
directly with the ſhip's port. It will generally be better to run near the coaſt 8 
or 10 leagues to the ſouthward of the ſhip's port; becauſe ſhe is always ſure to 
get back; beſides, on getting ſoundings, or ſeeing the land from the maſt-head, 
| the can eaſily reach her port, by hauling 1 a wand en NW. or NNW. 
according as her latitude require. 
Late in February, it is beſt to ſteer (if praticable) ſouth for fort days, then 
 SbW. SSW. and SW. &c. ſo as to fall in 20 or 30 leagues to the ſouthward of 
your port; for about the time you approach the coaſt, not only the northerly 
currents run ſtrong, but the SW. wind begins to prevail along ſhore. There- 
fore, you muſt expect being obliged, when near the land, to ſteer WNW. or 
5 perhaps NW. cloſe hauled, with a leeward current; and make allowance 
| | accordingly, by keeping wu to the fouthward in the omng Wine it is in your 
; FE wer. 
by r 1745 or 6 captain Hopkins was coming fried the Straits of Malacca to 
Madras, and early in February, O. S. being paſt the middle of the bay, ſteered 
, weſt, in the latitude of Madras, with light gales at NE. and EN E. Being come 
Within 20 leagues of the coaſt, the wind failed, and he got into variable light 
4 . airs and calms, with a current to the northward: this carried him near the 
| „ Armagon Shoal, before he got into Din g-ground; from wheetes he was $3 weeks 


* 


" 
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have prevented this misfortune. 5 

The Succeſs galley; left che Pilot, February 13. 2 8 1 Madras 
the 22d inſtant. The Ganges. left the Pilot 10 days before her, and arrived at 
Madras 1 day after hers ſo that one ſhip was 9 days on her paſſage, and the 
other was, 20 days. The Ganges had the advantage of failing 10 days earlier in 
the ſeaſon than the other; but the. Succeſs was a better failing ſhip. The great 
difference in their paſſage aroſe chiefly from this : the Sycceſs ſtood from the river 
S. SbW, SW, 15 ; AS before directed, by this ſhe had ſteady breezes from the 
eaſtward, the wh ole Paflage, The Ganges ſteered a more direct courſe to the 
ſouth-wel War ard: the v went not along ſhore, a and, by being too much to. the weſt- | 
ward, wh out 1 4 the track of fair winds, and had much calm, with variable 
light winds, at the very time the other was fling with, a fair ſteady breeze, 
about 40 leagues to the Ene of her. TY | 

Ships bound from Beugal to any part of Orixa, or Galconda, ought (in the 
ſame manne ry to keep off ſhore, till they are to the ſouth ward of their port, 
according 3 as they a axe | late or early, and the NE. winds are freſh. or faint. as) 

One of our -urope. ſhips going fre from Bengal to Vizagapatam, i in January, by 


1971 e 


not keeping off ſhore, was forced, to 40 ſeveral days off the high land of 


Baras'or Pondy. 1 55 ily a breeſe ſprung up, that carried her to her port, and 
and ſaved the trou ible e of putting off ſhore, as the George was obliged to do, and 
by that means prolonged her paſſage 10 or 15 days. 

Ships that leave Bengal i in March or April for the Coromandel Coaſt, ought 
more eſpecially to avoid going to the weſtward at firſt, Their beſt track (ſup- 
poſing the, wind far) 1 is SbE. and S. keeping about 1 5 or 20 leagues to the caſt- 
ward of the meridian, of Point Palmiras, till in the latitude of 1 3? or 125 north; 
and then SSW). and SW. till they lee Zeloan, about Batacalo. 

As the SW. winds, range the coaſt of Orixa at this ſeaſon, inſtead of a fair 
wind, ſhips pſvally leave the Pilot with a freſh gale between WSW. and 8. In 
this caſe the beſt 1 way 1s to ſteer, cloſe hauled, to the SSE. or even ESE. (rather 
than as 258 wind will permit. Theſe courſes will, in a few days, bring 


+ % * 


will be 35 or 4? to the eaſtward of Point Palmiras before they 845 and per- 

haps in latitude i 5? In this caſe, when the wind comes fair, it is beſt to ſhape 

her courſe direct for that part of the bay in latitude 13 dor 12% and 20 leagues eaſt _ 
Ff of 
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of Point Palmiras; and from chence directiy to Batacal, and Rad pon ea 
tack as the wind will permit. eit sic LING T F 
The NE. breezes enen) bal between No. 515 1 Ferd. ben well to e 
eaſtward; but ſometimes after leaving the Pilot, you will have ligut WSW. W. 
WNW. and NW. winds, and fo continue tilt the ſhip is in the latitude 149 nay 
13”: let nothing, however, induce you to go weſtward of the meridian preſcnbed, 
but ſteer ſouth. By doing this, you will cettainly have caſterly winds at hft, 
which to the weſtward you would not have: or at leaſt they would be ſhort, 
weak, and unſteady, with much calm. ' On the other band, is by no means 
adviſeable to go near the Andaman Iſles, becauſe, they make a dan 
with a gale from the weſtward ; which ſometimes ape te in Apt. . 
_ About 26 years ago, the captains Jones, Warwick, Ke 2 ping t his paſ! 
were all loſt on thoſe : iflands* by ſuch a gale, ltd rk ih Wis 
Ships that fail, before the middle of March, and are bo 


bound t to the * 


of Madras, need not fee Zeloan, but being, got into . 02 or 101. 155 | 


may ſteer weſt for the coaſt. They will | always ferch to, windward « of Madras 


becauſe they will not get into the SW. winds and northerly currents till ! near 
the land; but ſhips that fail later, or even at that ſeaſon, if bound more ſoutherly 
ought to ſee Zeloan, and from thence coaſting (not too near Pages Pedra) may 
croſs the gut to Negapatnam, and viſit every. other port on the the 
Sometimes ſqualls (uſually light) with thunder and rain rain, 
paſſage, eſpecially near Zeloan : theſe are of great advangage to 
this alm ſeaſon, They ought to be very Tr when th the weather is fair, 
and the breezes variable; to carry what ſmall fails they can muſter, and trim to 
every breeze that offers; which is too often negledted,. eſpecially in large ſhips. 
By following this method of navigation, and thoſe, hereafter, mentioned, 
from Madras, ſome ſhips (even heavy-ſailing ones) make an an! nually 3 voyages 
from Bengal to Madras, and back again. Many ſeamen 1 think that a failing 
ſhip, well fitted, and diſpatched quickly from each place, may make 4 - but by 
the neglect of this management, many thips either loſe or Fn their paſſage. 
Three European ſhips left the Pilot ſome time in April, 17 8, and were 3 
months going to Madras. , A poor country ſhip, failed ſeveral ays.; after them, 
and got there in 30 days. Whoever co res their our als with what is 
rien. oye, fy fee. in h wn : was n 
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cv. From Burda ue SURAT and Bons Av, in Avousr, Gerona. 
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Ship chat cooks Bengal between Auguſt 15, and Oftaber 10, for Surat, mul | 
work cloſe along the ſhores; of Orixa, Goleonda, and Coromandel, to Madras 
or Pondicherry, as is already directed; and from thence (as the winds are 
uſually variable in October) ſteer over for Zeloan, taking care not to go too fat 
from the ſhore, for fear of loſing the current; except it is late in October, or 
the winds hang eaſterly. In either of theſe caſes it will be beſt to ſtand; off 
ſhore, for fear af being entangled in the bite. Come NO! er Zeloan than fror 
10 to 20, leagues, till about the latitude 7? 200 or 72: there it is proper to ſee 
it, neck the current runs ſwiftly round e From thence (having 
coaſted round the Baſſes) keep pretty pear the ſhore, er lee Golymbaz ue 
then ſtand off for Cape, Comoria. WIFE A ao two | 
The winds and weather in October, wed the Guth ide af, Zelaun,. are 
unſettled : ſometimes there ate hard ſqualls from the land; at others much calm, 
or trifung and even, freſh, winds from che ſea, with ſqualls and rain. The 
ſqualls always give warning ; ; and it is proper, at this ſeaſon, for ſhips to +, 
when they ſee, them coming off ſhore, to avoid being, driven from the iſland. 
The ſame ought to be done in calms when the; current ſets off ſhore. _ 3 
By neglecting this ths ein Pearſe, 1 the n, was driven a= 
the Maldives, in 1728. 7-31 

If ſhips, at this ſeaſon (having coaſted vow Zeloan, fo or as the Barberin 
iſland) are taken with a briſk gale from the northward, it is beſt to ſtand over, 
cloſe hauled, for Cape Comorin, and nat loſe time in working up to Columbo: 
but Barberin iſland ſhould bear ealt before you quit Zeloan. 

In craſſing Tuttagargen Bay, the winds will be found variable, ſometimes 
freſh, and often faint, but a ſhip having reached Cape Comorin about the middle 
of November, will have fige land and ſea breezes. to work along ſhore, quite to 
Surat. Thoſe land and ſea breezes: ſometimes blow off ſhore about WSW. an 
ſometimes on ſhore ENE hut this is ſeldom. The wind generally comes off 
ſhore in the night, at NE. NNE. and pe rhaps N. and the ſea- winds generally 
come in the forenoon, at W. WN W. 0 NW. a ſhort calm uſually, though not 
always, intervening. * You myſt there gdge ſo far off ſhore, with the land-wind, 
that the ſea-breeze,may bring her in again to ſtretch off with the firſt of the 
next en will commonly done by ſteering with the land-breezes 
NWbN. NW. DW. or for an hour or two WNW ; and with, 1 the ſea- 
Ff 2 breezes 
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breezes NbW: N. NbE. and NNP. according to the diſtance off ſhore; and es 


theſe breezes are more or leſs northerly, and of ſhort or long continuance. 


By this management a ſhip makes all poſſible advantage, on each tack, that 


can be made, and often faves the trouble of Hing; whereas; if ſhe has not 


ſufficient offing when the ſea-winds begin, fe will be in with the land; and be 
obliged to Y before it is half done. By this means # fine ſtreteh of 8 or i0 
mlles to the NbW. and N. will perhaps be loſt: and on tlie other hand, if ſhe 
ſtands too far off ſhore, the ſea-breeze may fail before ſhe is within 6 or 8 miles 
of the land. In ſuch a caſe; à good part of the land-wind will be done before 
it reaches her: and if it falls calm, and the ſwell or Curran ſets to: the ſouth- 
ward, ſhe muſt 45. in deep water.. nn 0! © 
The direction and ſtrength of thoſe land 40 les winde, being fubject to great 


variation, a diligent obſerver ſhould endeavour to learn how far he ſhould ſtand 


off ſhore, and when he ought to 43. If the inequality of thoſe winds ſome- 
times hinders him from making the moſt of them the loſs will be ſinalf, atid the 


error one day will be rectified by the next, either by Hing between the breezes; 


or ſteering more or leſs off or toward the land, or going a 1 or 1 ale 


from the ſhore, as the caſe ſhall require. 14 


Between the middle of October and the middte of Derne ibs will com- 
monly find light or moderate gäles, juſt after leaving the Pilot. As they go to 
the ſouthward, they will uſually have freth'gales north-caſterly, with ſqualls 

and cloudy weather, eſpecially drawing near Zeloan; and as the'current then 
runs ſtrong to the weſtward, the beſt courſe for ſome days is "SbE. then 8. SbW. 
SW. &c. ſo as to make Zeloan in latitude 7 or 59 20/N. RF, 

The current renders the difference of tongirude ve e When ſhe 

comes into latitude 8? 20 N. fhe ought to run weft 405 (looking. out well for 


the land at maſt head) SWbS. or SSW. and i in the night carrying an eaſy fail, 


heaving the lead ery 2 miles run, and keep a good look-out.' If the land is 
ſeen northward®of 72? 30 N. ſhe ought to haul off, for feat of being entangled 
with a lee-ſhore. | 

By not following theſe cautions; lg nil have been loſt. e 
About December, 1734, captain Tolſon, in the Heathcote Indiaman, dh 


from Bengal to Bombay, by ſteering SSW. from the Pfor, run aground i in the 


night, on 'the ſind near Poiut Pedra. The people were about quitting" her ih 


the long-boat, when they found the ea had beat Ger the. bank! into deep and 


ſinooth water. An was e let 8, an and ty th, means che Hip 
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was fayed. 3 , 
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A year or two afterwards, captain Montgomery, in the defence Indiaman, 
going the ſame yoyage, at the ſame ſeaſon, föund himſelf, unexpectedly, cloſe | 
to Zeloan. He immediately hauled to the ſouth- eaſt ward, and the ſhip ſtruck 
thrice on the ſouth end of the bank near tee yet Sang: freſh WiYs ſhe 
quickly got into deep water, and was/faveds ' *11 1420) 2 n 

Captain Sutcliffe, in the Richmond,” 1590 [ boub frm Bengel to Baſſorah, 
left the Pilot, ſteered SbE. S. SW. &c. and being at noon in latitude 8? N. ſteered 
weſt to make the land, but at ſun- ſet could not ſee any. He ordered the ſame 
courſe to be continued till mid- night, and then hauled up to S8 W. At 10 P. M. 
they ſaw the low land, and breakers right a head: immediately they hauled their 
wind SEbS. (the wind being at EbN. with a large ſea) and by carrying a preſſed 
fail, juſt cleared the ſhore. In this run it lorextareble, that neither the captain 
nor the officers, by the log, had made above 2? 300 meridian diſtance, weſt from 
Point Palmiras, when "a faw the breakers ; though the uſual weſting to the 
eaſt fide of Teloan is from 42 to 5?; They were no more chan 7 days from the 
Pilot : this fuificjenthy' ſhews: how We ene runs weſtward in 
month. 

A fine ſhip, bound to Surat, belonging to Mr. Williaraſon * was loſt 2 . 
calo, by the captain s obſtinately running directly in with Zeloan in the night, 
December, 1754. Captain Richards alſo loſt the Eagle, and his life, by neg- 
lecting his lead, and running in with Zeloan in the day- time, in thick weather. 
The Indiana was very near ſharing the ſame fate at the ſame time. 

March 3, 1754; the Succefs galley, captain Duncan, bound to Surat, left the 
Pilot, when Point Palmiras was judged to bear WSW. 13 leagues diſtance, with 
light (but moſtly fair) winds. She ſtood out from S. to SbE. for 3 days, aud 
for 5 days more ſtood cloſe hauled, to the SE. having the wind between. the 
fouth and weſt, but n from SWbS: to SWbW. She was that day (March 
10) at noon, in latitude 13? 36 N; and 2? 25 metidian diſtance eaſt from Point 
Palmiras. Next day, with variable light winds, the failed SE; E. 34 miles, 
and at noon was in latitude 12? 56 N. and meridian diſtance 29 33 E. then a 
briſk breeze ſprung up at NNE. with which ſhe run 134 miles SbW. in 28 
hours; and in 20 hours more 135 miles: then her latitude at noon (March 13) 
was 8? 5o'N. and "meridian 'diſtance 1? 16'E; Next day, with a freſh gale at 
NE. ſome ſqualls and rain, ſhe run SSW. 154 mites; her latitude was then 
6? 53/N. meridian diſtance 0? 26” W. from Point Paltniras. March 15, with the 
fame winds. and weather, ſhe ran S77-W. 108 miles, and found a ſy 
current of al les: her latitude was 6? 50 N. and meridian diſtance 2? 12 W. 
Next 
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Next day ſhe had leſs wind. frown the ſame quarter, and ran 95 miles 8 74 W. 
and found only 5 miles northetly current; her latitude being 6? 30“ N. ind 
meridian diſtance 35 42'W. from Point Palmiras. The 3d day following, with 
unſettled weather, much rain, and variable light winds, chiefly from NNW. ſhe 
ſteered to the weſtward; ; ſothat the 19th at noon her latitude obſerved was 6 ON. 
and meridian diſtance 55 23 W. From this ſhe ſteered about N. W. 6 miles, and 
ſaw the Elephant on Zeloan bearing NWbN. 7 leagues off, and at the fame time 
had a ſmall current to the ſouth-weſt ward. March 20 and 21, ſhe coaſted 
(with fine land and fea breezes from NE. to SEbS.) round to Paint Gaula: and 
the laſt of thoſe days, at noon, that town bore NbE; E. 7 leagues off. From 
thence, with a fine gale at SE. ſhe flood over for Cape Comorin, Naoew. 78 
miles. On the 22d, and the next day, the wind veered to WbS. SWW. — 
SW. with which (cloſe hauled) ſhe made her courſe No? W. diſtance 63 miles. 
The 24th ſhe continued the fame courſe with the ſame winds, till midnight; 
then ey had 25 fathoms, and were by account, in latitude 8? ON. meridian 
diſtance 2? 13 W. from Gaula Town. She continued to ſteer NW bW. 9 miles 
further, and being in 12 fathoms at 5 A. M. ſtood off SbE. 45 miles. They 
were then about 7 miles off ſhore, ſaw the cape bearing WED, a great way off; 
and were plagued 3 days before they got round it * 
| Being paſt Cape Comorin, ſhe had land and ſea breezes, with AS ther 
reached Cochin in *., "ons Having filled her water, &c. April 7, Me ſailed 
for Surat. 
For 6, days ſhe' had briſk "MIN between WSW. SWbW. and Sw. 8 | 
ſometimes to NW. NNW. N. and NbE ; fo that her latitude was 107 N. and 
meridian diſtance 3? 41 W. from Cochin, The 14th (after running 8 miles 
SW from this point) ſhe ſaw the two: ſmall iſlands, called Seuhelipar, to the 
WNW. 3 leagues off; which, by this account, lie 3 656 W. from Cochin, 
in latitude 10 N. This day ſhe had light trifling winds, with ſome ſqualls aud 
rain, that ended with fine light breezes. from SE, with which the ran 
two days, nearty NWbW. and was then (the 16th at noon) in latitude. 112 
14 N. and 5* 5% W. from Cochin. The next day ſhe had light wiads| from 
SSW. to N, with which ſhe made her courſe NAW. diſtance 38 miles. 
The 18th ſhe ſailed, ſometimes on one tack, and ſometimes on the other, ſo 
as to make her courſe NA i? W. diſtance 21 miles; the winds light and vari- 
able. The igth, ſhe had for 5 hours a briſk breeze, at NEbN, and the other 
part of the day, light winds from NW. to N. ſteered as yeſterday, ſometimes 
from NW N. to NNE. at others from WSW. to WNW. courſe N. SW. 
diſtance 
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diſtance 49 miles, latitude obſerved at noon 127 19 N. and metidian diſtance 
7? W. The 2oth: and 21ſt, ſteady breezes from N. to NNW. ſtood cloſe 
hauled, W. and WNW. and the 2 1ſt, at noon, was by obſervation in latitude 


12? 21 N. and 9? 28 W. of Cochin. Laid her head to the north - eaſt ward, 


with the wind NNW. (ſometimes NWbN.) ſtood NE; E. to NEbN ; fo that 
the 23d, at noon, was in latitude 139 46 N. and meridian diſtance 95? 49 W. 
The 24th, the winds more weſterly, viz. NWbN. to NW. and NWbW. 
ſtood as before, cloſe hauled, from NE N. to NbE. latitude at noon 147 56N. 
and meridian diſtance 72 15'W, The 25th, the winds till more weſterly, 
viz, NW. .NWbW. and WNW. ſtood: 18 hours from NNE; E. to N. and to 
chaſe a galley, not 6 hours from WSW. to SWW. latitude at noon 1 5? 34/N. 
and meridian diſtance 7? W. The 26th and 27th, | ſteady breezes: from 
NW. to WNW; ſtood ſometimes on one tack, and ſometimes on the other; 
ſo that the 25th at noon, her latitude was, as before, 15 34 N. and meridian 
diſtance 82 8'W., The 28th and 29th, variable faint breezes and calms. The 
29th at; noon, latitude: obſerved 16 3o'N. and meridian diſtance 8? 19 W. 
The zoth, and May 1ſt, a fine breeze at W. and S. W (chiefly SW.) ſteered 
N; and the 1ſt at noon, was in latitude 189 44'N. and meridian diſtance 82 
17W. May 2, ſteady breezes from SSW. to WNW ; ſteered the firſt 6 
hours NbE. then 12 hours NNE. and the laſt 6 hours NE; direct courſe N. 
27 E. diſtance 82 miles, latitude obſerved 199 45 N. meridian diſtance 5? 40 W. 

The zrd, ſteady breezes from WNW. to WSW. ſteered firſt 24 miles NE. 
(in 7 hours) then 21 miles ENE. (in 5 hours) and had ſoundings 30 fathoms, 
grey ſand: this was midnight. She continued her courſe till noon between E. 
and EN E. latitude obſerved 209 15 N. and meridian diſtance 6? 23 W. the depth 
increaſed to 42 fathoms. Next day, with a freſh breeze at WSW. the ſteered 
between ENE. and ESE. (having no lefs than 17 fathoms, ſoft ground) fo as to 
make at noon her courſe E. diſtance 85 miles, latitude obſerved 20? 15 N. and 
meridian diſtance 45 58'W. The high land of St. John's bore them EbsS. diſtance _ 
9 leagues. The gale continued: freſh from the weſtward, and run her to Surat 
Road next day, viz. May 5, 1754. 

The fame ſhip (namely the Sueceſs Galley) bound to the ſame port, under 
the command of the ſame perſon, left the Pilot, next year, March 6, and being 
in 20 fathoms water, Point Palmiras WbS. 20 leagues off, with freſh gales from 
SSW. to WSW. run, cloſe hauled, to the ſouth-caſtward ; ſo that, on the 8th 
at noon, her latitude obſerved was 1 79N. and meridian diſtance from Point Pal- 
miras 23? eaſtward, The winds became now more moderate, and the water 

ſmooth ; 
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Tmooth; ſo that the next two days ſhe ſteered 8. 187 miles, vile fine light 
breezes between WbS. and SW. the latitude obſerved £ noon (the roth) being 
13? 44, and meridian diſtance 2:2 eaſtward. | The wind now veered to NbE. 
and continued to blow, between that and eaſt, a fine gentle breeze, and pleaſant 
weather for 11 days, with which the ſhip went as follows; viz; March 11, 
$;2W. 75 miles, latitude obſerved-12? 26'N. meridian diſtance 2? 24E. The 
12th, $172W. 63 miles, latitude obſerved 119 26'N. meridian diſtance 2? 6E. 
The 13th, $28?W. 62 miles, latitude obſerved 102 . meridian diſtance 
1? 37E. The 14th, SW. 66 miles, latitude obſerved Ly 46'N. meridian diſt, 
een The 1 5th, S5 3 W. 65 miles, latitude obſerved 9? GN. meridian diſtance 
0? W. The 16th, 848 W. 48 miles, latitude obſerved 89 3, N. meridian 
diſtance 38 W. The 17th, SW. 48 miles, latitude obſerved 82 N. (which is 
7 miles northward of account) meridian diſtance 1? 12. The 18th, SW. 
' 100 miles, latitude obſerved 7? 12 N (which is 19 miles northward of account) 
meridian diſtance 2? 23 W. The 19th, SWEW. 97 miles, latitude obſerved 
6? 24 N. (which is 13 miles northward of account) meridian diſtance 3? 38'W. 
The 2oth, ſteered W. all the day, and SW. in the night, her true coutſe 
$702W. diſtance go miles, latitude obſerved 5? 45/N. which is 6 miles northwaid 
of account) meridian diſtance 5* 2” W. The 21ſt, ſhe ran the firſt 3 hours 
WNW. 19 miles; and then faw Zeloan bearing NbW. continued the fame 
courſe 192 miles more, till ſun-riſe; when ſhe ran WbS.. 8 miles, and W. 43 
miles; then ſaw Adam's Peak, NNE. off ſhore 4 leagues. Point Gaula was 
then judged to bear ENE. 6 leagues off. She ſteered weſtward till noon, and 
then was, by obſervation, in latitude 5 56'N, meridian diſtance from Point 
Gaula 35 W. With this day the NE. winds ended. The next 4 days ſhe had, 
as before, fine ſerene. weather, and very light breezes, chiefly from SEbE. to 
SW. ſometimes WSW. with which ſhe ſteered NWbW. and NW. The 25th 
at noon, her latitude obſerved was 7? 27 N. and meridian diſtance. from Gaula 
3? 6' weſtward. The 26th, the wind veered to WbS. W. WNW. and NW. 
with which ſhe ſteered 13 hours, cloſe hauled, 37 miles, NWbN. NNW. N. 
and NNE. and then (at 1 A. M.) ſaw the land a-head, in depth 18 fathoms, 
coarſe ſand and ſhells. She then tacked, and loſt two days in working round 
the cape. From March 28, (when ſhe paſſed Cape Comorin) to April 11, was 
pleaſant weather, with ſmooth water, and variable light breezes, moſtly from 
NNW. to W. and once or twice a faint land-breeze : with theſe ſhe worked 
along ſhore, often Ming; becauſe off ſhore there was uſually a current of from 
t to 1 mile an hour to the SSE. aud SE. which would have obliged ber to 9 


in 
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in deep water, if it fell calm, or to loſe ground: for this reaſon ſhe avoided 
going too far off ſhore. — 


She ed one day at Cochin, cbr at Tillicherry ; and April u, was off 
Mount Dilla. The two next days ſhe made but little way; ſqually weather, 
with much thunder, "igang, and rain. The 15th at noon, her latitude 
obſerved was only 12? 17N. Mount Dilla then bearing SES. off ſhore 4 
leagues. From this day, till ſhe reached Surat, ſhe had ſmooth water and 
pleaſant weather, with which ſhe ſteered as follows, (viz.) April 14th, with a 
fine gale from SSE. to S. ſhe ran 121 miles NNW. and NW. and at nooh 
was in 40 fathoms water, latitude obſerved 135 37 N. about 10 leagues WSW. 
from Baſalore. As Angria's fleet made it dangerous to paſs. further along 
ſhore, ſhe put off, April 15, with moſtly from WSW. to SWbW. winds : 
ſhe made her courſe N50?W. diſtance 47 miles, latitude. obſerved 14? 14/N. 
meridian diſtance 1? W. from Baſalore. The 16th, with ſteady breezes, from 
NWbN. to WbN. ſteered, cloſe hauled from WbS. to SWbW. all day except 
3 hours that ſhe ſtood NbW. and N. and made her courſe good, Se. 6 
diſtance 56 miles, latitude obſerved 13? f N. meridian diſtance 1? dee 1 
The 17th, briſk breezes at NWbN, to N. ran, cloſe hauled, from WbN. 
WNW. and made the courſe W. diſtance 83 miles, meridian diſtance 3? 10 W. 
and latitude obſerved 1375 37 N. (which was 17 miles to the ſouthward of 
| account). The 18th, briſk breezes, from NW. to NW. ſteered, cloſe 
hauled as yelhervay, — made her courſe $80?W. diſtance 30 miles, latitude 
obſerved 13? „N. (which is 14 miles ſouthward of account) meridian diſtance 
4? 51'W. The 19th, ſhe ſtood till to the weſtward, with more moderate 
breezes, from N. to NW. and made her courſe N852W, diſtance 49 miles, 
latitude obſerved 1 3 7N. (which is only 5 miles ſouthward of account) meri- 
dian diſtance 55 50 EY of Baſalore. The firſt part of the 2oth, - with 
light winds, from NbE. to NW. he ſteered from NWbW. to -WbN. 39 
miles, then from NNE. to NE. 17 miles, the wind at NWbN. and NNW. 
at noon her true courſe was N442W. diſtance 36 miles, latitude obſerved 137 
19 N. (which was again 14 miles to the ſouthward of account) meridian 
diſtance 6? 15 W. of Baſalore. The next 4 days, with moderate breezes 
between NNW. and W. (chiefly from NWbN. to Wb N.) ſhe ſtood; cloſe 
hauled, from NEbN. to NNW. and the Aalret nora. was 5? 12 W. meridian 
diſtance from Baſalore ; latitude obſerved 17? fo N. She then edged away, 
(having much the ſame wind, but freſher,) all the 25th, NNE;E. 100 miles. 
The 26th, from ** till noon, ſteered NEbE. 64 miles; her meridian 

Gs | diſtance 
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diſtance was then 5? 52 W. from Baſalore, latitude obſerved 20: 7 9 N. depth 20 
fathoms, mud. Not ſeeing the land that night, they ſteered till 10 P. M. from 
EbN. to ENE. 45 miles; in depths 182, 17, 17, 16, 16, 161, 18 fathoms; 
from 10 to 11, P. M. run 7 miles EbN. and deepened to 20 fathoms; hauled 
up NE. 7 miles till midnight, and then NEbN. 19 miles till ſun- xiſe; when 
ſhe was in 13 fathoms, and Taw the land from the maſt-head, about ESE. 
At 8 A. M. ſhe Med during the laſt g that runs 3 knots ; Paving 
the afternoon ran up to Surat Road. 
A ſhip having reached Zeloan, ought to coaſt round it, at a [ben 
_ diſtance, to Point Gaula : ſhe will have no occaſion to 45, there being now 
no land ſquals or calms, but a briſk gale and ſtrong current to the eaſtward. 
About Point Gaula the gale will begin to fail: ſhe ought therefore to keep 
nearer ſhore, and avoid opening Tuttacareen Bay, till as high as Barberin - 
Iſland, and from thence ſtand over, cloſe hauled, for Cape Coraorm.. Ships at 
this ſeaſon, will commonly have fair weather, and a freſh gale, between N. 
and NEbN. If this gale prevent you getting quite fo high as Barberin Iſle, 
it is generally better to ſtand over, than loſe in working along ſhore. 
From Cape Comorin, ſhips ought to work up the coaft with hnd and fea 
breezes, as is already directed. If theſe breezes are intercepted by a briſk 
gale from NNW. to NW. which ſometimes happens in December for 3 or 4 
days) they ſhould turn to windward, or ( e can be gained that way) 
&Z till the gale ceaſes. - | 
| Ships leaving Bengal between the middle of Presa and later end of 
January, will uſually find much leſs current, and fairer weather, with ſteady 
(but more moderate) gales from the NE. than in the preceding month. A 
Sb W. courſe, with the Pilot, is now beſt for ſome days, then SSW. &c. 
going almoſt in a right line for that part of the bay in latitude 72 30 N. and 
from 20 or 25 leagues eaſtward of Zeloan. From thence they ought to ſteer 
W. &c. as already directed, and make the iffand about Julius Nave, or in 
Attitude 5? ON. the weather will then be fine, and the wind fair: with this 
chey ſhould coaſt round to Point Gaula, and (having brought that point eaſt- 
ward) ſtretch over to Cape Comorin, with a moderate (perbaps a 90 gale 
From N. to NRbN, which is uſual at this ſeaſon. 

The direction to navigate from Bengal to the Coromandel Coat, in February 
a March, is pretty ſufficient, with regard to the Bay of Bengal. Let it be 
obſerved, that the meridian of Point Palmiras ſhould not be paſſed till in the 
datitude of 10 N. If, at leaving the Pilot, che ä by the w_ 
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that lies ſouth of Point Palmiras, in latitude 102, or 99 30 N. From thence - 
let her ſteer SW, SWW. and WSW. for the fouth fide of Zeloan, between, 


the Elephant and Dundre-head : and (as no time ſhould be loſt) let her not 
ſhorten ſail; but when in latitude 7? or 6? go N. ſteer about weſt in the day, and 
SW. all night. This perhaps may carry her into 5? 3o'N. but it matters not, 


ſhe will have the better wind for it. When her weſting is run down, (which 


is about 577 from Point Palmiras to the Elephant) then a WNW. or NWbW. 
courſe will always bring Ber in Wich the n 3 


To the ſouthward of 8 N. and about 2? weſtward of Point: Pakmiragy ſhips 
uſually find a northerly current of from 10 to 20 miles a day; this is what runs 
along the north- eaſt fide of Zeloan, and requires 2 or 3 days to croſs it. 


When Zeloan is plainly ſeen, it is proper to keep 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore; 


becauſe near Point Gaula a briſk gale from SW. often begins, with which a ſhip 


ſtretches over to Cape Comorin. Sometimes ſhe is not able to weather it: this 


cauſes a loſs of 2 or 3 days to work tound. 

From Cape Comorin, ſhe, muſt; work along ſhore as well as ſhe can, till it 
happens to blow freſh down the coaſt *. it is then beſt to ſtand off ſhore (as if 
bound to Perſia) through the Laccadives ; but this ought not to be attempted till 
in Latitude 10 N. for fear of being driven by the ſoutherly curreat, among the 
Maldives. Should weak land and ſea breezes, moderate variable winds, or 


ſoutherly winds prevail, her beſt way is to keep along ſhore, and not ſtand off 


till ſhe can gain nothing; and that perhaps may be in latitude 142 or 15 N. She 
need not ſtand to the weſtward, fo far as ſhips bound to Perſia, for her buſineſs 
is chiefly to the northward. As ſhe gets nothing, the wind will commonly 
veer to the rao aber "ns drawing r near St. John's, i it will come to > WOW and 
SW. a 

The following abſtracts of two pretty well-conduted voyages, TY etl 
Duncan, at this feaſon, will ſet the whole in a clear light: only obſerve that in 
both voyages, he took too wide a range in the bay. In the 1ſt voyage, when 
the wind came NNE. (being March 10, at noon) in latitude 12? 56'N. meridian 


diſtance 22 3 JE. from Point Palmiras ; and in order to bring 11 point N. in 


the latitude of 102, inſtead of ſteering Sb W. and SSW. he ought to have ſteered 
SWbs: W. and SW: W. and then for Zeloan; as above directed. | 


In the 2d voyage he took leſs range, but ſtill too much ; or ths track pres 
ſcribed is beſt. 


„ voyage 


lu both voyages he kept too near Point Gaula, and thereby loſt 2/days each | 
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voyage in doubling Cape Comorin. Ir is true, his nearneſs to Zeloan could not 
be detrimental, if at leaving it with the wind at SE. March 22, 17 54, and March 
22 and 23, 1755, he had ſteered W. for ſome time, and then WbN..&c. fo as 
to be ſure of weathering the Cape: but no perſon ought to truſt to that; becauſe 
ſometimes the wind ſets in freſh from SW. earlier than the latter end of March. 
The latter end of February, 1747, captain Rannie, in the ſhip Fanny, bound 
to Surat, had the hay-cock over Point Gaula bearing N. off ſhore 10 leagues ; 
then the wind ſet in freſh from SW. to WSW. with which ſhe carried a preſſed 
fail a-croſs the bay, in order to weather the Cape; but could not fetch it by 10 
leagues, and was 3 days in going round it, after making the land. 


Let it be remembered, that ſhips. bound to Surat, who leave Bengal a little 
later than the Succeſs Galley did, run the riſque of loſing their paſlage. 
The Leſlie loſt her paſſage ond Zeloan in March ; and * Two WE 


bound to the Maldives, who left the Pilot March 23, NS. 1739. Captain 


' Riccards, in the Ann, loſt his paſſage round Zeloan the fame year, by falling 
in with Batacalo. 


COXV. From nies Co sr to BENGAL in Jaxv Ar, FzAVAxr, 
5 Maxkcn, APRIL, May, Jvxx, Jury, AvGusT, SEPTEMBER, and OcToae. 


Between the 10th of January and iſt of February, the current commonly 
begins to creep to the northward, cloſe to the ſhores of Coromandel ; the rains 
are then done, and the weather grows mild and fair. The NE. winds, that have 
blown ſtrong near 3 months, are now eee; or perhaps land and ſea , 
from ENE. to WNW. prevail. 
Ships bound to Bengal from Madras, Pondicherry, &c. ought now to work 
cloſe along ſhore, to the northward, in the ſame manner as they are directed to 
the ſouthward, in the month of Auguſt, when bound from Bengal to this coaſt: 
they ought likewiſe to be careful not to go any diſtance from the ſhore; becauſe 
whoever does ſo, inſtead of a northerly current, with land and ſea breezes, will 
probably get into calms, and a foutherly current. They ought not now, nor in 
Auguſt, to be afraid of the ſhore; but work near, and keep the lead going, and a 
ſhip. ready to ſtay. 
The current has not, for many years, changed, in Madras Road, ſooner than 
December 30, QS. (or January 10, NS.) That happened in 1745, when gover- 
nor Morſe diſpatched the Exeter, captain Weſton, for Bengal; and a few days 
afterward, the Falmouth, captain Field. Both ſhips. got their paſſages in 12 or 
15 days; did all their buſineſs in Bengal, and were diſpatched to Europe in 
| | e. 
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| March; but negleGing to heave the wow tb Falmourh hrs: oi on 
Due Point. i VE fon ONE bot. 7-231 
On the other band, te current bas bi known not to change till the latter 
end of January, The Britannia, captain Sumner, failed out of Madras Road, 
January 8, OS. (or January 19, NS.) 1751, and could not get above where 
ſhe ed in 6 days. She then returned to the road, and waited till * current 
changed, which happened that ſeaſon to be about January 25, 8s. | 
In March and April, ſhips bound to Bengal are generally ſure of dither land 
or ſea breezes, or ſoutherly winds; their beſt way is therefore to work as above, 


only it is not ſo neceſſary to keep cloſe to the ſhore till paſt Vizagapatam. 8 


dy keeping near the ſhore, the paſſage will be got ſooner... 2 £979 2 Tus. _ $0 


During the next 4 months, ſhips. generally find [freſh Sales from the sw. 
quarter with eloudy weather; ; and along the coaſt of me e Bengal, 
frequent ſqualls with rain. $1444 013,16: M60p 

Their beſt courſe from Madras Road is NE. till r near —— latitude of 16N; then ' 
NEbN. or NNE. in the day, and NE. in the night: this will commonly bring 
them in with the land about Pondy or. Barras: if it does not, they ere _— 
dately to haul up, NbE, N. or NbW. in order to reach the ſhore. 

There are inſtances of ſhips that have ſtood as above, till in a0 Jatitudelbf 
Vizagapatam, and from thence NNE. and NW. night and day; yet have only 
fetched in wath the Falſe Point, and been puazled to know. whether it was the 
Falſe or 'True Point; which, in the night eſpecially, is eſſentiully neceſſary. — 

Ships may ſteer in ſhore with: any part of the land from Negapatnatm to Balla - 
fore, provided they heave the lead every 11 or 2 miles run; for there is not ſo 
much as 30 fathoms, 3 miles off ſhore, any where all along the coaſt, except 
on the eaſt ſide of the Armagon. When mar men with ben __ 
the lead ſhould be heaved every + mile they n. „1 

Being got in with any part of the land, wenne to —— NE. 
and NEbE, in from 25 to 30 fathoms water, keeping the lead going. When 
they draw near Manikpatnam, the water will ſhoal, and they muſt haul more to 
the eaſtward z becauſe on that coaſt the land ſtretches, ſo. Let them paſs Manik - 
patnam in 15 to 16 fathoms; then ſteer in from 12 to 14 fathoms, till paſt 
the Black Pagoda; and then in about from 17 to 18 fathoms to the Falſe Point. 
From the Falſe Point to the True Pant, in from 15 and 17 fathoms, are the beſt 
depths; and not lefs than 13, nor above 16 fathoms, neee r 
Point Palmiras. 


As ſoon 254 ſhip, i in from 14 to 15 fathoms, hag 08 a hotwal 
ſand 
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ſand off Point. Paleiras, ſhe ought! to ſteer north about 15 leagues, and then 
NNW. and NWbN. 70 OY io in 9 ebene, vw the pilot floops uſually 
"Joint 2. — 2 
Qnptain Jarnes e in Hi ſhip Jenny, from Bombay, Juns 173k, 43cd 
in the nn , erg ee, Wenn Point N 
night 5 4 
I i Junk of Bald 15575 thi {tirade ſhip): Devonihire, JEM IDS and 
the Leffic, captain Acton, coming from Madras to Bengal, were fo much afraid 
of the land, that they kept off in deep water: this carried them without the 
| hard ſoundings'that/lie- off both points; and they came into thoal water among 
the ſands, near Sagor, before they thought of hauling up for Ballaſore Road. 
The ſhual, ſdundings, and their quadrants, ſhewed their error. After fatiguin 
their people, and tearing their ſhips, fails, and rigging to-pieces, in working ink 
the monſoon (in ſtrong gales, a great ſea, many ſqualls, and rain) chiefly under 
double and treble reefed top-fails ; at the end. of a fortnight, they reached Balla. 
ſore Road. If any accident had happened to their lower maſts, they would, 
(probably) neyer have been heard of. The Aracagand Chittagong rivers, whi 
are to the leeward, cannot Win A INOS at this mo wan ere danger, 
eſpecially by ſhips i in diſtreſs. 071 00 
The caſe of the, Elizabeth: me lay 17, TOP Wet of e 0s Bro- 
thers in July; 17395 with Mr. Miller the pilot's miſtake about the points, &c. 
3 ol captain Duo can 's journal, viz. January 10 at noon, and moſt part of 
the next Gays 117.54 1 June 18 and 19, 119.56; June 8 and 9, 1755; March 10 
and x1; 1756. ou ane this ſubje&r farther; bat gr not come to 
1 
th . age pee Ache the land is moſtly high, and the ſhore lies 
NE. and NEbE. From Manikpatnam to the Black Pagoda, the land is low, and 
nothing femarkable is upon it, but Jagrenat and the Black Pagoda, The coaſt 
ſtretches ENE. aui EbN.' from the Black Pagoda, quite round Palmiras to 
Canacka Bay; and the land is fo very low, that no mark can be ſeen to aſcertain 
where a ſhip js, except ſome: ſcattered trees, and low ſandy hilfocks. Theſe 
may bg ſeen in ap RL ba but then hey ate known to good ig — 


8 & x 


bad and (chiefly. a e lng hates from wee de to e e water: 
further off this, ſoft ground, mixed with ſand: without that is all ſoft ground. 
From the Black * to the Falſe Point, and from thence to Point Palmiras, 
| the 
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Ge ech h ec nd; from the beach to. ) or 8 Habeas ces Further off 
is ſoft ground, in ſome places black, ee Wannen. 
coloured ſand, and a few broken ſhells. 

The hard flat fands that run out Sen Pre: Panicas and Falſe ang 850 
much alike to be diſtinguiſhed by their ſoundings, or any other good mark. 
Each has much the ſame depth, at the ſame diſtance from the ſhore; each has 
various coloured ſand, chiefly brown, with ſtones and ſhells; and each ſtretches 
1 great way into the ſea. That off Point Palmiras ftretches into 21 and 22 
fathoms ; that off Falſe Point, into 18 or 19 fathoms. In thoſe depths the ſpits 
being very narrow are quickly paſt, and often without being felt by the lead. 
In order to avoid bad conſequences of miſtaking one point for the other, 
(which is either being embayed between them, or running paſt Ballaſore, among 
the eaſtern ſands) a ſhip's only guidance i is the latitude obſerved, diſtance run, 
and the ſoundings. An obſervation is oſten not to be had; and the diſtance run 
(if ſhe has been long from ſeeing any known land) is very precarious, on account 
of currents. You ought therefore to endeavour to fee either Jagrenat or 
the Black Pagada ; and for that purpoſe keep well in upon the ſand that lies 
at a good diſtance; from the ſhore. Near Jagrenat, in from 11 to 1 f fathoms 
water, you will not paſs it unſeen, even if dhe woather ſhould be a little hazy. 
Your diſtance from thence to the Falſe Point is too ſmall to admit any conſider- 
able error, if the log is well attended to; conſequently, both your. diſtance run, 
from ſeeing the Pagoda, and the hard ſoundings off Falſe Point, will aſcertain 
where you are; and you may boldly ſtand on NEbE and NE. to Point Palmiras. 
If, after ſeeing ithe high land, bad weather, or the night, prevents your ſecing 
the Pagodas; 92 5 thought near Jagrenat, take care to be in 13 or 14 fathoms. 
The ſhore ſtretching well to the eaſtward, will make you ſteer from EN E. to 
EbN. perhaps E. Upon theſe courſes you will (when paſt the Pagodas) loſe the 
hard ground, and deepen the water to 16 or 17 fathoms. Then ſteer NEbE. 
and NE, this will carry you along in 16 and 17 fathoms, or at maſt 18 fathoms: 

without this you ought not to go; and when you are within about a mile of the 
{and off the Falſe Point, the water will perhaps deepen 1,or 15. fathom ; but conti- 
nuinga NE.courſe, will quickly ſhoalit again towhat it was before; or perhaps you 
will have a fathom or two leſs, hard fand, which is the ſounding: off the Falfe 
Point. From thence euntinuętyour courſe about NEbE. in 15 to 1 fathoms, and 
that will certainly bring you on the hard brown ſand off Point Palmiras, in 
from 14 to 16 fathoms. - Vhen you find nh Donn ſand, af ſeg 
= &c. as above directed. ien 17 
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1 by misfortune, or otherwiſe, you ſee no land A leaving Madras, or 
. have had no obſervation or reckoning, that can be depended on, and are ſure of 
being ſomewhere between Point Palmiras and Ganjam (called Carepave in the 
Coaſting Pilot) even then you may go to Ballaſore, with the greateſt faſcty, by 
your lead, Suppoſe for inſtance ſuch a ſhip is, at this ſeaſan, ſtanding; in for the 
| land NW. with thick weather, and a freſh gale from the ſouthward, and in the 
| evening ſhe ſtrikes ground in 25 or 30 fathoms ; let her ſtand on · NW. without 
fear (heaving the lead briſkly, and getting all ready for veering) till in 17 or 
fathoms; then veer round, and ſteer NEbE. If upon this courſe the water 
ſhoals pretty quickly, let her ſtand on to 16, 15, 14 and 13 fathoms; this laſt 
89 will be hard ſand, and plainly ſhew the ſhip to be between Manikpatnam and 
ary dhe Black Pagoda, She muſt then haul off EbN. and E. till the water deepens 
co 16 fathoms; whence, ſteering as above directed, ſhe will find the funding 
off Falſe Point, and afterward off Point Palmiras. If ſteering NEbE. in 16 and 
17 fathoms, carries her along in much the fame depth, ſoft ground or mud and 
fand, the is cither between the Black Pagoda and Falſe Point, or between'Falſe 
Point and Point Palmiras : let her therefore continue ſteering NEbE, and NE. in 
15 to 17 fathoms; and ſhe will certainly come to hard ſandy ſoundings from 14 
to 16 fathoms. To know whether' theſe ſoundings are near the Frue or Falſe 
Point, let her continue her courſe ; and if it is the Falſe Point, ſhe will carry 
along much the ſame depth of water, ſoft ground, with ſometimes mixtures of 
dark fand and, ſhells, from 9g'or.10 leagues, and then come upon the hard ſand 
ſoundings off Point Palmiras; but upon a NE. courſe, the water deepens a or 3 
fathoms, perhaps æ or 5, upon being paſt Point Palmiras. If ſo, ſhe ente 
inſtantly to haul up NNW. and NW N. for Ballaſore Road; the water will then 
|  ſhoal very gradually, and ſhe will come into ſoft ground, with various mixtures 
. bf ſand, ſinall fhells (moſtly broken) gravel, and dark-coloured rotten Fo 
den ar be eaſilʒj crumbled to- pieces. A. 
From this it plainly appears, that failing Aung ſhore; i in ache of 80 high unde 
and Pagodas, is the moſt ſatisfactory, and the ſhorteſt way; and that otherwiſe 
no ſhip has reaſon to 4, lie-to, or ſhorten fail to ſee the Pagodas or Point 
Palmiras becauſe with a moderate attention to her courſe, and depth of water, 
The may ſail ſafely to Ballaſore, without ſeeing any of them. She need not be 
directed by the precarious: colour of the ground, but by from ; to 5 fathoms 
increaſed depth of water, which no man can well miſtake ; 'and it is certainly 
what all ſhips will find, after coming upon the hard ſand off Point Palmiras, even 


by ſteering NEN ot NEbN. No matter whether they ſtrike firſt the _ 
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fand in 14 or 18 fathoms. Nor let any think the depths here mentioned are 
too near the ſhore ; they are far from it : no miſchief can ever happen by keep- 


ing in this track; but many ſhips have ſuffered by keeping too far off. 


Ships that go from Madras to Bengal in September, generally fail with a fair 


wind, but ſhould fail more eaſterly than in the preceding months; and the later 


in this month they leave Madras, the wider range they ought to take to the 
eaſtward. For example, admit that Point Palmiras bears NEN. from Madras, 


and a ſhip fails from Madras between the iſt and middle of September: her beſt 


way will be (with a fair wind) to ſhape her courſe fo as to keep Point Palmiras 
2 points on her larboard bow, for ſome days; that is, ſteer from Madras Road 
ENE. 193 miles: this will bring the point to bear NEbN then to ſteer NEbE, 


164 miles, and the point will then bear NNE. then ſteer NE. about 116 miles, 


and the point will bear about NbE. then ſteer NEbN. 78 miles, and the point 
will then bear N. then ſteer NNE. 50 miles, and the point will bear about 


NbW. near 100 miles diſtance ; and the neareſt part of Orixa will be alſo 70 or 
$ miles off, From this if the wind blows briſk from SW. ſhe ought to ſteer 


NbE. and N. till ſhe brings Point Palmiras to bear about WNW, or WbN. ſhe 
will then have Ballaſore Bay open, and perhaps ſoundings, and ſo may boldly 
ſteer in NW. for the road. But if (when the point bears NbW. 100 miles off) 
the winds are light and variable, ſhe had better keep on NNE. and NbE. till 
in about the latitude of Point Palmiras, and then haul up NW. for the road. 
This range will exceed the direct diſtance above 40 miles; yet, by avoiding the 
current hover the Coaſt of Orixa and Golconda, ſhe will greatly ſhorten the 
paſſage. Although ſome ſhips, with a ſtrong Aue, have run it along ſhore, at 
this ſeaſon, others have failed in the attempt, and, beſides prolonging their 
paſſage, have ſuffered great inconveniencies. 


The French ſhip Union, from Baſſorah, left Madras in September 17 38, and | 


was bound to Bengal. With a freſh gale from SW. ſhe ſteered as is e 
done in June, and reached Ballaſore Road in 5 days and a half. 

Three days aſter the Union failed, (September 5, 1738) the pee 
captain Sutcliffe (from Baſſorah) left Madras, and bound to Bengal. With a 
freſh gale from SW. ſhe failed as the Union did, and got very near Jagrenat 
Pagoda in 4 days. Here it fell calm, and a ſtrong current running to the SW. 
captain Sutcliffe who was an experienced ſeaman) declared, that the freſh SW. 
winds had deceived him, and that he muſt, at any rate, get off ſhore. He was 


obliged often to Y in deep water, and the wind being faint, chiefly from - 
E. 921 ESE. bis ſhip was driven almoſt as far ſouthward as Vizagapatam, before 
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it could be done. Being got öff More it laſt, "The loft the current; aud 
to the NEward, as above ckrected! * Shs Bebel Ballafore in 1 f duch froth 
Madras ; ſo that ſhe was 26 days in getting leſs than 50 leagues,” | 

The ſame day that captain Sutcliffe left Madras, the Gamberoon Merle, 
captain Riccards, arrived tliere from Ben; 1 (having worked up along more, in 
Auguſt, by the help of the current, 8005 che wind; which is commonly called 
the Auguſt paſſage). She was lad with tice, Kc. this ſhe delivered, and 
in ſtead of ballaſt took in a load of falt. She failed : again for Bengal, September 
| 17, which was twelve days after the Expedition ; and though ſhe had but 
indifferent winds, by ranging eaſtward (as above 1 8 ſhe got! into Ballaſore 
Road the fame day with the Expedition. 

If a ſhip fails after the middle of September, it is beſt to- keep Piat Palnicas 
about 3 points on the larboard bow, for ſome time; therefore let her ſteer from 
Madras Road, as follows, viz. EbN. about 1 53 miles, ENE. i4i miles, NEbE, 
116 miles, NE. 90 miles, NEbN.. 179 miles, and then N. till ſhe has loundings 
in from 40 to 50 fathoms, which ou ght to be abut 100 miles EbN or EIN. 
from Point Palgniras': ſo much as le Is leſs, the has been {et to, the weltwird by 
the current. 

If the falls about the end bf ER & lter, but Webel Ait var 
winds, it is proper to take a wider range; and therefore ſhe ought to fail from 
| Madras, as follows, viz. EbN. 153 miles, ENE. 2 258 miles, NEbE. 187 mules, 
NNE. 204 miles; and then N. till ſhe get ſoundings in about 40 to 50 fathoms, 
which ought to be about 180 555 EbN. or ENE. from Point Palmiras; but 
ſhips generally find themſelves do the weſtward of this account: ſhe muſt then 
coaſt along weſtward to Ballaſore. See the directions for next month. 

By theſe ranges it is not intended to give each exact courſe and diſtance that 
a ſhip ought to make (the variable winds render exactneſs impraQicable) but 
only to point out the beſt tracts, by following of which (if the winds permit) 
ſne will commonly make a ſpeedier paſſage than by any other method. Late 
thips meet frequently with light variable winds, and ought rather to range more 
eaſterly than is here preſcribed. On the contrary, ſhips being got near the 
latitude of Point. Palmiras, with briſk ſoutherly winds; inſtead of ſteering N. 
had better haul op! NNW. NW. and War: as by why the Pre to the 
unnd of W.' 

Many ſhips 60 to Bengal, m Madras and * neigtibourink plies; n 
derten thinking they are far enough to the eaſtward, fall in with the Coaſt 
of Orixa: tris ariſes from their going too far northward before they get I 
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eaſting: thereby they meet with light variable winds and weſterly: currents. 
Let ſuch ſtrike off ſnore immediately, until they get into the track above men- 
mentioned, and follow it. 'The'reaſare of this will * from 0 ae 
inſtances. 8 

The Heathcote Indiaman, and Famy eme ſhip, bach to Bengal; failed in 
company from Madras, September 13, 1740; but not keeping enough to the 
caſtward, they fell in with the land off Pondy or Barva. The Heathcote imme- 
diately put off ſhore, and by taking a range eaſtward, got to Bengal about October 
13; but the Fanny, attempting to get her paſſage along the coaſt, met nothing 
but light winds, calms, and ſtrong currents to the SW. till November. Then 
the monſoon began with a freſh gale from NNE: and NE. with which ſhe was 
glad, at laſt, to croud under her courſes, and take a range eaſtward ; by this 


means ſhe reached Bengal late in December, neee 
Arab horſes, for want of water. 


Six days after the Heathcote and Fanny left Madras, September 19, 1740, the 
William and Mary ſnow failed from Madras for Bengal; and by failing eaſtward 
(as above directed) got to Calcutta in 25 days. It appeared afterward, by com- 


paring journals, that at the time the Fanny was becalmed, in ſhore, between the 


latitudes 18? and 19 N. the ſnow in the fame latitude had a briſk gale at WSW. 
This wind gradually decreaſed till ſne got into the latitude of 215 N. where ſhe 
had ſoundings9o fathoms, and was above 50 leagues eaſtward of Ballaſore. As 
the breezes were very faint, ſhe was deſirous of getting into ing ground, and 
for that purpoſe Reered right in ſhore North: then it fell calm, and: continued 
ſo for a week, were which time un drove with the den and current vp to Bal- 
laſore Road. £31 Af | 

To — how en Was Ain, i muſt be PNG that from Ballaſore, 
as far as 60 or 70 leagues eaſtward, and as high up the River Hugbley as 
Ingellee, the firſt part of the ebb tide runs E. then ESE. SE. and 88E. S. SSW. 
SW. and WSW. then the ebbis done; and the flood tide! begins to run on the 
oppoſite points, viz, W. WNW. NW. NNW. N. NNE. NE. and ENE. the 
flood is then done, arid the ebb begins again to run eaſt ; but at this ſeaſon of 
the year, the freſhes from the river cauſe much ſtronger: ebb tides or currents to 
the WSW. and SW. than the flood: tide in the et ert 0 ebb = 
tor the ſame reaſon, ruus much longer.. 

The ſnow, therefore, uſually 9 to 45 in 9 or to FOR water, 
when the flood tide began to ſet to the eaſtward of north: ſhe lay at H during 
Wen flood, and firſt of the ebb tide, but got under weigh as ſoon 
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as the ebb tide got to the weſtward of ſouth, and drove out SSW--SW. and 
WSW. ſo that when the flood began to ſet W. ſhe was perhaps in from 20 to 23 
fathoms, and from thence continued driving WNW. N NNW. and N. till 
in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, where ſhe again ed. 

A ſhip that fails in October, ought to take a wider range than in rute 
Let ſuch, therefore, if the winds permit, ſteer from Madras Road E. 227, EbN; 
3?, ENE. 45?*, NEbE. 3?, and then NE; till they ſee the Coaft of Arrakan; 
But the SW. monſoon is now almoſt done, and that from the NE. commences, 
and the winds will ſeldom or never permit ſuch a track to be followed therefore 
ſhe ought to be careful not to go within it, except when, near the Arrakan 
Coaſt, ſhe has ſtrong SW. winds; then her buſineſs will be to avoid that | 
and ſteer NNE. N. and NNW. till in ſoundings, and then along the ſhore to 
Ballaſore Road. If ſhe has light variable winds, ſhe ought to take a wider range 
than is preſcribed; particularly with NE. winds ſhe ought not (till far eaſtward) 
to ſteer to the NNW. for that will certainly loſe her paſſage: but rather ſhe 

ought to ſteer EbS. ESE. and SEbE. by this perhaps ſhe may loſe 17 29 or 35 of 
Latitude; but then ſhe will get caſting, which is chiefly wanted; for when ſhe 
has got well to the eaſtward, he is always ſure of oY to carry her N. Nbw. 
and NNW. | 

Some people judge it abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the Coat of Arrakan, but it 
is not: late ſhips had better ſee it; becauſe that, in ſome meaſure, ſecures the 
paſſage. The following examples are for 1748; becauſe during the months of 
October and November, that year, there were leſs NW. and more Ready NE. 
Winds, than had been known for many years. 

The Bombay-Caſtle Indiaman, captain Brown, bound to bengal, left Pond- 
cherry Road, October 2, 1748, and with light breezes from SE. to SW, and 
WSW. was, the'6th at noon, in latitude 135 N. meridian: diſtance” 3? 3rE. 
The 4 next days ſhe had light variable winds and much calms, ſo that, the 
10th at noon, her htitude obſerved was 13? 14'N. meridian diſtance 4? 49E. 
Here moderate and other faint northerly winds began, and-continued between the 
N. and E. with ſcarce any intermiſſion all the paſſage. - With theſe winds ſhe 
ſtood cloſe hauled, commonly ESE. and EbN. and ſometimes tacked and ſtood 
NbE. to NNW. to the 24th, at noon, when her latitude obſerved was 12? 54'N, 
meridian diſtance from Pondicherry 1 3?.32'E. Half an hour afterward ſhe ſaw 
the Great Andamans from SEx E. to ENE E. 10 or 12 leagues off. At ſun- 
ſet they were 4 leagues off ſhore, in 46 fathoms, fine ſandy ground. Sent their 
boat in thore to ſound, and found even ſoundings to within a mile of the ſhore, 


where 
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where were 20 fathoms. She continued working to the NNW. and eaſtward, 
as the wind permitted ; and Od ober 29, at ſun- ſet, the north end of the A. 
mans bore from SWbS. to SSE E. diſtance about 5 leagues. 

The Fanny, captain Rattnie, failed from Cuddalore to Bengal, Oct. 5, 1748, 
and with winds from the NE. quarter, ſteered, cloſe hauled, between EbN. and 
NEbE. till ſhe has made, by her reckoning, 11? meridian diſtance E. and was in 


would permit) till in latitude 18?N. and meridian diſtance 102E. That day the 
was, by obſervation, 20 miles ſouthward of aecount, which cauſed a fufpicion 
of drawing too near the Coaſt of Orixa. She tacked, and ſtood over between 
EbN. and SEbE. till ſhe made her meridian diſtance 16? 3o'E. and was, by 
obſervation, in latitude 17 N. Several appearances of ſmall birds, &c. made them 
judge the Arrakan ſhore to be near ; but they did not ſee it. The wind coming 
to EbN. ſhe tacked and ſtood, cloſe hauled, NbE. to NNW. this carried her to 
Ballaſore, having juſt weathered Point Palmiras in 18 fathoms water; and made 
13? meridian diſtance from Cuddalore, during a paſſage of fix weeks. 


Indiaman and Succeſs galley (both bound to Bengal) failed from Pondicherry, and 
with the ſame wind as the Fanny had, from the NE. quarter. They ſtood, cloſe 
| hauled, between EbN. and SEbE. till they were to the eaſtward of the Nicobar 
Iſlands, and then tacked and ſtood northward; paſſed the Cocos, coaſted the 
Arrakan Coaſt, took in ſonie water at the Ifland of Cudeba or Cubeb, and eroſſed 
over to Ballaſore, which they reached, after a paſſage of 6 weeks. 


as they failed much faſter than the Fanny (and perhaps better than moſt ſhips 
in the world) it is probable they would have got their paſſage 8 or ten days 
ſooner, if they had followed the route taken by the Fanny; for the ſufficiently 
avoided the current that runs along the Coaſt of Orixa, without taking ſo wide 
a range; however, the range taken by the Succeſs and Lapwing makes the paſſage 
the more ſecure. 


BenGAL. 


Ships coming from China to Bengal in December, by keeping cloſe to Junk- 
ſellon Head, and from thence ſtanding northward, cloſe. hauled, commonly 
weather the Andaman, and ſometimes. the Cocos Iſlands ; but they never 
make it their buſineſs to fee either TE” Negrais or the Coaft of Arrakan, 
They 


latitude 92N. She then tacked and ſtood between NbE and NW. (as the wind 


This was the route taken by the Lapwing Indiaman and Succeſs galley ; but 
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The day after the Fanny left Cuddalore (October 6, 1748) the Lapwing 
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They afterward ſtand on toward the bottars of the'bay'; but when the wind 
comes too far northward, they tack and run tothe caſbard-; and ent ie oy 


eaſtward, they ſteer again to the northward. 


The channel eaſtward of the Andaman Iſles eee nor is 04 


any thing under water to hurt a ſhip, except they go very near the ſhore. 


Narcondam is an high ſteep iſland, which may be ſeen 14 leagues off, and 
hath deep water all round it. The ſmall iſland laid down to the ſouthward of 


Narcondam, in the Engliſh Pilot book, and about EbN. from the Nicobars, 


doth not exiſt. Monday, by ſome called High Iſland, near the Great  Anda- 
man, is very high, and has no ground at 100 fathoms, 2 leagues off it. The 
north end of the Andamans is a fair pretty high ſhore, and good ſoundings 
along it. Captain Barton, one voyage, juſt weathered the NE. point of it, 
in 8 fathoms ; but that was too near, for he was not 2 : a mile from the 
' ſtrand. The Cocos Iſlands are pretty high, and have many trees; but the 
Preparis are lower, and more barren. There are regular ſoundings round 
theſe cluſters of iſlands. The channel between the Andamans and Cocos, 
alſo that between the Cocos and Preparis, is en * and govds the water alſo 
is deep. 5 

Many ſhips, after reaching the Coalt-of 1 80 have hat much at a loſ 
in crofling over to Ballaſore, ſome having judged themſelves at the Braces, 
when they were ſcarcely half way: ſome, too much. afraid of the ſands, have 
run paſt Point Palmiras z while others, too little afraid of them, or not con- 
ſidering how the Coaſt lies, have got ſuddenly 1 into the ſhoal water: others again 
have been obliged to ride a bard gale at 4, in the open ſea; and ſome have loſt 
a month in working up this coaſt, - when they had no occaſion to loſe an 
hour. 

The Heſter Indiaman failed 1 len. September 4, 1705, nr to 
Bengal. She worked along the Arrakan Coaſt, and had the laſt fight of it 
October 6, being pretty high land, bearing NE. about 10 leagues off: her 
latitude, by account, 20? 400 N. Twelve days afterward, getting ſuddenly 
from 6 to 5 fathoms, they thought themſelves at the foot of the Braces, and 
and Med in 5 fathoms ouze and ſand; latitude obſerved, 212 21'N. meridian 
diſtance from the Arrakan Ccaſt 3? 25 W. at the ſame time, ſaw land oo | 
N. to NW. about 6 leagues off. From thence the gunner was ſent aſhore in 
the pinnace, to enquire where they were; he returned the 2oth, with an 
account, that all was low drowned land, deſtitute of inhabitants. At the 
ſame time they met a company's ſloop going to Chittigong, who told them 

| F ; ; their 


. Fe 


their lter arid that ey were 100 rilles eaſtward of Sagor Ile. They then 
made the beſt of their way to the weſtward, and reached Ballaſore October 
24, baving made 5* 3o' meridian diſtance, (i ncluding allowance for currents, 


according to their beſt judgment) from the Arrakan "Coaſt to 6! fithoms, in 
fight of the Bankſhall kouſs at Ballaſore. Before they faw the ſloop, they | 


bn ſoundings ſometimes. Soon after, by ſteering too northerly, they got 


into ſhoal water; ſhe alſo rid at 45 in 18 fathoms water, a whole bes ae and 

morning, in a hard gale of wind, in latitude 21? 12'N, 

Captain Glen, in a country ſhip, by keeping in from 22? to 242 (from 

Sagor Ifle) paſt Point Palmiras, and got into ſhoal water near Falſe Point, 
from whence ſhe was 8 days in working round into Ballaſore Road, The 
Bombay Caſtle Indiaman, already mentioned, would have done the ſame ; for 
without the Point, in 23 fathoms, ſhe was ſteering WNW. with the wind at 
NE. and NEbN. but luckily in the morning ſaw a country ſhip cloſe hauled 3 
ſhe did the ſame, and upon a NWbN, and NNW: W. courſe juſt weathered 
Point Palmiras, in 17 fathoms water. 

November 17, 17 59, the Prince . Indiaman, bound to Bengal. was, 
January 8, at noon, in latitude 21? 12 N. per obſervation, 1? 5 W. meridian 
diſtarice from the Broken Iſlands of Arrakan, depth 20 fathoms, From this 
point with the wind at NE. the run (the gth) 35 miles WNW. and had very 
even ſoundings, gradually ſhoaling to 12 fathoms, by 10 PM. The next 
hour, ſhe ſteered the fame courſe 4 miles, and pr her water quick to 
15, 17, 23 fathoms, at 11 PM. hauled up NW. but in 4 an hour (running 
1; mile) had from 35 to 40 fathoms, then no ground at 90 fathoms ; upon 
which they wore to the eaſtward, but immediately having ground again 100 
fathoms, wore and ſtood WbN. to WbS. 8 miles, and had ſoundings from 
100 fathoms, to 50, 24, 18, 10, and 5 fathoms, ſtiff clay: wore again and 
ſteered SES. then had from 5 to 25, and preſently no ground. They con- 
tinved this courſe 14 hour, when they hauled gradually round to S. 88 W. and 
WSW. chen ſtruck ground 45 fathoms, at 11 AM. The next hour ſhe run 
4 miles WN. and had 36 fathoms, latitude obſerved 21? 5 N. meridian 
diſtance, 3? 2 W. from Arrakan Iſlands. Having a freſh gale at NE. the run 

next day W. 28 miles, and was then in 15 fathoms. At 8 PM. ſteered WbN, 
7+ miles ; depth 141 13, 15. At 9 PM. ſteered then WNW. 16 miles, 15 
to 16 fathoms; but by lying-to, to ſpeak to a ſloop, ſhe deepened to 22 
fatboms. Hauled up NWbW. 3: miles, and had the fame depths ; therefore 
lautes NW. 2 miles, and had 5o fathoms; then NWbN. 5 miles, and had 17 

16, 
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16, 14 3 Edged away NW. z miles, and had 10 FIR 12, 12 
flathoms; then NWbW. 5 miles, and had ſoundings, *11, 11, 210, and 10 
__ * fathoms. It was then 8 AM. and the ſaw the pilot floops. bearing SWbs. 

Ĩn]ꝗ the foregoing accounts, the days of the month are according to the Julian 
„„ or Old Style, which is 11 n hae than New 1 E 
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1 a Mr. Nichelſon's Kerben vs W Fmetlt Madras, Mr gets 
* Illand Diego Rayes, or Rodrigues, in the South. l gl Monſoon, 


1 | Cs 5 o Rxvn. Of the Paſuge from Mxpras to the IsLan Ropkroves. 


This iſland is called by ſome, Diego Rayes, by others. Diego Roiz, and by 
others Rodrigues. It is kruated about 16? of longitude eaſtward of the middle 
| of Madagaſcar, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a ſmall iſland. near. the equi- 
; naoctial, whoſe longitude is 6* more eaſtward, and which is properly named 
- _ Diego Rayes. 

+ be Elizabeth failed from Madras, i in company with his Majeſty's /"S 
| under the command of Commodore Tiddeman, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1761. 
We continued working along ſhore to the ſouthward, taking all advantages of 

the ſea and land winds, and found little or no current, either for or againſt us. 
On the oth, being off Trankabar, the Commodore was perſuaded to put off 
beute coaſt; accordingly did ſo, and vn the 11th found we had a ſtrong northerly 
current-againſt us: by obſervation we were 2.5 miles to the northward of account, 


and the next day 28 miles; tried the current, and found it ſer I knot 2 farhoms, 
 . NbE, and had the winds from SE. to SW. 


Theſe ſtrong northerly currents obliged us to ſtand in again for the coaſt, and 
Saeed us to abide by our firſt plan of operation, which was, to keep 
along the coat as far as Negapatnam, and from thence ſtretch over for Zelban, 
to water at 'T rinkamalay ; ; then coaſt it along that iſland as far as the Friar's- 
Hood , and from thence take our departure for Diego Roiz, or Rodrigues. 
The 1 3th-and r4th, the current ſet us each day 22 miles to the northward. 
On the 14th, at 10 PM. ſaw the land, Calderoon Wood bearing weſt. From 
thence we worked along ſhore, and Med occaſionly, having the current only 
from 3 to 5 fathoms to the northward. The 15th, at noon, were off Nega- 
patam, and took our departure from it, for Trinkamalay. From the day we 
| left Trankabar, and ſtood off the coaſt to the time we fell in with ag 
Wood 
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time we-4Jed in the Back Bay, was 4 days : which ewe, that, if - wh had 5 


kept in ſhvre, we fhould haue been at Triuk ama at the time we ſell in 
with Calderbon; Which was A days loſt. 774 R e 31 81 reg. 
Oa che th, Sund ud chrent z and on the 19th; at noon; the flag-haif 
point it Trinhamay hore: WSW, about 5 feagves: bene we had ſtreng 
WSW. Winds, and were ſet 34 miles 0 che ſouthward of account. Thi _ 
18th, at ideght;, ed i Back Bay, Trink. Tha soth having - 
completed out watering: wee weighed from: thence, nl Os 
winds. Ir e ee ee 28 e 0 109% 92876 er 
We coulted it"itong Zdloan. jibe of theres and kind-breezes from SE. 
to SW. and W. and found little eee ao ther pri. the: eveningy 
wok our depaltüre From. che Priat's ad. % ano, amd bigs gw Wipontib 
In our 'paſſige ſtom Telbem io the eee e had freſh ſteady 


winds,” variable, and intermixed- with calms ; from thence, had the winde in 
the SE. quarter,” generally from ESE. to E. foon indreafing to freſih gates, 
which cotitined in the way e off. which land we arrived. the 
t th e BojtdiBers". rg ö dug zu tf 2vzil aw 369 A 7067 


os Ae bp. ll Meg Met” 


cexvut. 4 Deſcription of the I81.awp;Ropmanne...,, 1 


ble from) s w). es BW. from the:equinoRial ine us lativade g 18. bad late Bit 


| Ries f g find Aint i ti 199-40'S. and longitude 63 21K. e 


from London. The bongitude we made; From the eaſt edaſt of Zeloan, in the 
_ parrallel of theFriar's Hood, home to Rodrigues,+ was (349: 40 W. fe aliat, 
allowing that part of Zeloan in 82? 4 E. from London, it wil make Rodri- 
gues to lie only in 607 22 E. from London,” N 
leagues to the-taftward of this ifland, was then 99 3 5; about 3 miles off the 
eaſt end of it; 1% 34/5 in the road of Hatbbur, * add 8 og leagude'rs * | 
the weſtward of t and, 192 ro" weſterly, 1) „ lic e ds wo 
This iſland is high and racuntainobs, d bel cn ces Tor 
as if it had een thaped by an earthqualibyt® ' Belitg ſeat 
level lad'vpon the whole ifland ; and it ic er Where 
and 5 b 


mrubs, Kr. It is about 1 ß 5 or 16 nbles long, rene with 
reefs of riet nd Mei in ſome places 3, 4 57 1 more or leſs, 
from the ſhore, except the NE. part of the iſland, which | bells to: having. 

within 2 a mile of the ſhbre, 16, 18, nd" 26 fathers; Frein chis depth as ycu 
and to dhe günter, you 118 nn kuthorns, | 3 2 
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off ed eee beg, .farther.to the, weltward: the 
| fouhdingd-ure more-gradual-) „ „ wrt, ao led gn! eee 

Near the middle of che iſland:there” is remarkable 'high peak, whüch is a 
e ere for the road or harbour: when this peak bers ſouth, Yu are 
a· breaſt of the road ; when it bears from SM. to SSE. you may ſtand in ſhore 
to 6 or 18 fathoms, gradual ſoundings: The bottom in general is coral rocks 
—_ you may find ſomie few. ow, a meaty 7e ſuch King 


Hr thi ater drepeninig . 54,495 151 4 in 


|  ſome'places, more or leſs, and then no ſoundings, 3 or 4 miles off hore, 


Diaoring the-qavtcks we:crulzed vf this-ſlapds, Ihave gbſeryed, fas . 
days together, the curredt fun ſo ſtrong to the weſtward, that it was with great 
difficulty we could keep our ſtation, wath a conſtant preſs;of {gil on theo ſhip, © 
and often found that we loſt giound ſor ſeveral days-tugether. --At other times 
I have obſerved the current: tun as» ſtrong to the eaſtward; and when it has 
| blown ſuch a gale of wind, as to put us under cloſe reefed twp-fails;' we haye got 
ground, or at leaſt held oun on for ſeverab days together.. In moderate wea- 
ther, chile lying- to for B. 10, lor zᷣ hours together, the eurrent has kept us 
up, ſo that we have held our own. . The current ange the 
full and change of the moon. 8 | 
Tho winds blow conſtantly between the E. auch the SE. — very 
ſtrong gales, with; ſhawers. of rain ; and moſt frequently, freſh. gales,, with fair, 
cloudy, or hazy weather z lometiaes the Weather is;moderate, fair, and clears 
_ andthe ſeà extremely Gapoth for: iaveral. days. together Ein angeben. 
bade eee ee it un 358 M e 0 mtg als e 
There is a good-raad-or harbour or the north-eaſt. fide. of, this iſland; right 
under che peak, This is, called Matheyrren, Bay-] There is a ſmall ot of 
level land between! a hills, with a level ſandy beach, that extends along ſhore. , 
for about : a mile, and ſeems to form à ſmall l Kind of bay, in. the middle of 
which ſtaud a. 19 mall wogden houſes; one, larger than the reſt, was the 
habitation of a rench Sorernoct, as We called him; be was a lieutenant i in the 
Erench Eaſt-India, Company's. ſervice, and. had his family there, a ſurgeon, and 
 ſeverali las eh, in ofder to get à quentity f fea aud land turtle jp readineſs to 
ſeiid tos Mauritips when che veſſels artived from thence, which ape e : 
empiuys 1 pry that ſerwice. ont tt nag A 70 211) 003% oe ol; a: 
1 Th s fogdd ol harbour is very 1 tafe-when (you are ins J mar 40 in 32, 
1 1h eine OM ground, | 1 
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is very, thallow whereby the landing at low water is very bad.” Our Whole 
ſquadron went in and 4eld in this Road (Mathewren Bay) through the 
eaſtern channel, though. it. is very difficult of acceſs;. therefore 1 can give no 
p per diepctions for falling into this road through it,” ei 8 | 

"Wo were obliged, after a great deal of trouble in 1 Sunding to find out wis 5 
channel, to buoy and beacon it off i a perde anner; the ſoundin 
being very irregular, one caſt 10 of ra, the next 5. 4. 3. or 21 fathoms; = 
bottom all ſharp coral rocks like: pyramids. I have been with a boat on the top 
of one of theſe pyramids in in à calm, when, the water very clear, Teo 
ſee it very plain, "and had 31 fathbms at the boat's bow, and e aeg 
at the ſtern; the top of this rock was not bigger than a 4 ſhipꝰs miaen· top. 

| Notwithſtanding the intriesey of this channel” leading into the road, ns 
ſhips have blundered into and out of this place; and though ſome of them 
have ſtruck pretty hard upon theſe rocks, have eſcaped without being loſt. 1 

A ſmall ſhip, that draws no more than 12 or 13 feet water, may run into 
this road over all, by keeping the peak SbWEW. or SbWIW. and the gavertior's: 
houſe, if ſtanding, S8WIiW or SS WW. With: theſe toarks-fach 4/ſhip! may | 
run In clear of all danger, but will have irregular ſoundings. I Sls 

| "Whilſt che ſquadron lay at Rodrigues, great pains was taken to ſound; and 
ſurvey ; this harbour. We diſcovered a very fine, open, and clear paſſage to 
the w which we call the Lee ward or Weſtern Channel, never before. 
known. Ships uſed to go out the way they came in : this was more difficult 

and dangerous than going in; for they ran athwart the dangerous ſhoal of 

rocks called the Middle Ground, ſeveral places thereof being ſo ſhoal that the 
ſea breaks on it in a freſh gale of wind. In ſome, places you may have 3 HS 
at others 23, 2, and 14 fathom: theſe are all Arent wong, with 6, 77 br 
g fathoms water between them, 

1 ſhould -look:ypon it pext to. « miracle for a great ſhip,to. 80 out 1 
all theſe ſhoals (as they always go out with a ſcant wind) although fome hips. 
have been lucky enough to do it. | 

The marks to go/ out of the. road or harbour, though, the 1 br 
Weſtern Channel, are, to run ſo far to the weſtyrard as to bring the peak about ; 
a ſail's breadth to the eaſtward of the governor's houſe. Keep the peak. fo, - *: 7 
or a little more open to the eaſtward of the governor's houſe ;; and that will  * 
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lead you out in a ſafe and clear channel. Your courſe out will be about N, by W. | 0 
and the peck will bear about SE. You will have 17, 18, 16, 13, fa, and A 
e ob | | A* * . R 3 — 25 2. bo Ne + 00 | a ot 
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Plenty of water may be got here; near "the governor's. houfb-iorarorining 
ſtream of good water. There are ſeveral other good Uwes, fe 
bay, and all good water. There is alſo plenty of fire Mood for cutting. In 
October and November, 1761, all our W ee e 
with great eaſe. tn Yor 3 e 
"Here is abundance of ſeveral forts of fiſh; thoſ caught . hook and line 
mM deep water, are reckoned unwholſore and of à poiſonous 1 tho got 
| . in a ſaine, or net, in -ſhore, are excceding: good and wWholeſome. 
"bib ie Pei platty' of fea and and turtle, particularly. hn we 
iet dar Gick"poople enttrety upon them, and ſerved the ſhips companies 
Frag _ feverat tys in 4 week'with them. Here are manatecs, which are good and 
© - whiclfome food; but herbs and vegetables are very ſearce, no part of the iſland 
8 deligeultivated,” execpt- x finall garden of the governor's. 
: The ! ſoil, is rich. und fertile, and would produce auy Mi banks or planted 
"Sk: Many things _ here 3 ae as limes, oranges, figs, long- 
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on * ſt of December, 17617, we failed for India, with ll ts : 
in company. Fon de mand Rodriguts to tativads 2 8. wo made longitude - 
from therice 7? 360 E. found the variation 12? 34 W. and had the wind from 
ESE. to NE. but moſtiy in the NE, quarter; and ſometimes to the weſtward 
of north. In the above latitude, we found the winds variable, with ſqqualls 
and rain; this kin# of | weather continued to latitude 2 2008. the winds 
variable, but moſtiy between NW and SW. The longitude: made to the 
kſt · mentioned latitude 129 E. from Rodrigues, and there found the variation 
7* e "Then, wa had the SE. unde Tam E. 40 SEW. this, continued to 
ktitude 102 48. and longitude made from Rodrigues, 182, 39 E. there the 
rariation was 20 W. From thence: to latitude 17 N. and - longitude, from 
Rodrigues, aBE: che variation was 3 E. Freſh gales, and cloudy fqually- 
weather, wi much iin; the -winds + vecring: from E. to SE. 8. SSW. and 
WSW. eee een und NW. and back to. SW. again. . 
latitude 17N. to 35 4 N. near the ſame meridian, and the variation 48 E, had 

new vnkabdls though moſtly from SW. to NW. and N. and ſometimes 
calm. Then had the NE. monſoon, or ſteady moderate gales, from NNE. to 
'ENE. this continued all the way to Pullicat and Madras, with ſine, clear, 
pleaſant weather, and ſmooth wuter. We arrived at Madma, dhe abt of 
January, e e nn. to Pulle. Fo, 


CCXR, Of « Paſſage from Mans as to TrnrAnALar . the lil 
unn, OC to Jous the PRTTY Monsoon. 


'We Kalle from Madras the oth of April, 1762, and had e ben ws a 4 
| and fair weather, with ſore ſmooth, water ; the winds chiefly'from ESE. to Ns „ 
8. SW. and Tomndtimes SW. Sometimes we had the winds in the NE. „ 
quarter, and then the breezes were freſher and ſtcadier than in any other. : 
We had various kinds of currents, ſetting ſometimes ſtrong to the not. i 5 
ward, at others a ſtrong to the fouthward, and for ſeveral days together were 77 
ſenſible of no current at all. Though the currents are thus variable in the. 
Bay of Bengal, an * ö any ſtrengtt or 3 


* 


2— 
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continuance; yet it may be depended on for certain, n "oY 


the ſtronger the current. For inſtance, the 1ſt day we left Madras, the co 
rent ſet the ſhip 62 miles to the northward ; the next day only 8 miles; and 


the za we found no current at all, The day before we made Ceylon, the 

ſhip's run and the obſervation agreed exactly; we made Ceylon at 6 A. M. 
- - and at noon found the ſhip 35 miles to the northward of our reckoning, 
When we got in ſhore, and d ed, we found the current ſometimes run at 


the rate of 2 knots; which proves, that the nearer the land, the ſtronger 


the current. Notwithſtanding the different currents we met with on our 


paſſage from Madras to Ceylon, we — our e e Foe * at our 


making the land. 
All along the Coaſt of Coromandel, the variation (wharlittle there 20 w_ 


weſterly. This variation continued for 11 or 29 of longitude eaſt from the 
' coaſt, and then it changed to eaſt variation; you might depend upon it, if 


coming in with the Coromandel Coaſt, you changed your variation from E, 


to W. you were then not more than 30 or 40 leagues from the coaſt. 


In April, and to the middle of May, the winds near the NE. part of Ceylon 


are moſtly from SE. to 8. in the day time,, and ſouth-weſterly in the night. 
' Theſe ſoutherly winds occaſion a very ſtrong northerly current at this time 
of the year, I would recommend it to all ſhips, bound to Trinkamalay at 


this ſeaſon, to make the land in latitude 89N. which is 2 a degree to the 


| ſouthward of Trinkamalay; this will ſave much time and trouble. We fell 


in to the northward: there we met with ſoutherly winds and northerly 
currents, and were forced to work up in ſhore, Ming, &c. Hereby we loſt 


7 days, not getting into Trinkamalay till the 8th of May, whereas we might 


as well have got in the day we made. the land, which was the 1ſt of May. 
Let this ſerve as a caution to thoſe that come this way hereafter. Remember, 


that is better to fall in 20 * to mah WTR; than 2 Angus to the 


northward. 

We lay ur Trinkamilay Harbour from "i 8th of VE to the 5th of July, 
in which time I finiſhed my ſurvey of Trinkamalay Bay and Harbour, 

From the $th to the 14th of May, had regular land and ſea breezes, with 
hot ſultry weather; the fea breeze at SE, and the land winds from SW. to 
Wbs. From the 14th had no more ſea breezes ; but the land winds blew 
conſtantly from SWW. to SWbS. freſh gales, and clear weather: they were 
ſometimes moderate, but very ſeldom, and then of ſhort continuance. Theſe 
land - winds, blow ſo ſtrong ſometimes, that they may July Wn called gales of 

e 
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1 particularly in the opening of | the great bay; there they ſometimes 
blow exceſſive hard. 

We failed from Trinkamalay for Madras, the 5h of July. — che evening 
of che 8th. of July, being vff Calderoon Wood, we were taken a- back with 
a very hard ſquall of wind and rain, with much thunder and lightening, from 
the NE. quarter; which - obliged us to lie-to under forg-fail and maizen ; 
then had ftrong gales, and variable all round the compaſs, with much rain, 
thunder and lightning, ſo as ſeveral times to be taken a- back. This weather 
continued till midnight, when it moderated; but we had then freſh gales 
. from SSW. with a . OT rain, till 4 A. M. Next 465 4260 in 
Madras Road. | 


CCXXI. De Metnor abide a Paſſage From TRINKAMALAY t0 MAN A8, 
er any other 8 00 tes Sr of Fenin in the a e 
Monsoon. 55 | 


Our fquadron (when at Trinkamalay & in the north-eaſt 3 and 
bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel) always ſtretched off from Trinkamalay 
to the eaſtward; a ſmall diſtance, more or leſs, as the wind hung to the north- 
ward or eaſtward; always taking the advantage of the winds veering to the 
eaſtward, to ſtand to the north ward, and when the wind veered to o the north- 
ward, to ſtand to the eaſtward. 

In. the offing, the winds hang pretty much to the eaſtward ; and if a degree 
or two of caſting from Trinkamalay, you will be able to fetch any part of the 
coaſt you may be bound to. Several of our ſhips have made a paſſage from 
Trinkamalay to Pondicherry, i in g or 10 days, and to Madras in 12 or 13 days, 
eren in December, which is the height of the north-eaſt monſoon ; - taking 
care to fall in to the northward of their port in this monſoon. ” | 


bur 
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Having never met with a deſcription of Trinkamalay Bay, in any of our ſea 
books or charts, nor ſeen any good draughts of the harbour or bay, I half 
therefore be as particular in my deſcription of it as I can. 

Trinkamalay is, perhaps, one of the fineſt harbours in the known world, 
being very large and ſafe. It is entirely furroanded by the land ; you lie there 
Feng from all winds that can blow ; the bottom is clear, and good holding 
ground ; and it is ſpacious enough to contain 1000 fail of ſhips : there are 
many good and convenient coves for carcening ſhips, &c. 
| There 
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There are ſeveral teig hes Which G. particularly i mhel in my 
drauglit of this bay, The ſhips that water in Back Bay uſually fill it in the 
fort; and thoſe which do not, muſt fill at the well in the town, where they 
will have 5 of a mile to roll their cafks. The watering-places are commanded 
| by the forts in Back Bay; and thoſe in the harbour by the forts at 15 mouth 
of the harbour, As for wood, it is to be had eyery where in plenty. ; 

© Freſh proviſions for preſent uſe, and refreſhments, may be got alle. ; bu 
in {mall quantities, not more than ſufficient to ſupply two men of war. _ 
only fpecies of freſh proyiſions to be had here, are beef, buffalo, hogs, and 3 
few fowls; little or no vegetables; and what you do get is very dear. As for 
| ſea proviſions, there are none of any kind to be had. 

Although the ſituation of this port, and its commodiouſueſs, 3 
convenient place for trade, little or none is carried on here. Here are no (hips 
belonging to the place, only country boats and ſmall veſſels. The Dutch 

European ſhips call here about the month of July or Auguſt, tranſact their 


buſineſs, and depart again before the norton monſoon ſets i in. They ge generally 
lie in Back Bay. 


The latitude of Flag-ſtaff Point, by ſevere obſervations, is 82 3 N. the 
= longitude, by aſtronomical obſervation, is $12 40 E. from London; 5 and the 
variation was 45 eaſterly, 1760. It flows here, on the full and change, 
E. and W. or at 6 hours; and it flows perpendicylarly 3 feet. The tide has 
little motion but on the ſouth fide the bay: there it runs, at ſpring tides, 
the ebb 14 knot to the eaſtward, and the flood a Gi to the weſtward ; the 
flood 4 hours, and the ebb 8 hours. 

The land roynd Trinkamalay is very e it being high land all 
round the harbour, and no other high land near it, either to the northward or 
ſouthward. To the ſouthward of the high land, near the harbour, is the great 
Bay of Trinkamalay, which is 6 or 7 miles north and ſouth, and 7 or 8 miles 
_ eaſt and weſt. This bay is very deep and large, having no ſoundings but on 
the ſouthern ſhore, which is all low" land, and on which there are 4 rivers; 
but none of them navigable for any thing but ſmall boats. 

The Flag - ſtaff Point is ſtill more remarkable; it being very high, ſteep, 
and covered with trees. It is narrow, and ſtretches out into the ſea about } of 
a mile; there it terminates in a point, which breaks off ſuddenly from its full 
height, perpendicularly down to the ſea, with a rock about the height of 3 

| ſhip's hull, in the ſea, cloſe to the point. On the top of this point the 

Dutch have a look-out houſe, whereon they hoiſt their flag when any _ 
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are in ſight in che offing : by this Trinkamalay may be known «great: way at 
ſea, The high ſteep point, and the Dutch flag on it, make it very conſpicuous. 
This point. makes the ſame, coming either from the northward or the ſouthward. 
There is alſo on the middle of the flag-ſtaff point of land, a very large remarkable 
tree, which, when in one PRINT nn. for clearing the ſhoal 
ſouth-weſt of Norway Ifland. _ © 

To the northward of Flag- ſtaff Point, ect it * Elizabeth's Point, there 
is a ſpacious and ſaſe bay, called Back Bay, being a fine large round bay, with a 
{mooth ſandy beach, and good landing any where, In the SW. monſoon, it is 
very ſafe and ſmooth lying in this bay, which has a clear ſandy bottom, with 
gradual ſoundings toward the ſhore. You may 45 any where in this bay from 
7 to 12 or 15 fathoms, from 3 of a mile to ? mile off ſhore; the Flag - Staff 
point bearing from SEbS. to SbE. Here is plenty of water and wood. Ships 
that water in this bay fill it in the fort, where there are ſeveral wells with 
abundance of water. The proper landing - place: is at the fort, where the Dutch 
have built a wooden pier for the en of landing. 


CCXXUI Dizzcrzons he, a. Ship coming from the Southward, bound into | 
| TRINQUEMALE r TniIxxAMALAx Hanson. 


The firſt danger to be guarded againſt, going into Trinkamalay 8 
the ſouthward, is Foul Point, which may be avoided by keeping in 14, 1 5, or 
16 fathoms; and when Round Ifland is a fail's breadth open to the ſouthward 
of Marble Point, you are clear of that danger. Marble Point will Res 
WbSzS. Thus you clear the reef off Foul Point. 

With the above marks you may run up the bay till you open ru harbour's 
mouth; but you have no ſoundings as you run up the bay, after you are to the 
weſtward of Norway Ifland. Thus you may ſteer up the bay. 

The courſe into the harbour is NWbN. keeping mid-way between Round 
Iſland and Elephant Iſland, e 1 75 ſtill —_ no ang Thus "ou 1 
enter the harbour. 

Come not near the wet point of Elephant Iſland; for; about a cable's 
length NWbW. therefrom, lie dangerous rocks, with only 6 feet water on 
them; to go clear of which, keep the White Houſe, that ſtands on the top f 
Oſnaburgh Point, 2 fails breadth open _ 6 Hun Rog: Point. A you 
may avoid the Elephant Shoal. 

The harbour's mouth is very narrow, being not more ahi 2 cables FER 
N 30 fathoms water in the middle; each n e e 
een | | 


- 
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go withia's thip's length of either : therefore ou may run bolfly in; there 
being no danger but what may be feen. 


After you have got through the carrom; entrance, you 8 into as 
ſpacious harbour, where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds that blow the bottom 


Clear, and good holding ground. In the middle of the harbour lies a dangerous 
ſhoal of rocks, on which there are not above 5 feet water, called Vork Shoal + 


this you will avoid by keeping Round Iſland a fail's breadth open with Oſua- 
burgh Point, till you bring the flag-ſtaff on Flag-ſtaff Point, upon the gap of 


the wood, at the town ; then you are clear of it, and may run up toward the 
town, and 45 where you pleaſe, or in what depth you pleaſe from 17 to & 


fathoms. Thus you may avoid the York ſhoal. Here are many convenient 


coves and place for ſhips to lie in, ar careen, 7 ei 


more particularly m Mr. Nichelſon' s draught of this place. n 


ccxxiv. Dr RECTIONS for Ships coming from the Nartbward, and bound in 5 


Tax AMALAT Hanson. 
Vou may paſs by Pigeon Iſland within a mile, a mile and an hall, or 2 ; mathe 


ol it, in 21, 22, or 24 fathoms. Pigeon Iſland is a cluſter of rocks, both above * - 


and under water, the outermoſt of which is the largeſt and higheſt, and has 
ſeveral green trees and ſhrubs on it : between it and the main there is no paſſage, 


it being all foul. ground, with rocks above and under water, I have ſounded 


about the outer part of this iſland, and bad 22 fathoms, a mile and a half without 


it ; ſounded toward the ifland, and had Wy 20, 19, 17, and 16 fathors, 


ſoft ground, within half a mile of it. 

Pigeon Ifland bears from the Flag-ſtaff Point, i an x Trinkamalay, NbW2 W. 12 
or 13 miles. Off Pigeon Iſland, when you have 36 or 38 fathoms, you are juſt 
at the edge of the bank, and the next caſt may be 40 or 42 fathom, or perhaps 
no ground. If it proves calm, or the current is againſt you, take care to 43, 
rather than be ſet off the bank. Thus you may avoid Pigeon Iſland. 

From Pigeon Ifland you may coaſt it along as far as Elizabeth's Point in 20 
or 18 fathoms, though the ſoundings ate à little irregular between them. 
Elizabeth's Point is the north point of Back Bay, near Trinkamalay. Off this 
Point lie 2 rocks above water, about the bigneſs of a boat: they are about + of 
a a mile from the ſhore; from them to ſeaward runs out a reef of rocks diner 
Water, for 3 of a mile, having 7 or 8 fathoms water cloſe to them, and much 


about the lame water cloſe to the rocks, both to the northward and ſouthward _ 


of them. Come no nearer than in 12 01 13 fathoras ; nor, to the ſhore to 


e anal than in 17 or. 18 3 che bottom being foul, and 


the 
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| the Wente very irregular in that "oe of water, but more ſo vader that | 
depth. IT 

Theſe rocks bear from the outer dener Pig INand SbE:E. 9 or 10 miles, 
and from the Flag-ltaff Point NbW:W. 3 or 4 miles. If you keep Chapel 
Point juſt open with the Flag: ſtaff Point, it will bear ſouth a little weſterly; 
and this mark will carry you clear of all danger from theſe rocks, in 12 and 13 
fathoms water- Thus you may avoid the rocks off Elizabeth's Point. 
lf you keep out in 25 or 30 fathoms between the above-mentioned rocks 
and Flag-ſtaff Point, you will ſoon be off the bank, and loſe ſoundings ; for 
there are no ſoundings further than 2 miles off the ſhore hereabout. Off the 
Flag-ſtaff Point, not above of a mile, you will have 100 > fathoms, or perhaps 
no ground. | 

Being off the Flag-ſaff Point, with the wind fall, and bound into Trin- 
kamalay Habour, you may borrow as near as you pleaſe to the Flag-ſtaff Point, 
there being 17 or 18 fathoms within a ſhip's length of it, and no danger. 

Between Flag-ſtaff Point and Chapel Point there are rocks that appear above 
water, and run out ſome diſtance into the ſea, but are pretty ſteep to. A large 
quarter of a. mile off Chapel Point there lies. a rock above water, about the big- 
neſs of a ſmall boat, from which a reef of rocks, under water, runs right out 
to ſea · ward, about a large cable's length. The 'white mark on the inſide of 
Elizabeth's Point, kept about à fail's breadth open with the Flag-ſtaff Point, 
carries you clear of all danger hereabout, in 18, * or 22 farhotns. * Thus you 
may avoid the reef off Chapel Point. Er | 

Being. paſt the rock and reef off Chapel Point, you tle up ati bay, 
keeping Marble Point open to the northward of Round Iſland till you open the 
harbour's mouth: this carries you clear of all danger; but you will have no 
| foundings. Then keep mid-way between Round Iſland and Elephant Iſland, 
and ſteer in for the harbour's mouth NWbN. as before dirocded, in coming | 
from the ſouthward. ' Thus you may fleer up the bay. | 

Marble Point (a ſail's breadth open to the northward of Round Iſland) is the 
leading mark both in and out of the bay, carrying you clear of all danger on the 
fouth ſide of the bay; and paſſing the ſhoat off Foul Point in 12 fathorns. | 9 


8 I 
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A ſhip off Foul Point ſtanding to the northward, and bound i into Triokamalay 
Harbour, with the wind weſterly (as it moſt commonly is during the SW. mon- | 
foot) may borrow, on the back of the ſhoal off Foul Point, into 14 or 15 
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fathoms; and, when you open Marble Point to the NATION? of Round Iland, N 
you may keep up for Flag-ſtaff Point, if the wind will let you. For a conſi- 
derable ſpace between theſe two points there are no ſoundings, although you have 
ſoundings for 1 or 1 r mile to the northward of Foul Point, About Foul 
Point are gradual foundings approaching it every way. From 4 to 36 fathoms, 
on the edge of the bank, when Flag- -ſtaff Point bears W+N. 9 N Foie 

S: E. the next caſt no ground. 

The beſt way to get into the Harbour of Trinkamalay, i wind of 
ſhore, is to work up under the Flag-ſtaff Point, and tothe northward of it. Take 
care not to ſtand to the ſouthward, ſo as to open the great bay, until you can 
paſs the reef off Chapel Point with the leading mark for clearing the ſame (as 
above mentioned) on account of the ſtrong outſet which generally accompanies 
the weſterly winds, When you ſtand to the northward, there is nothing to 
fear but what you ſee. Between the rocks of Elizabeth's, Point and the Flag- 
ſtaff Point you may ſtand in to $ or 7 fathoms, the bottom being clear and ſandy, 

with gradual ſoundings from 20 to 7 fathoms. When you tack, and ſtand 

to the ſouthward, keep as cloſe to the Flag-ſtaft Point as poſſible, and borrow as 

| near the rock and reef that lies off Chapel Point as 0 cally We 
leading mark in the former direction. 

In ſtanding over toward the ſouth ſhore, take 4 n ; 40 not be too 
bold in ſtanding toward it; for between Foul Point and Norway Iſland it is all 
rocky and foul ground, with very irregular ſourdings, ſhoaling 5 or 6.fathoms 
at a caſt, By no means ſtand in to leſs than 20 fathoms ; for about half way 

between Foul Point and Norway Iſland, lies a very dangerous rock, with only 
. 8 feet water on it, called the Northeſk.Rock, (fo called fron a: n of that 
name being loſt thereon in the year 1748). 

On or near this rock you have * following trakigs 5 Flag-flaff Point 
N35?W. a hill in the country, and Marble Point, touching W10?S. Norway 
 Ifland $38?W. Foul Point E10?N. There are 8 and 9 fathoms all round it, 

and 15 and 18 fathoms à very little way without it. It is not adviſeable to 
. ſtand further to the ſouthward, than juſt to bring Round Iſland on with, or 
touching Marble Point, until you get well to the weſtward of Norway 
Iſland. With theſe bearings you, will have ſoundings from 18 to 20, 22, and 
24 fathoms, all the way between Foul Point and Norway Ifland; and, when 
a: breaſt Norway Ifland, 13, 14, or 15 kae Thus you may avoid 
Northelk Rock. 


When * tack and ſtand to the Northward again, you will loſe foundings 
X If 


. 
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If you ſtand in in Chapel Point (off which lie a parcel of rocks above 
water, called Chapel Iſlands) there is no danger but what you ſee. Theſe rocks, 
and all the north fide of the bay to Elephant Ifland, and that Iſland alſo, are ſteep 
to, and no danger but what may be ſeen; the land byes ety ney Bong 

on this fide the bay, a cable' s length from the ſhore, | 
When you tack and ſtand again to the ſouthward, be cxeful 150 you Rand 
toward Norway Ifland ; for without it, within it; and all round Np ae ocks 
above and under water, It is very dangerous coming near this iſland;; there- 
fore be careful to n Ty TR Sens fas PE! OP Ju hen 
the north ſide of ĩt. L 

2 et 8 8 ſtand a: Leg farther to 
the ſouthward:of the grłat bay of Trinkamalay; but obſer ve this caution. Being 
off Norway Ifland; or a little within it, in ſtanding to the ſouthward you will 
often meet with large flaws of wand, which will invite you to ſtand on, and make 
you imagine you can weather away Norway Hland. Be not'defigos of ſtanding 
on that way too-ſoon; for tothe M of Norway Ifland, anda great way out in the 
bay, lies a large flat ſand- bank, on which there are only 3, 37 and 35 fathorns, 
What makes this the more dangerous is, it is ſteep-to, has no ſoundings a very 
little way without it ; and from 15 or 16 fathom, 3 in bait a r 8 lengtd you 
will have 31 or 3! fathoms. 1 

The mirks to clear this ſhoal, are theſe. "ih e Her bes OR middle 
of the Flag-ſtaff Point of land, in one with Chapel Point, or juſt touching it; 
this will carry you clear to the weſtward, If you find you open the tree with 
the point, as, you ſtand. on, tack to the northward again, in order to. keep the 
mark ſhut in or touching, when you ſtand to the, ſouthward: again. When you 
can do this, you may with ſafety ſtand oyex for the ſouth ſide of the great bay; 
and when you open. the ſmall iſland in the, mouth of the lake to the * 
of Pigeons Iſland, you are clear to the ſouthward of r. 

In ſtanding to the ſouth fide of the great bay, you. 8 no 88 
until you are within a mile of the ſouth ſhore : however, you muſt keep your 
lead going; for it ſhoakens very 7 Lou may have, tbe firſt caſt, 35 or 
40 fathoms; the next, perhaps, 18 or 20 fathoms ; and the 1 next, 10.0r 12 
 fathoms. Into leſs than 12 or 14 fahoms, jt t is adviſcable' for you "not. to 80 
wih a great ſhip, but tack immediately to, fy northward ; for. from, 1· to 4 
fathoms are not above 2 cables le ngth, and! in ſorne places not above 1. In ſome 
places 4 fathoms at 3 * N the thore: therefore the Ae 
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The moſt gradual ſoundings, on tie ſouth ſide of the bay, are are off the rivet 
C. The ſoundings are further off ſhore, oppoſite this river, than any 
other part of the bay. Ships may 9 off this river, in from 10 to 12 fathoms, 
fine, ſoft, muddy bottom, and clear, good, holding ground ; the {river's 
mouth berg Es about 3 I, of i n it is very ſmooth lying in the SW. 
| monſoon: © won T3182, 1 ION ED ERR Ml | 
Sͤ)emmall ſhips may 43-in 7, 8; ory) Pee 2 where along Wan 9 
Cotiar tiber, and Sambor, or the eaſternmoſt river; gobd ground, eee 
{ſmooth water, and ſafe anchorage, za mile from the ſho re.. 
It hath been mentioned above, that in ſtanding toward the ſouth fide 4. 
great bah, when in 14 or. 12 fathoms, you ſhould tack to the northward: by fo 
doing, (ſuppoſing the wind weſterly, as ſuppoſed all along) ou will lie up for 
Round Iſland, and muſt go cloſe under the lee thereof, it being ſteep to: this 
will enable you to fetch into the harbour! with a full ail. As you paſs through 
the harbour's mbutli, keep cloſe on board the weather ſhore, on which you may 
borrow within a ſhip's . et PR ant fo run into Wanne Aer 
r 9 79 70 115 
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Wt have known ſeveral. ſhips that have made this paſſage in . the ſouth-weſt 
monſoon, but it has been tedious. and troubleſome.” Thoſe that ſtretched 
directly off the Coaſt of Coromandel from Madras have met with ſtrong northerly | 
currents, and the winds' (which generally hang much ſoutherly) I that they 
have not been able to fetch any further than Acheen Head: - They have been 
f hampered with” ſoutherly winds and hortherly currents, which have prevented 
their etting to the ſouthward, and made their paſſage long and troubleſome. 
Some ave been three, and others four months in making this paſſage, which in 
"common is reckoned a ten-weeks paſſage ; whereas 1 it may be made in fix weeks 
With great caſe, by taking proper methods. 

If I were to make a paſſage. from Madras to Bomtey, in the ſouth-weſt 
monſoon, I would work up 9 2 5 the Coromandel Coaſt from Madras as far as 
Negapatnam, by taking the advantage of the ſea and land winds; and would 


D when the wind and current were againſt me. This paſſage from Madras 
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to Negapatnam may de made in 10% 12, or 14 days at moſt, in any month of 
the year, except May, or the latter end e at that tirne the Euxrent runs 
very ſtrong to the northward. | 

In June, July, or Auguſt, ſhips qenerally make a 3 dom Made to 
Negapatnam in 9, 10, or 11 days; and when you are off Negapatnam, the worſt 
part of the paſſage is over: or it may be faid to be made ſure; for there you 
will meet with ſtrong land-winds, which, will run you over to Ceylon in 48 


hours. I have ſeveral times run from Negapatoara, and 9 in Back Bay at 
Trinkamalay in 48 hours. 

All along the north-eaſt part of Ceylon you will meet Ih fines wettats 
winds, which will run you to the ſouthward. very quickly. I would adviſe 
you to coaſt it along Ceylon as far as the Friar's Hood: this 1 have dane with | 
the weſterly, winds from Trinkamalay in two days. From the Friar's Hood I 
would ſtretch off; and take my departure from it.. With briſk. gales at SW. and 
WSW. I have croſſed the line the third day from the Friar's Hood. Longitude | 
made from the Hood, 5? 26'E. variation 35/W- In latitude 2?. or a? 30.8, you 
meet the SE. trade · Winds. I would run to the ſouthward, into g?:30"or 10'S. 
there you will have the SE. trade-winds blow frefh ; and there I would mn 
down my weſting. About 44? or 157 weſting from the Friar's Hood will be 
ſufficient. | The land near the ſea off the Friar's Hood, when it bears welt, lies 
in latitude 7 16 N. and longitude, by computation, 82? 8E. from London, 
The longitude of Seuhelipar, which is one of the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive 
Hands, is 727 24 E. from London; fo the difference of ende between the 
Friars Hood and Scuhelipar is 9 W. If you go 47 or, 5* to the weſtward 
of the Laccadives, you will be far enough to the weſtward; this will make near 
14- or 15? weſting from the Friar's Hood. 

Being in lation ge 30 or 1058. I would ſteer ſo that by the time 4 had lands 
55 30 or 10? welt longitude from the Friaz's Hood, the latitude ſhould be 37 or 
3 308. Then I would ficer to the weſtward 4? go' longitude more, in latitude 
28. This track leads between the iſlands called Vas de Diago-Rays ahd-the 
| ſhoals of Bafles de Chagos. 

Thoſe who have. made the Ifands.Yas de Diego Rayes in going this track, ay 
they are pretty high. ] have ſeen them ſet, in ſhip's journals, ftom NN E. to 
NE. diſtant 8 or 9 leagues but know no buſineſs that ſhips, have near them. 
hey are a large cluſter of iſlands, the body of them near the line, and near 
the meridian of the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive Iſtands. I would croſs the 
n . or ſhoal, in the day- tine. ru RE 
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| Being in latitude 258. and longitude, made from the Friar's Hood; Sa 14? 
30 W. I would then crols the line, ind ſteer northward; ' Hereabout the weſt 
variation begins to increaſe. Before you croſs the line, you will meet the ſouth- 
weſt monſoon; and, as ſoon as you get into north latitude,” you will have freſh 
gales, with buy dirty weather, and the more ſo as you run to the northwward. 

Having croſſed the line in the above-mentioned longitude, 14? 30 W. from 

che Friar's Hood, with this weſting you will ſteer to the northward, taking 
care to keep up your weſting. Let me temind you that the Coaſt of Malabar 
lies NN W. and SSE. ſo that a north courſe will carry you in upon the ſhore, 
and a NNW. courſe will! carry you parallel to the Coaſt of Malabar. - I have 
| ſeen'by ſhips journals, ' that for want 'of this conſideration, went es Fallen i in 
with the'coaſt ſooner than they intended, by ſteering north. 
In filing this track,” the variation has increaſed to Our P or m 30 W. 
This (if properly attended to) will correct your longitude. I have failed: this 
track, and very carefully obſerved the variation, which I would recommend 
as your principal and ſure guide, in ſailing along the track above-mentioned. 

In latitude from 82 to 169N. and'7? to the weſtward of the Cagetdies ſands 
I have had 4 12 W. variation; and in the above latitydes, variation 32 3o'W. 
| 85 30' to the weſtward of theſe iſlands ; alſo, variation '2? 27 or variation 2? 30 W. 

in longitude 43? 3o' to the weſtward of theſe iſlands; likewiſe in the above 
latitudes, variatiors 1? 27, or 1? 30'W. to the weſtward of theſe iſlands. And 
variation'1? 5 or 1? 8” W. in fight of theſe iſlands. - When you have the varis- 
tion as above, you may depend upon being the ſeveral diſtances to the weſtward 
of the Laccadive Iſlands: err By more n 8 variation has invrealed, and 
eaſtward it has decreaſed. : N 
In latitude from 112 to Joy. variation 3? u. 52 26 to the weſtward of 
Goa. In latitude from 127 to 17 variation 35 Alſo, variation 3? 5 W. 7- 
weſtward of Goa. In latitude 145 30% N. variation 2? 12 W. in * gre 4 35 
weſtward of Goa. In latitude 155, and 155 30˙N. variation 1 or 1? 30 
when 29 weſtward of Goa: Off Goa, in ſight of the land, in latitude 155 30, 
| variation 42 W. Theſe for near the year 1760. 
A ſhip keeping in 2? 30 W. variation, has gone far nin to the een 


And clear of every thing, in going the outer paſſage to Bombay. Keeping in 
3˙W. . 4 ſhip has been carried 1 to the neee to the 
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lows, Steer to the 6 get into latitude 182 ee this is 
| proper 
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proper latiryde do ſteer in to the eaſtward for, Bombay. You, muſt. make an 
allowance, in the courſe ſteered, for a loutherly current, Which in the ſouth- 
wieſt monſoon," you generally aud ſetting along the coaſt, from 15 to 20 and 
21 miles in 24 heurs. Steer to the eaſtwurd in che 3 of 185 5o N. till 
you have tunditigs j theſe you haue full 30 kagues off the 
fathoms / and cee eee 1 e { | he {| 
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0 ru e eee dialer, Boney Ge. from A Ace 
Wo ſhe muſt ſteer for Ceylon, and take care to fall in with Ceylon, about 
the' Friar Lobe or the Great! Baſſes; chen keep the Coaſt of Ceylon cloſe 
aboard, and cot it by Point de Gall, &e. taking Cafe to Keep in ſoundimgs, 
ſo that in calms or contrary winds you can 45. - By this means you will 
prevent being driven off the coaſt by the ſtrong ſouth-weſt currents; for ſome 
ſhips have: beeii'driven'from'Ceylon: to the Maldive Tharide, by: their not keeping 
is 4Sivg ground. {4204124}. D3* 142 £ 924 1. 
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| The War pes — om the SE. part of tie ſand 'of the Fane 
name, in latitude About 19716 N. It is fottißed all round on the land "fide, 

nd bas a ſtrong fort or caſt which c6tmmanis the harbour, which is large and 
ſafe, and where [hips may lie meltered from all winds. But it is difficult and 
dangerous of acceſs,” on accbunt of rocks and ſhoals that lie hid under water; 
therefore it would be imprudent for any perſon, not well acquainted with 
theſe, to attempt carrying a ſhip in without a pilot, who generally” comes off 
to ſhips when they appear in the offing. I have oſten ſeen ſhips above the 
Sunken Rock, before the pilot has been on board; then the greateſt danger 
has voy paſt. There are no good draughts of this harbour, nor have I ever ſeen 
either a good deſcription of it, or tolerable directions for failing into or out of 
this place.” 1 ſhall therefore give 4! deſcriptiom of the appearance of the land 
about Bombay, and the danigers going into and out of this harbour; wich the 
exact marks for them, and the beſt marks to go clear of them alſo of the beſt 
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| The high laud of Choul, to the: 3 of Bombay, is an high, Huff to- 
the north ward, and to the ſoutly part low land, ſtretehing out to the weſtward ;. 

at adiſtance making very much like iſlands. From thener to the notti ward yo 
will ſee the high land of Tull; and then the Iſland Carinjars which: is very 
remarkable, having an high hill at each end, and being extremely low in the 
middle: at a diftarice they appear like ſeparate iſnds.” The ſbuthbrümoſt of 
- theſe hills is the largeſt and higheſt, * and is called-Great Caranjar: on the 
northern part of this hill, quite on the top of it, are the rernains of an ancient 
monaſtery, built by the Portugueſe when they were in poſſoſſiom of this part of 
India. The other hill on this iſland, is alſo higli, and is called. little Caranjar. 
Theſe hills bear SbE. and NbW. of each other, e 
This iſland makes the eaſtern part of the Harbour of Bombay. 

A little to the northward and caſtward of Little Caranjar,. lies: a ſmall i0and,, 
called Elephanta, which appears. at the diſtance, of 3 or 4. leagueg, with the 
2 hills of Great and Little Caranjar, like 3 ſeparate FR ; the Elephama the 
loweſt and ſmalleſt of the three. 

To the northward of the Elephatitay there is a very; remarkable kigh land. 
which makes like a Neat's Tongue, the bluff end to the northward; it may 
be ſeen, in clear weather, 14 or 15 leagues, . When the higheſt Pry. of the; 
Neat's Tongue and, Bombay Church are in one, they, bear NEN. ä 

As you run in for the land from the weſtward, you will raiſe, Malabar Point: 
this is the firſt part you will ſee of Bombay Iſland. It appears. flat, aud full: 
of trees; and as you approach it, nearer, it makes in a ſeep point to Tom 
with a ſmall, white pagoda a little. th the northward. mi od e 3 auf ac 
Hubary and Kanary fare 2 ſmall iſlands, in lairode. 182 45 N, and ate not to 
5 ſeen, farther than the FTombę on Old Womas's fl ſfand. Kanary, when firſt 
ſeen, appears like 2 ſmall rocks or iſlands, a ſſmall diſtance aſunder, (it being 
higher at che extremities than; in the , middle) by Which it may be known : 

this is the outermoſt of the tw iſlands, and it is fortified all round. From 
the; Ifland, \Kanary,,.to the ſouthernmoſt part of Old Woman's land, the 
10 0 1 — 10 or 44 Miez. dg den of er der pre that. p 
Al A a So 14 8 281 <a 
5 5 Tan 4. is pekte from, that or Bombe by — a very 
narrow channel of the ſea, which f is fordable ut half-tide : it is about 11 mile 
"a 5 55 but very narrow; hing *. and Sb. There are two 
IKA 12 | | remarkable 
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remarkable) white, tombs, on/jt; which .max;be, feen, 2 ref NU at fra;; the 
one round, which-is alſo the whiteſt; the other ſquare : they bear South. 5 
30 W. and N. $4? 90, E. of each ather- It has alſo an, high grove gf gocqn· nut 
trees on that part of it next Bomber. The outer, or ſoutherumoſt part of 
this iſland is dhe higheſt a jon is is, a deut, haue, with attendants, here 
ſignals are made td che fort. hen they, Cen any thips.Qr, veſſels, in the offing. 
The other paitscof this iſland. are low, + nope, om n nogy dino nfl 
Ther le a remarkable hill, a conſiderable difance; in, land, hi he bears the 
reſemblange\iof 4 Punnel true; upfde down, i and, ie therefore, called 
Funnel: Hill. Whether it de a tower. vile, oni, g af: Kak. 5 98 
effect of nature, I cannot tell. Vos 4d 


G of te edge once into” and 2 XX Wi ktraibts; 
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The Galtianizer, that Illes in cho way; going ls, Bezbey kebess 6 the 
reef off the ſoutherntoſt part df che Old Woman's Iſland; it rutis cout: in 
2 protigs, one toward the S El and: the other toward the W. fulb 2 miles. 
Great part of this rebf dries it ici water. ¶ Theſe prongs are the mote dangerous, 
ſince the water does nd&t'{ſhoaten'as you” approach them, eſpecially the SW. 
prong, there being as much water! within a ſhip's length thereof, as zliere 
is a mile'without it, C 7 Alfetlloms at Io, and g fathoris au high water i 
2 the ſar water between the prongs. The SE. ptong is not: quite ſo: ſteep 
: it ſhoals from 8 or 7 fathorns, to 5 r, 5, and 47 fathoms, with over-falls 
21. or 15 fathom, more or) leſs, at à caſt ;- ſo that great ſhips ſhould be very 
cautious in ftanding toward this reef, and take ſpecial care they do d 2 
between the prongs; 3 for tliere {oundings will be no guide to ther”! 

The marks for the outer part of the SW. prong are, the Flag. ſtaff of 5 
Woman's Ifland, oh the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue, NaoꝰE. and the 
Funnel Hil one with, or touching, the firſt rifing low land, at the foot of the 
north part of Great Caranjar Hill. The Funnel then bore eaſt; had 1% and 
farhom at low water; a'ſhip's length without that, had 7 = 72 e t 
the ſame water Between the prongs. 5 * 

The marks for the outer part of the SE. Nang are, the Ohler Res; pe | 
length open with the NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort, when the north part of 
Great Caranjar Hill bore E 38. and the inner part of Malabar Hill one with the 
outer part of Old Woman's Iſland; then had 3 and 31 fathoms at low water, with 
ben e of about 2 fathoms at a caſt; and when the Oyſter Rock 

p L1 2 was 
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9 fathoms. . (30) ECP? * Ponies 201 ole! thick enen 
The Sunken Rock is alſo very danjjerous; as it lies right in the fair way ng 
into and out of the harbour, and is ſteep to; there being as much water within 
half a ſhip s length of it, as any where without it. "There are 7 and 6b futhoms 
cloſe to it; | Part of this rock dries at low water on fpring· ties. row git 
The marks upon it are, Mazagon Houſe ( ſquare white houſe under Maza. 
gon Hill) juſt ſhut in wich the NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort, which bore 
Nek. the rater on Old Woman's Iſland, Nye W. Malabar Point, N369W, 
and the round white Tomb on Old Wornai's _ which is the northernmoſt, 
N27? 30 W. 97 eee tt onthe T6 Ve 
The Dolphin Rock. is alſo, very, dangerous, it at Tow water, 
ſpring-tides, and as chere are 4 and * Fithorms, it's eee of it, at 
low water. 
The marks upon this rock are as follow. Malabat/Poins, half a!ſhip's length 
open to the northward of the north pard of the grove, of c- nut trees (on the 
north part of Old Wowan's Iſland) which iscalled Bronghton's Grove; and the 
brab- tree in Bombay Caſtle in one with. Dungaree Fort 1 alſo the wont white 
tomb on Old Woman e Iſland and a low brab-tree, in nme. 
Right oppoſite Bombay there is a ſhoal, called the Middle Ground, which i is very 
dangerous. It is formed by ſharp, ragged rocks, like. pyramids, and, of courſe 
has very irregular ſoundings upon it, ſhoalening or deepening a fathoms at a caſt.. 
This ſhoal is-ſteep to, on all ſides, having 44, or 5 fathoms cloſe: to it at low 
water, Which is as much as there is in any other part of the harbour, It has 
about 3 feet water on it, at low water, on ſpring : tides; though ſometimes in the 
ſouth-weſt monſgon, I have ſeen about the length of a; boat of it dry. . CA GE 
The marks for the ſhoaleſt, water on the Middle Ground are as follows. 
Mendam's Point, Nyg? W. Bombay Church and Hough' s Houſe. in one, 
Na gꝰW. and Buree Fort Juſt: ſhut in with, or (fucking; the eaſt pet of Croſs 
Iſland, N8? gol: © 
The Shoal of Caranjar i is very dangerous ; it is moſtly fd. but * places 
-there are rocks. It lies N. and S. from the ſouth. point of Great Caranjar to the 
north point of Little Caranjar, and ſtretches I of the harbour gver from Caranjar. 
It has anly 6 feet: water on it at low water, and in very low tides part of it is dry. 
On moſt parts of it, the ſoundings are very irregular, from 3.to 1 fathom, When 
Ay come near it, ak ſhoalen your water from 64 Mi 4 fannt * ſoon to 3 
e ee a 2) in worm d Woch mti 
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The marks for Caranjar ſhoal, are as follow. - The ſouth point of the Neat's 
Tongue juſt coming on with the 'weſt part of Butcher's Iſland. You are then 
on the outer edge of it. When the Funnel Hill is on with the north part of 
the iſland that lies to the eaſtward of Little Caranjar, you are then on the north 
part of it; b es e eters here ry. N, youre then 
a he INT 1777 9 

There is likewiſe another ſhoal off the welt point of Pen River, called Tull 
Point; which is very dangerous. They areſharp rocks with irregular ſoundings 
on them. On this ſhoal the Medw¾ay ſtruck, and narrowly eſcaped being loſt; 
it has 37, 34, and 3 fathors water upon it. As you approach | it, the ater nee 
ens ſuddenly from 7 to 4 and 37 fathoms. | 
When the outer low point of Pen River, and the high bluf inner ber 
the ſame river are in one, (ES.) you are right off it; it e 
e man rer Reva. * 4 
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Bang in the * in between 10 and 12 fathoms, ſteer in for” the outer 


or ſouthern part of the Old Woman's Ifland, till you open the Funnel with the 


north part of Caranjar Hill: keep them juſt touching; they will then bear 
E2N. Steer to the' eaſtward with theſe marks on; and when the Flag - ſtaff 
at Old Woman's Iſland is on with the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue, or 
N4!E. you are then a-breaſt of the SW. Prong. 0 

Buy ſtill ſteering on to the eaſtward with the ſame marks, you will have 9, 


97, and 10 fathoms, according to the time of tide ; and A you bring the 


Oyſter Rock to the weſtward of Bombay -Flag-ſtaff, you will be clear of 
the SE. Prong, and will have depth of water from 8;, 9, 9%, or 10 fathoms, 
according to the time of tide. You may then haul to the northward, and ſteer 
up towards the harbour, with the latter marks on; and when you have ſhut 
in Malabar Point, with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland in 8 fathoms, 
then keep to the eaſtward, and open Mazagon Houſe a fail's breadth to the 
eaſtward of the NE. baſtion, in 72, 8, or 87 fathoms. 
Steer up the harbour with-cheſe marks on (N 10?E.) and ben Malabar point 
is on the north part of the Brab Grove, (on the outer part of Old Woman's 
Iſland) you are then a-breaſt of the outer or ſouthern part of the Sunken Rock ; 
and when the round white, tomb is on with the ſouthern part ofthe Oyſter Rock, 
you are clear to the northward of the Sunken Rock, in 72, 74, and 8 fathoms, 


2250 75 aud 77 ſathoms. 5 
: 9 
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To keep clear of the Dolphin Rock, -you. muſt open.the Bunder- Gate to de 
eaſtward of the Battery Pier-head; and when Malabar Point is opened à large 
_ length to the northward; of the north part of Broughton! Grove, you are 

then clear to the northward of the Dolphin Rock, i in 6, 64, and 6+fathoms,. 
Another good leading mark to go. clear of the Dolphin is ; go no nearer Old 

Woman's Hand than to bring Dungaree Fort and Bombay Elag-laf i in 
one; but rather keep Puagaree. Fort a ſhip's length open, to the, caltward of the 

Flag ſtaff; this carries you clear of all danger from Old Waman's Iflagd * | 
1 ee TE Neck) in St. G5. d. hams, ar<argiag to the Age 
To avoid the Middle Ground, (zoing to the altar of 150 erb. ade F. For 
a large ſhip's length to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland... This will;carryyou 
directly to the harbour of Bombay, which is between the Middle Ground and 
the Fort; there you may 45 in 4, 41 or 44 fathoms at low water, and 62 or 
fathoms at high water. To go tothe eaſtward of the Middle Ground, you muſt 
open Suree Fort, 2 large 1 length to the eaſtward of Croſs. Iſland; this will 
carry you clear in 52, 61, and 62 fathoms. The beſt mark for the ſouthern 
part of the Middle Coded is, Malabar Point and Mendam's 89 255 in ouę: this 
mark will carry you clear, to the ſouthward, in 55, 6, and 6f f ans. The 


PH 4 


beſt mark for the north part of the Middle Ground i is, the Church- den 


with the Bunder Gate: gu. will N you 1 the woch wand in 4 55 
and 6 fathoms. 7:1 


* 
7 
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: Being i in the offing, with the winds- contrary, and being obliged! to tum it 
into Bombay; when you have got fo far in as to have opened the Funnel Hill 
to the north ward of the north part of Great Caranjar Hill, and you are ſtanding 
to the weſtward, toward the reef off Old Woman's Iſland, you 0 0 
tack juſt before you bring the Oyſter Rock on with Bombay Flag- ſtaff: this 
is a good mark for you, until you ſhut in Malabar Point with the outer part of 
Old Woman's Iſland. The next turnin g mark to be obſerved on this ſide the 
harbour is as follows. Having ſhut in Malabar Point with the outer part of Old 
Woman's Ifland, you muſt not ſtand further toward Old Woman's Iflahd- than 
to bring Mazagon Houſe a ſhip's length open to the eaſtward of the NE. baſtion | 
of Bombay Fort: and when you have paſſed the Sunken Rock (vhich is when 
the round white tomb on Old Woman's Iſland is on the ſouth part of the Oyſter 
r you may then ſtand toward Old Wood? $ an and tack juſt before 


| DDungaree 
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ages Fre is on with Boaboy rr. [This in good mark "for yaw all | 
the way up to the harbour. Ss | 


CCL Draxcrrons "for Panding i in towards "the Eacrenn Sau of 
BousaAx Hausovs. | 


bahn in the 1 as before, and turning into Bombay, you may: and 
toward the eaſtern ſhore into 7 fathoms water, but come no nearer ; and when 
you come a-breaſt the. ſouthernmoſt point of Penn River (called Tull Point, 
off which there i is a dangerous ſhoal) ſtand no nearer the point than 7 fathoms, 
and guard againſt the indraught of Penn River, the flood ſetting ſtrong round 
this point into Penn Riyer. If you. are drawn into this flood, you will be 

obliged. to +I, though the bottom is very foul and rocky: this makes it 
dangerous q ing. As the flood ſets; ſtrong in, ſo does the ebb ſet as ſtrong out, 
which may be as much to your advantage as the flood was to your diſadvantage 3 
for, if you ſhould happen to be over on that ſhore, when the ebb begins to 
make, it will ſet you up to wiudward, and enable you to ſetch iuto Bornbay. 
For a long mark, ſtand no futther to the eaſtward than to keep the ſouth point 
of the Net's Tongue a large ſhip's length open to the weſtward of the weſt 
part of Butcher's Ifland ; this will carry you clear both of this ſhoal, and that 
of Catenhr. In turning up ta Bombay (as you may have occaſion. to make 
ſeveral trips over toward Caranjar) obſerve; always to tack when the ſouth part 
of the Neat's Tongue comes within a _ s length of the weſt 577 of Butcher 8 
Hand. M nA 4 A Wi 23811 

It is very cemmon for &i be (with hs wind northerly) to tory op between 
Ciranjat and the Middle Grom, and come round to the northward thereof, 
into the harbour; this is the beſt way to ebene in on that occaſion, The marks 
to keep clear of, the, Miaate' Ground on all ſides, have been before deſcribed. 
You will have 7, 8; or 9 fattiorms between. the Middle Ground and Caranjar 
Shoal, according to the time ron | 

In the SW. monſoorws (which is the bad-welther t time, and when no ſhips can 
be hove down at Bombay, on account of the ſwell at that ſeaſon) ſhips go 
behind Butcher's Ifland, 30+ heave down there, the ſea beirig much ſmoother. 
The navigation "From Bombay to Butbhet“ s land is fomewhat difficult (on 
zccount of a large reef, of rocks, to the ſauth-weſtward of Buteher's Iſland, 
both above and under wants 5 and another reef of rocks, over towards the Shoal. 
of Little Caranjar, which is never ſeen but on extraordinary ſpring tides, at low 
water). The leading marks for carrying a ſhip to > Butcher" $ Iſland from 
Bombay, are as follow. | 
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Keep Blatchford' Houle (a high houſe in Bombay) about its breadth open 
with the Battery Pier-Head ; this will lead you clear of all danger to Butchers 
Iſland. You will have depth of water, in going, 5, 5x, and 6 fathoms for about 
half way over; and as you come nearer Butcher's > and, you. i will bare 78, 
and g fathoms, according to the time of tide. 
There is another leading mark, which you will fee as you run vet equally as 
good as Blatchford's Houſe; and when you are 2 ' of the diſtance over, it is 
better, by being nearer to you, and better ſeen ;' namely: on the ſouth part of 
a low iſland (called Hog Iſland) which is extremely low, are ſome tall frag 
gling trees; about a ſhip's length from the low extremity of this point, you 
will ſee a tuſt of large high ' green trees: keeping this tuft of dees open, ot 
ſhut, or juſt touching with the ſouth point of the Elephanta, will carry you 
clear of all danger. Run wich this mark till you open all the high land of the 
Neat's Tongue to the eaſtward of 'Butcher's Iſland ; then haul up to the north- 
ward of Butcher's Iſland, and 3 to the eaſtward of it, right off the 
Tower, in 41 fathoms at low water,” and 6; or 7 fathoms at high water, 1 
, 1 from the iſland. Here the tides run very ſtrodipe , 
Between Butcher's Iſland and' the Elephanta you have 6, 7, 8, and o fathors 
water. Off the NE. part of Butcher's Iſland there is a ſhoal runs out for a 
conſiderable way. The SE. point is bold to; 'but " . 9955 point _ the 
9 70 reef, ant is "ay en, 4" e Rane 
11 ig LOR ie 81% 10 $31 
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The proper place for Hing i is between the Middle Ground and the Fort, 
Large ſhips ſhould not go higher up than to bring the brab-tree in the ſort in 
one with the flag-ſtaft, or rather the. tree open to the ſouthward of the flag-ſlaff 
Higher up is ſhoal water, and not fit for great ſhips. The lower part of the 
harbour is when Mendam's and Malabar Points are in one. Between theſe is, 
what is properly called, the ROE 3 being very large and ſafe, and fit to 
contain a great number of lips. 

As good a birth, and as convenient as any in the babe. is the church- 
ſiceple on. the north part of Hough' s Houſe, NW,. Bombay F lag-ſtaff N 
299W. and Croſs Iſland N21?E. With theſe bearings. you are, about a large 

8 quarter of a mile diſtant from the fort, and have 4 fathoms at low, water, an 

61 and 62 fathoms at high water. No where in the harbour are there above 4; 

fathoms at low water, ſpring Far. Juſt within the ſouth ar lower part of the 

Middle Ground, you may lie in 43 and 47 fathoms at low water. "0:90 

When 


3 
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When ſhips are ready for ailing, they go out into (what is called) the Road; 
this is to the ſouth-caſtward of the Middle Ground: there they 45 in 57 
fathoms at low. water, and 7& or 8 fathoms at high, water; Bombay Flag-ſtaff | 
NbWIW. or NNW. the: Flag-ſtaff on Qld Woman's Iſland Wbs:S. and 
Broughton' s Grove WNW N. diſtance from che fort about a mile, or 13 mile. 
There is a good ing - place for great ſhips without the Middle Ground. In 
May, 1761, the whole of his Majeſty's ſquadron being at Bombay, and part 
being ready for the ſea, (being then. the bad - weather monſoon) it was thought 
unſafe for thoſe ſhips that were. fit for ſea, and drew too much water, to lie in 
the harbour, there not being at low water, ſpring - tides, aboye two feet more than 
they drew. They went without the Middle Ground: there they moored, and 
lay in ſafety, in 62 fathoms at, low water, and $8; fathoms at bigh water. 3 
The bearings in the Elizabeth, which was one of them, were as follow. 
The Flag-ſtaff on Old Woman's Illand and the Oyſter Rock in one, WSW. 
Bombay Flag: ſtaff NWFW. Croſs Iſland Ww. the Bunder Gate on with the 
church-ſteeple, NS 5ꝰW. and Mazagon Fort a ſail's breadth open to the eaſtward 
of Croſs Iſland, Niůo W. Here ſhips have room enough to drive, and let go 
another +, if they happen to part their cables, in the ſtormy months. YT 
There is another good 4ing-place, where ſhips may 9 when they cannot. 
get out in one tide, which often happens in the SW. monſeon.. In order to 
keep what you have got, and to be ready to take the advantage of the next tide, 
the beſt place to 4 in is, to bring Malabar Point on with, or touching. 
the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland N 19?W, and the breakers on the Sunken 
Rock on with Bombay Flag-ſtaff Ng?E. in 7 fathoms at low, and g fathoms at 
high water, Here you are well ſheltered from the great SW. ſwell by the reef 
off Old Woman' s Illand, the bottom clear, and good holding ground. ; 
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Being bound out ward from Bombay, keep Suree Fort a ſhip's length open 
to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland; this will carry you clear of the Middle 
Ground : and when you open Malabar Point to the ſouthward of Mendam's, 
you are then to the ſouthward of it, and may haul out to the eaſtward. Steer 
down the harbour, with Mazagon Houſe a ſhip's length, or only a fail's breadth 
open with the NE. baſtion (this will carry you clear of the Sunken Rock) till 
Malabar Point is open to the ſouthward of the Wb Grove on the outer part of 
Old Woman's Iſland. | n 

Vou are then paſt the Sunken Rock, and may tive Mazagon Houſe in ach 
the NE. baſtion; and nn Malabar Point with the outer part of 

Mm "Io 
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Old Woman's Iſland, you ly keep cloſe vp under the” reef, if the wind ! is 
weſterly, as it generally is in the afternoon). For a leading mark, keep Bombay 
Flag-ſtaff a fail's breadth, or a ſhip's length open to the eaſtward of ' Oyſter 
Rock, till you have ſhut the Funnel Hill in with che north part of Great 
Caranjar Hill: then you are clear of all the reef off Old Wort 8 ns, _ 

may haul to the weſtward as you pleaſe, 
If you are bound out of Bombay Harbour, and Me the wind . 155 

Suree Fort a ſhip's length open to the weſt ward of Croſs Illand; and when 
Malabar Point is open with Mendam's Point, you are to the ſouthward of the 
Middle ground. After you are below the Middle Ground, you may keep more 
to the eaſtward, and need no other mark but to keep Mazagon Houſe a fail's 
breadth open to the eaſtward of the NE. baſtion, till you ſhut the Funnel Hill 
in with the north part of Great Caranjar Hill : then being clear of the SE. 
Prong, you may haul to the weſtward, or do as you pleaſe ; and when Bombay 
Church is on with the higheſt pare 8 the Neat's Tongue, We 8 
clear of the SW. Prong. 2 

lf you are coming into Bombay Harbour, with the wind large, you need no 
other marks than theſe. When you have opened the Funnel Hill to. the north- 
ward of the north part of Caranjar Hill, keep Mazagon Houſe a fail's breadth 
open with the NE. baſtion: this will run you up the harbour, clear of all danger, 
"till you come to the foot of the Middle Ground. Then be ſure to open Suree 
Fort a ſhip's length to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland, before you bring Malabar 
Point and Mendam's Point in one ; ſo run up to the weſtward of the Middle 
Ground, and 4 between it and the Fort, as you pleaſe. | 

The reaſon why ſo many marks are given in the above directions, is, to ſhew 
How near a ſhip may borrow upon the reef, with a ſcant wind, in order to make 
the moſt of the wind, time, and tide, in going in or out of the harbour : for, by 

a ſhip's keeping cloſe up under the reef with a weſterly wind, and roundiüg 
the Sunken Rock as cloſe as poſſible, a ſhip may fetch into the harbour; whereas, 
by giving them too large a birth, ſhe will not. 
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keing in the e in bazy ber, 10 that you cannot ſee the proper marks 
for coming into the harbour, obſerve as follows. If you cannot ſee the Funnel 
Hill (which is ſometimes the caſe) keep the north part of great Caranjar EbN. 
till you open the harbour of Bombay : and if you cannot ſee Mazagon Houſe nor 
Hull, which is often the caſe in hazy weather, then . NE. baſtion of 
Bombay 
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Bombay Fort N.;or NaE this 3vill.carry you clear of the Sunken Rock- When ; 
you are, within. that, nenen clear of the ff 
Middle Ground, Wo - {RAIN 
Being in the opening of the harbour, and ſeeing nothing elſe but the NE. 
Baſtion and Dungaree Fort ; keep the ſaid fort juſt open, or touching the NE. 


baſtion, and you may be ſure: that mark will carry you clear of the Middle | 1 
8 and alſo of the Dolphin Rock, into the Harbour ; ; where you ay 
com The + Sering of the Tiozs * eee 2 
The firſt of the flood ſets SEbE. acroſs the points of the reef off OI __ 


Woman's Iſland. The middle and latter part of the flood ſets E. and Eb. 

right actoſs the harbour into Penn River, very ſtrong; and the ebb is the 
reverſe. When Malabar Point and the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland are 
in one, you then have the tide ſet up the harbour NbE. It continues to ſet fe 

. as far as the upper part of the Middle Ground, without which it divides. One 
part ſets ſtrong over toward Butcher's Iſland, and then runs to the eaſtward 
as. Butcher's Iſland and little Caranjar ; and there it ſoon divides again, 

one part ſetting to the SE. between the Elephanta and little Caranjar, and the 

other between Butcher's Iſland and the Elephanta. From the upper part of 
the Middle Ground, another part ſets to the northward, up to Croſs Iſland, from 

| thence to Suree, and ſo round the Iſland of Bombay, &c. The ebb. is the 
reverſe. 

Note, The tide runs longer without the Middle Ground than any where ; 

within it. In the harbour it flows full and change neareſt SbE. and NbW. 11 

hours 15 or 4 after 11 o'clock; and in the offing N. and S. or 12 2 hours. It 

flows perpendicularly 16 or 17 feet in ſpring tides. _ 

The latitude of the ſouthernmoſt part of Old Woman's Iland, * Senna 
obſervations, is 18. 56 N. The longitude deduced from Goa, is 73 6E. from 
London. The variation of the e * ſeveral obſervations, 5 530 weſterly, 
TR | 
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FE what's . country boats, and in 
very ſmall billets: it is pretty dear, notwithſtanding great quantities are Fropght 
over, eee is in the middle of the garriſon; but the water is 
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_— 7 eder in pipes e the Bacher there the ends ue filed in dhe baits, by 
= means of leathern hoſe that lead from the aac nas ny of 
water in the garriſon. 3 . Se e 


CC XXXIX. of Proymmons „ eee ee | 


Good provißons and refreſhments are e to be had here both for preſent uſe. and 
ſea-ſtore, ſuch as ſheep, bogs, ducks, fowls, freth fith; and vegetables, i in | great 
plenty; alſo biſcuits, peaſe, rice callivances, flour, arrack, and fugar; this 
place being plentifully ſupplied from Surat, and all the adjacent places, both 
3 18 from in-land my, by. country n bringing thera down the 
rivers. 

Freſh beef is the only PO TIES of ee here: NE is any 
ſcarcity of cattle in the country hereabout ;. but the inhabitants, bein g Gentoos, 

will not ſell their cattle, nor ſuffer them to be killed; ſo that what freſh beef the 
Thips are ſupplied with here, is brought from Surat, Benooot, and other mos 
along the coaſt ; this makes it very ſcarce. _ 

The Gtuation of this port, and its being a fafe and ſpacious | harbour, with a 
good marine yard and docks fit to receive large ſhips, where they can be repaired 
with all manner of conveniency, makes it a place of great trade, and much 
frequented by ſhips to and from all parts of India. There are alſo many ſhips 

and veſſels belonging to this place. Here is an excellent dock yard, where they 
build the India Company's ſhips of war, grabs, and other veſſels, having great 
plenty of timber, and all ſorts. of naval ſtores. Here are alſo: two excellent dry 
docks, one a-head of the other. The inner dock will receive a 50 gun ſhy, 


and the outer one a 70 gun ſhip: they were building another in 1 76 3. without | 
che other two, which will be fit to receive a 74 gun ſhip. | 
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6. he high and of Chout is blufF1to the nonhirard; and the: foathermolt part 
3% is low land, ſtretching out to the weſtward, making very much like iſlands. 
1 From thence to the-northward, you wilb ſee the higk land of Tull; and then 
the Iſland Caranjar, which is very remarkable, having an high hill at each end, 
and being extremely low in the middle: The ſouthernmoſt of theſe hills makes 
not. unlike a ſhip's bottom, near the northernmoſt end whereof” there remain 


the ruins of at ancient monaſtry, by . pee ſteer when bound. into 
Bombay: Harbour. 
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A Minde to the northward of Caranjar lich # ſenall high iſland, called Elephant. 
This iſland dppars, at the diſtance of 4 or 5 leagues, with Caranjar, like three - 
ſeparate iſlands, and to the eaſtward is'a very remarkable high tand, 'Tit part 
under which Bombay lies, makes like a Neat's Tongue, the bluff to the north- 
ward, may be ſeen in clear weather, 17 or 18 leagues ol, As you gre aa 
the land from the weſtward, you raiſe Malabar Point: this is the firſt part you 
will ſee of Bombay iffand 5'it appears flat and full of trees, "The Ila Pom 
and Canary two ſmall lands, in latitude 187 50N; are not 10 be frei Fubther 
than the Tombs on Old Woman's Iſland. i eee 

To go clear of che reef or prongs which Ya bat Food kw Woinat's ia, 
keep the Funnel or Sayajee Caſtle juſt open with the White Byil gre or ruins 
of the Antient Monaſtery, on the ſoutherhmoſt Bill of Caranjar. in thick 
weather, you cannot ſee the Funnel, then Keep the faid building Et. or Ex N. 
till. Hunary (che weſtermmoſt of the rwo iſlands) bears SW. or S. or chat you 
have Croſs Hand (a finatt round ifland above Bombay Harbour). well open to 
the eaſtward of Oyſter Rock ; then you may Gfely haul round. the SE. Prong 
of the reef for the road. 

A ſtranger ſhould not round the reef under 9 fathoms, Teſt he be hampered 
between the Prongs, as it ſometimes * In & and enn you have 
hard ground and over-fallss. 

If you are obliged to turn it, be on your guard againſt the dann into | 
Penn River, and tack in about 64 or 7 fathoms, according as you find the 
tides; but after any great rains you have ſtrong outſets fram-the rivers. 

Next you are to avoid the Sunken Rock, which is ſometimes dry at very low 
tides, but moſtly it has 3 feet on it at low water, and the water riſes about 17 
ſeet. To keep clear thereof, to the.caſtward, the long marks Mazagon Houſe 
(which is a ſquare white houſe under Mazagon Hill) kept open 2 large fail's 
breadth with the eaſternmoſt baſtion of Bombay Caſtle. Steering with theſe 
bearings you generally. have 8 or 9 fathoms, till you are the length of tho 
Oyſter Rock; and ſor a thwart mark bring the weſternmoſt White tomb, on 
. re e grace u 

The tombs in one, is the wid enk ene A e * wa | 
above or below it. bk toner oro III 'Hand, 
but one of them is demoliſhed. - Sts n bereue can 

_ Another thwart mark are bebte es Oln Wow — planted thus 

che middle one . in one wih Miele Point? the rock en in the 
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fame di 38 If you go to the weſtward of the Sunken Rock, between tha 

and. Oyſter Rock, which is a clear channel, of about a mile in breadth, having 
55 4 fathoms, ouzy ground, between the rocks, almoſt choſe to; the leading mark 
is to keep Mazagon Houſe ſhut in behind the higheſt part of the de but 
| ſhips generally paſs it to the eaſtward ; there they have more ſea-room, 

When you are. paſt the Sunken Rock, ſteer for the ſhips in the road, keeping 
Croſs Iſland open to the caſtward ; or if you 8⁰ the inner paſſage; then open 
to che weſtward « of Sion, or Siam Hill; Which is the higheſt on Bombay, and 
has a fort on it; and when you have ſhut in Malabar Hill, with the trees on 
Mendam's Point, you are above the lower end of the Middle Ground; chen you 
may birth the ſhip as you think proper, in 4 or 5 fathoms. The beſt g 
for European ſhips is to keep the brab-tree open; but if the wind hangs in'the 
. quarter, it is much the beſt way to work it round the north head of the 

Middle Ground, becauſe the tide holds longer there chan toward Old Woman's 
Iſland, and you likewiſe gain a leading wind to birth your ſhip. When you 
have the brab- tree, in the caſtle, open to: the northward of 13 en you 
may rui in with ſafety. - 


In the harbour it flows, full and ag, baren s . 5 Nbw. or 4 fe 
11 o'clock. RN 5 
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At this aach year, as ſoon be have got without the hatboht of 
Bombay, there runs a prodigious ſea, which, with a ſtrong ebb-tide, occaſions 
it to break, as though you were in ſhoal water. We experienced this in the 
Elizabeth (which ſailed from Bombay, in company with the America, Falmouth, 
and Chatham, the 1ſt of July, 1761, it being then the very height of the SW. 
monſoon): the e een n fled both her 99 81 and lower 
decks with wate. 

When you have got out of 88 py youb. amol 8 to get 
an in offing; taking all advantages of the ſhifts of wind, which you will frequently 

: find to ſhift 2, 3, and ſometimes 4. points at a time, in the ſqualls. This you 
will have abundance of, with almoſt conſtant rain. By no means be prevailed 

on to come to an (as we were in the before · mentioned voyage, by the advice 
of ſome fair- weather navigators, who, I believe, were entirely ignorant, of the 
_ conſequences of a ſhip's Ming in the open ſra; alſo at this ſtormy ſeaſon of the | 
year, where hoy oy . to che violence of both wind and ſea). | 


wo : 
wer. * 


* 1 


, * _ N 18 1 ee * 
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- Our "ſhips rolled, laboured, d, uche, in ſuch a manher ab 1 FIN 
would have torn them to pieces. At midnight the Falmouth parted her cable, 
and ſtood off to ſea : we immediately made the ſignal to weigh; and it took 
us from midnight to day-light to purchaſe our , which: we at laſt did wid 
great difficulty, We ed in 17 fathems, it being then low water.) The 
intention of our Hing was, to Ae b and was nk: ap). BY 
driving us to the northward, * den uofiy | 

The tides are not ſtrong in the offing: we tied: . every TIO what | 
at 43, and at the very ftrength of the tide (though it was then ſpring- tide) it 
ran but 6 fathoms NEbE. and che ebb much the ſame, ſouth-weſterly. nn 

In your endeavour to get an dffing, always 6bſerve-to ſtand on hat a 
you cam make moſt weſting of; but at che ſame time having a ſtrict regard to 
the tides. If poſſible, ſtand on that tack ) u can'beſt ſtem the tide o. We 
always ſtood to the weſtward with the ebb, which ſets woabt fen d and 
to the ſouthward with tlie flood, which runs to the ſnorthwarelo. a -* 

The' tides flow on this part of the eoaſt N. and 8. (12 hours). at full and 
change of the moon. After we were to the ſouthward of 17 N. we took n61 
further notice of the tide The beſt latitude reckoning to get an offing, is 187 N. 

When you have got an offing, and are in 35 or 40 fathoms water, you may 
ſteer the along ſhore courſe (if the winds. will permit) : making; an allowance! 
of at leaſt I or 4 of a point, for the 'prodigious! fwell that comes from the 
WSW. If you can make your courſe good, SSE. and keep your depth of 
water, you may depend on that courſe carrying you clear af all the coaſt. I 
am well aſſured, from my own obſervation and experience of this coaſt, that, * 
from the Iſlands Hunary and Kanary, the coaſt lies due 88E. and NNW. ſo N 
chat, being 5 leagues off Kanary, a SSE. courſe will carry you quite clear to 
Cape Come rin; and you will paſs at much the fame diſtanee,, from h heady | 
and all along the coaſt that you were from Kanhr ß | 

Although'the wind ſhould favour you (as you will find it to do) as you run... 
along the coaſt to the ſouthward (and the further you. get to the ſouthward, 
the more will you. find the wind favour you) be nat Covetous to take too great 
an offing. By no means go out of ſoundings, but keep in 40, 45, or 50 
fathotns, till you get into latitude 127 NN. or 122N. When you ſtand in toward 
the land, I will not adviſe you to come nearer.than 16 or 15. date, as the 
weather is moſtly very hazy at this ſeaſon. 

Notwithſtanding you have generally a great deal of rain, 3 thick cloudy 4 
weather throughout the pace of this monſoon; for ſeveral days toward noon, 4 
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ah MN Gate esche din See han he EE Thereby we found 
Oe Ce ont current, which fayoured us with, 29, 23, and ſome, 

times 26 miles in; the 24 hours, mote than the run gave, You ought to make 
this allowante all along the Malabar Coaſt, Wee ee 


find it to anßwer, Whether you have an obſervation or not. | 
Being in aboüt the latitude: of, 129N, and 45 or 50. fathoms, you may. bs 
| fo re you are within the Laccadive Iflands. If you loſe ſoundings on the coaſt 
you cannot be ſo certain whether you are without or within them; and run a 
great riſque of falling in AN oY upp them, as the weather is 
| A aud hay. 2 
Soon after this you loſe e en ta 8 to tha 9 * are 
no ſbundings at that diſtance, from the ſhore. You may then with great fafety 
Nett SSE. this will carry you clear of the Malabar Coaſt, upd of the Laccafin 
Hands to Cape Comorin. Vou need not now; regard. your ſoundings as here- 
tofore; only to have a eaſt now and then, to ſatisfy your curioſity, whether 
you arte In ſoundings or not: There are good and regular ſoundings all along 
this cbaſt ; only in ſome places deeper, and others ſhoaler water.. 
When you ate got as far to the ſouthward as Cape Comorin, and are clear 
of all the Coaſt of Malabar, you may ſteer SEbS. or SE. according as you 
have the winds; till you are in the latitude of Gaula; and then, ſteer, E. for Gaula, 
commonly catte&Pvirit de Gall ſtill making allowance for a ſoutherly current, 
at the tate of 18 or 20 miles in 24 hours. wit 245 er 1 
We ran for Gaula in the night, (having had a good F the day 
before) ſteering EbN. and EbN iN. to make an allowance for the ſoutherly 
current; and with that courſe kept in parallel of Gaula, ſo as to get ſoundings 
in about 40 fathoms; accordingly, at 2 A. M. ſtruek ſoundings in 42 fathoms ; 
then lay to under top-ſalls till day- light; then Gaula bore EbS, about 4 
leagues; made fail, and coaſted it round Ceylon, as uſual, By our reckoning 
we paſſed about mid-channel between the Malabar Coaſt and the Laccadive 
 Iflands ; but by our ſoundings, much nearer the former, thereby judging our- 
ſelves ack more than 12 or 14 leagues'off ron 8 coaſt; PR Wn land-fall 
with Gaula, found our reckonings very exact. | 
It is remarkable, that as ſoon as you get wa half a . to the beben 
of Cape Comorin, you get clear of all che rain, and hazy weather; and have 
then a ſine clear hy,” and fair weather: this ſhews vous an wn the rains 
are confined/to, | 755 N 6 ue l 
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Pigeon Th Iſland ag wt near that coaſt) lies cloſe in ſhore. It cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed as an ĩſland at any diſtance, but appears in a ſmall round hummock. 


The coaſt a-breaſt the iſland 3 is an Are den as eaſterrimoſt pat whereof 


is full of trees. 


When Prob ſad bears north Aiſtatics bbs 7 the Dolphin's Noſe 
(which 1 is on the weſternmoſt point of Viſiagapatarn Road) may be diſtin guiſhed. 
There is a large moſque on the top of 1 it; but this is not eaſily ſeen till you are 


becauſe it ſtands cu the kftefamelt dedivity of the Hill. 


pretty near 
1. Viſſagapatam Road, bring the two high cocoa-nut trees, which 


To 45 


grow before the fort, in one; the entrance of the river will be open to you, and 


in 12 fathos you have good ground for a large ſhip (but you muſt bend 
your beſt bower cable, to an 4 of about 16 cwt. otherwiſe it will be impoſſible 
for you to weigh it). Or, bring the gt NW. or NWZ. 7 th il 
9 or. 10 fathoms. nen 


T 


The bar lies wittiin the Dolphin's c 


1 140. 


CCXLIH. Dias rions for — wy Reef of Pains Pataki al F 
into BALLASORE Road 'Y Night or ere By ec Jonathan Ranſon. 


As the miſtaking Falſe Point for Point Palriras, has been ſeveral times attended 
with fatal conſequences, either by failing in among the dangerous reefs to 


the eaſtward, or getting nn. the Falſe Bay, to avoid theſe, obſerve as 


follows.  _ 

Between Falſe Point and Point Palme and all over Fa Bay, you will meet 
with ouzy ground of a greeniſh colour; and ſo ſoft, that your lead will bury 
itſelf every caſt,, But any where to the northward of Point Palmiras, having the 
Bay of Ballaſore fairly open, you will have ſtiff ground; namely, blueiſh clay, 
with variety of mixtures, as you change your ſituation (to wit) the above with 
land and ſhells, the ſame with grayel, with iron ſtones, rotten ſtones, and 
ſmall pebble - ſtones, c. 

Some of theſe mixtures with clay, you will have all the bay over, which being 
known, jg ſufficient to reRify your judgment, whether you are to the northward 
or ſouthward. of Point Palmiras, if you are otherwiſe doubtful. | 


Nevertheleſs, all bound to the Bay, ſhould endeavour to make the land to b_ 


ſouthward, about Pondy (the laſt high land on the coaſt) or. Jagrenat Pagoda ; 


or if the weather ſhould be oy (as it frequently is ur the n. of April, 
* Nu May, 
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May, and 5 ſo that you cannot make the land) N by your 1 
endeavour to get ſoundings to the ſouthward of Falſe Point, Keeping in 16 or 
18 fathoms water. You cannot miſs the true ſoundings off Falſe, Point (they 
are coarſe ſand and gravel Raney) 3 whereas by keeping too great. an ang you 


may chauce ſo to do. 


The land hereabout is very low, ww the Falſe Point (if you ſee i) has. nothing 
upon it remarkable to know. it by, otherwiſe than its making a point by the land 
to the northward, trenching away and baying ſo that you loſe ſight of it. In 
Falſe Bay (ſhould you happen to be well in) there are two remarkable ſand-hills 


near together, whereby this bay may be known. 


From Falſe Point, to round the reef off Point Palmiras, the one is. NEE. 


9 or 10 leagues. In falling off the hard ground of Falſe Point, you, will come 


into ſoft ouze (as before obſerved) and with the obſerved courſe will hold your 
depth of water, with little or no variation, till you come upon the reef of Point 
Palmiras. Your firſt coming on will be fine light fand, and further on, coarſe 
fand with gravel ſtones; theſe are the ur of the reef. Obſerve that you 


will deepen your water in falling off. When this appears evident to you, haul 


two or three points more to the northward, till you come into ſtiff ground 
(to wit) ſtiff clay, with forme ſmall ſtones, or with ſand. and ſhells, as before 
obſ-rved ; then you may ſafely conclude, you have the Bay of Ballaſore fairly 
open off the Point, and may ſteer in boldly NNW. for the road, having regard to 
the tides, which flow in the road at ꝙ o'clock on the Full andehange's ; the flood 
ſettting in NW. and the ebb SE. 

If you round the reef in about 18 fathoms water (vikick is efteerne beſt) 
vou will have about 7 or 8 leagues run into 9 fathoms water (there the pilot- 
| ſloops generally lie) ſhoaling very gradually as you run in. You will find the 

ground as above deſcribed, only in 14 fathoms water, the dry fand-bank off 
the point bearing SW. There is a ſpot, not always met with, of a bright yellow 
ſtiff clay, like baker, with ſmall pebble-ſtones ; ns ſpot - es rather to the 


. weſtward of the common track. 


Should it ſo happen (as in fome ſeaſons of the year it may) that the vifors have 
all left the road, aud you would ſend in your boat over the bar of Ballaſore, to 
give notice to the company's factor reſiding there, of your arrivat 3 run in with 
.your ſhip into 7 or 6 fathoms water at pleaſure (this muſt be underſtood at low 
water, for upon the ſprings, the tides ebb and flow 11 or 12 feet in the road.) 
Bring the flag-ſtaff at * or the Bank ſall-houſe, to bear 25 85 85 from 
you, and there +I, 


R 
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It lows upon the bar on full and charige at 10 o'clock, and the ſending your 
boat from the ſhip ſhould be ſo timed, that the firſt quarter flood may be pretty 
well ſpent before you get upon the bar, to avoid the breakers, which (upon 
the firſt of a flood) ſometimes break very high, and are dangerous. 

You ought not to forget to'put a grapnail in the; boat, and a compaſs, as they 
may both be uſeful. Keeping the above Flag-ſtaff NNW. by the compaſs, will 
lead you to the outermoſt beacons, or marks for the channel, which are poles 
pitched in the ground, on each fide, at convenient diſtances one from another, 
and will lead you cloſe on board the ſouthernmoſt point of the opening: there 
formerly the Old Bankſall- houſe ſtood ; but the new houſe ſtands on the other 
ſide, at the bending of the ſecond. reach, going up. 

In filing from Madras, for the Bay, any time in the month of June, it will 
be neceſſary to time your failing ſo as to be in Ballaſore Road before the full- 
moon happens in that month, or elſe not till the laſt quarter is over; for in 
this month you may expect bad weather, which has been experienced never to 
fail, and has been known ſome years to hold 3 or 4 days together, very violent 
and miſchievous in its conſequences. In the year 17 39» when the Revolution 
Indiaman, with three ſtout country ſhips, were loſt in the gale, with all their 
crews, Captain Ranſon having the charge of another ſhip as pilot, at the ſame 
time cut from his 43s, with 4 feet water in the hold, and put to ſea, and 
by God's providence weathered the ſtorm, with the loſs of the maſt, 43s from 
the bows, and ſome of the waſte guns, and in 10 days after got ſafe into 
Chittigong. 

Theſe gales blow always againſt the monſoon at firſt, and then commonly 
back round to the NW. making a confuſed ſea, till it fixes again in the SW. 
quarter, before it clears up. They generally happen between the full and laſt 
quarter of the moon; and to a diligent obſerver exhibit certain ſigus of its 
approaching, ſometimes 5 or 6 days before it comes. 

If you find the SW. wind, which is that of the monſoon, die away, and have 
light airs of wind all round the compaſs, with intermitting calms ; the weather 
more clear than common all round the horizon; objects looming ; a murmuring 
in your rigging like wind, though none perceptible ; a more common, ſmooth 
lea, and cob-webs ſtreaming about your rigging ; you may conclude that theſe 
are ſure Wen of an approaching gale. 
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CCXLIV, D1RECT10NS for SAILING fen por DE. Gary toCart Comonne, | 
or from Caye COMoRtN fo Point ps GALL, in either Moxsoox. By Mr. 
Nichelſon. | 


Cape Coraorin bears rom Point de Gall Wig N. or NWbN. diſtance 63 or 
66 leagues. This bearing and diſtance" you may depend on. I have ſeveral 
times made my courſe from Gaula W 3oN. diſtance 58, 59, or 60 leagues, being 
in latitude 7? 38'N. and longitude made 2? 31'W. Then J have ſeen Cape 
Comorin bearing NNE. or NEbN. 5, 6, or 7 leagues; and had ſoundings from 30 
to 35 fathoms. In the SW. monſoon I have made my courſe from Cape Comorin 

 E329S. diſtance 59 leagues ; and then Point de Gall bore EbS. 4 or 5 leagues; 
44 fathoms, coarſe fand. 

In the NE. monſoon the currents are very vncertain ous Point de Gall, and 
in croſſing the Gulf of Manara. They ſet off Gaula WSW. and in the opening 
of the Gulf they have often been found to ſet SW. very ſtrong ; ſo that ſeveral 
ſhips, in light winds and calms, have been driven fuddenly on the Maldivia 
Iſlands. To avoid this, I would adviſe all ſhips to round the Iſlang Zeloan, at 
leaſt as far as Caltura (a Dutch fort and ſettlement about half way between Gaul 
and Columbo) from whence, and not before, you may fafely croſs to Cape 
Comorin. If unexpectedly you ſhould happen to make the land to the eaſtward 
of Cape Comorin, avoid coming too near the coaſt ; 1 it 1s N e with 
many rocks and dangers. | 
In the SW. monſoon things are quite reverſed : you * denden take care 

of the currents, which ſet ſtrong into the Gulf of Manara; by them many ſhips 
have been driven to the northward into the gulf, and with great difficulty and 
loſs of time have got out of the gulf again, not without danger of being loſt. 
The experienced navigator will either way be upon his guard. *..4 

| Theſe are very neceſſary cautions to navigators. I never experienced any, of 
theſe ſtrong currents; nor do I believe any ſhip, that keeps Zeloan cloſe on 
board, within 2, 3, or 4 leagues of the ſhore (until ſhe gets to the northward as 
far as Caltura) will meet with any of them. I have many times between Gaula 
and Caltura, had ſtrong northerly currents in my favour; and however ſtrong 
the current may run to the SW. or WSW. to the ſouthward of Gaula, you loſe 
it all as ſoon as you get in ſhore to the northward: of Gaula. Ships that do not 
oblerve this caution are driven off Zeloan, among the Maldivia Iſlands, &c. 
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cv. Bi for coaſting * Zela. 9505 3 DE it. e to 
CALTURA ; and craffing 2 e to CAYE COMORIN, in ' the Non fu. Ear 


Mox soon. oer 


Being 2 or 3 leagues of Point XG Gall, with the 8 2 it in one, regia 
NbE+E: you will have 30 fathoms. From thence I would adviſe you to coaſt it 
along ſhore as far as Caltura, (a Dutch ſettlement, where they have a conſiderable 
fort, on a riſing ground near the ſea) taking care to keep from 2 to 4 or 5 leagues 
off ſho depths of water in the day-time, from 44 or 40 to 25 or 20 fathoms. 
Under that depth 1 would not adviſe you to g0; - for there are ſeveral ſtraggling 
rocks lying 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, to the northward of Gaula, and between that 
and Caltura, ſeyeral of which have 16 or 18 fathoms cloſe to them; ; and in 25 
fathoms vou will not be more than 3 miles off ſhore; © 

In the night time, I would adviſe you not to go under 28 0 or 30 fathoms ; ; 
for in ſome places, in that de] pth, you will not be more tha 4 or 5 miles, off 
. ſhore; and (night or day) 550 to go without 40 or 44 fathorns ; ; for, if fo, you 
will ſoon be off the bank, and have no ſoundings. If it ſhould then proye light 
winds or calm, and the current is ſoutherly, you will be driven back again, or 
perhaps off the coaſt ; this .may. be prevented by keeping in the depths above 
mentioned; there you may 4+, on, occaſion, and keep what you have got... 

As you come near Caltura, you may make bolder with the ſhore, and ſtand 
into 15 or 16 fathoms, clear ſandy ground. By ſtanding in More, i in blowing 
weather, you will find the ſea very ſmooth. Thave,ſtood i in 1 3 fathoms, Caltura 
bearing NNE E. 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. I have ſtood in with the fort, bearing 
ESE: S. and had from 1 5 to 10 fathoms, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore : then the extremes 
of land to the northward bore north, Off Cajtura the variation was 18 E. in 
1760. Caltura and the Haycock are in one, bearing SEE. : 

I have ſeyeral times coaſted it along this part of Zeloan, and have PETS 
found a ſmall ſoutherly current, frequently no current at all; and kaye' found, 
when it has blown very freſh at N, or NNE. for 24 hours together, a very 
ſtrong northerly current, with which, by keeping within the depths. above 
mentioned, I have turned it up along ſhore, and gained a great, deal of ground. 

From Caltura, in latitude 6? 37 N. and longitude 79? 42 E. from London, 7 
you may with ſafety ſtretch acroſs the Gulf of Manara for Cape Comorin, which. 
bears from Caltura W289N. or WNW N. diſtance 54 leagues. I have taken 


my da from Caltura, and made my courſe Waz'N. diſtance 49 leagues; 
chen 


43 14 
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then I have ſeen the land about Cape Comorin, having NAT W. diſtance 6 
or 7 leagues, and had 26 fathoms water. 


CCXLVI. 'D1recT1ONS for Ships bound to the CoasT of CoroManper., from 
| between MADAGASCAR and the CoasT of AFRICA. 


Being! in latitude 3? 30 N. and longitude E. from Comero Iſle. 9? 30“ with 
variation 10? 15 W. and bound for the Coaſt of Coromandel, you direct your 
courſe for the Laccadive Illands, through which there are ſeveral  pallages or 
channels. 

As you run to the caſtward, "the variation will decreaſe pretty rally” amongſt 
the Laccadive Iſlands, the variation was 1? 9 W. in the year 1 8 By this 
you may know when you have got the length of them. 

In the SW. monſoon, the winds between Cape Baſſes and the Laccadive 
Iſlands blow conſtantly in the SW. quarter, moſtly from WSW. to SSW. and 
ſometimes S. freſh and ſteady gales. As you come near the iſlands, you have 
freſher gales, ald ſqually weather; except it is in the latter end of the ſeaſon, 
the end of September, or beginning of October; then near the Laccadive Iſlands 
you will find little winds and variable, with {qualls and rain. 

Between Cape Baſſes and the Laccadive Iſlands, there is aconſtant weſtwardly 
current, which is very deceiving, and makes ſhips much out in their reckonings. 
Mr. Nichelſon's account of this current is as follows : 

T have ſeen an, account of the ſhip Pelham, and another Indiathan, on their 
voyage to Bombay, who were 1000 miles out in their reckoning. One was 
carried 1 in ſight of the Iſland Soccatra, and the other in ſight of the Coaſt of 
Arabia, (by the weſtwardly current) when by their reckonings they were looking 
out for the Coaſt of Malabar : and I have reaſon to believe (from my own 
experience, and the journals I have ſeen) that this current always ſets to the 
weſtward. 

In the SW. monſoon, between the Coaſt of Malabar and the Laccadive Iſlands, 
the current ſets tothe SSE. (asthe coaſt lies) at the rate of 20, 24, or 26miles in 
24 hours. Among the Laccadive Iſlands the current ſets to the SSW. and SW. 
at the rate of from 18 to 22 miles in 24 hours; and you have this current about 
2? or 3? to the weſtward of the Laccadive Iſlands; then the currents ſet wholly 
W. or WSW. at the rate of 8 or 10 or 11 miles in 24 hours; and you will 
frequently find the ſhip (by obſervation) 10, 12 or 14 miles to the northward 
or ſouthward of the reckoning, but moſtly to the ſouthward. 

It is therefore reaſonable to believe, that this current ſets moſtly to the SW. 
or WSW. between Cape Baſſes and the Laccadive Iſlands, at the rate of 8, 10, 
11, of 
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11, or 12 miles a day, and makes ſhips ſo much out in their reckoning. 
I therefore recommend the variation to them for their guide, Kbich if ftrictly 


obſerved, will always correct the reckoning, and e in for the 


n Hands. | | r 1 
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| 1C#4? Ta int in ei ane ae 
If you are bound to Rene _ ha eller baue wt you ought to keep 
along the Mallaye Coaſt, and go well to the northward before you ſtretch over, 
in order to make great allowance for the. ſoutherly currents, and an 
which ſometimes hang much to the north ward. 


4 


If you are bound to the Coaſt, of Coromandel, in he nonh-ca mooſorms: you | 


may go through the Sombrere paſlage, in latitude 35 36 N. which is a ſafe and 
clear paſſage. I have gone through it in che night, with a ſquadron of men of war. 
But go through which paſſage you will, you ought to ſhape your eourſe ſo as to 
fall in with the land, to the northward of your port; on aecount of the current 
running always to the ſouthward. When you come in with the land, you will 
have the winds, moſtly from the northward. Should you fall to the fouthward 
of your port, you may loſe much time, and have much trouble in getting to it, 
by ſtriving againſt wind and current. | 1 

If you are bound to the Coromandel Coaſt in a months of March er April, 
keep well to the ſouthward, and endeavour to fall in with Zeloan, near the 
Friar's Hood, coaſting it along Zeloan to Point Pedra, where you will: we 
variable winds and a ſtrong northerly current in your favour. | 

If you are bound to the Malabar Coaſt, in the north-eaſt monſoon, it will be 
proper to fall in with the Iſland Zeloan, near the Friar's Hood, or between that 
and the Baſſes ; but be ſure to fall in to the northward of the Baſſes, and keep 
the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe on board, becauſe the current then ſets ſtrong round 
the iſland to the ſouthward; and ſhould you be driven off the Coaſt of Zeloan, 
you may not be able to regain it. Some ſhips, by not obſerving this precaution, 
have been driven off Zeloan, amongſt and through the * nn Ry 
they have been expoſed to great danger and hardſhips, -: 

The meridian diſtance between Pulo Rondo and the Great ae 112 30 
and from the ſoutherumoſt Nicobar, 10 200. Bur truſt not too much to your 
reckoning, becaule the currents are very deceiving i in thoſe ſeas. I have known 
ſhips that have made the land with little more than half the meridian diſtance, 
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The bad weather, which laſts from April to October, will not — dec you to 
remain there during this intetval ;-but- _— e nne. 

brings ſhips from all parts of the ladies. Ty 

Thoſe who fail from the Coaſt of ee Bengal, or any other x" 
more eaſtwardly, from the beginning of October to January, ſhould" (in order 
to render their paſſage ſhorter and ſafer) make the Iſland Zeloang to the 
_ northward of the Baſſes 3 then keep along the ſouth coaſt as far as Cdlumbo, 
from which place croſs to Cape Comorin, and make the beſt of uy way for 
_ the deſtined port, obſerving the following inſtructions??s?s2? 197 2 
lf in the months of October and November; you find ( de Winhwird of 
the Iſland Zeloan) the winds blow from. the W. to NNW. you muſt tum to 
windward, making advantage of the currents, which frequently ſet to the 
peng very word TAs on enen der mop hem ax þ near the 
ſhore. * Th Wanne *#J04 * 1 
The time of Aeg bande Coaſt Mee big that"of Conviilande) 
Bengal, or other places to the taſtward, is generally from the month of February 
to April, keeping along ſhore as far as Cape Comorin; from thence croſs over 


to Point Guat and then tired yuur) curls: e 0 o eg ee 
bound or- I 1m or HI lt 


+», Goaſt thedfland Zzloaniasifar as'Point Pedra, if wot i the Coaſt 
of Coromandel; but if you go directly to Bengal, it is ſufficietit to coaſt Zeloan 
as far as the Baſſes, from whence you ſteer to make the Coaſt of Orixa.' 
The ſhips bound to Malacca” paſs wide of the Baſſes, and eroſs the r 
toward the iſlands which lie to the northward of Acheen. 

The ſhips bound to Bantam, or Batavia, (when they are a Point Gauta) ſhould 


ctoſs over to Sumatra, — along the iflands chat lis wy it, and then go 
on gh the Straits of Sunda. © 


The time preſcribed for ſhips: to ſail from the Coaſt of Malabar to different 
| parts of the Indies, is no way relative to thoſe bound for Europe. The latter 
'hould fail in December, or at fartheſt the middle of January; otherwiſe they 


will run the hazard of not doubling the Cape of Good Hope, eſpecially if they 
are bound firſt to the Iſlands of France, or Bourbon. 


The beſt way is to keep along the coaſt as far as Cape Cin 3 'then make- 
Point Gaula, and from thence ſteer SEbS. as far as the equinoRial line, to 


avoid 


N 
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It is ſuppoſed abs a” ot * gained, in-caſs of 2 2 the 
Coaſt of Malabar to that of Coromandel, to arrive at the latter end of January. 
In 1733 and 34, a trial was made of it in the ſhip La Galathee, from the example 


of the ſquadron of M. le Baron de Paliere, which ſucceeded. very well, in 1740. 


That a paſſage may be gained this way, is not to be doubted ; hut care ſhould 
be taken to provide good ground tackling, and even then to quit this coaſt before 
the petty monſoon ſets in, which it generally does about the beginning of April; 
then it is dangerous lying here, as there are no ports for ſhelter: however, if 
neceſſity urges arte ſtay; it ĩs beſt to 4 as ar off ſhore as you COnve- - 


\\ niently mays” 163 * An. 11 * bf 2 261 1 41. , "Y 


You muſt fail from Mahe, Callicut, or Cochin, ws aha matt of 88 
or ſooner.” if the place ydu depart from ibe more northerly, coaſting as far as 
Cape Comorin, &c. as above directed Vou have the winds there at this time 
of the year from NNE.” to ENE. with ee. winds you muſt make as much 
caſting as may be neceſſury n: FR c Fro orb bromatags; 

It is not always needful to make nee to croſs. the equator, It is 
ſufficient, if, on n the contraty tack, Roe e- een 
port. tinnen Nick aria Un a x 
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The time of departing from the Coaſt of Chidmandet to = to Abe is 
generally limited to the middle of Auguſt, or at the HR” the middle of 
September. 

When you are got out at fa, you have the winds from WSW. to SW. which 
you muſt take the advantage of, and make the Tfland Sumatra in 5 north 
latitude; - that is to ſay, 5 or 6 3 to = ue * bas, | s Point, 5 
forms the welt ſide of Acheen Road. LOTT i 

Here you commonly meet with en e af t this time of the wr; 
ſo that by this means you will be to the windward of the Surat whe. which 
though the narroweft, is the beſt, becauſe you can i in it. 

This paſſage (if undertaken at the time preſcribed) may be made in 10 A 
but if delayed later, the uncertainty of the wihds and calms may make it longer. 

As to the effect of the currents, on examining | ſeveral journals of this paſſage, 
it is rare to find chem ſet to the northward ; but on the contrary, they are often 


0s: | . experienced 


34 — 2 a... 


| 


experienced to ſet to the ſouthward. Several navigators, have found; their 


either way keep a good look-out in time. 
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cables gh lying in latitude 47 55% W. 


e 
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and irregular near the ſhore, The ſoundings in this part vary continually; in 


land'is-Jow, ſtocked with trees, and fine ſand along the ſhore. "The breadth 


| hillocks, Half a league off the SE. Point of this bay you have 17 fathoms, 
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miſtake, by being too confident of the currents ſetting with the wind. It is 
ſafer” to compute they ſet to the. eaſtward; den aten geg diffident; 


If you make the coaſt of Sumatra in 42 north latitude, you. wil Goin hand 
ſeveral high mountains, and beneath low land, even and very woody, which 
continues to the ſhore. Four or five leagues: from. ſhote you have 50 Srborns, 
all the way good Hing ground, and no danger about the coaſt. Net nn 5 

In failing to the northward, in 42 4 N. you perceive the mouth of a river, 
wherein boats may enter; from thence the coaſt-is bordered with many ſmall 
iſlands, low and woody, which may be ooaſted ſafely. One league and a half 
off ſhore you have 26 kung mud. The en make a n ee de 
Hands: | —— 2t tb nit ict; 
Captain Griffin, of the hm in December, 1764, 9055 upon this hank 
in 6 fathoms, and ſent his boat to ſound all over it. The leaſt water was, mark, 
under water 3 fathoms, and the maſt 7 fathoms. There are 17 fathoms both 
within and without. The length of it is about 1 mile, and its ren 3. or 4 


About 5 or 6 leagues to the SE, of King's Point, che low Jang, is equally 
woody, but of leſs extent; and like that of the high mountains, very eneven 


ſome places it is ſand mixed with mud, in others gravel, and ſometimes. rocks; 
fo that there is no Jing here, unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. About 2 egos 
from the land you have 35 fathoms.  - 
" King's Point (the latitude of which lane is 52 32 N. as uch by 4 Hadley's 
quadrants) makes the ſouth fide of the Surat Paſlage. It is not eaſily known 
coming from the SE. becauſe at theſe bearings it appears ſo contiguous to the 
Neue” of Gomez, Nancy, and aa . there 1 is no paſſage to be ſeen 
between them. 

In ranging the coaſt, theres. is (about 2 — 1 to the fouthward of the 
Surat Paſſage) a bight or bay, which you will readily take for a ſtrait: at its 
SE. point are two rocks above water, on which the ſea breaks, and another 
again within the bay, like a ſhip at 45 without her maſts. In this bay the 


of this bay is about a league from one point to the other. 
At the foot of the high mountains near Acheen there appel three ſmall 


fins 
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fine ſand; and W 16 and 15 fathoms: a. quarter of a 
league off the NW. point, there is the ſame depth at half a gun-ſbot from the 
ſhore. Off this place you may perceive King's Point, which appears like a 
great ſteep hill. Pulo Gomez then makes like two paps; its weſtern point 

is ot low, and at the extremity is ſeen a little iſland, from whence it breaks . 
above =a league, extending to the WSW. and about the ſame diſtance Whs. 
of Pulo Gomez, there is another rock, whereon the ſea alſo breaks very much. 
It is dangerous going between theſe two, as in all probabillity there is a com- 
munication from one to the other. To avoid theſe dangers, keep King's Poiut 
(which is ſafe) cloſe on board, in 12 and 14 fathoms, red ſand; and when 

you have doubled this point, the opening of the paſſage diſcovers itſelf, Con- 
tinue on the ſtarboargl fide till you are got to the narroweſt part; chen keep 
mid-channel without fear, and you will ſoon be through. n 

In caſe of meeting with a contrary wind, you had beſt 43 hs King's 
Point; and wait till the flood has made, which ſets NEbE. and the ebb SWbW., 
At about 4 flood, weigh and lay the ſhip's bead to the northward ſo you will 
have the tide under your lee bow: thus by backing and filling, you may not 
only get through the Surat Paſſage very ſafely, but to the Hing place. In 
the Lapwing, December 1 764, the captain nor any of his officers having been 
here before, and no ,caution given in the former editions in caſe of contrary 
winds, they laid the ſhip's head to the ſouthward. As ſoon as they had got 
clear through the paſſage, they met with ſuch a confuſed ſea, occaſioned by ihe 
meeting of ſeveral tides from the different paſſages, that it broke through the 
eabbin windows, and over the deck fore and aſt, and the veſſel loſt all 
command of the helm. They were forced to put back again, and wait for the | 
next flood. In the mean time Captain Griffin went in the boat to diſcover 
the cauſe, - and when he made fail next, he laid the ſhip's head to the, 
northward ; by which .means they got to the: Hing * wien the leaſt 
difficulty or danger. TY 

You ſornetimes meet with a en tide, which ſets very ee out of the 
Bay of Acheen; Fremen CR hoe 
flackened) before you get to the entrance. 1 

From Surat Paſſage the courſe is EbN. 2 leagues to — Hage of — 0 
About a league from the Coaſt of Sumatra there is a little iſland, ſurrounded 
with breakefh, You may H before the river in what depth you pleaſe. There 
rann road, therefore there is no occaſion for more parti 


Ooa cular 
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_ cular directions. Half a league off hore you hate 14 fathoms, and 7 fathorns 
about : of a league. 

The ſecond paſſage to enter 40 8 Bay, is that of Sedre. The Ilan 
| Nancy makes the north ſide of i it; Pulo Gomez and Stone Iſland, the ſouth. 
= - Through the Surat paſſage is preferable, this however i is leſs to be feared than 
| | ſome charts repreſent. There is nothing dangerous but the rocky bank that 

extends WSW. from Pulo Gomez above mentioned, and another from Pulo 
Nancy about mid- channel. \ There | Is allo the rock  before-rneutioned e 
Wbs. from Polo Gomez. thy 
It has been faid, that no accident ever happened t to any ſhip failing through 
the Surat Paſlage ; though. ſeveral navigators have queſti ned this, on account 
ol its being ſo very narrow, and have rather choſe to fail to the northward of 
P.ulo Braffe, through the Bengal Paſſage, between Pulo Vay, (or Way) and 
Braſſe and Nancy. This latter, which is 4 leagues wide, would be preferable 
to either of the other two, if from thence, there was an eafy paſſage to the 
Road of Acheen; but the winds (which generally blow between SSW. and 8.) 
do not always permit it; and there is no Ming there (on account of its great 
de pth) if a calm ſhould happen, you are toſſed about by the currents (which ſet 
to he N. eaſtward) and run a riſque of not reaching Acheen. If you do reach 
Achcen, it is not without much difficulty: ſeveral ſhips having been bor ſed near 
Pulo Way (where there is no Hage) have been obliged. to fail round about, 
and re-enter at the Malacca Paſſage, after more than 15 days hindrance. 
Frequent examples of the like inconveniences deferve the regard of thoſe who 
have the charge of ſhips, and ſhould determine them always to Free” the molt 
experienced method, and not give way to chimerical fears. 
The third paflage to Acheen'is that of Malacea, ſo called becauſe the' ſhips 
Which go from Acheen to Malacca generally paſs through it. This pafſage i is 
bounded on the NW. by the ſouth Point of Pulo Way, and on the SE. by that 
of Sumatra. You find here a little round iſland (Pulo Bouro, or Malora) 
or rock above water; but it is ſieepto, and THe pallage ſteep on all ſides. tris 
3 leagues NE. from Acheen Road. | 
NNW. z leagues from the NW. part of Pulo Way, Wee an idee called 
Pulo Ronde (or Roundo) on account of its form, and within 2 of a league to 
- the ſouthward thereof are 7 or 8 great rocks above water. To the northward 
of Pulo Brafle are alſo * little men the Ne N of Jenn e is above © 4 2 
on I therefrom. - | n 
890 *, 
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- The trade of Acheen is very conſiderable; ſhips come hither from moſt parts 
of the Indies, particularly on account of the 'gold, whereof they procure great 
quantities: the hazard of being paid is the only difficulty of this traffick. The 
toon is ſituate upon a low ground, which continues from the foot of the moun- 
tains that are ſeen in land. Acheen River paſſes through this plain, and makes 
thereof ſeveral iſlands. In the rainy feaſons the low lands are almoſt all over- 
flowed. The principal entrance of the river has a bar, over which ſmall veſſels 
of about 25 or 30 tons may paſs at high water; but at low water a boat ar 
canoe can ſcarcely get over. The Portugueſe and Engliſh had' each of them 
formerly a ſettlement at Acheen, which the peryorſs en of the inhabitants 
cauſed them to forſake. 

The ſea riſes and falls 7 feet in 10 road, and it is bigh water at 9 © clock on 
the full and change; but the ſea breezes and rains make conſiderable alterations, 
and render this rule ſometimes invalid. You are here ſheltered from the weſterly 
monſoon, which is the ſtrongeſt, and blows from April to November; then the 
eaſtern monſoon ſets in, and brings with it more moderate winds, except thoſe now 
and then from the NW. which blow very violently, and oblige the ſhips to have 

good Js and cables to withſtand their force. 2 ak 

The inland parts of Sumatra hereabout are very mountainous, among which 
is one very high, and may be ſeen 20 leagues at fea; it is 3 called Queen 8 
Mountain, and by the Engliſh Golden Mountain. 
I ̃ be ſhips bound for Europe (which on their return from Acheen are to touch 

on the Coaſt of Coromandel) ſhould depart hence by the 2oth or 22d of December, 
in order to arrive there at the beginning of January. Having made ſail to go 
through the Bengal Paſſage, they ſhape a courſe toward Nicobar Iſland, which 
lies NWbW. of Pulo Roundo, diſtant 28 leagues. 

This iſland may be ſeen 10 leagues at ſea, though its ſouth point is low. There 
is no occaſion to go through St. George's Channel; it is ſufficient to go to the 
ſouthward thereof, and when you have paſſed. it, keep on your proper courſe to 
bring you to your conſigned port. It muſt be obſerved to make the land at this 
ſeaſon to the northward of the port, in order to get thither the eaſier and ſooner. . 
You muſt ' alſo” have regard to the currents ſetting to the weſtward, which 
otherwiſe may occaſion your —_ in with the br an: ſooner chan vou are 
aware of. 

For ſhips whoſe buſineſs detains them jonger at Shin; and which ſeldom 
fail ſooner than March or April, the covrſe is different. The S. and SSW. 
winds, which blow then in the Bay of Bengal, and the currents, which e N 

t 
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che S ed require them to make the nk the ſouthward ofthe place they 
* | L | 


CCL. Dinge TIONS for SAILING t0 dj ferent Place near the Gore of Basels, 
at different Seaſons of the Year. 


The moſt Ab times for ſhips to ſail in the Gulf of Bengal, « are n the | 
end of February to the middle of September ; but as navigators (in order to ſhape 
their courſe for a good landfall) ſhould be mindful of the winds and currents, 
which prevail in the Gulf during this period, it will be neceſſary to give ſome 
inſtructions relative to the variety of both, in the different months of the year. 
If you fail from the Coaſt of Coromandel, for the Coaſt of Bengal, toward 
the end of February, and during the current of the month of March, it is 
neceſſary to keep a good offing, in order to reap the advantage of the S, SSW. 
winds that blow here (whereas near the coaſt they often vary from NE. to SE.) 
then ſhape your courſe to make the Coaſt of Orixa, i in about the Jatitude of 
199N. and coaſt it thence to Point Palmiras. | 

The ſhips that ſail in this ſeaſon, from the Coaſt of Malabar for Bengal, 
without touching at any place-on the Coaſt of Coromandel, ought to keep the 
Ifland Zeloan on board, as far as Batacalo, and thence make a ſtretch to the 
Coaſt of Orixa as above. ; | 

During the-months of April ad May, (when the winds blow more frequently 
from the ſouthward, and are in their full force) you muſt,” in like manner, 
make.the Coaſt of Orixa ; guarding particularly againſt the currents, which ſet 
to the NE. or northward, and keep a good offing, as ſoon as you experience 
them; becauſe with the SE. winds you will be troubled to clear the an if you 
follow the different bights which it makes. 

When you ſee the Pagoda of Jagrenat, keep in | from 15 to 20 fathoms, 2s 
far as the bank of Point Palmiras, to which you muſt come no nearer than 
18 fathoms. 

As the weſterly monſoon is in its height i in June, 3 and Auguſt, it is 
| neceſſary to keep more to the windward than in the preceding months ; that is 
to ſay, to make the coaſt in latitude 18 30 N. This precaution is the more 
neceſſary, as you may be often miſtaken in the eſtimation of your courſe by the 
currents, which generally are governed by the direQion and force of the 
winds. , This is the reaſon that * fall in with the land 1 more e eaſterly than 
they imagine. | 


When 
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When you are within fight of land, keep in between 12 and 16 fathoms; - 
and for the reſt conform to the directions above, particularly concerning the 
bank off Point Palmiras, which you muſt then keep well aboard. 

The courſe which ſhips ought to make, that fail from the Coaſt of Coromandel 
after the middle of September, and in October, is very different from the 
preceding; becauſe the weſterly monſoon then draws toward a concluſion, and 
the winds frequently blow from the NE. therefore, inſtead of making the land 
to the ſouthward of Falſe Point, you muſt at leaſt keep out in the middle of the 
bay, ſo as to be able to weather Point Palmiras : nor will this always ſuffice ; 
for the nearer 1277 time of the manſoon's change, the more you muſt guard | 
a inſt it. ; 

ebe veſſels that can * the Coaſt of Arrakan, by help of | the varying of the 
- winds, are much more ſure of ſaving their paſſage than thoſe wha neglect it and 

think it ſufficient to keep mid-channel. 

If by negle&, or any unforeſeen accident, you fall in with the nd to the 
ſouthward of Falſe. Point, you riſque the loſs of your paſſage, or at leaſt a 
conſiderable delay (for want of favourable winds to get to the northward) and 
ſtem the violent currents, which ſet SW, from the latter end of September till 
the month of February; but their greateſt force and rapidity i is in November and 

December, when they run 3 miles an hour, | 

The ſhips which fall in to the northward of Falſe Point (if they would double 
chat of Point Palmiras) muſt take advantage of the det, by Ding when they 
make againſt them. 

If you fail from Mergui for Bengal, toward the end of ORober, you muſt tide 
along the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim, but no farther. than latitude 1.59N. or at moſt 
latitude 152 1o'N.. (on account of the banks in the bight of Martaban, which 
are exceeding dangerous, becauſe they are dry in many places, and the tides there, 
which are very violent and terrible, riſing 10 feet at once, in a bohr),  _ 

Having got into this latitude, you ſhape your courſe WbN. to fall in with 
the Coaſt of Pegu to the eaſtward of Negraille, (or Cape Negrais) but come no 
nearer the banks that ſurround it than 7 or 8 fathotms. The lands are extremely 
lo : you can only diſtinguiſh the trees, without any mark in particular: for 
this reaſon, in hazy weather, it is neceſſary to keep the lead conſtantly going. 

From hence direct your courſe to fail 1 f league wide of Diamond Ifland, on | 
account of a rocky bank, which breaks at low water, and projects one league to 1 
the fouthward of this iſland. In this track you will have 8, 9, 10, and #1. © | 
fathoms, muddy ground. At Diamond Iſland is great er of turtle; * of 
them are 400 or 500 punts weight, 


About 
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About 5 leagues SSW. of Diamond INand 3 is a rocky bank, called Negada, or 
Neijada, or Lequads (it is one with Diamond Ifland, and the Little Negrais, 
when they bear NNE. and SSW. ) or the Sunken Iſland, a little above water, 

Half-way between theſe they ſay there is a' rock on which are 20 feet water, 
at leaſt ſometimes. The ſhip Le Caſtricon ſaw it in 1698 ; and others report, 
that failing in 11 fathoms water, they perceived its breakers very near. This 
circumſtance proves there is leſs water on this rock, and that every ſhip ſhould 
carefully avoid it. The ſureſt method i is not to exceed 10 fathoms i in a paſſing 
Diamond Ifland. | 
| Having doubled Diamond Iſland, you ſteer for the buch point of the great 
Negraille Ifland, which is remarkable for a great rock, riſing above water, very 
near it; and an hill, on which is a pagoda. Then you keep the wind, to coaſt 
the welt {ide of this iſland, which lies NW W. taking care of a bank, cloſe 
to which are 4 fathoms water : its weſtern extremity lies WNW, 3 miles off 
the ſouth point above-mentioned. The weſt Coaſt of Negraille is of a moderate 

height, rugged at top, and may be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues. A are along this 
coaſt ſeveral ſmall iſlands. - | g 

The depth from the ſouth end; as far as 5 leagues more „ is 45 
fathoms, 4 leagues off ſhore, and 12 fathoms a league off. Toward the north 
end there are no en 4 or 5 8 off; but 2 or 3 leagues off you have 
- 40 fathoms. 

Leaving Negraille Iſland, you continue to ſtand to the northward, in ſight of 
the Coaſt of Ava; off which are many iſlands, and ſome dangerous, which are 

ſaid to be all viſible. The moſt dangerous of theſe iſlands is in latitude 17* CN. 
5 leagues from the main land. It is a little low iſland, ſurrounded with rocks 
under water for 1% league off, and is called the Buffalo. 

Twenty-five leagues more northerly, in latitude 18? 20'N. is another iſland, 
ſurrounded with rocks for half a league round. It is 5 leagues. r from the 
| Iſland of Cheduba. | 

The Iſland Cheduba, ſituated in latitude 189 45N. * 7 leagues NbW. 
and SbE. At a diſtance'it appears like a cluſter of little iſlands, on account of 
its ruggedneſs. From each end projects a reef, 1 league north and ſouth; and 
as you paſs it + a league diſtance, you ſee a little iſland about the middle of it. 
From Negralle Iſland to that of Cheduba, the Coaſt of Ava has no ſoundings 
oft it; therefore you ſhould avoid coming too near it in the night, for fear of the 
dangers about it. This advice is chiefly to thoſe who "Gy too much upon the 
* * the diſtance. | | 7 | 
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When you have got the height ef Cheduba Iſland, and about 8 or 9 leagues 
to the weft ward, you ſhould ſteer NW. till you get into g; fathoms, mud: 
which is generally met with in 40 or 45 leaghes, on this point of the compaſs: 
Thence ſteer WNW. and WN. to get ſoundings on the foot of the Ganges 
banks. Vou may near them iti 12 fathoms. Tbey are eaſily known: when 
you are near them, by the ſoundings which are hard fand. You fund no mud; 
but at the trale of the ſeveral channels, which are formed by theſe - banks. 

Keep i in the depth above mienitiotied, not CO 15 nn 1 this Will 
carry you to Ballaſore Road. 27 at, 0 

There can be no dire& courſe eddie out fim the foot of the Gros banks 
to this road,” on account of the tides off the different mouths of the Nr 
The beſt method is to keep the lead conſtantly ren 1 N 

It is not always ſfficient to ſail to the height of Cheduba iſſand ed from 
the eaſtern coaſt of tlie Gulf to Ballaſore Road; for you ſometimes (in this 
ſeaſon) meet With variable winds from NE. to NNW. and with theſe winds 
you cannot make the courſe above mentioned. In this caſe, (to render the 
paſſage more certain) you muſt work te the northward, till you are inſight of 
the Broken Iſland,” which forms the ſouth point of the river Arrakan, from 
| whence, with more certairity, you may croſs, and get ſoundings off the Gan- 

ges as above z' ee _ n r Chedula; the oooy of wa Arras 
kan River have an effect. | 

Ships bound from China, nn or any po Ra; 18 to * . Gt 
paſſing the Straits of Malacca, during the NE. monſoon). muſt keep as far to 
the northward as / poſſible, along the Coaſts of Queda and Tenaſſerim, in order 
to make gn and thence- * their courſe as in the nne . 


tions. 4] {1 
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In ang from Pondicherry, Madras, or any other part of the Coaſt'of Coro- 
mandel, to Mergui, it is proper to ſhape your courſe according to the time of 
the year. Without this precaution you run a riſque of loſing your paſſage, or 
at leaſt of meeting with great difficulties from the winds and currents: there: 
fore, theſe recent are divided into two path on account of the barony, 
which give occaſion for this diſtinction. . 4 

The winds (which, from the bathing of Auguſt to the middle of eee 
"TP blow 
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blow fiom W. ia SSW.) oblige Yuna 10 disch bur .coueſe tothe Suchend of 
che Little Andaman, ee eee ee, ieee Iflands „there 
get in time into latitude 10? 10N. or 10? wt „N. x you pats this. channel in 
that latitude, ; you muſt look out for the faid iſland, and then direct your courſe 
with more certainty. toward. the caſt coaſt, endgavouring Ie the Tores 
Iſlands, ſituate 20 leagues SWS. from chat of Tenaſſerim, _ I uy. charts, the 
outermoſt bears but SSW. and the diſtance.not,above 1 5, et that, if chis 
bearing is trueſt, either the Tores Iſlands ſhould be laid down Ir, to the 
| _ weſtward, or that of 'Tenaflerim more to the eaſtward. ,' een 
I.: is very rare, at this time of the year, 10 find a difference to the weltward; 
yet it is prudent, when you have not ſeen the Little Andaman, to zur 30 Jeagyes 
to the-xaſbyaryl of its computed diſtance, before you ſtand to the northward, leſt 
by: ſqme unforeſeen miſtake you run upon this ifland in the, night-time, w 
you reckon yourſelf paſt it. Vou may alſo go through the Sombrere channel: ; 
but you, will be enough ito windyard in paſſing that; of 100 | 
In groſſing from the Little Andaman, or the iſlands to che maul of the 
Sombrere chaund, to the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, you ſometimes axcive there ſooner 
than you expect, by means of the currents; which run te the NE. but, as you 
have ſoundings 12 or 14 leagues off theſe iſlands along the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim, 
it is caſy to prevent the ſad conſequences that may deppen * theſe. errors in 
the night Dr Yes Bites 

All che iſlands of this Archipelago ay Nahe uch ae e Gin in fine 
| . 24 or 15 leagues. | That of Tenaſſermm {which/yow endeavour to wake) 
when in latitude 129 30 N. appears, at firſt ſight, in ſeveral hillocks like iſlands, 
by reaſon of its unevenneſs; but on approaching it, they are ſeen to join. To 
the northward and ſouthward are ſeveral other iſlands of different ſizes; but the 
moſt remarkable (and which makes Tenafſerim callly know) 1 is a round kttle 
iſland, high and ſteep, called the Weſtern! Caniſter; about 2 or 3 er to 
the north- weſt wart. 

The reſemblance of this little iſland to a 8 . 1 is a kind 
of round. baſket, is 'the reaſon of i its being Red. by a name common, to all 
thoſe which are thus ſhaped. © 1 

NE;E.. from this laſt you ſee. the iſland, Caboſls, which bn of. a "idling 
fe, extending from E. to W. It is the height of thoſe round it, but not 
ſo regular as that of Tenaſſerim. The Ifland Caboſſa has a little iſland or 
rock to the northward of it. It may be caſily known Wes from the m_ 
wal 
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of iſlands. 8 

Having got, fight of this ft, r 6 aides 0 the DFO len 
fouthward, leaving the Weſtern Caniſter on, the ſtarboard. ſide : ſtandin to the 
caſtward,, in ſoundings from 30 to 35. farhoms. There are many i ds of 
different ſizes round about, which are but imperfectly known... 

When you are berweea theſe, lands you muſt regard the tides, which flow 
4 51 hours (it the full mt chin of the moon) off Caboſſa; but are very 
irregular making their way through the different paſſages formed * theſo 
2 It is therefore neceſfary to #5 while they are unfavourable. | 

As ſoon as you have paſſod Caboſia, you may perceive (at 8 or e 

diſtance) a ſmall iſland almoſt round, called the Little. Caniſter; it is high, 
ſteep, and covered with trees, and very much Hke the Weſtern Canifter abpve 
mentioned; The difference between them is, that the north end of the Weſtern 
Caniſter ſlopes more gradually than the ſouthern one, and forms a ſort of ſnout; 
inſtead of which the ieee of the Lale | Caniſter; is TE. as appears by 
the draugh. 

You may ail either to the HS FRG Couthiwacd: of 5 at what Aiſtance 
you think proper (for this iſland is very bold and fafe all round) then ſteer 
between the iſſand Tavay and Iron Iſland. The breadth of this channel is 
about 2 leagues, clear of danger. You cannot 43 there fafely on any emer- 
gency, having 60 or 80 Shows, rocky ground. The ſhip Penthievre 740, 
coming aut of chis paſſage, Hed about mid- channel, in 60 fathoms, the tide 
of flood coming in with great rapidity, and after veering about two-thirds of 
the cable, ſounded again in 80 fathoms. Providentially the winds, Dough 
too weak to reſiſt the tide, were favourable, and gave an opportunity to oppoſe 
the fails againſt the ſtream ; by this means the 43 (relieved from a conſider- 
able part of its ſtreſs) remained faſt, ll the ebb ons and delivered the Thip 
Gaim ©) hl paſlage. 47 | D145 71 

Either in coming in or going out, take care to bot till the tides turn in your 
favour, according to which you are going. This may greatly aſſiſt you. 

From Caboſſa land to about 3 of a league to the ſouthward of the Little 
Cauiſter, the depth diminiſhes n en 35 to 24 inen orb increa es 
afterward in the channel above-mentioned.” 

When the SW. part of Iron Tfland 1 SEbE. and the Little Caniſter 
WNW. 2 leagues, you will find 35 fathoms, fmall gravel mixed with mud. 
This is the laſt convenient Hage to 0 weſtward, going rouge the patlage 
between Tavay and Iron Ifland. 


Pp 2 About 


\ 
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About 2 leagues NEW: of the Lite Cikifter? Bes a inland cf © idling fie, 
called the Great Caniſter, The land is high, and very irregular. 5 
The ſouth part of Tavay Hand i is formed by ſeveral little iflands arid . . 
| ſteep to, and ſeparated by very ſmall channels. The north part of Tron Iſland 
(which bears SIE. from this laſt) terndinates alſo in a point, with rocks above 
water. Vou find at the foot of tiefe rocks from 2 5 to 30 fathoms water! The 
tides meeting hereabout, occaſion eddies nd whitIþools, which have different 
directions. It is faid, that the flood runs to the northward, and the ebb ſouthward. 
The' beſt courſe ſeems to be at an equal diſtance from either ſhore.” | + 
From hence Long Iſland bears EbS. extending from north to ſouth, along the 
edge of a bank of rocks under water; the Coaſt of Terafferim, Nen the mouth 
of Tavay river to that of Mergui, is encompaſſed by ſuch. 26 (Seen b, 
Inſtead of nearing this iſland, 'you muſt (as ſoon as 000 bare doubled the 
north point of Iron Iſland) ſteer Mink its eaſt coaſt,” at about 2 miles diſtance, In 
this channel you have 40, 25, 20, and 17 fathoms, mu and _—_ "ab far as the 
entrance of King's:Iſland'Bay, which Heth to the Sg. 
This bay is formed by the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of this cad and the 
- weſterti coaſt of Fig, or Plantain Ifland. Hete the Frefich compatty's ſhips 
generally winter, -unteſs patticular buſineſs obliges them to 4 in 7 fathoms, 
without the bar of Mergui, 6 or 7 leagues to the ſouth-eaſtward of this place. | 
One league NNE. from that point of King's s' Iſland which forms the entrance 
of the day, is a ſhoal, on Which the Lys touched i n 1724. VO RIOT £126 
This paſſage has the ſame defect as the other, 1 no Hage bi 6 in very 
deep water. Prudence ſuggeſts to avoid it, till the tide favours your getting 
through. When you come from the Iſland. of Caboſſa, if the tides fail, 4 as 
near to Iron Ifland as convenient, to wait the beginning of the next flood. 
From this laſt Hage get into the channel, and keep nearer Iron Iſfand than 
King's Iſland, till you are paſt the iſlands aud rocks to the northward” of this laſt 
(the outermoſt iſland being very low, with a dangerous ſhelf) then leave Iron 
iſland to round that of King's Iſland. : 
This paſſage is longer, caſt and weſt, than chat to the northward of Iron Iſland, 
A extent is not ſo perceivable, becauſe that part of the iſland terminates in a 
point, whereas the ſouthernmoſt part is abouts2 of a league. broad. You generally 
have calms to lee ward of this iſland, during which you are expoſed. to the tides, 
which do not ſet always alike. Some ſhips have been driyen within a ſtone's 
throw of Iron Illand, aud then back again to and fro, by theſe eddies; and 
alchou gh the coaſt is very bold, even at this diſtance, ;there are bad ee 
to 
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to be feared. Upon the eee thoyld Pee the north 
channel before-mentioned, | | 


cl. DinzerIONs for SAILING FR 0 125 out 10 the Bay of Kino": n | 
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As the going into this bay chiefly depends upon the FOO of the Lys. Shoal, 
for the better underſtanding 8 it is e 4 to rn che view of this bay 
in the chart of theſe iſlands. 

The Lys Shoal 1s a little help of wha under water, 3 ut a cable's 
length ESE. and WNW. Its ſummit, which is the only danger, bears NNE. 

of the point A, (the north · eaſternmoſt fide of King's Iſland) which is on the weft 
fide of the bay. It is half a league diſtant from the neareſt land E. The 
founding upon 'the ſhoaleſt part is 19 feet, at high water; and only 9 feet at 
low water. At the ſame time the point A, and the Ifland B, were in one; 
and the Iſland D, called Tann in one with F, the higheſt part of the NW. 
point of Fig Iſand. 

On the weſt ſide; the eee of the kirtle iſlands Uw Iron Iſland 
and King's Ifland was open, about the width of a ſhip's courſe from the norte 
point of King's Iſland. Sailing from the ſhoaleſt part towards A, gave 6, 7, 10 
and 12 fathoms; and to the northward 7, 10 and 15 fathoms. Again, toward 
Fig Iſland the depth increaſed gradually from 6 to 7, and from 7 to 9 fathoms; 
rocky ground for about a cable's length of Panella Iſland, which is a little rock 
on a bank of ſand. On this Panella Iſle is a cluſter of trees, lying about a gun- 
ſhot from the NW. point of Fig Iſland, with which, at a diſtance, it appears 
confounded. To the eaſtward (almoſt joining to this rock) is another ſand- 
bank; and to the SW. ena a reef of rocks, part of which only: W at Flew 
water. 

Io enter King' Alland "Ls whather from the northward or ki you 
muſt leave the north part of King's Iſland a league to the ſouthward, and ſtand 
to the eaſtward till you have opened the bay (as it appears in the draught above 
referred to) and can fee the iſland B, and C, at the farther end of the bay; 
then you may enter, leaving the Lys Shoal on the ſtarboard, and Panella on 
the larboard. You may paſs this laſt ſafely, provided care be taken of the reef 
of rocks above-mentioned, which extends to the SW. toward the bay. This 
care is the more requiſite, as the reef ſeldom breaks, and as you riſque (by the 
turn of the tides) being horſed upon the rocks very faſt ; nevertheleſs, as the 
pallage between them is wide enough, you may very well keep clear of i its 
| As 
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As ſoon as yor End you have puffed: the Lys Shoal, b 
under King's Iſland, oppoſite a bay, into which runs a ſtreaen of ex 

water. The marks of this Hage are, 1ſt, The point of King s Iſland (which 
makes the entrance of the bay) N. or NbW. half a league, 2dly, The NW. 
point of Fig Ifland E3S. 3dly, Long Iſland, NbEZE. 

The ſea riſes and falls here 10 feet, and it is high water about + paſt go clock 
x1 the full and change. | This is (as maſt of theſe iſlands are) inhabited. Here 
is plenty of wood proper for Tip e ; likewiſe, a number of en a | 
ſnakes. 

This bey is:mot e eee of the $3006 There is a link 
channel, ſeparating King's Iſland from that An. wha RON 
for country boats. 

If by contrary winds, or change of the tides, you as dige tn cater King's 
Ifland Bay, through the channel, between the point A, and the Lys Shoa 
(which at moſt is but half a league wide) you mult keep along ſhore at about 
3 or + of a mile diſtance from it; and take ſpecial care not to open the bay, 
. till you are abont this diſtance den it; decauſe, if you approach King's Iſland 
wirh the point A, and Iſland B, in one, you run direct on the ſhoal.;- but it is 
neceſſary that the ifland C be ſhut in by the point A, till you are within the 
above diſtance from the bod E; then you * coalt it along e Aland, 

and to the age. b it} Þ465 50 
| To go out of the bajof Kisges Iſland, the beſt track i 18 a6 noted cham, 
between the NE. point of King's Hland and Panella, without borrowing! from 
the weſt, till you have paſſed the ſhoal, which you may be aſſured of when 
you have opened the ſecond little iſland or rock, between King's Wand and Iron 
Iſland, 

If you are obliged to ga out by the little paſſage, you muſt keep along 
King's Iſland, rounding the point which forms the bay, at about 7 a mile 
diſtance, and not toward tron Ifland, till the iſland C is N ſhvt in by the 


point K. . 
c. Dmxcrioxs for Feng ne 0 fo ſrom Mgnovr. 


When you are off King's-Iſland Bay, and would 43 before Mergui River, 
in 62 fathoms at low water, you muſt ſhape your courſe to fail about a league 
clear of the NE. point of Fig Ifland; and having paſſed it, if you would keep 
mid-channel, in failing toward the Iſland Madramacan (which you will ſee to the 
SSE.) you muſt mind to the Little Canifter open with the ſouth 13% of 

on 


% - 
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tron Iſland. and almoſt hut in by he north part of : Fig Inland. You find the 
bottom mud in 15, 13, 12, 9, and 8 fathoms. Jer dee nee ſhips 
eee high water, and 6 at low. 

The bearings at this place, ate, i, The north point of Fig W 
the ſouth part of the Little Caniſter ; and the fouth point of Iron Ifland NW 
open about 107 from the Latals -Catuſter ; '2dly; The northennmoſt part of 

Madramacan Wland,. which makes the ſtarboard: ſide, going into the river of 
Mergui, S3*E. 1+ league ;..34ly, The larboard point of Mergui River SbE. 2 
kagues.. The tides flow bere almoſt north and ſouth ; or it is high water at near 
noon, on the full and change days; then the water riſes 1 5 ſeet. 

It is reckoned. about 2 leagues from this road to Mergui (a ſea-port town, 
under the domimion of the king of Siam). Middling veſſels can go up the river, 
taking the RIA SHUN Be b Wanze the g fathoras 
water. : 
At Mergui you meet with all neceſſary, ance, except oxen, which the 
inhabitants dare not ſell, fince the Metempſychoſis has been introduced there, 
and made a law. The Metempſycheſis is the Pythagorean opinion of the 
| gration of ſouls, which being adopted by the fate as a law, it is the 

reaſon why the ſale of theſe. animals is prohibited, leſt the ſoul of a relation be 
incorporated therein. The chief trade confiſts in elephants teeth, calin (pewter, 
or tutenague) and rice, which they export to ſeveral parts of India. 

Although idolatry is the eſtabliſned religion here, the Chriſtians have permiſſion 
to profeſs their religion publicly, and have a church ſupplied by a prieſt of the 
foreign miſſionaries, under the title of Apoſtolical Vicar. This curacy, like all 
the miſhons in the kingdom of Siam, belongs to this community, who have a 
ſeminary in the capital. 

At Mergui are many Mabometans, who are the principal traders of it, and have 
ſereral ſhips which they ſend to different parts of the Indies. ö 

The French had formerly a ſettlement in this port; there are ſtill the remains 
of their fort to be ſen, 

When you fail from the road without the bar, you muſt follow the fame 
inſtructious given to ſail thither ; namely, Steer with the Little Caniſter juſt 
open for the north point of Fig Ifland; then coaſt this latter at 2 of a league 
GiH2c6, and ther ce fail toward Iron Iſland, keeping the Little Caniſter ſomew hat 
ſeparate from its ſouth point. This will bring you ſafe, oppoſite to King's-Iſland 
Bay, from whence you may go out, either to the northward or ſouthward of Iron 
land, as ſhall be moſt convenient. 


All 
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All that bach been hitherte faid; ſuppoſes" a leading gale; hin it u tbe 
contrary (whether failing in or out, ' or to make advantage of the tides): you are 
obliged to 9. You muſt have new marks to proportion the courſes to the 


different breadrhs of the channel, ier Mt e ene fd, a 
follows: bs A IL ab th | 44 "arts 


From iakveart the Bay of King 8 Ilia, as PR we the Little Iſland, x COON 


| ay! from thence to Mergui, you may ſtand to the northward, till you fee the 


ſouth point of Iron Iſland in one with the middle of the Little Caniſter, and 
to the ſouthward till within 2 of a league from” the nt of Fi ig Iſland, Wag 
care not to be entangled ongHhe Whaddsc! 7 376% on he bac c to l 

When you have paſſed the little iſland b between it ind 
eee you may ſtand to the northward, till the ſouih part of Iron Iſland 
adjoins to the Little Caniſter; but the moſt certain mark is to leave a {mall ſpace 
between them. Without this obſervation, you inevitably run foul of the banks 
off the Coaſt of T enaſſerim, as r by the we Le mt n #546 
eſcaped being loſt here in 17309. 

In ſtanding to the ſouthward, take care to an ahous before * nei 5 


of Fig Iſland is in one with the ſouth point of Iron Iſland, leaving between them 


at leaſt the breadth of a ſhip's courſe, in crane e bank rie 8 


on this ſide the Iſland Madramacan. 


CCLIV. — for SAILING 2 the Conomanyer Coat to Mencu 
| and Joxx-SzE TTox, in the Noarn-Easr Monsoon. . 


The beſt advice that nay igators can take, who fail after the middle of gende | 
from Pondicherry, or Madras, for Mergui, is to prefer the channels to the 
northward of the Andamans rather than the ſouthern ones. The example of 
ſome ſhips ſucceeding by the latter, ought not to be depended upon always; 
for by ſo doing you expoſe yourſelf (if the paſſage is a little long) to the NE. 
winds, which will prevent your getting to windward of Mergui. Several ſhips 
have found themſelves in this plight; and having in vain ſtrove againſt the 
winds and currents, have been obliged to winter at Junk-Seilon, or Jan-Celon. 
To avoid the like i inconveniency, ſhape your courſe between the Cocos Iſlands 
and the north point of the Great Andaman, or between the former and the 
Preparis, whoſe extent and latitude are determined. * 

When you are between theſe iſlands, if the winds are weſterly, you may 
ſafely ſteer for the Iſland Caboſla. 


| Twenty 
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Twenty- ſive leagues EbS. of the north point of the Great Andaman, or 22 
leagues SE. of the Cocos Iſlands, in latitude 13 19 N. you fee the iſland Nar- 
condam; high, and perceptible 18 leagues at ſea. On approaching it, you 
perceive a little rock, joining almoſt its ſouth. point, and another larger on the 
eaſt ſide. This iſland, in conſideration of its frmall extent, is, as one may tay, 
but a high rock ; but appeared fafe to thoſe who have been near it. IS 

In the Boſcawen, Captain Morris, at the beginning of the year 1763, had 
| Gght of this iſland, Barren Iſland, and the northern part of the Great Anda- 
man, at the ſame time; and ſaw) one and another of them for 5 or 6 days 
ſucceſſively; particularly the Iſland Narcondam bore E! S. when the northern 
part of the Great Andaman bore N;W. from the faid ſhip's journal: the latitude 

of the Iſland Narcondam is 137 25 N. and the north end of the Great Andaman 
is 152 35 N. When the Ifland Narcondam bore NE. and the north end of the 
Great Andaman WbN7N. Barren Ifland bore SbE. 7 feagues. The variation 
hereabout was between 30 and 40 W. The weſternmoſt, which is the 
ſouthernmoſt of the Cocos Iſlands, lies in latitude 1 4? 1'N. 

From Narcondam Ifland to that of Caboſſa (the weſternmoſt of the Aidlipeligy 
of Mergui) the courſe is EbS. diftance 67 leagues. As ſoon as you have loſt 
fight of the former, you get ſoundings on the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim, in 60 fathoms. 
As foon as you have made the Iſland Cabofla, you may conform yourſelf to the 
foregoing directions for failing to Mergui. 

When you are within ſight of the Cocos, Andaman, or r Preparis Iſlands, if 
the winds blow northerly, the ſureſt way not to miſs Mergui is to make the 
Moſcos Iflands, in latitude 1 3? 40 N. They may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues at 
ſea. The ſouthernmoſt bears WNW. of Tavay Point, which forms the weſt 
fide of the river ſo called. From this point the coaſt (which extends north as 
far as latitude 15? 30 N.) is bordered with iſlands pretty clear of danger; and 
where (it is. ſaid) are convenient places for Hing. The ſouthernmoſt are thoſe 
of Moſcos above - mentioned. 

South by eaſt of theſe iſlands, in latitude 135 &N. lies the north point of 
Tavay Iſland, between which and the continent there is an exceeding fine 
channel, through which you may fail to go to Mergui. It is ſurrounded on 
the eaſt fide by a bank, the edge whereof lies north and ſouth, encompaſſing 
all this part of the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, as far as the river Calouan near Mergui. 

When you have brought the Moſcos Iſlands to bear north, and are defirous 
of paſling this channel, ſteer SbE. in ſoundings of mud, and the depth unequal, 
a 35, 30, 575 20, and 15 fathoms, then 35 and 25, to within 11 league of the 

Qq | north 
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north point of Tavay Ifland. Irs is beſt to keep nearer the caſt coaſt of this iſland 
than the bank above-mentioned, becauſe there is leſs water about it. 


On the fide of Tavay Iſland are four little iſles, which you may coaſt, 
leaving them on the ſtarboard. You have from 30 to 25 fathoms between the 
north point of Tavay Iſland and the rocks; but this depth decreaſes, after they 
are paſſed, The tides flow here SE. and NW. or at 9 o'clock, at full and 
change; ; the flood to the ſouthward, and the ebb to the northward. The ſea 
riſes ag falls here 3 fathoms. 

The ſouth part of Tavay is a number of iſlands, Kante by ſia 3 
or arms of the ſea, which are imperceptible in coming from the northward ; ſo 
that it appears contiguous. and united, On the eaſt ſide is a little round iſland, 
called the Caniſter of the Bank, which points out the brink thereof on that 
ſide, like as Long Iſland does about 2 leagues to the ſouthward. 

Off this latter you may ſee King's Ifland Bay to the ſouthward, toward which 
you muſt fail, conforming to the foregoing dee, nen vou would go 
into it, or Q before Mergui River. 


If, coming to the northward, you paſs to the 8 of Tavay Iſland 


(between ſeveral great ſteep rocks, ſituate along this coaſt, and the Iſland the 


Great Caniſter) from hence direct your courſe between the north point of Iron 
Iſland, and the ſouth Point of Tavay, as before directed. 

If you paſs the NE. monſoon at Mergui (on account of its being too early 
for the Coaſt of Coromandel) your departure ſhould be made about the 15th 
or 20th of December, in order to arrive there about the beginning of e ; 
then that coaſt is ſafe. 

It has been ſhewn, in the preceding 1 I courſe you muſt take 
from the Road of Mergui, or from the Bay of King's Iſland, to the different 
paſſages through which you muſt. go out of this archipelago. | 

If you fail whilſt the NE. monſoon is in its height, dire& your courſe from 
the Iſland Caboſſa to paſs between the Iſlañds Preparis and Cocos, or between the 
laſt and the north point of the Great Andaman; from thence you may fail to 
the Coaſt of Coromandel, with this 8 always to make the land to 
the northward of the place bound to. This precaution is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe, if you fall in to the ſouthward, you will find it difficult beating up 
againſt winds and currents, which are then contrary. - 

It ſometimes happens, that the ſhips trading to Mergui are not Nen ready 
to ſail in January ; if neceſſity obliges them to ſtay till the middle of February, 
it will be beſt going through the channel to the ſouthward af the Little Andaman, 

T9 making 
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making Aalss tage of the ſoutherly winds, which at this time _ out in che | 
Bay of Bengal more than the northerly ones. 

The whole coaſt of Tenaſſerim, from Mergui as far as latitude 10? 50 N. 18 
encompaſſed with a number of iſlands of different ſizes, which form ſeveral 
channels, that are only paſſable by the ſmall country ſhips; and 6 or 7 leagues 
to the ſouthward of Mergut i is another mouth of Tenaſſerim river, from whence 
to the ſouthward the coaſt is begirt with a bank, containing many little iſlands, 
between which the ſmall country veſſels go to Bangry and Junk-Seilon. 
The largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is called Omell, extending 
g leagues from north to ſouth, the NE. part whereof nearly adjoins to the 
above-mentioned bank. 

Beyond Omell Iſland has fay the coaſt is navigable, even for large ſhips, as 
far as Junk-Seilon, provided care be taken of a bank, ſituate between the 
continent and the bordering iſlands. Although this bank be 3 leagues diſtant 
from the former, and thereby affords a good paſſage between them, it ſeems 
better to fail without all, where every danger is avoided. 

The body of Junk-Seilon Iſland lies in latitude 8? 15 N. its ſhape is irregular ;. 
extending from north to ſouth about 18 leagues. On the eaſt fide of it are very 
good harbours which you may ſafely put into; food and refreſhment being 
very plentiful, and the inhabitants ſociable. 

About 45 leagues SE. of Junk-Seilon, you find the port of Quedah : there 


zs a trade for calin, or n and n teeth, to ge to different 
parts of the Indies. | 


CCLV. Dix rioxs for $A ILING from Mapras % PROU in the LiTTLE 
| and GREAT MonxsooNs. 


If you fail from Fort St. George for Pegu in the Little Monſoon, (that is, by 
the 25th of April) it is convenient to keep well to the ſouthward, becauſe at the 
laſt full or change of the moon in April, or at the firſt full or change in May, 
you have generally blowing weather from that quarter. If you find the winds 
ſtand good at ſouth-weſt, ſhape your courſe to go through the 145 channel, 
which is between the Great Andaman and the Cocos Iſland, keeping as near 
ide Andamans as poſſible. As ſoon as you are through, ſtand E. or EbS. if you 

can, and 80 within a league or two of the Ifland Narcondam, which is very 
high land, in latitude 13? 19 N. and when you are 10 or 12 leagues to the 
eaſtward thereof, your paſſage is ſecure. 


Qqz2 If 
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If you do not fail before the middle of May, the monſoon 1 
and you may keep between the latitudes of 132 30. N. and 1 N. but "pn 
go to the gorthward of latitude 14: N. 14 n pid. Ghannel as 
above. 

At this time of the year, if your olaſs "#, true, and the log is well kep, 
you will make the Andamans, when you have made about 10? caſting. When 
you are through the channel, ſteer E. or Eb$. and when the Ifland Narcondam 
bears ſouth 2 or 3 leagues, you may ſteer ENE. NEbE. or NE. till you have 
27 zo' caſting from the faid iſland. In this run be fore to keep the log well; 
then ſteer north for Siriam Bay, and keep a good look - out to  the-caſtward ; 
for if you are 5 leagues to the eaſtward thereof in clear weather, you will 
certainly ſee the high land of Martaban ; and if you do not {ee the faid land, 
you may conclude you are not fo far to the eaſtward of the bar. 

Ships that come on the Pegu coaſt at this time of the earl - ought to be 
well provided with good s and,cables.; for, ſhould you be obliged to ride 
out a full or change of the moon; the latter end of May or beginning of June, 
vou will certainly ride very hard, being ſhoal water and very ſtrong tides, 
which run 5, 6, and 7 knots, and flow from 18 to 21 feet. If on the 
ſpring tides you chance to meet with dark dirty weather, ride it out in 83 
or 9 fathoms; and when you would deal with the coaſt, do not venture 
under 6 fathoms, till you ſee the land, and know whereabout you are. If you 
meet with ſtiff ſoundings, mud or clay, in 65 or 7 f or 8 fathoms, then you 
may be aſſured you are to the eaſtward of the bar, for to the weſtward 1s all 
ſoft ouze. 

Theſe ſtiff ſoundings are the beſt 11 in W weather ;; but in fair 
weather, when you can ſet the tides, you may know thereby whether you are 
to the eaſtward or weſtward of the bar; for all along to the weſtward of the 
bar, the tides ſet to the north-eaſtward, or mote eaſterly ; whereas all along 
to the caſtward of the bar they ſet NNE. and NbE. therefore, if you happen 
to fall into thele latter tides way, you may depend upon it you are to the 
eaſtward of the bar; then come away to the weſtward with the ebb as ſoon as 
you can. In theſe tides way you meet with the aforeſaid (tiff ſoundings. Thoſe 
who were exact in running the before-mentioned caſting, fell in with the bar 
very well, not exceeding 4 or 5 miles on either fide. 

If you fail from Madras, in the Great M onſoon, that is, in = the month of 

W when you have made about 112? + caſting, in latitude 13- 40 N. or 
| |  thereabout, 
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thereabout, you will ſee the land of Andaman. Some have made 15? caſting. - 


this may be the fault either of the glaſs or log. After you are through the 
channel, follow the directions aforeſaid, at leaſt as near as you can; but if you 
ſhould meet. with ealms, as ; moſt do who fail late, ſtrive for Ming ground ; but 
take care you do not fall to the weſtward of Baragou Point. 14 

After you baye Hing ground, be ſure to keep ĩt (for if you loſe it, you 
run a great riſque of loſing your paſſage) get into 7 or 8 fathoms, as oppar- 
tunity preſents 3 then fail: along ſhore in 6+ or 7 fathoms, keeping your lead 
going, at leaft twice a glaſs; and when you find your water deepen a fathom 
or thereabout, you are the length of diriam Bar; there is the deepeſt water of 

any along the coaſt. 


Keep a good look-out' for the marks db; which are 5 or 6 Palmira 


trees and aloes to the weſtward of the river's mouth ; but there are ſeveral on 
the eaſtern ſhore: to the eaſtward of them the trees have ſmooth tops, and are 
like a wood. Theſe are the beſt marks to know the river by. 

Bring the Palmira trees on the weſt fide of the river NWIW. and ſtand in 
NNE. and north, for the bar; and as ſoon as you have the river's mouth open, 
ſand in NNW. or more weſterly, as judgment ſhall direct. After you are 
over the bar, the river is wide enough. The beſt time for going over is, at 
half or three quarters flood; for then the tide ſets NNE. and north; but the 
firſt of the flood the tide makes the eaſtward very ſtrong. If it be clear 


weather, you may ſee the high land of e when you are within Siriam 


or Pegu bar. 


About the meridian of the bar, in 9, ro, or 11 fathoms, the water will — 
very white and thick, and the ſoundings ſoft and ouzy; but to the eaſtward 


of the bar the water is green, and the foundings blue mud, fomewhat ſtiff, 


Between the Falte River and Chinabuckear (or Chinabacore) are ſmall | 


ſoundings for the diſtance of 4 or 5 leagues, ſo that you will be obliged to ſteer 


more eaſterly ; and as ſon as you begin to deepen your water, you are then 


near Chinabuckear. If you fall in with the land to the weſtward of Siriam, 
de ſure to mind your ſoundings: there is no mark on the land that will direct 
you, till you are off Chinabuckear; there is a great tree, or tuft of trees, a little 
to the weſtward of the river's mouth, which makes Rke an old chapel or barn, 
and is the beft mark to know Chinabuckear by. 

It is high water on Siriam Bar, full and change, at 4 paſt 3 o'clock. 
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” In the year 1720 the Compton, Captain Miſener, bound for Coaſt and Bay, 
in latitude os 35'S. diſcoyered 3 rocks, about the height” of his main-top 
above water, He made thence caſting to the Friar's Hood on Zelban about 
40˙ and ſuppo oled! it to be. che Ouras laid down in the charts to the northward 

of the inge. 58 | J 
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CCLVII. Dixxcrioxs for SAILING from the L1zarD 10 the IsLAND Mapzira, 
the CANARY As, Cars: DE Nieren nde. __ the een Lang. 


: Having paſſed the Britiſh Channel and bken your departure from the 
Lizard; if poſſible, ſhape your courſe ſouth- weſtwardly, fo as to come into 
latitude 43% about 60 or 70 leagues weſtward of Cape Finiſterre. The Lizard's 
latitude is 49? 58'N. and longitude 5? 20 W. from St. Paul's, London. The 
latitudes and longitudes of Caps Finiſterre and other places, bo uri in the 
tables, or by the charts, 

In the above latitude 43*N. you will be about Jon gituds 14? roW. from 
London, and a SbW3W. courſe (the variation * allowed, and the true 
courſe found) will carry you between the iflands Madeira and Porto Sancto, 
diſtance from that place off Cape Finiſterre, about 210 leagues, 

If you can continue nearly the fame courſe (ſtill every where allowing for the 
variation) you may pals by the Canary Iſlands ; but if your courſe be more 
weſtwardly, theſe iſlands will be left to the eaſt ward of you. 

If theſe courſes are ſteered with an open wind, the iflands above-mentioned 
may be ſeen by thoſe courſes; but if the winds are contrary, by endeavouring, 
as much as poſſible, to come in ſight of the Canary Iſlands, you will there find 
the NE. trade- wind begin to blow toward the SW. as hath been alen largely | 
explained in the former part of this Treatiſe, 

At the time you get ſight of the iſlands, it will be proper to refer to the v iow 
of them in the charts; becauſe by theſe, and the Mp! 8 latitude, r- t be. 
known ; allo, the dangers near them. . 


2 k 
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If the winds will permit you to keep to the n you may next * either 

the Cape de Verde Iſlands, or the Coaſt of Africa near Cape de Verde.” Other. 
VWoiſe, by more weſtw-ardly courſes, you may be to the weſtward of them. By 
; endeavouring to ſee them, when you are no great diſtance from them, you may, 


ff you cat, ſhape, your courſe SbE, till you come nearer the equinoctial line, 


where may be expected, at certain ſeaſons of the year, variable winds. 

It has been found by experience, that when ſhips croſs the equinoctial, 
within certain limits of longitude, they come to the Cape of Good Hope in leſs 
time than when they croſs the line either too far eaſt or weſt of thoſe limits, 
By eroſſing the line too much to the eaſtward, they are frequently e toward 
the Coaſt of Guinea in Africa; and by croſſing it too much to the weſtward, 

they are driven towards the Coaſt of Brazil, either of which may Se them 
to prolong their voyage, if not loſe their paſſage. 

For the foregoing reaſons, ſometimes there are lines drawn « on the charts of 
this part of the ocean, ſhewing the limits between which ſhips ſhould: paſs the 
equinoctial, when bound to the Cape of Good Hope, or India, 

In latitude g N. off the Coaſt of Africa, the tornadoes, or variable Wiads, 


may be — Theſe are troubleſome aud very e and. ſhould be 
avoided. 


It is reckoned that about the longitude 1 52W, of London is no improper place 
to croſs the equinoctial for ſhips outward bound. Some have done it in longitude 
122W. of London. Some others more to the weſtward, The whole breadth 
of the limit in which i it has been reckoned proper for ſhips outward. bound to 
croſs the equinoQiial line, i is from 122W..to 262W. longitude from London, the 
middle of which is 19 W. longitude, The ſhips. that croſs the line to the 
_ eaſtward of the limit, riſque their being driven toward the Coaſt of Africa; and 
thoſe that croſs the line to the weſtward, of the limit, Mae's their being driven 
1 toward the Coaſt of Brazil in South America. 
If you croſs the equinoctial line within the above limits, you bave the lee 

to fear of the ESE. current, ſetting toward the Coaſt of Africa, or of the 
NWbN. current ſetting toward the Weſt India Iſlands. Some navigators have 
recommended it to croſs the line near the meridian of the iſland St. Jago, one 
of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, which is in longitude: 23? 1 9 from London. 
The preſent variation at the equinoctial in this Kanne is 7? 37 W. In longi- 
rude 1 25 W. from London, at the line the variation is 122 1 W. and in longitude 
2679. the variation is 6? O W. by which numbers Be pn: of Ls ſhip near 

the line may be determined. 1 N 
"11 „ | | TR | Cc Vll. 
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It ber bes tvfivmieſ-A7 pe bound to India to put in St. Jago (one of 
the Cape de Verde iſlands) to get à ſupply of mark! freſh - proviſions, of 
which there is a great plenty at that-iſland/ It is well worth their while tb fog 
there, eſpecially if they had a long paſſage from England; ſince this conitriʒ- 
butes greatly” to the u of ee, N eg the retgjtider'of the! paſſage 34 
to India. NIGER : 16 ent - 10 

Ships eee area this mand, ade they fully ator op 
there for refreſhments, have been foreed to proceed to India without | 
this has laid them under great 1 and proved very anon to the 
health of their people. Al use i uin 11963; e. 10 Mes 

The principal eauſes of ſhips alng be Iſland St. Jago are chess: at the 
time of the year When they want to call there, the ſun is near the zenith of the 
iſland, and therefore their obſervations are not very correct; at this time alſo 
the weather is generally ſo very hazy about theſe iſlands, that they cannot be fed 
far; therefore, their ſteering to make St. Jags'is likewiſe wrong. The following | 
method for making the Cape de Verde"ifliades when n to St. * 
preferable. q . 

Being in the latitude of Sall, 16 30 N. with 119W. N you will be | = 
12 or 14 leagues to the eaſtward thereof. Steer Wb. This / courſe, with 
allowance for variation and a ſoutherly current (which you have pers r N 
and near theſe iſlands) will keep you in the parrallel near le: 

The Iſland Sall is an high bold ifland with a peak upon it, es 
a great way in clear weather; it lies ſo near the ifland Bonaviſta, that you can- 
not but make one or the other of them, (they bearing nearly N. and S. of 
each other) that is, you cannot paſs between them without ſeeing both. When 
you get ſight of them, keep to the eaſtward of Bonaviſta; and when to the 
ſouthward of it, ſteer for the Iſland of May; which you will ſoon get ſight. 
of. Vou muſt alſo go to the ſouthward of the ifland of May: and when you 
are near it, you may ſee the Iſland St. Jago, which is high land: ſteer for 
it, and keep along the SE, coaſt thereof until you come to an high ſteep point 
of land, a- breaſt of which you will have Porta Praya Road open all at once, 


and may ſee the governor's houſe, and the caſtle, i being ne * * 
of the hill, and the town near it. 1 


Vou muſt haul cloſe round the above mentioned. point, and keep n *. 
cable's length, of the ſhore, until you comme a-breaſt of the ſmall iſland that. 
les on the weſt ſide of the road, or bay ; then you may 4 in 75 fathoms 3 

OY water I 
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water, he cin poine of the bay Gearing bg the weſt point SWW. ad the 
RENT. 

Being come to the equinoctial, you are to proceed in Ger to double ihe 
Cape of Good Hope, with as much expedition and ſafety as poſlible, It ſhould 
be here noted, that from the month of November. till March, near. the Coaſt 
of Brazil, the winds blow often to the northward. of the eaſt ; oh which account 
it is thought beſt to keep your courſe as much to the SE. as poſſible, till you 
come into latitude from 209S. to'357S. or even 4078. if contrary winds ſhould 
not have permitted you to keep more to the eaſtward, till you can ſhape a 


fouth-eaſterly courle, in order either to come to, or double the Cape of Good Hope, 


In theſe parts of the ſouthern ocean, it will be proper to keep a good look- 
out by night and day, there being ſuppoſed ſeveral ſmall lands, rocks, and 
ſhoals, at different places in this ocean, whole latitudes as well as longitudes 
are not well known, although they have been ſeen by different voyagers, 

The principal iſlands you may expect to meet with far off from the coaſt, 
in this ſouthern, ocean, are the Iſland St. Matthew, St. Helena, Aſcenſion, 
Fernando Norono, Trinidada, and Triſtan de Acuna ; with ſeveral others of 
leſſer note, whoſe latitudes and longitudes are ſhewn by the charts. 
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Being in the vaſt ocean between the Coaſt of Africa and Brazil, in the 
months of May, June, July, or Auguſt,” which are the months wherein ſhips 
generally fail round the Cape of Good Hope for India, you wilt meet with 
freſh gales, and ſometimes. hard gales, from NW. to SW. with a great ſea, 
aud ſhowers of fleet, hail, or rain, and the weather pretty cold; the more fo 
as you approach the Cape. About. 25? or 26? of longitude weſtward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, you will have 5? 2o'W. variation, which you will increaſe gra- 
dually as you run to the caſtward toward the Cape; and, as you come nearer 
the Cape, the variation increaſes faſter, in propoftion, than when you were at 
a greater diſtance from the 12 A good parrallel of btitude to 6 ee 
eaſtward in, is between 33? and 36? of ſouth latitulle. 

The principal winds that blow at the Cape of Good Hope, are the SE. and 
NW. the other winds ſeldom laſting more than a few hours; the E. and NE. 
blow / ing the ſeldomeſt of any: the N. and NW. winds generally bring « on foul 

weather and hurricanes. 
in May, June, July, and Auguſt, the W. and SW. winds (which are 
Oy a with fogs _ cloudy weather) are Toon over; whereas 


% 


Due rens ſar SAH A0 rand CU Gn korn. 375 
the NW. winds ſometimes blow violently for ſeveral days together ine the above 
months, and ſornetimes in September, and by fits in other months': the ſky ts = 
then conſtantly clouded, and they generally end in rain. The SK. winds 
dlow at the Cape in moſt months of the year) but chiefly in October, Noveraber, 
December, January, February, eue ee e wo us Ppond wwe rae | 
be eee N n oy WA) e 

In March and April: ——— eiediits fs ation, and 
along the coaſt. 'As to the general temperature of the air, the Cape is by no 
means an hot ' country ; though ſornetimes the heat is exceſſſve, but of ſhore 
duration: and it rarely freezes in winter, en eee 
Thunder is ſeldom heard near the Cape. 9413-30 OT weil 
I) be latitude of the Cape of Good Hope is 34* a Wen Wagen by aſtro 
mical obſervatiqns, 18? 300 E. fromy London ; C variation obſerved aſhore at the 
Cape, 199 W. 1764, F 195 
30 W. in 1764; and 20 go W. in 37740 0G 

It has been a general practice for ſhips, paſſing by de Cape ef Goad-Hope 
to the eaſtward, to keep in the parallel of 369; or 362 108. which is too high a 
latitude for a ſhip to keep in, to ſtrike ſoundings on the Bank off Cape Lagullas g 
for 362 10. will but juſt run over the outer edge of the bank: fo that if a ſhip 
ſhould neglect to ſound very often, ſhe may ruu over the bank, without having 
ſoundings at all; for in that parallel of Latitude the bank is but narrow, it 
being not more than 25 or 30 leagues broad; and a ſhip may run that diſtance 
in one night's time, and ſo have no ſoundings at all. Sotne ſhips have been ſo 
eircumſtanced, and obliged to proceed on their voyage, without having an 


opportunity to correct their reckoning; which may u been attended way by 


very dangerous conſequences. -- | 
In ſteering to the eaſtward, 0 enter wn; eee mae fs 


oundings on the bank off Cape Lagullas, keep between. the parallels, of aue Ns 


35 45'S. and 362S. and do not go to the fouthward of latitude 3628. 
3 Ar th; - 
Make the variation and latitude your ſure guide. Vour reckoning will always 
be a- head of the ſhip in failing round the Cape, occaſioned by a ſtrong weſterly 
current, which. takes its beginning at the fouth end of Madagaſcar, and runs 
to the weſtward all along the Coaſt dhe tothe ape of thn | 
it runs ſtronger than any where elſe, 
This ſtrong weſterly current ſetting Fair the violent W. and NW. winds, 
makes monſtrous * ſeas off the Cape: fo ſtrong is this welterly | current, 
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that/it-has-frequently ſet ſhips, returning Fran Thilis; round the Cape to thi 
weſtward, when they have leaſt expected it; even when they have been hing. o, 


8 


under; a reefed mainſail, or a; balanced miaen. 1 i ti 4 Wan 1 . 
I be ingenious navigator ſnould 1 or his principal 
pryorn | theſe, if carefully obſerved, will not.deceive-hin# , 1g ne (x 


Being to the bp ele- Cape of Good Hope, ad ſiecrinittatie eaſtward, 
; yon latitude: 355 4:5'S{ and 3628. if you. have increaſed the variation to 
o?W. you muſt then keep a good look · out, as you are then not far from the 
a When you have increaſed the variation to 207 30 W. (ſuppoſing the 
obſervation good and exact) you are then a · breaſt of it; that is, the Cape bears 
from NbE. to Nb W. (or thereabout) of in mas! the diſtance will be your 
difference of latitude from: it. * 1 5 6; eg TOs Dathe Arte 
Von muſt continue to ſteer to; the allen dobwoetithe Sete nds 


Niitocke, and you may ſoon expect to get ſoundings; ſo that in latitude 35 458. 


you have ſoundings much ſooner than 1 in nent 36-S.: for _ bank rounds off 


with a ſlope to the eaſtward. e eil fad rote iet eienr 394 0 angatgrt 1) 


When you have increaſed boy variation th 180. 212 10 W. or 219 12. 
in. Mid 35 458. 359 528. or 3678. you will be ſure to have ſoundings at 
70, 75, or 80 fathoms water, fine grey fand. Cape Lagullas will then bear 
off you,” from NbW. to NbE. or nearly N. and the difference of latitude 
will be your diſtance from 1 ſaid Cape, ove es about 173 1, or 22 


league A be ee Fete 
0 Cape Lagullas's latitude is 305 548. and longitude 205 1e "HAR ; 


the variation, 1764, by ſeveral obſervations off this en 20, 2 W. 205 
12 W. The variation, 1774, was 21? 2 W. {748 

' You have ſoundings all the way between Cape Lagullas als Cape of Good 
Hope, from 50 to 60, 70, and in ſome Places bo tro en e 


ground; from 5 to 10 leagues off ſhore. e 2317 pd 


Off the pitch of the Cape of Good Hope SWbS: Aſtanee 3 or 4 as 


is a ledge of rocks even with the water's: edge, on which the ſea breaks very 
high. Paſſing about 3 or 4 miles without them in, from 30 to 33 fathoms, are 
coral rocks. When in 33 fathoms, Cape Falſo bore EN. and the eaſternmoſt 


part of the Cape of Good Hope NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, and fromthe breakers 
3 miles; from thence, ſtanding to the weſtward, ſoon deepened the water to 
40 and 46 fathoms, corally bottom; and ſoon after loft ſoundings. You have 
no ſoundings after you are n theſe FOE” till 0 come ie 2 miles of 
Freeman's Point. | 


JL. 623 | | | 7 | | 12 The 
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The Cape of God Hope makes the weſt point of Falſe Bay; it has rocks 
under water near its weſtern, ſouthern, and eaſtern coaſts, which makes it 
hazardous for ſhips that come too near it without proper draughts, ſhewing the 
places of theſe danger. t Mn ibid. 

In 1751, 1752, and 1753, the Abbt de h Caille determined ig chris and 
longitude by obſervations ; ; and = a tool map of Ge tk and the c 


. Ld! * 


He 2 that the e 8 at Ke: Cape are = SBE. Fay 5 NW. the reſt : 


ſeldom laſting 1 more than a few hours; the E. and NE. blowing the ſeldomeſt 
of any. The N. ahd NNW. winds generally bring on foul weather and hurricanes 
in April, May, June, July, and Auguſt ; the W. to the SWS. are frequently 
accompanied With fogs and clouds, which are ſoon over : ſometimes violent NW. 
winds blow for ſeveral days together 1 in May, June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, and by fits in the other months; the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, 

and they generally end in rain; the SE. winds blow at the Cape in moſt months 
of the year, but chiefly in Odtober, November, December, January, February, 
March, and April; they are cold and dry, and the ſky very clear, unleſs after 
a rainy ſeaſon. As to the general temperature of the air on land near the Cape, 
it is by no means an hot country: though. ſometimes the heats are no, 
they are but of ſhort duration. 

In February, 1752, Reaumur's RHEUM AE was up at 36; this was an 
very extraordinary; at midnight it was ſunk to 15: an epidemic diſorder imme- 
diately followed, which carried off numbers. It rarely freezes in winter, tough 
the nights ſtem very cold. He never knew his thermometer fink ſo low as 4 x 
below freezing, | 

The mountains of Drakerſteen, the height of one of which meaſured 1071 
toiſes, appear white at the top for ſome weeks, as if covered with ſnow ; but it 
is no other than hail. Thunder is ſeldom heard near the Cape; but it lightens 
frequently. The barometer varies from 27 inches 10 4 lines to near 28 inches 
$ lines, and this chiefly in winter. The variation of the magnetic needle was 
19 W. from the north. The new moon makes high water at the Cape at 4.an 
hour paſt 2 P. M. and the tide ſeldom riſes more than 3 feet, except after an 
hurricane, or ſome extraordinary cauſe. 

This is a moſt excellent. place for all kinds of r refreſhments ; and being a moſt 


wholeſome climate, the ſick ſeamen recover 7 hen ſpeedily, n from the 
ſcurvy, | | 
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Wood is a very ſcarce article, and conſequently. deat ; POR VANE or 
good water. In Tublo Bay the mne ee nenden pier eee 
fort, and within muſket-ſhot thereof; the water is brought down to the pic; 
head in pipes, to which you fix an hoſe, . fo the 
great diſpatch nnn l | 


CCLX. D1iecTIONS for going into TABLE Bay, at the Car PE _— 8 —— 


Being off the Cape of Good Hope, and paſt the chore. nentiontd rocks, or 
breakers, you may fail cloſe along ſhore, and no danger till off Freeman's Point, 
which is to the northward of Chapman's Bay, where there are ſome rocks, 
which lie a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. You may go within 1 5 mile of 
Freeman's Point, and have ſoundings in 52 or 53 fathoms, ſandy bottom ; 
then ſteer for Green Point, keeping 1 x mile, or thereabout, off ſhore ; you 
will have from 50 to 48, 46, 40, 36, and 34 fathoms, fine ſand and broken 
ſhells. The coaſt forms a bay between F reeman' s Point and the Sugar-Laaf 
Hill, which is called Freeman's Bay. 

Before you come to Green Point you will ſee Penguin Iſland, which is a low 

flat iſland, with a look-out houſe on the middle of it: there they hoiſt a flag 
when ſhips are in ſight. If. you are pretty well in the Freeman's Bay, you will 
ſee Penguin Iſland, bearing NNEZE. or NEbN. From the foot of the Sugar- 
Loaf Hill to Green Point, which is a low green. point, you will ſee ſeveral 
rocks above water, lyin g ſome diſtance from the ſhore ; ; there i is no danger but 
what you ſee. 

As you run in, give theſe rocks a reaſonable birth, and you will ſhoalen your 
Water gradually from 34 to 30, 26, 20, 16, and 12 fathoms, rocky ground; 
ſo that there is no Hage hereabout. You may borrow upon Green Point, 
to 10, 9, or-8 fathoms, and no danger; fo ſteer up the bay, and you will 
have 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, regular ſoundings ; but rocky ground till you get 
about a mile to the eaſtward of Green Point; then the bottom is ſandy, and 
fit for Hage. 

You may 45 in Table Bay, oppoſite the town, in 7, 6, or 5 farhoms ; but 
it is not very holding ground. A good and convenient birth (and indeed it is 
allowed to be the beſt birth in the bay) is the houſe on Penguin Iſland, bearing 
N: W. Green Point NW: N. the flag - ſtaff on the Lion's Rump W: S. Charles's 
Mount SEW. in 5 fathoms, Jiftubes4 from the town 1 mile, and from the neareſt 
ſhore : a mile. About 1 + or 2 cables length further to the eaſtward, is 

another 
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" cher prod bl] there you have 6: fathoms. All over the weſt fide the 
bay is clear ground, bur the NE. part of the bay is all foul. - 

All the land about the (ape of Good Hope is very high; but che Table 
Land is moſt remarkable, it being an exceſſive high mountain, quite level on 
the top, and breaks off perpendicularly at both ends, till it joins the other bigh 
lands near it. The eaſt part of the Table Land joins to a high peaked mountain, 
called Charles's Mount ; and the weſt part joins to the Sugat-Loaf Hill, a very 
high and remarkable peaked mountain, much reſembling the top of a ſugar 
loaf: on the top of this hill the Dutch have a look-out houſe, where they 
hoiſt a flag when any ſhips are in ſight. To the north-weſtward of the Sugar 
Loaf, and joining thereunto, though at a pretty good diſtanee, is another 
mountain, but much inferior to the Sugar-Loaf Hill in height, called the Lion's 
Rump : there they alſo keep a look-out, and hoiſt a flag. 

Theſe lands make this place very remarkable, particularly the Table Land, 
which is much higher than any land near it, and may be ſeen a great way at 
ſea in clear weather. The latitude of the Table Land is 34? 4'S. and the 
fame longitude as the Cape of Good Hope; they are nearly north and ſouth of 
each other. The Cape town ig ſituated at the foot 'of the Table Land, in a fine 

| pleaſant valley near the ſea. - f 
It frequently happens, that when ſhips get wad Green Point, and come to 
open Table Bay, they meet with ſtrong fiery breezes from SE. or ESE. blowing 
right out of the bay ſo hard that a ſhip cannot turn to windward, When that 
is the caſe, it is uſual for ſhips to bear away for Penguin Ifland, taking care 
to keep well to the ſouthward and eaſtward of it, and not go within 1 L or 
2 miles of the S. or SW. parts thereof; for at that diſtance there lies a ledge 
of rocks under water, on which the ſea breaks very high in bad weather; 
but they do not ſhew themſelves in fine weather, therefore * are then the 
moſt dangerous. 

You may H on the eaſt ſide of Penguin Iſle, in 3 fathoms, 1 or 
1 | mile off it, or within 4 of a mile of it, in 10 or 11 fathoms: there you 
are a good deal ſheltered Gini the SW. ſea by the ledge of rocks above-men- 
tioned, and have clear Hing; but all the N. and NE, a 
foul ground, 

Ships lie at Penguin Ile till the wind comes to SW. or W. which it 2 
does in the morning, during the fair · weather ſeaſon; then they 8 
ru into Table Bay, and 4 in a proper birth. 
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In their ſummer time, or ene e ſeaſon, at the Cape, which ; is from 


OXober to April, vou generally have, in the mornipgs, regular ſea-breezes 


from SW. and W. which continue till noon, or ſometimes longer; and then the 
wind comes off the land at SE. or ESE. and moſtly blows. freſh the remaining 
part of the day, and all night till morning; ; then he 1 breezes comes off 
again. 2 

In the months of May, Ting; july, and Auguſt, 1 W. and SW. winds 
blew ſtrong, and are frequently accompanied with fogs and cloudy weather, 
but are ſoon over. Sometimes violent NW. winds blow for ſeveral days 
together, and by fits in the other months; the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, 
and they generally end in rain. Theſe winds extend to the 27th degree of ſouth 


: latitude, and from 100 on to the weltward to 200 er eaſt of the 


Cape. 

The principal winds at the Cape are the SE. and NW. the bi ſeldom 
laſting longer than a few hours ; the E. and NE. winds blow the ſeldomeſt of 
any: the N. and NW, winds generally blow in hurricanes, and bring on foul 
weather; the SE. winds blow in moſt months of the year, more or leſs, but 
chiefly ; in the ſummer ſeaſon ; then they frequently blow ſtrong for ſeveral days 
together: theſe are the moſt prevailing winds or 200 leagues to the eaſtward 
of the Cape at this ſeaſon. 

Whenever you ſee the Table land begins to be clouded, it Cake a ſtrong 
E. or ESE. wind, which, ſoon after is clouded over, comes on, and blows 
exceſſive hard, ſometimes 2 or 3 days together; whereby ſhips frequently part 
their cables, or bring both 43s a-head: therefore it is uſual, as ſoon as ſhips 
are moored in this bay, to ſtrike their a and top. walt and make af as ſnug 


as poſſible. 


It is reckoned extremely dangerous for ſhips to lie in Table Bay after the 10th 
or 15th of May. The Dutch never ſuffer their ſhips to lie after that time, on 
account of the approaching ſeaſon, when the NW. winds are daily expected to 
ſet in, which blow ſo violently that no ſhip can poſſibly ride it out. Many ſhips 
and lives have been loſt in the attempt, or when they have been n here 


unexpectedly with thoſe winds. 


As it is cuſtomary for ſhips to fail 155 Table Bay with the wind ſouth- 
eaſterly; they generally go out between Penguin Iſland and the Continent; 


thereby they carry a true and ſteady wind with thera all the way they go; 
whereas, if they fail out between Penguin aud Green Point, they run out ot the 


wind, and may lie becalmed ſeveral hours under the high land. 4 
DEV, | A ſhip 
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A (hip that is about doubling the Cape of Good Hope for Europe in the 
months of May, June, July, or Auguſt, when the winds blow very ſtrong 
from the weſtward, will always find a current in their favour, ſetting round the 


Cape, againſt thoſe ſtorms, even though they were lying-to. Such a ſhip, - 


having had ſoundings, &c. off Cape Lagullas, will ſoon after; as ſhe goes to the 
weſtward, loſe ſoundings ; which is a convincing proof that ſhe is to the weſtward 
of Cape Lagullas. As the weather at this ſeaſon is generally thick and cloudy, 
ſo that you cannot ſee the land far (and as it would be imprudent to attem p 
it, after loſing ſoundings to the weſtward of Cape Lagullas, ſince you cannot 
be very exact in your reckoning, on account of the ſtrong current) that vou 
may know when you may ſteer to the north-weſtward with ſafety, your beſt 
and ſureſt guide is the variation. Being near the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and finding the variation any thing under 202W. you may be aſſured you 
are far enough to the weſtward of the een Hope, EV ſteer to the 
north-weſtward for St. Helena. | | 


'CCLXT. Dinzerions for SAILING into S1MoN's Bar, on the WesTzrny 
Coar f Faiz Bar. | 


Simon's Bay is e eee times of the year, . | 
cially from the beginning of May to the beginning of October, when ſhips 
cannot lie in Table Bay; and where all n e e IEEE : 
fame as at the Cape Town, 

Hottentots Point, or Cape Falſo, is the cum point on the eaſt ſide of 
Falſe Bay; it lies about 6 leagues due caſt from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
may be ſeen $ or 9g leagues in clear weather: between them is the entrance into 
Falſe Bay. In the opening of Falſe Bay you have 54 and 56 fathoms, muddy 
ground; Hottentot Point bearing ENE. and the eaſternmoſt put of the Cape 
of Good Hope NW: W. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, in ZN 34 - 25'S. and vatria- 
tion 19? 30 W. 1760, or 21-W.,-1776.  _ 

Entering into Falſe Bay, it will be beſt to ſteer about midway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Falſo; and when within the ſaid capes, edge over, 
for the weſtern ſhore until within a league of it; in which track you will have 
ſoundings from 40 to 39 fathoms, ſandy ground. In caſe of its falling calm, | 
or that you have not day- light enough to get into Simon's Bay, you may 4+ 
in from 36 to 20 fathoms, Clear ſandy ground. As you ſail up Falſe Bay, 
you will ſee, on the Wy fide, ſome remarkable white ſand-hills appearing 

| Es like 
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like bow Fee Ling about a league off Abe until theſe hills are fairy 
open; and then ſteer for them NWbN, by compaſs, until Noah's Ark and 
Roman's Rocks appear. If the wind ſhould be out of che Bay, you may 
turn it in, ſtanding within a mile and a half of each ſhore, without danger. If 
_ you have a S. or a SE. wind, it will be belt to ſteer in for Simon's Bay between 
| Noah's Ark and Roman's Rocks; for when near in, the winds are apt to draw 
off from the high land to the weltwant'; but you may go in on either fide of 
Roman's Rocks, and 45 in Simon's Bay, about half a mile off ſhore ; Noah's 
Ark bearing about SEbE. and Roman's Rocks Ex S. i in 8 or 9 fathoms, ſandy 
ground; and though ſand, it holds ſurpriſingly. 

In Simon” s Bay 13 or 14 fail of ſhips may 15 moored in Eiety Sbipe moor 
here a cable each way, the beſt bower to the NW. and ſmall bower to the SE. 
as the NW. winds generally prevail in the winter- time, and come off the bills 
in exceſſive ſtrong guſts, with rain and hail. The new moon makes high water 
here at half paſt 3P.M. The tides ſeldom riſe re hehe ee 
ſtorm, or ſome extraordinary cauſe. 0 
| There is no tide nor current to be perceived ; all over: Falls Bay; ; the . 
alſo are regular, with a clear ſandy bottom. Ships muſt come no nearer the S. 
and SE. parts of Seal r than ae for on n chan 
extend near a mile off. (66.7 I 
Simon's eee eee eee avid 8 
than Table Bay. The freſh water here is exceſſive good, and all kinds of pro- 
- viſions and refreſhments are to be had here the fame as at the Cape Town, and 
at the ſame prices. From Simon's Bay to the Cape Town is about 17 or 18 
miles: the road goes along the fide of the hills until you come to the Cavalry 

Houſe; from whence it is flat, clear, and tolerably good. 
For further remarks and directions ſoe Mr. Nichelſon's draught of Falſe Bay 
and Simon's Bay, wherein are the views of the land, &. 
Ships going into Falſe Bay. ſhould take great care to keep at leaſt 4 or 5 

miles off the coaſt of the Cape of Good Hope; becauſe a little within this 
_ _ diſtance the Colnbrook Eaſt Indiaman lately ſtruck on a funketi rock, and was 
loſt; befides which hore aus W TR rocks'n this Wee _ near 
its n i ee 1 ten 
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lx. Dianergon concerning the Chir 7 Good Horx, and i the SoUrRENN- 
oer PART of AFRICA. | 2 


* 


The Ge of Good B56 is ; this weſternmoſt Cape on 'the a Coaſt 
of Africa, and hath three bays belonging or a adjoining to it, namely, Table 'F 
Bay, on the north; Hout Bay, on the weſt; and Falſe Bay, on the ſouth ; 
the principal of which i is Table Bay.; Hout Bay being ſtnall and inconvenient for 
ſhips, and Falſe Bay being dangerous of acceſs, at ſinall diſtanees from the 9 
ſhore, on account of ſunken rocks, whereby ſeveral ſhips have been loſt. : — __ 
To the ESE. from the Cape of Good Hope (variation of the compaſs being 1 
allowed for) diſtance go miles or 30 leagues, is Cape Lagullas, (as it is commonly | 
called) which is the ſouthetumoſt Cape of Arta, in latitude 35982 
The breadth of this ſouthernmoſt promontory i of Africa, between = parallels 


l 


ſoundings . extend en 90 miles, or 30 leagues. 
Between the extent of 400 miles before- mentioned, along PE fouth Coaſt of 


Africa, there are ſeveral bays, ſome of which are larger than others, but all of 
them little frequented by ſhips. The firſt of theſe is St. Sebaſtian's Bay, on 
che welt fide of which is Cape Infant. The ſecond is St. Blaiſe's Bay, whoſe 
ſoundings are pretty well known. The third, St. Catharine's Bay, on the welt 
| fide of which is Cape Talhado. The third, Formoſa, or Moſſel Bay, on the 
weſt ſide of which is Cape del Gada. The _ is Do in ann having on 
its weſt ſide Cape Arciſes, or Cape Reciſs. 

Theſe bays all of them are open toward the e ocean is a ſouth-eaſtwardly direc- 
tion ; and have their a ping wa beck other, nere * 
reſpeQtive draughts. © 
CCLAIT. Drurerions for S . my the Care of Goop Horz, _ | 

the Ivxer PaS$AGE for Inpia, © 


Cape Lagriilas Aha Cape Good Hope E. 1958. or EbS!S. diſtance 30 
leagues; you have ſoundings all the way betwcen them, in ſhore, at 40, 50, 
and 60 fathoms, ſand and ouzy ground, ſometimes muddy 9 In che above 
depths you will be from 5 to 10 leagues, off ſhore. 3 

The land between theſe Capes is very high, vor pa Linkin © not high. "i 
A deſcription of the land about this Cape, emen | | 
is given i in returning from India. 
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8 you had ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, in the latitude, variation, 
and depth of water above-mentioned : ſuppoſe the latitude 35? 52%, variation 
21% 12 W. the depth of water 75 fathoms, fine grey ſand, and Cape Lagullas 
to bear N. of you, diſtance 19 leagues; all theſe things we are ſure of, aud 
they will-anſwer the ſame end as if you had ſeen the land, Were you to {ce 
the land (as the weather is generally cloudy and foggy) you could not judge 
| how far you were got to the eaſtward, except you ſaw ſome very remarkable 

part of the land that you knew: and it would require your being well acquainted 
with it, to know it well. So that the ſoundings anſwer all the ends of ſeeing 
the land; and by the ng you may correct your reckonings, and take a 
freſh departure. | 

Cape Lagullas is fappoſed to bear north of you, diſtance 19 taken! You 
may now ſteer to the eaſtward, in the parallel of Iatitude 3658. In this latitude, 
and 14 or 15 leagues to the eaſtward of where you firſt had | ſoundings, you will 
have 90 fathoms water, brown muddy ſand, variation 21? 38 W. Hereabout 

the variation increaſes very faſt. Fifteen or 20 1 to the Wen of this, 

vou will have no ſoundings in latitude 3698, 

The ſhips that are bound to China, when they have had banka off Cape 
Lagullas, take their departure, and ſteer for the Iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, 
and then to the Straits of Sunda. The method of POS that Riad is 
farther on. But firſt for the Inner Paſſage. | 


CCLXIV. Dinger or for proceeding toward the binge rer, or ae 
| MabaGasc an and Arn 10A. 


The SF that are WH through the Inner Paſſage, tha i is, between Mada- 
gaſcar and the Continent, which is much the neareſt n to India, obſerxe the 
following directions for making that paſſage. 

When you have had ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, as before- mentioned, you 
ſteer to the eaſtward in the parallel of latitude 3678. or thereabout, till you 
have made longitude 12E. from Cape Lagullas, or rather till you have increaſed 
the variation to 267W. You may then make fome northing, but with caution. 
Hereabout the ſtrong weſterly and NW. winds, that you had off the Cape, 
and have continued with you thus far, begin io moderate, and became variable, 
and are frequently S. and SW. and ſometimes SE. | | 

Before you go to the northward of 352S. you ſhould make 1 E. longitude 
from Cape Lagullas, or have 26? 50', or 262 ee variation; and let the 


variation ” your guide. 
Conlder 


* 
1 
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- Conſider! the ſhocking account of the loſs of the, Doddington  Indiaman. 
The day at noon, before the was loſt, ſhe, was in latitude, by obſervation, 3558. 
and had made longitude: from Cape Lagullus, 127 50 E. They had the winds 
from SSW. to SSE. ftrong gales, with a large ſea; and altered their courſe | 
at noon, from E. to ENE. and run about 70 miles on that courſe, till about 
a quarter before one AN. when * e all n than 
20 minute. $21.3. 467 $0 Fl Bartl 
The Doddingron': 8 Mee 1 account 3 ſhe a was 342 63. 
longitude, made from Cape Lagullas, . 13? 45 E. by carefully working their 
ſuppoſed run to the time ſhe was loſt: hat, aration, Fg, bad. is auer known 3 | 
it would be of uſe, it not having been taken on that coaſt. ho 
This ſhocking circumſtance of the loſs of the Doddingian, and ſuch a 
number of lives, will make the ſkilful navigator ſhudder, and. make him rack 
his invention to point out the cauſe of ſuch misfortunes, and conttixe hom to 
avoid the like accidents happening for ng future, by ny en methods 
effectually to prevent them. | | 
The firſt cauſe of the loſs of the Doddington ſeems to bare SER that their 
reckdning muſt have been very mucha-head of the ſhip, occaſioned by the current, 
which runs ſtrong to the weſtward, all aa this part of the Ca Aer 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ſecond cauſe; that the land is EG laid 43a, in our drnughts, 
charts, and books; the land lying much more to the ſouthward than, it. is laid 
down, The charts make it trench away to the northward too quick.; this is 
a very great error; it deceives and miſleads the navigator, making him haul to 
| the north ward too ſoon, running him into danger 3. whereas. hs Wr 
more to the eaſtward to avoid it. | | 
The third cauſe is, that the Doddington made her conrſe too much 
northerly, She ſteered ENE. and muſt at leaſt have had 252W. variation, 
which is 23 points, with a great ſea from the ſouthward ;. ſo| that ſhe could 
not make her true courſe better than NE; N. which was too northerly. a 
cour e, had ſhe R's of b dee to the eee of where ſhe was by her 
reckoning. \- 

The Doddington's reckoning ſeems to be very erroneous ; for they had made 
longitude to where the ſhip was loſt 13? 45E. from Cape Lagullas ; and where 
the ſhip was loſt is not more than 8? to the. eaſtward of the faid Cape. * 
e lateſt obſervations it was. but 7?E. of Cape 9 | 


55 -” ak ſhe was not the only ſhip chat had been caſt away au that Hand ;. for they 
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n Thie variioidn heteabout, us well as ſeveral ae e lade dn 
| as a principal and tore guide in navigation. © This umfortunate ſhip ſhould be a 
Caution for all navigators to be very cautious Wine e me 
oon; for the currents are very deceivin ng 

It appears, by the acoount of the people . Karel dut ofthe Doddingon, | 


ſaw the remains of the wreck of ſeveral other ne ru had been Joſt the; 
| no doubt, by the fame cauſe that ſhe was loft. - Bei 116145 SHE 
By ſevetal journals of expctienced navigators, on "the navigation Wees 
Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar, it appears that ſhips in general make 24? of 

5 longitude from Cape Lagullas'to St. Auguſtine s Bay, on the Iſland Madagaſcar, 
or the land in latkude 4458. Which is the place ſhips ſhoub fall in with, As 
there are 249 of longitude between Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar, why 
ſhould ſhips haul to the northward when they have not made more than half | 
that longitude, and run the riſque of falling in with the coaſt unexpetedly ? 
This coaſt is frequently a lee ſhore, by the winds blowing more ſoutherly, ot 
from SE, to SW. with ſtrong gales, a'great ſea, and often haay weather; all 
diſagreeable cireumſtances to Hen r N e eee It 19 be e 
the following method. 

When a ſhip, in latitude 3 1498, 1 mile x _ 1 wk 10 dent 
her variation to 29, ſhe may haul to the northward with ſafety, and make 
her courſe ENE. then NE. and by degrees more northerly: thereby you will 
eontinue the variation from 279 to 265 50 W. till you get into latitude 318. 
and make from Cape Lagullas about 18? E. longitude. From hence the variation 
will decreaſe faſter as you run more to the north ward. In latitude 25 198. 

and longitude, made from Cape Eni, 202 4E. you. will have variation 252 
10 and 255 AW. In latitude 247 3 S. and longitude, made from Cape Lagullas, 
23² 20 E. you will have variation 23 4 W. This is not far from the land of 
Madagaſcar. Here a ſnip ſhould keep to the ſouthward of latitude 222 . in 
1 f. to Mun che geen TOY the Baſſas de India. „ 


LE | 


CclLXV. B 2 avoiding the Rs DE 1851. 8 


. The Baſſis de India is a moſt dangerous ſhoal; . 10 length 5 or 6 miles, and 
very near às broad: it is even with the ſurface 6f the water; confiſting of 
ſome dry ſpots of ſand and rocks, there being nothing higher upon it than a 


high catamaran under fall” ſeveral parts of this ſhoal have hace reſemblance cf 
; au 


1 7 Dinzorrons fr cid the haust as Inwng. * 
an Indian catamaran under fail; there are. breakers every where about Teens 
and they cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck above 5 or 6 miles, or from the 
maſt-head . 10 miles: Tue are no ee een of. 
mem. ; 
This hook was Cen by his Majeſty's hip Norkalles is January, 764, in 
returning from India. She firſt made Cape St. Sebaſtian on tho Continent, is 
latitude 22? 418 and longitude from London (by computation) 362, 3E. 

Cape St. Sebaſtian is tolerable high land; aboyt as high as the land of * 
Start Point in England, and projects but a little way out into the ſca. When 
you are off this Cape, it appears higher land than any other in fight, either to | 
the northward or ſouthward of it, and has no ſoundings within 3 miles of it; 
The coaſt all hereabout is tolerable high land, wil ſeep, mite ſandy beach, 
which, at 2 diſtance, appears Iike chalk. cliffs. 1 wry 

The Norfolk had the winds ſoutherly, and, doh; her! 8 g Cape 
St. Sebaſtian; when ſtecting; to the eaſtward, the third d at Gn had a very. 
good obſervat ion, and at 3 P. M. made the! Haſſas de India, id the NE. of 
them, which obliged them to tack: they were within: 3 miles of them; and had 
no ſoundings. They make this ſhoal to lie in latitude 212? 45'S. and longitude 
eaſtward of Cape St. Sebaſtian, ' 4? 2v/E. They then ſtood to the weſtward, 
and made Cape Corientes ; and 5? W. longitade from the Baſſas de India to 
the ſaid Cape St. Sebaſtian. Cape Corientes is alſo tolerable high land, and 
has much the ſame appearance as. the land about Cape St. Sebaſtian. Cape 
Corientes lies in latitude 235 42 8. and longitude, by computation, 36 40 E. 
from London. This Cape, and the land about it, may be ſeen, in clear weather, 
9, 10, or 11 leagues, and e e neee, 
| Sebaſtian; i... 11 11 1003 Ft; 75 

Hence the W of the e places from Londoa,: will be che: too 

St. debaſtian on the Coaſt of Africa, longitude from London 3562 32 E. 

Longitude made by from C. St, Sebaſtian to the Baſſas de Ind 42 20 E. 

Longitude of the Baſſas de India, juferred from C. St. Sebaſtian 40% uE. 

Longitude of Sandy Ifland, (off St. Auguſtine's Bay) 4 . 

Longitude of Baſſes de India, as inferred from Sandy Iſand, 407 fu. 

The Baſſas de India, nene 21 21 Ile. tt 29 W. 

It is ſurpriting how ſhips can blunder through between Madagaſcar and he 
Continent, without endeayouring to 1 make the land, when there are Id man 
ſhoals and dau ger's Ving! in Wu der # * Whey Wan is che Seite proba: 


5 * E 6 24 


— 


% - Now Dent . the Ras ele“ 


bility of their reckoning being incorrect. In dengirbrougg this paſſage they 


unexpectedly fall in with this or the other ſhoal, and narrowly eſcape being 
loſt, when they might with eaſe and ſafety make the Continent, either about 
Cape Corientes, or Cape St. Sebaſtian, and from thence take a freſh departure, 
If they were not inclined to make Madagaſcar about St Auguſtine's Bay (which 
ſometimes perhaps they may be forbid to do) they might then either make the Con- 
tinent as ee mentioned, or the ſouth part of Madagaſcar, about St. John's, 
in latitude 25 30 S. or thereabout, and take a freſh departure. If forbid to ſtop 

at St. Auguſtine s Bay, it is adviſeable to make the land of Madagaſcar in 
latitude 24” 10'S, br 2458. it being a pretty clear part of the coaſt, and not 
far from St. Auguſtine s Bay. Or a ſhip may ſteer for Madagaſcar in latitude 
x72 46'S. until ſhe gets ſoundings upon the Precellas bank from 30 to 15 
fathoms. On this bank the ſoundings are very irregular; but keep in 20 


fathoms, it is a good depth till you loſe ſoundings ; then ſteering NEdN. will 


carry you in ſight of Joanna. The land in latitude 2478. is low near the fea, 
but riſes gradually in land to a tolerable height, and may be ow from a en 5 
maſt- head 4 of r leagues, and from the deck 6 ae | | 


| COLAVIL. Due riss or mobing the Fu of MADAGASCAR and ST, 


„„ AUGUSTINE'S, Bar. 


M. Nickel ks the land of Madagaſcar i in latitude 2458. and longitude, 
made from Cape Lagullas, 235 $FE. variation 22? 2t'W. There were g failincom- 
pany, who all made the variation 222W. ſounded, and had 50 fathoms water, 
coarſe yellow ſand; 3 leagues off ſhore. The nN of the ns in th 


tude 2478. by computation, was 44% 20 E. from London. 


The coaſt from latitude 2478. to St. Auguſtine s Bay, lies north ſu Guth by 
compaſs, without reckoning the variation, diſtance 6 or 7 leagues. . There is a 
reef lying along parallel to the ſhore, N. and S. diſtance from the hore 2 or 
3 miles, which the ſea breaks upon in moſt places; but it is very ſmooth - 
within it. Between — Ow mn St. Auguſtine's Boys the Tn was 
27 W. 1 760. ks ö 

Before you come as hs to ihe = RAY as St Auguſtine's Bay, or Sandy 
land, you will ſee the high land about St. Auguſtine's Bay, which is pretty 
high land near the fea, but much higher at ſome diſtance in- land : there is 
one hi I. on the north fide of the Bay, which much reſembles the roof of 
Weſtminſter-Hall ; therefore navigators call it Weſtminſter-Hall, This hill lies a 


Jong way in the country, and bears from you, when at D in the Bay NEN. 8 


As 


* 
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As vomß, ſail to the northward, you will xaiſe à ſmall, low iſland, with ſome 
low trees and ſhrubs qu it, and a yery white. ſandy beach; this, is called Sandy 
Iſland. There 4s) a.ledge- of rocks NW. from this panes a large balf-mile, 
with foul ground and breakers. all round it, ſome diſtance fromm it. 

This iſland ſies, near the ſouth. fide of St. Auguſtine's. Ir, at the ee 
mol} part thereof, and is in latitude, by obſervation, 135 42 8. and longitude 
by computation; 442: 19. E. from London ; varistion 237 3) W. 1760. Von 
have very deep water all about this part of che oaſt. Sandy ed 
diſtance g or 6 miles; 160 fathoms, rocky ground. 1 l 

In ſailing in for St. Auguſtine's Bay you muſt go to ee of, Sandy 
Iſland, and borrow upon it, to avoid the ſhoals on the north ſide of the Bay, 
there being rocks under water, qu which the fa hemp, in Nr e 
bearing from the Tent Rock N WN. 

Vou will have no; ſoundings till Sandy Iſland bears SbE. or TY of you. Von 
may | borrow upon the. 3ſland.to.12 or 13 fatboms water ; and paſſing it in chat 
depth, you e e about a ue, from, 12 to 10 and 16 
fathoms; then n 

After this you aan not _ to. ge get ſoundings with your hand-i , till 'you 
come on the bank, of the Tent Noc; at leaſt it is not adviſeable for. a ſhip to 
go into ſo little water, 1 to [6 ground with the hand-line ; ; for in 12 and 14 
fathoms water, you. wall not . ore in ſore places than 3 or 4 ſhip's lengths 
from a reef that lies parallel co the ſouthern ſhore, nt half a mile from 


if, i *. : 
0119 81 Dori 00 Swat 22 26) 4 ext i e 925 Its, 5 £9915 n i ; Cs 
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"He paſicd Sandy land 3 in 12 or 13 4itbpms water, and ſteering to the 
eaſtward for St. Auguſtine” 8 Bay, you will ſee high land cloſe to the ſea, on 
the ſouth fide of the bay; alſo high land ſome diſtance in che country; and 
the mouth or entrance of the river will be open to you: this ſerves as' 4 
leading mark up to the bay, and carries you clear of the reef, and of all danger. 

The north point of the river is a ſteep bluff point ; the ſouth poiat of the 
river is alſo a ſteep point, with a low woody point, running « out to the northward 
from the ſteep point thereof: theſe points are good leading marks. Keep the 
bigh bluff point, on the north ſide. of the river, a ſail's breadth open, with 
the low woody point on the South fide. of the river; when the bluff point, on 
the north ſide of the river, will bear ES. "IS k ribs 4 

Tt As 
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As For run to the erſtwafd, "Web 15764 lock ousülutgs from Bundy Tdnd, 
you" will have no founditgs un vou Ce uff the Firſt low andy point en the 
ſouthern ſhore. Off this int is a Ea Fonning out 4 ſalt diſtance, on 
which the ſea breaks: there are ꝙ and 16 farhomis” clofs to te tweakbrs) and 
14 er 15 athoms, tio cables length Without / em. It deepzus graduilly 

bon 14 to 28 fathoms 4 of 8 file e the Bortwetand of chis Pow: e 0 
The Teading aft muſt" de kept à l. ſal's bead open in 
— which'yo/ ſhed pid in 4 cl g E e 

As 2 wind generally blows off the ſourherti {hore, the leading mark wil 

carty you up along the back of the tetf. From this poitit t6'the Teut Rick 
ere is a'teef mat Hes parallel to the Thor, abd a large hülfe mile diftanoe from 
It, which aries at J6w Water, but is ltitirely Covered ft half-tide und Miere'ars 
two rocks almoſt at the caſt part « of this reef, "Which aft always! URKE at 
high water oh f pring-tides. "At 3 flood, or ; ebb; they aßpeat d to mall 
boats or ane. About Half way between theilt rocks, auc dhe 1öde Land/ 

point, tiere thi breakers ate, there is 4 Tach in rhe fert, Hawiag 16 br i 

ace s cloſe thereto, which may be apt to thick people t* Are no 

a 00 WS be 101 , and go hit tony * fon fin YOU 2191 133} þ. 

155 high water time, * this reef 1 is covered,” and 4 wit Went it iti, not 
cquainted: With the place, having f no \ ſoundings pl the Hand-Lead, bi in 
toward the ſhote, in qrder | to get ſoundings, ſhe may Lo 2110 raf bi þ Upon 
the reef, 8 hes have any ſoundm vu 0 FAY ne. Thot Who. 
thought themſelves well acquainted with this place, have nee, this error: 
lucky for them, it: was flowing water ; by this they got off, though; with the 

| loſs of their fore foot and part of their keel; and narrowly eſcape being loſt. 

. Obſerve the tading marks; keep chem a falls breadth: open,” and you will 
paſs this batch in 21 8 water; two cable $ Engeh, further gut, you 

8 no. 1 oundings. 
$ Between the fwarch of the'r 0 84 5 two rocks that appear at "5 a 
| you will have no ſoundings at 70 fathoms, with the leading marks 4 fail's 
breadth oper: for here tlie reef is ſteep to. 
Wy Fa on to the eaſtward with the tealtilg marks above mentioned, you | 
will have ſoundings' 29 ag 30 farhorns ; then you come a- breaſt off the two 
| rocks, "hat, a Ppear at 3 tide. There Ire” 12 fathottis within three ſhips length 
of theke rocks, ant is fithoms' a ſalt cable's length without them; 30 
fathoms N: E. from 55 and three cables length without them, the leading 
mark 
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mark-as before "mentiched ; a little) without chat; 32 ations, and chen po 


ood aro of ru ot n hen £1 ing di, gd 5 ti gn! Noi! 

| Steer to the eaſtward dvith the points WE tier os bread ien (the 
north point of the river will then bear Er.) til you bring Weſtmiliſter- Hall 
with a low ſandy point on the north Hide ef the day; 5 S it wilt bear NEIN. 
Then begin the regular ſoundings' on che baftk; And vou will be paſt, or u little 
to the eaſtward of che tur rocks'that ow ft ; Ude; aud theh wal en beat 
SW. of you, und you will have 26 fathoms Water ind you may bring 
the points of the river in one, or ſhut them in with each other, without dan 


You ſhpalen the water Ne from 26, 21, 18, 15, 12, 11, 10 thy ſaphorpy, 
Te got Tag in from 8 to 12 a Ss the Teut Rock hearing n 
E. to 82 n e ; 

There are te 155 165 45g, viz. "_ the 1 low ORE any on the | 
ſouth ſide the river. Some diſtance from this point the land riſes up to a ſteep _ 
bluff, ſomething like the bluff point on the north ſide of the rer, but much 
bigber: bring theſe twa Huff points in one, or tauching, or a little but in 
and the Tent Rock from SHE. to SAW. is the beſt Ying. With hel bearitigs 
you will bave from 10 td 12 fathomis water, alear and good Hokding ground; 
and Weſtminſter Hall will bear about NEN. or you may go tleater the Tent 
Rock, in 8 or 9 fathoms Auer n have a very good birth, with good holding 
ground, clay and mud. 718 Nn Sg Ben 57 41K. Dpisl pt 6981 
Here you ſhould moor elt and welt / chat you dei wide between: the tow; nl 
with an open hauſe,. when the wind comes to the northward, and blows d 
which it ſometimes does; ſhould ybu moor notth and Gaby fy ates, 
your. outer g would lie in very deep water.. 

The broadeſt part of this bank 18 with the Tent: Rack Setisg 826800 an 
will have ſoundings 2 of the bay over from the Tent Rock, with the ſeep 
points of the river apem and ſhut, or touching. From 2 Hor 1 father to 16, 
17, 19; 21, 218% 242, 2% 29, 33, and 40 fathoms, with the Bluff point ten | 
the north ide _ the, river): Eb$;S.-and Tent A SE. Without this no 
ſoundings. | dr ah hn iy (14. iM +2Þ *tr 5174 vat! 

No ſhip hola let 90. an + in mote than 45 or 16 fathoms, unleſs it is 
with the Tent Rock bearing S: E. and then in not more thus i 8 er 20 fathoms; 
for the bank goes off very ſuddenly in moſt places, from 20 ci 24 fathotns, to 
no ſoundings. The Tent Rock bearing from SIE. to St W. in from 8 to r2 
fathoms water, is 10 m 1 for a 2 to 8 wy ay were E ground 
and moſt drift, 67 HER 1 1A Ti 

in T t 2 Here 
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Here you may, get wood and water. Von Water inhe ginge dn Ihe auch 
of which there is a bar, with only 2 feet at low water. It flows here at. full 
and change NEbN. and SWbsS. and perpendiculadys$: feet at ſpring · tides. 
5 Here you get plenty of good beef; mutton, and fowls, and: other refreſhments, 
at reaſonable rates. The inhabitants are civil; but, if affronted, ate of 3 

reyengeful diſpoſition, They. are great beggars, and will over-reach you in trade 
if they can, and ate a little inclined to thieving. Vegetables are I ſcarce 
at this place. ; The latitude. of this Tous 1 23? pen en 447 Erh of 
London. 4 odio does (bi + n on 471 eit * 

| ox vnn. "Drktcrroxns fer Suh that 75 the "OY TW ARD PASSAGE. Py Mola; ; 
br for theſe tut art bound 16 CAA, through the STR arts. of Lopoc, 


Barrr, or SUNDA; as — to 25 Nichelſon 2, an r 
EAs r- commander. 4 


* — 4 
$446 411901 929292935 «a +44 


e A ſhip! being: una Cups Lagulhi in Mays Junk f Joi „ or Aue 
and bound the out ward Paſſage, latitude 39 8, or 352 3008. is high enough to 
run down the taſting.) In this latitude ye will have ſtrongigales from WSW. 
do SSW. and NW. and in running to the eaſtward u will make But litle 
alteration i in the variation in ailing many degrees. In latitude 3? 30 S8. and 
longitude made from Cape Lagullas, 33*E: there was 239 180 weſt hay 
1760. In latitude 37? 338. and longitude made from Cape Lagullas, 474. 
there was variation 2 Ä W. 1560, About 7 the weſtward of the Iſlands 
St. Faul and Amſterdam, the pteſent variation is 247 0 WW. 
A ſhip that intends to make the Iſland St. Paul, muſt ſteer to che Aena 
and keep in latitude 37? 30 S. or 37? 358. Keeping in this latitude will carry 
you clear of St. auen night or day, and yet will earry you fairly in 
ſight off Mtv; 70 f %% T offs et 42m FRG: 963 MD + tit Nad , 
St. Paul's, the bene of theſe tyo iſlands, is a ſmall but an high ifland, 
and may be ſeen at a great diſtance. in clear weather ;; its latitude 975 5288. 
longitude, by run from Cape Lagullas, 54 24 E. (from London, 74 38 E). 
There were 18? 45, or 19? weſt variation near theſe. oy 1760. ben 
obſervations make the longitude of St. Paul's 7930 E. gory 05:11 15 
Ships that: endeayour. to: make St. Paul's keep to the: 3 Hut) n 
latiude 377 308. er 377 358. In this latitude you may plainly: ſes St. Paul's 
bearing SbE, S. or Sb W. of you: 6 or 7 leagues. Ships might correct their 
reckoning, by the variation off thoſe iſtands, without ſeeing them; that is to 
ſay, a fhip being near the latitude of * Paul, and having 182 45", or 192 welt 


21211 variation, 
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variation, might be ſure-ſhe was as far to the eaſtward as theſe iſlands ; that is. 
that ſhe; was in the longitude of them; by which they might correct their 
reckoning as well as if they had ſeen the iſlands, 2 We N 
departure, and proceed on their voyage. 

An experienced and judicious commander in che India ſervice," is aid to have 
ſeveral times corrected his reckoning by the variation off the Iflands St. Paul and 
Amſterdam, without ſeeing. them. Allowing the variation. at or near theſe iſlands 
to be 182 45 W. or 19*W. when he had this variation he always reckoned himſelf 
as far to ihe caſtward in longitude as theſe iſlands are, or in the * of 
them. . His own account of it is as follows. | 

When by my variation (faid he) I was convinced of TIL the lag of the 
iſlands 8 Paul and Amſterdam, on examining my reckoning, Iwas, by account, 
full 12? to the eaſtward of the place where the 'thip was in; accordingly, from 
18? 45/ or 199 welt variation, I ſtood full 19? farther to the'caſtward ere I 
lowered my latitude under 35?S. and was careful not to get under the latitude 
of 268. till I reduced the variation to 2600 In latirude 222 30S. I made 
the Coaſt of New Holland, variation then 5? 20 W. and ſung — error l 
reckoning agreeable to the variation. 

A contrary inſtance happened to me this laſt Voyage. When 15 Was 1 to 
Bencoolen, on the Coaſt of Sumatra; being the ſame length, with the variation 
19 W. I found myſelf 5? to the eaſtward of account 3, but not being under the 
neceſſity of making New Holland, or of ragning, ſo far to the eaſtward, 1 
edged away to the northward, after running 10? farther to the caſtward, and in 
the ſame latitude, 378. or 3858. This height 1 think. the beſt, as the winds 
hold moſtly weſterly, and freſh gales ; ; whereas, under latitude 30S. they are 
frequently eg. made the land 20 leagues to the caſtward of Java 55 5 
and had then a? 30“ welt variation 3 wich. in confirmed the error 13 
reckoning. 

A ſhip having 1 che Iſland St. Paul, or Amſterdam, or  ſoppoting thero- 
ſelves as far to the eaſtward by their variation, 18? 45 or 19 W. and bound to 
China through the Straits of Lomboc, or Bally, mult fleer for and make the 
Coaſt of New Holland, and for their guide obſerve the following di ections. | 

From ie INand St. Paul, or from 18? 45 or 19? welt variation, a ſhip may 
run 17% or 18? to the eaſtward before they lower their latitude under 3 5* S, 
and then be careful not to go under latitude 26*S. till they reduce the variation 

to 7-W. and make the Coaſt of New Holland in laticude 22? 30 S. variation 52 
20 W. and have the ſtricteſt regard to the variatiou. $658 

x | Ris Here 
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Here I muſt obſerve, that till under the latitude of 2658. the Coaſt of New 
Holland muſt be approached. with caution, as there is great danger; though 
chere are many never-failing (and conſequently unerring) guides, to warn you 
of your approach; as great quantities of ſkuttle-bones, weeds, and drifts ; and 
near the Bank, grampuſes playing like ſeals, and innumerable quantities of 
tropick birds; but ſkuttle-fiſh and weeds are commonly the firſt marks, The 
land, in latitude 22928. Wen- Cn 15 5 155 Ne ee N "wi, 
about 14 leagues off the coaſt, | 

Clouts Ifland is in anner ga to be in laude 222 68. but ae eee 
as to its longitude. From making the Coaſt of New Holland, and comparing 
my obſervation of the variation with their's that have ſeen it. I am perſuaded 
it does not lie above 12 30“ or 25 W. from New Holland: It is a very. 
rous iſland ; and ſhips bound through either the Straits of Lomboc, Bally, or 
Sunda, ſhould be careful in paſſing the latitude. Its longitude is, by com- 
putation, 327 50 E. from St. Paul; and from Cape Lagullas 84? 26 E. Variation 
near this Iſland is 62W. and allowing Clouts Iſland: to lie 25 W. of the Coaſt 
of New Holland, the land in- e Om _ boy in 5 36 


| 5 m St. Paul. 


5 
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A ſhip bound through theſe ſtraits muſt be ſure to make the Coaſt of New 
Holland as before · mentioned, and take their departure from it in latitude 19? 
20'S. or chereabout, to make the Coaſt of Cumbava, 2 little to the. eaſtward of 
the Straits of Allas. The land hereabout is eaſily known ; for the Coaſt of 
Cumbaya j is ved wy and irregular land. On Lomboc there is an High and 


being neareſt that aide. The ſhore is bold; nor do 1 {Lg or have h. ard of | 
any danger but what is perceptible. Betwixt the Straits of Allas and the 
Straits of Lomboc, the ſhore, for the moſt part, is a andy beach, with 
ſeveral large ſtraggling rocks bordering the ſhore, and one ſeemingly large river. 
As we neared it, we perceived an immenſe number of fires, Our diſtance 
from the ſhore 1 am perſuaded, did'not exceed y or 4 leagues for full 30 leagues 
that we coaſted it ; bt as e approached: the Straits, little more than 3 or 4 
miles. 


In the entrance of the Straits of Lainboc (but neareſt the Bally ſhore) is a 
large iſland, called Banditti, the ridge of which is like a barn, ap g (at 
the diſtance it is firſt ſeen at) ſharp at top; the fides chalky, like 42 cliffs of our 


Forelands. 


* 


- 
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Forelands. Off the ends of Bunditi (as you near it, and as you open the paſſage 
betwixt that and Bally, in paſſing the NE. end) there are many rocks, or 
little iſtands : at the ſame time you will ſee a deep bay at the bottom of a large 
mountain, called the Peak of Bally, which takes its ſpring from the weſt fide 
ol theſe ſtraits. Were thete no other guide, the Peaks of Lomboc and Bally 
diſtinguiſh theſe from my other, 4s neither thoſe of Allas or Bally have ſuch on 
both ſides. 375 
| Theſe ſtraits are extremely ſteep on either ſhote; and in the faireſt and ſafeſt 
paſſage for any ſhip there are no ſoundings. The great ripplings you will ſee 
in entering thoſe ſtraits are uncommon, and have cauſed the generality of people 
to form dreadful ideas of there being rapid tides, which (joined to the want of 
foundings, and being liable to be becalmed by the high land) makes them dread 
apparent danger as real. 7 
The ſtraits ate ſhort, as the caſt point of Bally may be ſeen from Bandieti 
lland. There is a flux and reflux, but I could not learn the flowings (or time 
of high water, at full and Change). A ſhip not hauling too ſoon round Lomboc, 
but keeping mid- way betwixt Banditti and Lomboc, let the ſtream be which 
way it will, can be in no danger; and if it blows, it will ſoon carry it clear. 
In licht witds it would not be adviſeable to haul too ſoon in for the Bally ſhore, 
ll well paſt Banditti Iſland ; and then to round Bally Point pretty cloſe, as 
the ſhore is bold and very clear. | 
Leſt any be tempted, from the inviting appearance of Bally Bay, without 
trial of the ſoundings, to enter it, I think it necefſary to inform them, I am 
of opinion there is no Hing for a ſhip. I ſent my boats a founding, about 2 
miles from the ſhore, arid had no ſoundings; and not being fatisfied (as I faw 
ſereral prows in the bottom of the Bay, near the ſhore) I went the day fol- 
lowing myſelf, and not a mile from the ſhore, on the nbrth (ide, had 150 
fathoms, rocky err, and within a little more than a cable's Ace 68 fathows, 
coral, | 
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By the dravghts of theſe ſtraits, i views of the bas, any one may know 
the entrance of theſe ſtraits. . The principal care is in ſecuring the land - fall 
from New Holland; for it is eſteemed, and I believe, it to be, very impracticable 
to beat up, though they ſhould fall but 10 n to n becauſe the 
current and winds ſet hereabout as the ſhore lies. ' 001 

Beilamborang 
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- Ballambouang cannot be miſtaken by the draught. You may , with 
Goningham ſouth, in 6 or 7 fathoms water; after you get this length, it will 


be very neceſſary to attend the ſhift of the ſtream, ſo as to take the beginning 


of it to weigh with, which, with the aſſiſtance of your boats (though it 


| ſhould be calm) will carry you through. Keep nearly mid-channel, and when 


you get up with Gilliboang you will meet with regular. ſoundings. 
The tides here, ſet ſtronger than thoſe I have met with in any other dae 
having found them to run 6 knots an hour: care therefore ſhould be had not 


to come too cloſe to any of the points, as the tide rounds the bays very ſtrong. 


I have experienced the hazard of it in ſome ſhips for want of this attention. 
1 have particularly remarked on theſe coaſts, that betwixt the land and ſea 

winds in theſe ſtraits (as well as amongſt the iſlands betwixt them and Borneo) 

before a ſhift of the ſtream, a calm has ſucceeded. This, if properly noticed, 


when there is Hing ground, may ſecure what is got, beſides preventing 
danger. 


Paſſing theſe ſeraies for China, I took particular notice, that the ſhoals are 
laid down very well in the Waggoner, betwixt the ſtraits and Madura, exbept 


that between Gilion and Pondy. This reef is very dangerous, being covered at 


high water, and in the SE. monſoon it is at no time very viſible: ſhips that 
paſs betwixt Pondy and Gilion muſt go very near it; yet the paſſage is very 
on either ſide of the ſhoal, when it can be ſeen, or its ſituation is well 


| known. When the reef bears S31E. the SE. part of Madura bears Ni 7E. 


and the ſouth part of Gilion, 8 3 „ 
In turning into the channel, betwixt the iſlands and Madura, for Zamonap, 


you may ſtand to the iſlands to 13 or 14 fathoms, and toward Madura ſide 


to 10 fathoms; but you cannot enter the Bay of Zamonap. You may 49 


before the Bay, or the north ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathoms water; here you may 
get freſh water, and other refreſhments, of the Dutch, who have a fort here. 


Cloſe round the point, in the Bay, there are ſeveral Gates 8 
The Oſterly Med in 5 fathoms, blue mud; the ſouth point of Zamonap, 
W. 358. che point that forms the Bay of ditto, Nag? W. the Dutch Fort, 
N35*W. the SE. part of wan Be on Iſland, * n from the 
neareſt ſhore, '2! miles. | 
To go between Pondy and Madols; you muſt keep the Potidy ſhore cloſe on 
board ; Naber it is very flat, for more than 2 over, betwixt Madura and Pondy. 
You will not have leſs than 11 or 12 cube within a mile of Pondy. In 


n Gilion Ifdand, I would not baul up for Pondy till I was the length of 
the 
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the weſt end, and then ſteer for the point of the iſland. If you ſhould ſhoal 
to 4 or 5 fathoms, as you haul to the iſland, you will deepen. ; 


- CCLXXI. Directions for the Back of Baxca, 


From Pondy, for the paſſage betwixt Borneo and Billiton, after leaving Pondy 
I would ſteer NWbW. to get fight of the iſland Lubec ; this courſe will give 
it a good birth, for on the caſt ſide there are very dangerous and extenſive reefs. 
From thence, ſteering NW. will carry you clear of a large reef of rocks, that 
lie in latitude 3? 35'S. this reef is likewiſe extremely dangerous, having 16 
and 20 fathoms, in many places, cloſe to them, and the higheſt not 3 feet 
above the ſurface of the water; therefore, if it cannot be paſſed in the day, I 
would adviſe you to . | 

From this latitude ſteer NNW. to latitude 15 40'S. then you will make a 
very high iſland, with a great chain of ſmall iſlands. Betwixt latitude 3? 4'S. 
and 1? 40'S. the ſoundings are from 22 to 18 fathoms, ſand, with ſome few 
caſts, muddy ſoundings, extremely regular ; but when you come to paſs this 
latitude, namely, 1? 40'S. you will meet with ſoundings 18 fathoms, fine red 
ſand, Leaving the high land on your ſtarboard fide, ſteer NW. or rather 
weſterly : this will carry you in fight of Pulo Auro; the ſoundings regular, 
from 18 fathoms increaſing to 30 fathoms. As you near the China Seas, 
fand mixed with mud. It may be you may fee the Holy Spirits, but I know 
no danger near them. I have ſeen them 7 or 8 leagues off. Thus far the 


directions communicated to Mr, N helſon, by the commander of an Eaſt- 
India ſhip. | 


CCLXXII. Durer ions for the SrxAITS of FRI 


A ſhip being off the iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, or near them, in 
variation 197 W. or variation 20 W. and bound to China, through the Straits 
of Sunda, is not under the neceſſity of making the Coaſt of New Holland, 
or running ſo far to the eaſtward; but may run 10? or 11? farther to the 
eaſtward in latitude 372 30 8. or latitude 3828. Having made 10? or 112 caſting 
from St. Paul's, and in the above latitude, you may then edge away to the 
northward, and will then decreaſe your variation pretty faſt. In latitude 34? 
46 S. and longitude, made from St. Paul's, 13? 26'E. you will have 14? 30 W. 


var tation, 
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We eg you will meet the SE. trade winds, ſtrong gales; and in latitude 

. longitude made from St, Paul's 33 EY vu will have variation 27 30 W. 
with this variation you will make the land in latitude 8? 16'S. 20 or 25 leagues 
„di the eaſtward of Java Head; and all ſhips, bound through the Straits of 
RC - Sunda, ſhould take care to fall in with the land to the eaſtward of Java Head, 

1 Ships, for want of proper attention to the variation, have fallen in to the 
wweſtward of the Straits of Sunda, and have been dt to go N the Straits 
| 1 F . of Malacca, with great loſs of time. | | 
>» Is As you approach this part of the Coaſt of Java, EAR will ſee a aro Ain | 
* . of birds like boobies, and drifts of bamboos, which are certain tokens that you 


7. are near the coaſt : but let the variation be your guide; take care not to decreaſe 
EG. it below 2?  3o'W. before you make the land of Java, and you cannot err, 


Endeavour to make the land in latitude 8?, or 8? 15'S. 

'” {RP In ſight of Java, in latitude 72 15'S. the extremes of the land bearing from 

NEN. to Nx W. diftance 10 or 12 leagues, variation 2? 5', or 2? 8'W. Between 

1 the weſt end or weſt point of Java and Prince's iſland, is the beſt paſſage into 

_ 8 the Straits of Sunda, having ſoundings on both ſides ; eſpecially along the Java 

. ſide, there is all along good Ming from 20 to 25 and 30 fathoms water. The 
5 courſe through, between Prince's Iſtand and Java, is EE. ee ed 9 

a fair channel ; no danger but what is viſible to the eye. 

In theſe Straits, between Prince's Iſland and the Sumatra ſhore, there i is very 
ab water, eſpecially toward the Sumatra ſhore ; in ſome places no ſoundings, 
whereas all along the Java fide there is good Ming, as before-mentioned ; ſo 

1 that it is beſt to keep along the Java ſide. e r 1 6: 40'S. Theſe are 
3 4 8 Mr. Nichelſon's additional Directions. | 


* 
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Skips bound to India; or China, early in the FRYER and going round the 
Cape of Good Hope in the months of March or April, muſt not come near the 
Cape of Good Hope; for at the Cape, and all along the eoaſt to the eaſtward of 
. the Cape, at this time of the year, the SE. winds prevail, and frequently blow 
RECs pretty ſtrong. Such ſhips bound to India, or — at that time of the year, 

LS, muſt keep to the ſouthward, in 1:titude- 399 or 409 8. there they will have 
WE freſh and ſteady gales at WSW. SW. and NW. with which they wall quickly 
45" run down their caſting. 
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They may ſee Gough's Iſland, which is high land and lies in latitude qo? 
15'S. and longitude. 3? 23 E. from the Lizard, or 12? W. from London. 


They ſhould keep in that high latitude till they draw near. the longitude of the 
Iſlands St. Paul and. Amſterdam. -They may either make thoſe iſlands, or go 
ſo near them as to correct their longitude or reckoning by the variation, as 


before-mentioned 3 - and they will probably have a quick paſſage to India, or to 
cither of the ſtraits, which ever they are bound to. After taking their depat · 


tore: n "he Nags nee they! . b en. 
directions. 


(aptain Vincent, in the Oftety, in the year 19 9 3 b 3 
kept to the ſouthward in latitude 40598. and run a great many degrees to the 
eaſtward in this/parallel of latitude, and had the higheſt variation he ever found 


in the Indian Seas, viz. 27 W. He made the iſland called Gough's Iſland 
(which is high land, king: its name from Captain Gough, who, it is ſuppoſed, 
was the firſt that ever ſaw it). Captain Gough ſaw it in 1715 Captain Vincent 
in the year 1758, and made it near the fame latizude and longitude that Captain 


Gough did; that is, in latitude 40? 15 8. longitude 32 23 E. from the Lad; 


though Captain Vincent is perſuaded it lies to the weſtward of the Lizard, by 
his finding his reckoning ſeveral degrees a-head of the, ſhip. This iſland is 


little known to the generality of * go this * and it is a pity but 
its exact ſituation was aſcertrined. 


COLARIYY Dixgerions for Sui rs bound to lola, pag rhe Ck fs N 
| Horz, late in the Seafon. 


£04" 4 


Skips of the Cape of Geod Hope, or in ſoundings of e 12005 | 
latter part of the ſeaſon (as in September, or any time between September and 


April) and bound to India, muſt go the track before · mentioned; and run down 
their eaſting in latitude 37% 38'S. making the Iſland St. Paul, or Amſterdam); 
and from thence take a freſh departure, but they need not make ſo much 
eaſting as ſhips bound to the Straits of Sunda, | From St. Paul and Amſterdam 
Illes they may run down their northing and eaſting together, and W 
the variation very faſt as they run to the northward. 

In latitude 2528. they will meet with the SE. hints and in "ER 


10. 30'S. they will have reduced the variation to 30 W. On the line there is 


38 or. 45 E. variation, and from 40 to 50 E. or 2 
Seas; at leaſt this was the ſtate of the variation there in 1764. 
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ſouth latitude, the winds blow from the weſtward, moſt part of the year, except 
that in January, February, and March, near the Cape of Good Hope, or about 
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From 155 102 36'S. 20th Lie in the-months of November, "EY 
Ky ac February, and frequently in March, you will meet with freſh gales 
of wind from SW. ro NW. with ſqually weather and much rain. Here ſhips 
may run down their eaſting very faſt from latitude 1058. to the Line, Ships 
that want to run down theireaſting, ſhould take care to do ſo before they eroſs 
the Line; for as ſoon: as they croſs the Line, and get into north latitude, 
they loſe the freſh weſterly winds which they had from latitude 1098. to the 
Line. In latitude: 12 N. they will meet the NE. monſoon, which blows con- 
. in the Indian Seas, from October to April, between NEbN. and ENE. 

Let a ſhip be bound to what part of India ſhe will, in this ſeaſon, they ſhould 

endeavour to keep as far to the eaſtward as Acheen Head. If bound to Bengal, 
15 to the eaſtward of the Nicobar and Andaman Iſlands, and along the Arrakan 
ſhore, till they can ſtretch over for Ballaſore Road. If bound to Madras, they 
may ſtretch over from Acheen Head, and fetch their port very well, taking 
care to fall well to the northward of it, on account of the winds being moſtly 
. and the current running ſtrong to the ſouth ward. Should a ſhip 
fall in to the ſouthward of her port, they will loſe moch _ hop have 
much trouble, before they can gain their port. ae 


CCLAXY. . Dinge ros for SAILING toward Cana, trough the STRAITS 
7 of SUNDA, Banca, &c. 


1 "BR what bach been delivered in the former part of this Wa it may be 
obſerved, that throughout the Indian Seas, to the northward of the EquinoQtial 
Line, the winds are divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons; that the 
former commonly reigns from. October to n, and the latter the n 
part of the year. 
In the eaſtern ocean, between the Cape of Good wow, a the Land of 
Concord on the Coaſt of New Holland, to the ſouthward: of the 2 th degree of 


200 leagues from the eaſt and welt coaſts, the winde come oftener From the 
eaſtward than from the weſtward.  _ 

"Between latitude 3 558. and latitude 2098. you me nde winds; ; 
beyond, as far as the parallel of 16? or 119 ſ6uth latitude, the winds blow 2 
SE. to E. without any con ſiderable i interruption. They are ufually called general 
winds, becauſe they blow thus, not only in the eaſtern ocean, but er 
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ſouthern ſeas; ts 8. their power extends nearly as far as the Equator ; 
r ID FOTO RY: | 


od 


and 10? ſouth latitude. © | : 

From latitude 109S.' to the Equinoctial, che winds divide the year Wa tes | 
ſeaſons | or different monſoons, blowing about 6 months one way, and 6 the 
other. Although this difference is the fame throughout che Indian Ocean; 
yet the winds have a contrary direction at the fame time; and while they bas | 
the eaſtern monſoon in the northern hemiſphere; the weſtern blows in the oppo- 
ite part. The eaſtern monſoon begins to the ſouthward of the Equinoctial in 
April, 5 continues ult November ; then the weſtern e e and continues 
till Apr 

The months of April and November (in which the monſoons break 9 are 
ſubject to variable winds ; becauſe they do not change all of a ſudden. 

Among the Sunda Iſlands, as far as Timore and Solore, the weſterly winds, 
which begin in November, bring bad weather with them; in December they 
blow ſtronger, and are accompanied with rain: but in January they are in their 
height, blowing exceſſively hard, with thunder, lightning, and rain; theſe 
continue till the middle of February, when they begin to die away, and are 
quite ſpent at the end of March. The rains and tempeſts are not every year 
alke; ſome years they are both of them more moderate. c 

In April, with the ſhifting of the winds, comes fair. weather, with only ſome 
ſqualls of ſhort continuance. In May the winds ſettle in the eaſtern board. In 
Jane and July they blow ſtronger, but with a clear and ſerene ſky, which 
continues till the end of September. In October they grow faint: and W | 
till the return of the weſtern monſoon. 

The currents during each monſoon, ſet with the winds, excepting in April 
and November ; then they are contrary, and their velocity nn with the 
winds, as alſo at the full and change of the moon. 

The currents in the weſtern monſoon are much ſtronger than thoſe of the 
eaſtern; for this reaſon the ſhips which ſail from Batavia, from the Iſlands of 
Timore, Solore, and from the Moluccas, in the eaſtern monſoons, - find leſs 


difficulty than thoſe which return from thence-in the weſtern monſoons, MM 
For the ſame reaſon the ſhips which go from Europe to Batavia, the Gulf of mi 
Siam, China, &c. go through the Straits of Sunda, eaſier in May, June, | 7 f 
July, and Auguſt, than thoſe which return. in W n and 5 * 
February. | el ven Tg "mM 
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The winds, during the eaſtern monſoon, — from SS © End 
from NNW. to W. in the weſtern monſoon. 

Near the Equinoctial Line the winds are much more variable, and conſequently - 
leſs to be depended on. For this inconſtancy two cauſes may be aſſigned; the 


| firſt, becauſe to the northward of the Line the monſoons are oppoſite ; the 


other may ariſe from the frequent rains near the Line, l at Borneo, 


where it rains inceflantly eleven months in the year. 


At the Moluccas the monſoons are the ſame as at Java and the adjacent 
iſlands, with this difference only, that in the Moluccas they call the weſlem 
monſoon the northern, and the eaſtern the ſouthern ; becauſe, during the 


former, the winds blow. more generally from NNW. than from the W. and 
during the latter from SSE. than E. 


The northern monſoon, at the Moluccas, UI RAN rain, and the ſouthern | 
great droughts. It is the ſame at Java, and the other Gans iflands ; but at 


| Borneo there is very little difference. 


Having ſhewn the general rules for the winds and currents in this part of the 


' ſouthern hemiſphere, it is to be determined, in conſequence thereof, we courſe 


ſhips muſt ſteer, to arrive at their deſtined ports. 

When you take your departure from the Cape of Good Hops, or frm the 
ſoundings of the bank, increaſe your latitude to 3758. or 3858. to make advan- 
tage of 'the weſterly winds, which are more conſtant there than in a lower 


latitude, and which generally blow from NW. to WSW. Though they 


moſtly blow the ſtrongeſt in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, it happens, 
that in April and May (which in thoſe parts ſhould be looked upon as the 


end of autumn) you ſometimes have violent ſqualls of wind. Theſe gales 


are generally foreſeen by black clouds which 8025 ure the horizon from NW. 
to W. 


As ſoon as you perceive meſs preſages, prepare for their 9 becauſe 
they come on apace, and are ſometimes accompanied with whirlwinds, They 
begin to blow violently from WNW. to W. then they ſhift with fury to the 
SW. but when they get to ſouth, the wind abates, and it falls calm all of 
a ſudden ; but the ſea (agitated and raiſed by the boiſterous winds) is not ſo 
ſoon compoſed ; this is frequently of worte conſequence than the height of 


the gale. 


Several mariners have imagined it poſſible to foretell theſe ſodden calms by 
a ſenſible interruption, or diminution, and by a clearing-up which precedes 


them ; but this opinion. is contradiQted by Re” it is not to be depended 


on; 
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ſequently not provided againſt, 

About 1 50 leagues to the eaſtward of the FO of Good Hope, you frequently 
meet with hard gales of wind, accompanied with much thunder, lightening, 
and rain, inſomuch that they rarely have a clear ſky for two days together 3 
and this continues ſo for 300 leagues further. Several perſons who have fre- 
quented theſe ſeas, have obſerved that it extends as far as the meridian which 
paſſes through the eaſtern part of the Iftand be, or 5 E. longitude 
from . » 

In the ſouth-eaſtern ocean, the different variation of the magnetic needle is 
ſo regular in failing from weſt to eaſt, or from eaſt. to weſt, that you may 
thereby correct errors in your account of longitude ; but then the. obſervation 
muſt be taken with a good inſtrument, and at nn . 
too great a motion. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, as to the fouthward, near he he 
variation obſerved was 162W. 1740, and failing to the eaſtward it encreaſed, 
till off the Iſland Madagaſcar, to the ſouthward, where it was 252 30 W. 
afterward it decreaſed on approaching the Coaſt of New Holland and the Iſlands 
of Sunda, | 

When you are in nale 378. you muſt keep therein, ſteering caſt, 7 
about 1100 leagues, or till you have made about 70? eaſt longitude from the 
Cape of Good Hope. It will not be abſolutely neceflary to ſee the iſland of 


St. Paul or Amſterdam, though the ſight thereof will greatly aſſiſt you in recti- 


fying your account, and ſhaping your courſe afterward. They are fituate 565 
30' to the eaſtward: of this Cape. The former is the northernmoſt, and may 
be plainly ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. It is about 6 or 7 leagues in circumference, 
Its weſt end riſes very high. The obſervations of ſeveral navigators, compares: 
together, fix its latitude in 37? 50'S: 

About 6 leagues to the ſouthward of this lies the Iſland of St. paul, which is 
ſmaller than that of Amſterdam. The variation there was obſerved 182 30 W. 
on board the Defence and other ſhips, in 1742. 

If, before you have made the longitude preſcribed, an extraordinary change 
of the winds ſhould prevent your keeping your courſe to the eaſtward, it will 
be proper, in ſtanding to the northward, not to paſs the latitude of 3452S. 


becauſe under that latitude you frequently have the winds. from NE. to E. 


Several _ for want of herring this, after loſing a deal of time in beating to 
windward 


on: therefore every navigator ſhould avoid. (by a ſkilful - precaution) the ſad | 
accidents which always follow theſe events when they are unexpected, and con- 
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; windward, — been Age to run to the ſouthward, as far as atitads 
| 4098. to regain the weſterly winds. This makes it evident, that in caſe of 


F 


- contrary winds you thould rather put the head to the ſouth ward than the 
northward. | 


When you have made 70- alt longitude from the | Cape, you edge WW by 
en to the northward, in ſuch manner as to be able to paſs the Tropic of 


Capricorn in 8 3E. longitude. If, before you fail to the northward, you can 
_ obſerve the variation, you will be more certain of the poſition you are in. By 


_ examining ſome latter an of this navigation, the variation, 702? eaſt of 
the Cape, was 12? 30 W. or 135, in 1740; but now it is altered. It is advi- 
ſeable to make the Iſland of St. Paul, if you are bound to the Straits of Bally, 
or any other place to the eaſtward of thoſe. Straits. 


From the Tropic of Capricon ſteer NNE. to go 60 leagues to the weſtward 


of the Trial Rocks, which are a cluſter of various high rocks above.and under 


water, extending about. 15 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and 5 leagues from north 
to ſouth. Theſe were diſcovered by a Dutch hip in 1519 : their exiſtence 
was afterward confirmed by a floop ſent from Batavia to determine the exact 
fituation, which was found in latitude 192 3o'S. and 80 leagues weſt of New 
Holland. It will be moſt prudent to paſs their latitude in the day-time, becauſe 
you may fall foul of them in the Bos 1s when I reckon your a good 
. way off 

In latitude 22? 6'S. Ne) 742 30'E. of the Cape of 6 Good Hope, lies Class 


The firſt account we have of this :Cand 1s frm Mr. Naſh, of the ſhip Houſe 
of Auſtria, from Oſtend for China, in 1719. They ſaw it firſt (being very 


clear weather) about 3 A. M. on which they immediately brought to and 


ſounded, but had no ground with 100 fathoms, though not above 4 miles off 
ſhore (ſome accounts ſay, they had no ground within 2 miles of the iſland). 
The day before, and ſeveral days after, they obſerved an incredible quantity of 


| ſea-weeds, like thoſe from the Gulf of Florida, and ſmall birds like lapwings, 


both in ſize and flight. This iſland cannot be ſeen far, even in clear weather, 
and les NEbN. and SWbS. about 32 leagues in length, with terrible breakers 
from each end, 1unning about 3 miles into the ſea. It lies in latitude 2278. aud 
92%. longitude a; the Cape. From hence they made 32 & eaſting to the 
Ifa1d Bally, and 7? 26' weſting to Java Head. As they did not find any account 
of it in their books or charts, they gave it the name of Cloate's Iſland, in . 
of a Flemiſh . By one of their owners. 


Dunes Saükwwe toward Cara. 5 | . 50 


8 7 


The Haeſlipgfeld fell in with it in 17433 they ſaw it at Sacks bearing | 
from SE*S. to Ebs. about 6 leagues.” They report it lies*NE--and SW. 70 
8 leagues in 2 of a moderate Wan r and pretty | level, with a gradual 

By their Wer 


tude from Cloate's Iſland.” 3 

By comparing cheſe accounts 8 we may obſerve the e Pre 
not alter very much hereabout ; and although they differ about 72 of longi- 
tude in their reckonings from the Cape (Which is not tö be wondered at in ſo 
long a run, when ſometimes they ſhalt differ half as much on board-the ſame 
ſhip) yet they agree as near as can be expected in their run from thence to 
Java Head; ſo that we may conclude the re are n * , 

iſland and Java Head to be about 7? $03) 076 | , a0 . 
That it does not lie above 32 or 47 at moſt, | dom the Coalt'of/New-Hol- 
Hand, appears from the following reaſons. The ſhip Prince of Wales, in 1738, 
the evening before Wy made this coaſt (in the latitude of Cloate's: T{land)- 
obſerved the variation 55 55 N. welterly, being than at the largeſt compotanon 
about 38 leagues from the land ::; alfo che faid ſhip. made but 4. meridian | 
diſtance from theriee to the welt end of Cambava, "lying according to theſe! - 
charts, much about 12? to che eaſtward of Java Head which agrees br. ri 
with the other tw ſhips run's }" 1 wann the art en 
remains 92+ weſting to Java Head. - 2 1 

Here it may not be amiſs to inſert ſome account ofthis land Seine Captain 
Pelly. At firſt ſight it made like ſmall iſlands, ſo very low that it could not 
be ſeen off the deck: he ſaw only a great ſmoke ariſing from it; and ſet it 
only at 5 or 6/Jedgues diſtance, He alſo ſounded; but had no ground wich 160 
fathoms ; nor did he find any ſign of ſoundings as he ran in toward it the 
water being. not at all diſcoloured. Standing in ENE. he raiſed the land, 
und it long and level, about the height of the Lizard, that might be ſeen 8 or! 
10 leagues, and believed that the land like Wands, joine4 to che 'reft.”'' He 
made about -39%4 eaſt longitude: from the Iſland St. Paul home to this land. 
It was dense ere ' who"repoined that i he e e 10 
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11 leagues NEbN. and SWbs. and that it might be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues at 
ſea. 

Having paſſed the Trial Rocks, you muſt continue your courſe NNE} E. till 
within ſight of Java; ſo you will make the land about 50 leagues to the caſt. 
ward of the Straits of Sunda; and this is diſtance enough to prevent any error 
to the weſtward. If you follow theſe directions, you generally find the error 
on the other fide. The Journals confirm this, that the ſhips which fail from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Java, by fllowiie nearly this track, have fallen in 
With this land further to the eaſtward than they reckoned ; but obſerve, that 
it is even dangerous ſometimes to run too far to the eaſtward, on account of 
the difficulty you have to get out of the bays, formed by the Coaſts of New 
Holland, and the , iſlands to the eaſtward of Jaya; there you often meet with 
frequent calms and currents, which run with rapidity through the channels 
of theſe iſlands. 

It is not thus with ſhips whack fail from the iſlands of France and Bourbon, 
for the Straits of Sunda ; their error, from whatever cauſe it ariſcs, is generally 
70 leagues to the weſtward... It will be proper for navigators who make this 
voyage, to take care to prevent this difference, by ſtanding fo far to the eaſt- 
ward, as that, after paſſing the Trials, you muſt n 1 1 a NN. courſe, 
till within ſight of the Coaſt of Java. nne 

Ia either of theſe caſes, if, after: all the eee e KY you ſhould 
fall in to the weſtward, and in 72 30 ſquth latitude you do not ſee the land, 
haut upon the wind, to get tothe eaſtward till within ſight of it. 

Seventy-ſeven. lyagues to the ſouthward of the weſt point of Java, or Java 
Head, in latitude 10? 22'S. lies an iſland, called Chriſtmas Iſland by the 
Engliſh, and Money Ifland by the Dutch. Some years ſince a ſhip, of that 
nation run aground there in the night, and was peoTheg./ a longitude is 
1059 55 E. of London, and variation 25 55 W. 

This iſland is high, very woody and of a very beautiful enen gs, 3 
freſh water, land tortoiſes, and wild hogs. It is ſaid to be fafe all about, and 
that on the north ſide there is ing in 14 or 15 fathoms. It may be ſeen 10 
leagues in clear! Weather. There are many birds flying about it, 

- The Killing, bel Coco Illands, were: obſerved by Captain Hudſon to lie in 
the latitude of 11? 508. who alſo made 6? 50' meridian diſtance weſt from 
Java. Head. They Jr {mall broken iſlands, and not to be ſeen above 4 leagues. 
They are covered all over with trees, and have abundance of breakers about 


them. They extend about 25 leagues N. and S. but not ſo much E. and W. 
| When 
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When you fall in with the ſouth coaſt of Java, 3 das 
certainty (for want of good remarks) of your diſtance from the Straits of Sunda; 
experience only can enable you to diſtinguiſh this. The land near the ſhore 
is generally very woody. There are ſeveral bays and ſome iſlands, or rocks, 

which border the; coaſt, and ſeem to render it dangerous landing there. The 
bottom is not proper for Ming, but very near the ſhote. In land it is covered 
with high mountains, eſpecially the eaſt part; there they are very \craggy. 

Being in ſight of this coaſt, when you are about 4 or 5 leagues off it, fail 
along by it, lying generally about EbS. and WbN. except near Wine · cup 
Point; there it trenches a little more north and ſouth. 

Wine-cup Point. lies in latitude 72 28'S; and may be known, coming "ewe 
the eaſtward, by the coaſt's ſeeming to terminate there. The double land, 
near the ſhore, lowers toward this point, which is low and covered with 
trees. At its extremity. there is a little ſandy iſland cloſe to the water's 
edge ; and the coaſt in this pert © encompaſſed with beraker e of a 
league off. ' 

From Wineries Point the coaſt lie Nb. for 3 leagues, and aft . 
bay to the eaſtward it trenches away again to WN. as far as the entrance of 
the Straits of Sunda. In this laſt extent, about 2 leagues off ſhore, is a little 
low iſland covered with trees, called by the Dutch Trouwers Iſland, and 37 
leagues WhS. therefrom you meet with Claps's Iſland (called by the French, 
Iles des Briſans) ; this is.low and woody, ike the former, You h hercabour 
in 25 or 30 fathoms. 

Being paſt Wine · cup Point, ſteer WNW. toward .Claps's Iſland. — 82 
thus about 20 leagues therefrom. As you near it, you may perceive to the 
north-weſtward. the weſt: point of Java (or Java Head) on which there is a 
mountain of 'A moderate Mate oP: weſt end lowers. more F, luddenly than 
the other. wart) | 

To as eaftwand of this e is rt ys very inn like ; it in ſhape 
and height; between the to is low land, covered with trees. If you come from 
| award, and are too far off to perceive this laſt, the weſternmoſt mountain 
appears like an iſland ; and when you raiſe the eaſternmoſt, the ſpace between 
them ſeems to form the entrance of the ſtraits ; then appear the trees, and the 
low land that unites them. 

It is about 7 leagues NWbW. from Claps's Iſland to the. weſt point of Java 
or Java Head, which ſeems to terminate very bluff, it being on a great rock, 
ſeparated from the foot of the mountain, with which it appears an 

X x 2 Coming 
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Coming from the ſouthward, there are ſome Aber little rocks above water, 
about a quarter of a league off ſhore ; W to the n me OY reef 
upon which the ſea breaks. 
NNW. 4 leagues from this point, is Capuchin, or he gut denne # the Straits 
of Sunda, on the Java fide ; and at its extremity a rock, with a tree upon it, 
which navigators call the Friar. The coaſt between theſe two points forms a 
bight, all along which there are Por. bigh 1 78 N at A 2 diſtance, 
boats under the fail. | 
In the draughts of the Straits of Sunda, the rn point of: hi ſtraits'is act by 
ſome 17“ more northerly than it ſhould be. By Mr. Herbert's obſervations, 
and thoſe of ſeveral navigators, its latitude is 6? 39. H on ſome draughts you 
draw a ſtraight line, from the firſt point to Crakata, or Crockatoe Hill, the 
eaſt part of Prince's Iſland will then be between them; whereas, when thoſe 
two objects are in one, the eaſternmoſt ne of Price 8 _— Freer & e 
ſhut in, appears open 2% or 35% LIEN 
| To the northward you may ſee the land of Prince's Iſland, whoſe SE: part 
makes the north coaſt of a litile ſtrait, by ſome called Prince's Straits; the 
Dutch call it Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage ; by this you enter the Straits of 
Sunda. At the ſouth point of this iſland, and 2 leagues N WBN. of the 
Friar, are ſeveral great rocks, called the Carpenters, extending WSW. about 
a quarter of a league ; they are almoſt cloſe to one another, and ſteep to, 
having 60 fathoms cloſe aboard chem. All the coaſt off Prince's Wend is 
equally bold. | 
One league eaſt of the firſt point, in a tay on the coaſt of ka, you find 
the Little Iſland Cantaye, called by the Engliſh Mew Iſland, where ſeveral 
' ſhips put in for water and wood. In ing Art this place, be cautious of a 
ledge of ſunken rocks, which bear about NW. ene mile from the Watering- 
place. Some charts lay down a bank projecting to the weſtward, from the 
north point of this iſland ; but an experienced navigator (M. le Chevalier 
de la Boiſſiere) affirms, that at half a quarter of a league from this point he 
found 6: fathoms : therefore you nerd not be too fearful of | Turning, it in this 
=. 
IH 2 Between the iſland Cantaye and the F ir Point, there lies a great rock, or 
little iſland. 
As the winds, during the monſoon of April and November, generally blow 
between SSE. and ESE. to enter this ſtrait, you muſt keep the Coaſt of Java 
on board, and go as near the iar as poſſible; this rock is ſafe, and there 


. | appears 
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appears no danger within a cable's length of it. When you are near it, and it 
bears NNE. you may perceive, beyond it, in the ſame direction, a very high 
hill, like a ſugar- loaf, upon the Iſland Cracata ; then the eaſt point of Prince's 
land (whereon alſo is another peak) bears a little more northerly. 

Thoſe who intend to put in at Cantaye Iſland, as ſoon as they have paſſed the 
Friar, ſtand to windward, to round the. north part of this iſland, at whoſe 
extremity is a great ſteep rock, but no danger about it, it being ſeparated only 
by a little channel. For conveniency of your boats wooding and watering, you 
may mid-way between this little iſland and the Coaſt of Java, in 18 fathoms, 
ſandy ground]; its point . between che NW. and W. at the diſtance of 
half à league. Ye | 

This ifſand is not inhabited. The huts, or villages, are on Java, and that a 
good way from ſhore. The refreſhments to be had at this place are ſea tortoiſes, 
or turtles, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, which the inhabitants of Prince's Iſland bring 
in their proes on board the ſhips ; theſe commodities are generally ſcarce, and 
their price is exorbitant. Upon this iſland is a ſtone, with the arms of Holland 
cut thereon ; and an inſcription, ſetting forth, that they have taken poſſeſſion 
of it. Vou get wood on the iſland, and water oppoſite thereto, upon Java; 
it falls in caſcades down the hill hy the ſea ſide, and is the only water * can 
get hereabout. 

It is neceſſary, in this W 4 to prefer the httle ſtrait, between the Coaſt of 
Java and Prince's Ifland, to that northward thereof, as it will be exceeding 
dithcult, on account of the winds. that blow at this time, to gain the Coaſt of 
Java. You ſhould keep this coaſt on board, not only for the benefit of the winds, 
but alſo to get Ming ground in caſe of a calm and a contrary current, Wea is 
the reaſon you cannot ſucceed on the Coaſt of Sumatra. 

If tome ſhips, after falling to leeward of the Straits of Sunda, PU been 
lucky enough to re-enter through the great channel, they have employed much 
time in beating agaiuſt winds and currents; this is enough to prevent your 
making choice of it. 

When you fail from 88 Iſl ind, keep along ſhore: as. far as Welcome, 
or the Second Poipt, which may be rounded at 4 of a league diſtance, and even 
nearer upon occaſion. Within Welcome Bay there are ſeveral iſlands; it 
extends as far as Pepper Bay, or more properly Pepper Point, the Third 
Point in the ſtrait, which lies 6 leagues NEbE4E. of the Second Point. To 
the ENE. of this Second Point there is a bank, upon which an Englith ſhip run 
2ground ; it will be propa for thoſe who are obliged to turn it, in this part, to 


Pay 
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pay attention thereto. It has but ꝙ feet water; in ſome places it ſtretches to 


the ENE. and WSW. 2 cables in length, and 1 in breadth. When on it, the 


| northernmoſt peak on Prince's Ifland is one with Welcome, or the Second Point, 


"rag WNW. about 5 miles, and Pepper or the Third Point, NEZE. About 
a cable's length NNW. from it, there are 19 fathoms. 

When you are to the northward of Welcome, or the Second Point, ſteer NE. 
for the Fourth, which lies about 14 leagues therefrom on this point of the 
compaſs. Having failed about 9 leagues, you may perceive, to the NEbN. an 
iſland of a moderate height, and very uneven, called by navigators "Thwart the 


the Way, or the Middle Iſland, becauſe it is nearly ſo between the Coaſts of 


Sumatra and Java, This iſland is about 4 miles long, NEbN. _ SWbs. 
At its SE. point a reef projects a little. 

The Iſland Cantaye being unable to ſupply ſhips that ſtand in a of proper 
. refreſhmen ts, or whoſe condition wants repairing ; thoſe who are ſo circumſtanced 
will do well to 4D at Serigny, to the north-caſtward of Ar Bay, at the foot 
of ſeveral high mountains, which are on that fide. _ 

To gain this place, having paſſed the Second Point of Ps Strait, ſhape a 
. courſe toward the Third, which is more extenſive than the other, forming ſeveral 
little bays, and containing about 3 leagues in circumference. Within Pepper 
Iſland is an iſland, to the north-weſtward of which are nn, which render 
its approach dangerous; as is the whole Bay. 

When you are off Pepper, or the Third Point, about a Wer you PA 
the little Iſland Serigny bearing Eb. which, from this ſituation, is confounded 
with the Coaſt of Java near it; it may be known by ſeveral great trees upon it, 
in ſome places thick, in others ſcattered and leſs confuſed. In ſailing toward 
this iſland you muſt take care to keep it always on the ſtarboard fide, and to 45 
about 2 of a league NNW. thereof : you will then be about the fame diſtance 
from the village of Serigny, on the Coaſt of Java, under the declivity of the 
Second Mountain! in Pepper Bay. There are many inhabitants, and a market 
eveay day. The governor, who reſides there, is dependent on the king of Bantam, 
aud all the country round about belongs to that prince. The Dutch only reſerve 
its trade. The people in general are very ſelfiſh, and will buy every kind of 
merchandize, provided you will ſell them at a very low rate, and pay in exchange 
very dear for their commodities: They appear very affable, but you muſt be on 
your guard if you would not be cheated by them. You may ſet up tents, and 
ſend your ſick aſhore upon the iſland. There is a reef, about a mile to the 
_ northward, which trenches from thence to the ſhore, 


It 
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It is about 4* leagues NbE. from Serigny to the Fourth Point. The land 
along ſhore is full of cocoa- nut trees, which are the ſtaple of this country. In 
ſome places, and eſpecially beyond the village of Negery, there are ſeveral breakers, 
the fartheſt of which reaches half a quarter of a league from the ſhore. Having 
weighed from Serigny, keep about a league off ſhore. Notwithſtanding the 
irregular ſoundings, which increaſe farther off, there is good Bing ground in 
20, or at moſt 30 fathoms: therefore keep within that depth, in caſe it ſhould 
fall calm, or you have not wind enough to ſtem the current, which Ry 
runs in this ſeaſon to the ſouth-weſtward. 

The Fourth Point has nothing remarkable, except that beyond it the 40 
runs about a league and a half to the ſouth- eaſtward, as far as that of Anger 
or Anjere. The principal village to which navigators have given this name, is 
ſituate near the ſea-ſhore, about two miles on this ſide of the point. Here you 
may get buffaloes, hogs, fowls, and ducks. Thoſe ſhips that are ſhort of 
proviſions may put in here, You will be oppoſite this place when the Middle 
Iſland is in one with the high land of Sumatra, about Hog Point: but obſerve. 
that there is no holding ground between the two points TORREY and 
that a ſtrong current'is ſufficient to drive you. 

NNE. 1 f half league from Anjere Point, and at the ame diſtance ESE. 88 
the ſouth * of the Middle Iſland, lies a little round iſland, covered with trees, 
commonly called the Bonnet, or Little Cap. This name was given it to 
diſtinguiſh it from another like it, but larger and higher, called the Hat of 
Brabant, or the Great Cap, bearing N: W. 7 miles off the Bonnet. The latter 
of theſe is called by the Engliſh the Button. 

From Anjere Point till you are paſt theſe iſlands, there i is no good Hing, 
but in very deep water; it will not be prudent to leave the Coaſt of Java, to 
go between them, but with a freſh breeze, and not, as ſeveral ſhips have done, 
at the firſt appearance of wind, which ſeldom laſts long enough to get to 
the northward of St. Nicholas Point, Bantam, or the length of the northernmoſt 
of theſe iſlands. Without this precaution, if it ſhould prove calm, you are 
driven to and fro by the currents, which hereabout are exceeding rapid, becauſe 
the channels through which they run are ſo narrow that they augment their 
velocity. 

To the norch · eaſt ward of the Little Cap, it is ſaid cen is a dangerous bank 
extending along the Coaſt of Java. This is called Brouwer's Sand, and is very 
dangerous, ſhoaling very ſuddenly. The Harriſon's long · boat was on this ſand, 
in 11 fathom, with 4 or 5 fathoms within a caſt all round about it; the Cap 

then 
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then bore SW: S. Thwart the Way WN. the Button NW: N. the point of an 
iſland near the ſhore, which ſhut. in Bantam Point, NbE, a very little iſland, 
cloſe in ſhore, ENE. Whether you fail from Anjere Point, or any place on 
this ſide of it, you muſt always leaye this iſlaud (the Button) to the ſtarboard, 
and fail between it and the ſouth point of the Middle Iſland; then paſs the 
Great Cap on the eaſt fide, at what diſtance you think proper. About a mile 
off the SW. part of this. iſland (the Little. Cap) there i is a rock 14. feet under 
water, upon which an Englith ſhip damaged her keel. N avigators were a long 
time ignorant of this danger, ſeveral having failed on all fides of this iſland, 

without perceiving it; ' whence it is thought not very extenfive. There is 
alſo an account of one with 17 feet water on it, n whence the pen bears 
SEbE. 2 miles. 

St. Nicholas Point (called by FR Bantam Point, on a account of its Gees 
to the town of that name) bears EIN. 3 leagues from the Great Cap. It 
ſeems vnneceflary to come near this point, unleſs upon the appearance of an 
approaching calm, to ſecure convenient Mage. After paſſing the Great Cap, 
ſteer NNE. to get fight of the Two Brothers, 17 leagues therefrom, on this 
point of the compaſs, and in latitude'5? 13'S. They ate two little iſlands neat 
each other, and of an equal ſize and height: they may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues, 
rather by the height of the trees planted thereon, than that. of the land. When 
they bear NbE. and SbW. they make in one. HIT 
From each end of theſe iſlauds ate two reefs: near the water's edge, which 

extend half a quarter of a, league north and ſouth ; aud though they encompaſs 
alſo the eaſt and weſt coaſts, you may near them (eſpecially the laſt) within 
1 of a mile to the weſtward of them, and have 10 or 11 fathoms, without 
danger. It is improper to keep too great a diſtance from them, in order to avoid 
two ſhoals, one of which, called the Shabander (from the name of a Dutch 
ſhip which narrowly eſcaped being. wrecked. here), lies 7 miles Wb; N. 
of the ſouthernmoſt iſland. The ſhip Jupiter, commanded by M. Deſſaudrais 
du Freſne, ſtruck upon it, returning from China, and had 17 feet of her keel 
| knocked off, which obliged him to go to Batavia to careen. This ſhoal ſeems 
to be ſcattered in different parts, and to extend further than is generally imagineds 

Moſt of the manuſcript charts place this danger at a greater diſtance from 
the Two Brothers than it really is: the ſame error is found with reſpect to the 
eaſt coaſt of Sumatra, from RINGS theſe iſlands are not above 6 or 7 leagues | 
diſtant. 1 
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Two leagues and an half EbN. of the northernmoſt of the Two Brothers, 
are two little banks of ſand (ealled Brouwer's Sand) upon which, ſeveral 
perſons, who have been near them, affirm they have ſeen rocks; but as others 
ſay nothing of them, it may be r chat they are covered at * 
water. 

All the Coaſt of Sumatra, from the Straits of Sunda to the length of the 

Two Brothers, is high land; and beyond, as far as the Straits of Banca, is 
low and woody. Along this ſhore are the mouths of ſeveral rivers, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is called Tollong Bouang : there lies before it a great 
bank; the verge of which is near 3 leagues off; and to the northward thereof 
is another, projecting ſtill further in ſome places, and on which are ſeveral 
dry parts. This laſt is known by a point (which they ſay is an iſland) whereon 
are trees higher than in any other place hereabout ; for this reaſon it is called 
Great-Tree Iſland. From thence to the entrance of the Straits of Banca, the 
coaſt forms a bight, and extends NbE. 13 or 14 leagues. | 

By the bearings of this coaſt you may conclude the Iſland Lucepara bears 
NbE. 34 leagues off the Two Brothers; yet the irregularity of the currents 
which run into or out of the Straits of Banca, together with the ebbing and 
flowing of the rivers along the Coaſt of Sumatra, prevent your ſhaping a direct 
courſe from one to the other. The beſt method is to ſteer by the ſoundings 
as follows. | 

As ſoon as you have ſight of the Two 183 ſteer ſuch a od as to 
go about three quarters of a league to the weſtward of them in 12 or 13 fathoms. 
From thence ſteer NNE. in order to keep in 13, 12, and 10 fathoms. If it 
increaſes to 15 or 16 fathoms, this is a proof that you are too far off the Coaſt 
of Sumatra, to the eaſtward; if ſo, you muſt borrow more from the north, 
and even from the weſt, ſo as to regain the Coaſt of Sumatra. 

On the contrary, if by means of the tides you are driven too near the Iſland 
of Sumatra, the depth will decreaſe to 12, 10, and 8 fathoms: as ſoon as 
you have this laſt depth, ſtand to the eaſtward, or 45, if the winds will not 
permit that, in order to avoid the banks bordering the Coaſt of Sumatra; the 
moſt dangerous, and that which projects the furtheſt, is off Great Tree 
Iſland, before mentioned, called by ſome Turtle Bank. 

In the day-time, and n weather, you may know your diſtance from this 


iſland, as well by ſight thereof as. by your ſoundings ; ; but in the night-time, 
or hazy weather, it is I to keep the lead going. 


I When 
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When you are paſt Great- Tree Iſland, as you near Lucepara, the depth 
decreaſes very regularly, to 72 fathoms; then you may ſee it, in latitude 
3? 13'S. It is ſmall and the land is low, but by means of great trees it may 
bo eaſily ſeen 6-leagues at ſea. You ſtand toward this ifland till it bears north 


about 24 leagues ; and then +2, if the tide or night wil not permit you to 
get within the ſtraits. 


From the ſouth point of the Iſland "ER extends a thoal near 5 leagues 
SSW. If for want of followin g this direction (namely, bringing Lucepara to 


bear north about 25 leagues) or if any unforeſeen accident ſhould force you on 


that ſide; as ſoon as you perceive it (whether by ſeeing the land to the north. 

ward, or by diminution of the foundings) you muſt ſteer WNW. till you ger 
fight of Lucepara. Theſe marks are unneceflary when you are to the 

eaſtward thereof, and conſequently ſouth of Banca; it is ſufficient, in order to 
be certain of it, that you cannot ſee the land to the weſtward. 


CCLXXVI. Diascrioxs concerning 4 SAND to the: weſtward of the Two 
| BroTHERs, on which the SAND WIR Was a-ground in 1749-50. 


January 27, got through the Straits of Banca. The 28th in the morning, 
ſaw the Two Brothers, then ſtood in for the Sumatra ſhore, and at 31 P. M. 
run a-ground on a Sand, when had the following bearings. The northem- 
moſt part of Sumatra in fight NbW. the ſouthernmoſt SWb WW. the 
ſouthernmoſt of the Two Brothers SEbE*E.- the northernmoſt ENE. 
northerly diſtance 3 leagues, and from the Sumatra ſhore 4 leagues. _ 

About 2 A. M. by the water riſing a little, got off into 18 feet water, but 
ſoon after was faſt again. We got off a ſecond time, and. ſoon a-ground a 
- third. By ſounding round the ſhip, found the ſhoaleſt water 19 feet, except 
where ſhe lay, which were only 17 feet, and a little way a-head were 4 or 5 

fathoms. Set fails, ſtarted water, and threw ſome lumber over-board'; ſo that 
with a freſh breeze and a ſmall (well, drove her fairly over by 10 o'clock. The 
ſhip thumped exceſſive hard, but made no water. Med in 4* fathoms, having 
been 19 hours from the firſt grounding to getting clear the third time.. 

The zoth (after ſending the boats to ſound, and finding no leſs than 4 
fathoms) made fail again and ſtood on for about 5 miles; then the ſhip ſtruck 
again, but did not Rick ; on which, ed in 45 fathoms. The boats were 

ſent out again to the ſouthward, and, to their great joy, found the water deepen 
gradually to 9 fathoms : this they had * 5 miles from the ſhip. 
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ccLXXVI. Dinge rions for the STRAITS of BAnca. . 
Theſe Niraits extend abour 35 leagues from SE; toNW, The Ifland of Banca, 


whence it derives its name, bounds it on the eaſt fide ; and part of the Coaſt of 


Sumatra on the weſt. This * coaſt is very marſhy, and has no other elevation 
but the trees, the lower parts of which, near the ſhore, are waſhed by the ſea. 
You muſt not approach it too near, on account of a mud REN 
extending half a league out, and even more in ſome places. 3 

The Ifland of Banca is higher: on it are ſeveral mountains; but the moſt 
conſpicuous are thoſe of Parmiſſang and Monopin. 

The Little Iſland Lucepara (before- mentioned) lies at che SE. W hols 
ſtraits, and forms two channels to enter it; the eaſtern one is very wide, and 
ſeems to make an exceeding fine paſſage, but it is not frequented. It hath 
been ſaid, that this is the beſt paſſage, the leaſt depth being 8 fathoms; but. 
it ſeerns to require the confirmation of experience; for all the ſhips, to this 


day, prefer the weſtern channel, between the Coaſts of Sumatra and Lucepara,- 


which is about 3 leagues broad. Thoſe who have the charge of ſhips ſhould be 


particularly careful in this part, on account of its ſhoalneſs : ſeveral ſend their 


boat a-head to ſound, which is very prudent ; but without this precaution it 


will be eaſy to determine the track which you neee rauben with 


regard to Lucepara and the Coaſt of Sumatra. 

Obſerve, that the tides run very ſtrong and irregular throughout the Straits 
of Banca; the flood ſets to the northward, according to the channel it runs 
through; the ebb to the fouthward in like manner. The continuance of either 
of them cannot be exactly aſcertained ; oftentimes the ebb laſts 16 hours without 
interruption, and ſometimes leſs; you cannot calculate the beginning nor end 


thereof. It ſufficeth to attend to the different changes, and to . when there: 


is not wind enough to ſtem a contrary tide. | 

If you ſet out from the place where Lucepara bears north, e 0500 2: 
leagues, where is convenient Mage; from thence ſteer WNW. till you bring 
Lucepara to bear NNE. then NW. till it bears NE. In this track you find 


Sx or 6, fathoms, ſoft mud. If your ſoundings are hard fand, in this paſſage, 


it always denotes being near the banks that encompaſs Lucepara ; thereft re 
keep more to the weſtward, in order to get into mud ſoundings: this is * | 


proper channel. 
The een deins NE. ſteer NWbN: till it bears ENE. dw 
NNW. and if it be neceffary, NbW. fo as to give the Coaſt of Sumatra a 


'Yy2 | good 


* + 
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good birth, which you muſt then keep at a league, or a league and a ti 
diſtance. This will carry you clear of the bank which lies NWbN: of Lucepara, 
and SE. of the Firſt Point, with only ro feet water, and on which you may ſee 
the breakers at low water. This is the ſhoal that the Cruttenden, Captain 
Bowland, was upon in 1765. It extends about NW, and SE. 2 leagues. There 
is another ſmall one, which lies a little to the weſtward of the middle part of 
this, where the Cruttenden was, and about ſouth from the NW. which is the 
ſhoaleſt part. There is alſo another ſmall bank, to the ſouthward of theſe, on 
which Capt. Charles Newton, in the Concord, was a- ground. When Lucepara 
bore SSE=E. and the firſt point of Sumatm NNW. they bad ſoundings as fat 
as they could heave the lead, from 10, 7, 4, 3 fathoms, to 10 feet. You muſt 
carefully avoid bringing Lucepara to the ſouthward of SE bS. till che firſt point 
bears NWbW. then you are clear of theſe _ and n . water . 
1 0 you ſteer NMT. 
Vou muſt come no nedter the Coaſt of "UV: if b not Rf? the 
running upon the bank which borders this:coaſt, and whoſe verge runs out half 
a league, or more in ſome places. Several ſhips, by ranging this coaſt too near, 
have met with een and haue not been able to rt OR without 
| great Muy 
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Coaſt of Smatea) 0 the py increaſe to 4 zen. nnd; and beyond that it. 
1 greater. e t ine bie noon Nei 

When Lucepara bears eaſt of you, if 8 1 you 8 
perceivethe mountains of e e on n the Ilan of Banca, which lie NbW. 
of the Firſt Point of the Straits. nenne 417: 4.1 HATE 0 
According to the obſervation of ſeveral n ee thedepths in the paſſage 
between Lucepara and Sumatra vary at different times, at the ſame bearings off 
Lucepara, and at the ſame diſtance. Upon examining ſeveral journals, notice 
has been taken of this inequality. Several ſhips found 4 fathoms in the ſame 
place (according to their eſtimation) where others had found 6 at another time: 
this may be occaſioned by its being nearer to, or farther from, the time of 
high water; or by the invidations of rivers, oceaſioned by frequent and 
heavy rains; or the difference of judgment, in the eſtimatiori of the diſtanee 
from Lucepara.- Oh the Coaſt of Sumatra, where it is very ſhoal, if inſtead 
of 2 leagues WSW. you are 31 leagues from it, it is not ſurpriſing to find 


there leſs water. When this + you. muſt t toward a for 
yo oof water. 10 . & CES > 
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It is reckoned 8 © leagues NWbN. from the firſt Point of theſe Straits to 
the ſecond. The coaſt between them forms two Falſe Points, fo called to 
diſtinguiſh them from the principal ones. This part is alſo bordered with a 
mud bank, which projects a mile, ſo that the coaſt may be ranged at 2 miles 
without 2 e The Fon (though unequal) are- PIR about 1 8. 18, 
and 20 fatoms. 

Upon the extremity of * Second Point is a tree, which ſcems a little ſeparate 
from it; ſo that at the firſt fight you would take it for a ſhip at 5. The 
coaſt beyond forms a great bay: this ſeems to have eſcaped the notice of 
authors, as well as the mud bank, which fills up the whole extent. Several 
navigators have imagined, that off this extremity was a little bank, between 
which you might paſs ; but ſounding from the Second Point, as far and farther 
than this pretended bank, this bay was very ſhoal, ſo that moſt of the bank 
might be ſeen at low water, "The courſe from the Second to the Third Point 
was NW3N. 

The ſhip Laws; in 173 3. fell in with a ſho, bearing NEbE. about 2 cables 
length diſtance ; at which time the Second Point of Sumatra bore WSW. about 
7 miles: then they had 7 fathoms; the caſt before had no ground with the 
hand-lead. They took this ſhoal for the fame as is here mentioned, though 
they were rather nearer the Banca than the Sumatra ſhore ; and moſt ſhips may 
go to the weſtward of it, though they imagine they go to the eaſtward, In 
the day- time it is viſible enough, and eaſily avoided ; but it muſt be dangerous 
in the night. 

The maſter of a Dutch loop gave an account, « on board the London, i in theſe 
Straits, in 17 38, that he had been upon a rock, with 20 and 16 fathoms all 
round it, which lies eaſtward from the Second Point, about mid · channel, but g 
rather nearer Banca; likewiſe of a ſand laid down in the Dutch draughts between 
the Third and Fourth Points, near the Banca ſhore, which he ſays lies near * 
mid- channel. 

Within the Second Point, about a quarter of a league to the weſtward, there 
is a great tree, encompaſſed with ſeveral others of an equal height, but, as this 
is taller than the reſt, it looks like a tree left to grow- in the middle of a 
clipped hedge ; it ſerves as a mark to know the Second Point by, in coming 
from the northward, and to avoid the extremity of the bank which les 
NbW:W. of this tree. 

By theſe remarks it is evident, that it is not only dangerous to ratige the 
Coaſt of Sumatra, between theſe two points, but alſo to fail direct from one to 

88 the 
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Which lies 20 miles WIN. therefrom. You fail a little more northerly than 
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the other. The propereſt courſe, after . paſſing. the Second Point, is to ſtand 
toward the largeſt Pulo Nanka, which then bears about NbE. At this bearing 
its two extremities appear low, and the middle ſomewhat. higher. In this 
track you have 18 or 20 fathoms, which decreaſe to 1 5 fathoms: as you near 
the iſlands, keep 1 in this depth. | 
If you are in want of freſh water or wood, you may be ou ſupplied 
therewith upon the largeſt iſland. As there are, between theſe iſlands, ſome 
dangers near the water's edge, you muſt 45 without all, and not enter their 
channels without having firſt proved them. 
When you are off the northernmoſt iſland, ſteer for the Third Point, and 
leave the Coaſt of Banca, along which are ſeveral dangers, and in general very 
foul ground. 
From Pulo Nanka, when the weather i is clear, you may ſee, to the NWbW. 
Monopin Hill, ſituate on the weſt end of the Iſland Banca. Its height ſhews it a 
good way off, and makes it a ſure mark to enter the Straits, in coming from the 
northward, or to go out of them, coming from the ſouthward. 
The Third Poiat of the Straits, a little higher than the others, is diſtinguiſhed 
by a beach of red ſand; from off it, ſteer WbN. toward the Fourth Point, 


the bearing of theſe two points, to avoid the edge of the banks off the river 
Palimbam or Palambang, which begin immediately after the Fourth Point, 
about which you often find unequal depths, of 12, 8, and 6 fathoms: this is 
not to be wondered at. as it deepens amain by ſtanding to the northward. 
To the weſtward of the Fourth Point is a bank, on which the Stafford was 

a- ground, in company with the York and St. George; a ſmall ſnow coming 
by, ran a-ground alſo. Fhe bearings on board the Stafford (while a-ground) 

were the Third Point (being the eaſternmoſt land in ſight) ESE. the, Fourth 

Point SEbE. the weſternmoſt land of Sumatra, in ſight, weſt ; the weſternmoſt 

land of Banca NbW. Monopin Hill north, off the Sumatra ſhore 31 miles. 

Sending the boat to ſound, found the bank run quite to the ſhore, and to the 

Fourth Point. It is ſoft mud at the edge of this bank, which is hard fand, 
and ſo ſteep, that in running acroſs it, in 3 or 4 boats lengths, had from 7 to 3 

fathoms. The York, in the morning, could not come to the 40 the let gp 

over night. 

The firſt river's mouth beyond the Fourth Point, is not that of Palimbam, 
but you meet with it ſoon afterward ; alſo a little further, with a ſecond 

branch, which divides alſo into two branches, though this laſt double branch 

diſembogues 
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diſembogues itſelf by one mouth in the Straits. The Dutch have a factory 14 
or 15 leagues up it: I ee CC 
or tutenague, and ſmall cane. | 
Four leagues NEbN. off the Fourth Point, is a dangerous reef, formed by 
ſeyeral ſummits of rocks (encompaſſed with ſand) juſt above water; 20 fathoms 
water about a ſhip's length therefrom. 

SWbs. about 5 or 6 miles from theſe rocks, is a bank of 10 fathoms: any 
one, not appriſed thereof, by ſounding on it, in the night, may think himſelf 
on the edge of the bank of Sumatra, and by ſtanding off may run upon theſe 
rocks. 

The tides run in and out of Palimbam River with great rapidity, eſpecially- 
in the rainy ſeaſons, which cauſe it to overflow greatly; then the water appears 
muddy round about, ſeveral drifts float along upon the water, and ſometimes 
even 3 or 4 trees, ſurrounded with buſhes, reſembling floating iſlands, which 
the violence of the torrent forces into the ſea. In failing from this river, you 
muſt guard againſt the force of the flood, which drives toward the banks, and 
the ebb, which drives toward.the Banca ſhore : there the ſoundings are very 
dangerous ; for, beſides the different reefs you meet with, there is a conſiderable 
bank of gravel, which projeas 1 1 league SW. off the weſtern point of this 
iſland, near which there is a rock, with only 9 or 10 feet water. 

In failing from the third to the fourth point; when Monopin Hill bears 
NNW. you muſt ſteer NWbW. to range the banks off the river Palimbam ; but 
whether by day or night, you muſt not approach it under 8 fathoms. Continuing 
this courſe, you diſcover, to the NW. the Falſe Point of Batacarang, and ſoon 
afterward the True one: theſe two points, and the Iow land which lies at the 
foot of Monopin Hill, 6 leagues to the caſtward, terminate the Straits of Banca, 
on the NW. fide. 

The principal danger which is found in this channel, is the Rock Frederick- 
Endrick (or Hendrick), on which a Dutch ſhip was loſt ; it is ſaid that on its 
ſhoaleſt pact there are but 12 feet water : the ſhip Atalanta ſtruck on it in 1729, 
and was happy enough to get off without hurt. The rock lies WNW. (or, 
according to ſome, WiN.) of the higheſt part of Monopin Hill, and about 
7 miles from the low land of this part of Banca. You may avoid it by keeping 
rather nearer the Coaſt of Sumatra, in 8 or 9 fathoms, (or from the firſt caſt 6 
fathoms ſteer no further weſterly than SbW. and fo long as. you keep under 
10 fathoms there is no danger with that courſe) ; and you have nothing to 


fear from the banks which encompals the rice of Batacarangz; ; but the increaſe 
of 
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of that depth, about theſe points, is a ſign of nearneſs to Fredrick-Endrick. 
You muſt be careful of this, otherwiſe you ſuddenly fall from 16 to 5 and 
fathoms. In coming out of the Straits, you diſcover, to the northward of 


Monopin, ſeveral little iſlands, ſome upon the north Coaſt ol. n others 
further off. | 
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PuLo-T1MOAN. 


Having doubled | Fredrick-Endiick, you ſteer NbE. .to paſs between the 
Seven Illands and Pulo Taya ; the former lies about 14 leagues on this point of 
the compaſs from Monopin Point in latitude 1? 8. They are of various 
ſizes, and high enough to be plainly ſeen 8 leagues diſtance ; the ſouthern- 
moſt appears very ſmall, and a little ſeparate from the reſt ; the northernmoſt 

is the largeſt. The coaſting along theſe iſlands is ſafe on the weſt fide ; but 
on the oppoſite ſide, and between them, it is not Known what dangers may be 
mer with. 

Pulo Taya (25 miles NW. of the northernmoſt of the Seven Iſlands) is high, 

and may be eaſily ſeen, in fine weather, 10 or 12 leagues. On the north 
ſide thereof are two great rocks. Moſt latitudes taken on the parallel of this 
iſland fix it in 0? 48'S, 

In faiting from the Straits of Banca toward theſe iſlands, the depth increaſes 
from 73 to 12, 15,and 17 fathoms. In the night-time, or in cloudy weather, 
you may perceive whether the currents ſet to the weſtward by the ſoundings 
decreaſing, and having ſand mixed with mud ; whereas on Banca ſide they 
increaſe, and are Ty only. 

Beyond Pulo Taya there are iflands large, middling, and ſmall ; ad all m 
general are excceding high. The moſt conſiderable is that of Lingen, which 
ſhews itſelf above the reft by a mountain, whoſe top terminates in two pointed 
ſpires, like two ſteeples, near each other. On the eaſt part of this iſland is 
another mountain joined to the former by low land, which at a diſtance looks 
like an ifland ; this laſt is not 6 high, nor rugged at the top, To the eaſtward 
of this lies a little iſland of a middling height, covered with trees, about 11 
league diſtance from Pulo Lingen Point. 

Some navigators ſay, that between Pulo Taya and the ſouth point of Pulo 
Lingen, lie ſeveral iſlands, which are nut marked upon he charts. There is 
a dangerous bank, on which the ſhip Ilcheſter was a-ground, 17543 , but by 
backing all her fails inſtantaneouſly, ſhe providentially got off again. They 


2 
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obſerved at noon, in latitude 0? 21'S. and ſteered per'log/WbS.: about 8 leagues, 
and ſtruck in a quarter leſs 3 fathoms mud; at the ſame time they ſaw two 
hummocks, _— w NW. eee Wen oy Nan r . was 24 
fatho ns. vac] be 

To the northward e "eaſt point of pole Wande, aks e under the 
Line, are enk werner iſlands, eee rocks, nn che Domi- 
nies. l | "7 . #2 $37 

When you are tos 5 100 a of pulo Taya; ſteer NEbN, till in lati- 
tude 0? 30 N. in order to go without the two banks hereabout. The eaſtern- 
moſt lies NEb N. of N eaſt Point, of Pulo Lingen. It is n to beware 
of them. 


The foundings 3 in chin kack 3 Pulo Taya and the T Line, 
are 18 or 20 fathoms, fine Sey and; and n n , 9 24s Shi and 27 
fathoms, the ſame. ground. y 

Having paſſed the banks 3 you muſt ſteer NbW. to get Gght 
of Pulo Auore, called alſo Pulo Aor, or Pulo Auro. < 

You generally experience, in this track, ſome helps to the — and 
weſtward, and conſequently you make Pulo Auore ſooner than you expected. 
Some navigators attribute theſe events to the currents, which run into the 
Straits of Malacca; however generally this opinion may be received, it doth 
not appear probable. In fact, as almoſt all ſhips fix the ſame difference, it 
ſhould ſeem that the currents continually. ſet into theſe ſtraits; but the expe- 
rience of both ebb and flood proves the contrary, If you ſhould, happen to be 
ſet to the eaſtward, - toward the Anambas,. you may be appriſed thereof by 
your ſoundings, which will be 45 and 5g fathoms mud; whereas in the fair 
way to Pulo Auore, you have from 28 to 35 fathoms, fine grey ſand, ſome 
times a little ooarſer, mixed with. ſmall black ſtones, and very little mud. 

From Pulo Auore you ſail toward Pulo a and from thence rake 
your departure for Pulo Condore. - 

Some charts lay down. the Iſlands of the Holy Ghoſt ; but few Journals o or 
Memoirs make mention of them. Some of theſe iſlands have, of late ; ears, 
been ſeen by ſome of our ſhips, particularly the Oſterly, Capt. Frederick 
Vincent, in 1758, and the Albion, Capt. William Larkin's, 1762. Woody 
Iſland, a ſmall iſland fo named on account of its being covered with trees, lies 
in latitude 1? 4o'N. and 46 E. from Pulo Taya. Saddle Iſland, making in two 
billocks, which bear about E. and W. of one another, was ſeen by both ſhips ; 
and lies in about 25 29'N, ang about 28 E. There is a remarkable white rock, 

4, bearing 
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bearing about SbW. 5 leagues from Saddle Hand, on che weſt ſide whereof the 
Oſterly paſſed within a mile of it, and had 28 fathoms, fine, grey ſand. The 
Albion went between them, rather nearer, Saddle Iſtand, and had 38 fathoras, 


Mr. Powell, chief mate of the Ofterly, mentions 5 ſmall iſlands, or rocks, 


to the north-eaſtward of Saddle Iſland 3 or 4 leagues ; but Capt. Vincent takes 
no notice of them; nor Capt. Larkins, who paſſed ſo near Saddle Iſland that 
he muſt have ſeen them, had they exiſted. The ſouthernmoſt of the ee 
were ſeen at the fame time, and Pulo Domar foon after. | 


CCLXXIX. DigecT LONS ; for SAILING from Polo Connors" Towgrd e 
to the Eaftward of the ParaczLs. 


This paffage deſerves to be preferred by aner- dat babs the Coaſt 
of Cochinchina and the Paracels ; for the ſqualls and calms which happen 
frequently in the latter, the number of dangers with which this coaſt is ſur- 
rounded, and the little fuccour which the ports thereof afford; render the 
voyage longer, more painful and dangerous, aud without any one advantage: 
on the contrary, in the eaſtern paſſage; he monſoons are conſtant and'freſh, 
the paſſage is ſhorter, and the dangers (which are not many) may be cafily 


avoided: therefore modern What's ee chuſe e _y r _— 785 ela 


quiſhed the other. 
After you have ſight of Pulo Condbre, condi 1 abit to paſs to the 


fouthward, or rather eaſtwardly thereof, as ſhips ufually do, although on occa- 


hon they may paſs ſafely to the weftward ; and after you are paſt it, ſhape 
your courſe for Pulo Sapata, or the Shoe Ifland, bearing NEbE=E. 2 5 leagues. 
(Capt. Vincent thinks it fhould be rather 5s leagues, being 50 by the charts; 
Mr. Herbert, that it ſhould have been 52 leagues; Mt. Nichelſon makes its 
bearing and diſtance ENE3N. 48 leagues.) NNW. 4 leagues from' this, is 
another little round ifland, called the Great Catwick ; and detween them both 
a rock above water, called the Little Catwick, which reſembles a little pyramid. 
There is ſaid to be a ſmall rock even with the water's edge, EbN. 15 leagues 
from Pulo Condore, de * Cprain Boone; i it is a to keep a good 
book-ont, | 


Two miles to the en ve of Pulo Sapata it is id there is a ſhoal. 


M. le Chevalier de la Boiſſiere, commander of the ſhip Neptune, in 1733, 


mentions in his journal that he ſaw it break, about half a league from him, 
and that it ſeemed to break for about a cable's length. That the ſhip Mars, 
m OY 30, being becalmed, about a league to the ſouch · eaſt ward ol Pulo Sapata, 


perceived 


%. 
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perceivedihe egokes, under the ſhip's bottom, in 20 fathoms. He waschen very 
likely on the extremity of the reef. Such well-grounded authorities for the 
certainty of this danger, ate ſufficient to induce navigators to beware of it, and 
not approach Pulo Sapata nearer than en beſides, nn I 
without coming near it. 5 
Ni. B. Weſt 4 leagues s from the Catwicks is « rock lately diſcovored. 7 

The Gottenberg, a Swediſh ſhip, coming from Batavia, and bound for 
China, in July, 17444 made Pulo Sapata, which at 8 A. M. bore NW3W. 
by compals, diſtance by eſtimation 4 or 5 Engliſh miles. It being only light 
airs and calm, hoiſted out the pinnace, and rowed toward the middle of the 
iſland, and heaving the lead, had 120, 70, 60, 30, 20, 14, 10, 7 and 3 
fathoms, grey ſand and red coral, with ſtones; hove the lead again, and had 
immediately 13 to 14 feet, the middle of the iſland then bearing very near 
NWb W. diſtance 3 or 4 miles; rowed away again to che land, and found 
from 14 feet to 6 fathoms, and ſo deepened away to 12 fathoms: then they 
had a pretty breeze ſoutherly, and the ſignal was made for the pinnace to 
come on board; ſo that they had no time to heave the lead any more, other- 
wiſe would have taken the oroſs u of Nane den. nnn 
Hands. 

This may poſſibly be the fame ſhoal here mentioned 3 or, as the ſoundings 
are ſo irregular, it is not improbable but that there may alſo be another nearer 
the iſland, For theſe, the caution of coming no nearer Pulo Sapata than 2 
leagues may be ſufficient. The ſhoal, or ſhoals, mentioned by Capt. Hill, 
| Miſenor and Webb, bearing ESE. from Pulo Sapata: the former ſets them at 
about 7 miles diſtance ; but Capt. Webb thinks they lie better than 3 leagues 
of, the iſland bearing, WNW. about 2 miles, when they ſaw the ſhoal only 
from the maſthead, according to the following extract from his journal: 
September 1, 1751, at half an hour paſt 11 A. M. Pulo Sapata bore N. diſtance 
about 1 © mile; at noon Pulo Sapata bore WNW. 2 miles; the Small and Great 
Catwick in one, NWbW. There ſeems to be a reef running from the Little 
Catwick to Pulo Sapata, and a great rippling from the ſaid Catwick toward the 
NEbE. about 6 miles. We alſo ſaw the breakers from the maſt-head, formerly 
{cen in the Compton, Capt. Mitenor ; they be ESE. more than 3 leagues 
from Pulo Sapata. 

As there is no occaſion, it doth not ns Wa to go nearer Pulo Sapata 

| Z%z2 than 
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chan ves not even in clear weather. This ſhoal is really ey dangerous | 
Let this ſerve as a general caution to all navigators, how-they too confidently 
aſſert the non- exiſtence of ſhoals, becauſe' they perhaps have paſſed near the 
ſpot where they are ſaid to lie. None can have more reaſon for ſuch an aſſer- 
tion than the above three ſhips; yet the Swede's account is fo particular, 
and in a great meaſure confirmed by that of the Mars, that its exiſtence cannot 
reaſonably be diſputed.” This is confirmed by Capt. Haggis, who ſaw them 
in the Prince Henry, in 1758, and again next voyage,"in 1761, and is corifident 
its diſtance is not O70" OR e ne; wy is in one eve ken 
| Jonny SEbEZE. "9 
Having paſſed theſe. ande, 4 2, or e league to a ee 
the courſe is NE+N. to get ſoundings on the Au Banik, or Macclesfield 
Shoal; ſituate between the parallel of latitude 1 5? 40 N. and 169N; th 
you leave to the ſtarboard the Rock of Andrade, the Vigia of 1179, and a 
rocky bank, een hod REY 125 e and ay owes NEE. from n 
latter... 19s 54; 
In September #750, dhe York, Capt. (Wat) [of Jed: on we bank; the 
Macclesfield Shoal, in 10 fathems, rocks 'and elay; ſent his yaul bound all 
round about; and found no leſs than 10 fathoms. When he run off to the 
northward; had 11, 12, 15, 19, and 25 fathoms, then no ground" with 50 
fathoms of line, and was at that time in latitude, by account, 162 3 N. He 
made 4? + meridian diſtance between Pulo Sapata and this bank, where he Hed; 
but he imagines he had a ſtrong eaſterly current j he. afterward made 14 caſting 
. to the eaſternmoſt of the Lehmo Iſlandst In the! Prince Henry, 1758, about 
© the: ſame latitude, and 49.16. longitude from Sapata, they had 4% fathoms 
coral rock. Then ſteered NbW. and ſoon after had 15, 14, 12, 11, 13 fathoms, 
ky all coral rock, as far as they. could heave the lead: n wy 9 
45, 50 fathoms, having run in this time about 4 miles. ET 
The Vigia in latitude 1129N:is A fandy iſland, near the furface: of "Rav 
l which: has a reef at each end. A navigator, returned from Manilla, ſaw * as 
HY. well as the rocky bank above-mentioned, upon Which he ſounded, and had 9 
fathams, The Morgague and Cambridge made it on a e from 
Pulo Sapata, in 117 5'N; by a. aer vations i. W ae e 
NEN. from Pulo Sapata, in latitude 122 45 N. is a 6 


We BUDS to China, have n ae jane the water changed 
 hereabout. 
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hereabout.. Though. this bank i is not dangerous, to avoid it, in failing from - 
Pulo Sapata, ſteer NE. till you are in dee ene 2nd chan: MEAN. for the 

Eng liſh Bank, or Macclesfield Shall. ; 
| This is that rocky bank under water, ditovered in 701, by the Macelesfield. 
Its extent from north to ſouth, as above-mentioned, is better known than that 
from eaſt. to welt. On it are various. depths ; thoſe of 50, 40, 35, and 20 
fathoms, are the moſt common; but on the NE. part it is much ſhoaler ; 

there ſeveral chips have found 9 fathoms, and immediately after, ſailing to the 
caſt or weſt, the depth eee * * you __ s the 


ſtoepneſs of its verge. 


iin 


which it is excending dangerous to har i riſe to the ſurface of the water, 
and many. others have 60 or 80 fathoms quite cloſe on board of them. 
It is very uſeful to get ſoundings on the Engliſh Bank; or Macclesfield Shoal, 
to correct the reckoning, that from thence you may, with more De oy 
your courſe; toward that part of the coaft of China as you intend. 8 

The neceſſity of falling to windward. of the conſigned port, eie | 
this monſoon, to make the land to the weſtward ; therefore thoſe whoare bound 
to Macao, muſt get ſight of the Illand Sanciam (or St. John), or Pulo Outchou 
(or Pulo Baby) whoſe ſouth point is in latitude 21? 30 N. Therefore, from 
the Engliſh Bank, ſteer NNW W. by this means you may en of n 
re even the Mandarin's Cap, which is ſtill more weſterly. 

If the currents ſet you to the eaſtward, within ſight of the A Walen 
or Leehmo Iflands, you may know them from thoſe on the weſt fide; by means 
of their latitude ; becauſe the ſouth” point of the Great Ladroon is 2 more 
northerly than that of the Iſland Sanciam. A difference of this kind ought not 
to eſcape an obſeryer, Beſides this, the ſize of the weſtern. iſlands (each of 
which, in particular; appears much longer than thoſe to the eaſt ward) and their 
different bearings, are more certain ſigns than the quality of the ſoundings. 
As it is very material to be certain whether you are to the eaſtward or weſt- 
ward of the Grand Ladroon, theſe other rules and marks ſor this purpoſe are 
to be obſerved. When you are in latitude 19? 30 N. ſound, aud if you have 
above. 55 fathoms, haul to the weſtward (or above 5o fathorns in latitude ac: N.) 
ſo as not to have above 30 fathorns in latitude 21. N. keep in that depth, and 
it will bring you in fight of the Grand Ladroon. If you have more than 30 
fathoms in latitude 219N, you may reckon yourſelf 3 leagues to the —_ 


4 
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for every 2 bbs greater depth. In latitude 21 N. and 30 leagues to the 
eaſtward of the Grand Ladroon, are 50 fathoms, coarſe ſand and black ſpecks, 
In ſight of land, to the weſtward of the Grand Ladroon, you generally have 
muddy ground. The Grand Ladroon is very high, and in fair weather may 
be ſeen, from the maſt-head, 14 leagues, or in latitude 219 20'N, and no other 
land in fight 3 if it bears north, you have then about 35 fathoms. If you have 
no ſoundings till you get into latitude 20? 40 N. and then have frotn 45 to 50 
fathoms, fine grey ſand and ouze, the Grand Ladroon will certainly bear 
between the N. and NbW. Others ſay, South from the Grand Ladroon, in 46 
or 45 fathoms, you will have black coarſe ſand, and ſometimes larger ſtones, 
and nearer it white coarſe ſand and ſhells. But if you have no ſoundings, 
till you get to the northward of latitude 20? 40', you will find more than 
50 fathoms, by which you may depend on being to the eaſtward of the Grand 
Ladroon. | 78 8 | 

In relation to ſoundings, it may be ſaid with certainty, that being to the 
weſtward of the Grand. Ladroon, in latitude 20 20'N. or latitude 20 30 N. 
. your firſt ſoundings will be from 90 to 70 fathoms, dark fand and ouze; then 
by ſtanding to the northward you will have 50, 40, 30, and 20 fathorns, ſand, 
coarſe ſand and ſhells, ſand and ſtones, and fine grey ſand, As ſoon as you get 
into 18 fathoms, you will have ſoft mud, which continues to the Bogue Tigris 
(the ſoil, and not the water). The reaſon for being ſo particular, is becauſe 
the rule of ſoft ground to the weſtward, and hard prone to the a (f 
followed) may eaſily lead one aſtray. 

Another guide is the depth of water; the iſlands to the eaſtward being wah 
ſteeper than thoſe to the weſtward. Again, all the iflands to the eaſtward are 
high and uneven, having 16 or 17 fathoms water among them; whereas thoſe 
to the weſtward are moderately even, very high, large and long, and make more 
like a coaſt than iſlands, and have but 7 or 8 fathoms. To be certain, this is 

ſaid to be an infallible rule. When in latitude 212 30 N. ſtand about 7 leagues 
to the northward ; at which diſtance, if you ſhoal your water but 1 or 2 fathoms, 
you are then undoubtedly to the eaſtward; but if 7 or 8 fathoms, you are 10 
the weſtward. 

When or whereſoever you fall in with them, puſh in boldly for them; 
and if you do not then know where you are, come to an 45 (for there 1s always 
good 4Jing ground) and get a pilot; for if you are fearful, and lie off, the 
currents will drive you about, and other ill conſequences may follow. 


When 
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When therefore you are canyineed, by one of the methods above mentioned, 
that you have fallen to the eaſtward of the great channel of Macao, - coalt theſe 
iſlands to the ſouthward, alſo the Grand Ladroon, which being doubled, 
you ſteer, NW. to approach the Iſland Mirou, which has a white patch on 
the land in ſhape of a mizen; this makes it eaſily known. 

According to ſeveral reports, the different channels which are formed by 
the Ladroon and Lema Iſlands, are deeper, and not ſo full of dangers as the 
paſſages between the weſtern iſlands; yet it is not prudent to venture therein, 
eee which. vou will have come off to you on firing of 

For want of this, the ſafeſt way will be to fail to the ſouthward of 
ert even though the wind is contrary, ſince you may fetch the Road of 
Macao, by favour of the tides which ebb and flow. 

Whether you fall to the eaſtward or weſtward of theſe iſlands, the ſoundings 
will always ſhew their nearneſs, and you generally meet with chem 16 or 18 
leagues from land. 11 

If by auy unforeſeen aceident your voyage is prolonged, or by a too late 
departure you are. hindered from making Pulo Condore till the end of the 
weſterly. monſoon, the courſe I have above deſcribed will not be fafe, This 
happened, in 1740, to the ſhip Jaſon, commanded by M. Dordelin, who 
having fallen to the leeward of the Straits of Sunda, and being in ſight of 
 Triefte Iſland, 38 leagues to the north · weſtward of Eng gano, to avoid loſing 

time to no purpoſe in beating to the windward, he ale along the iſlands off 
the Coaſt of Sumatra, and went into the eaſtern ſeas, through the Straits of 
Malacca. Delayed. conſiderably by calms and contrary winds, he did not make 
Pulo Condore till the 12th- of September, when, to render his paſlage the 
more certain, be teſolved to follow the courſe above deſcribed. The 3d of 
Ogober he got ſight of the Iſland Luconia, and arrived on the Coaſt of 
China, about Groaning Bay, the gth of the ſame month ; and from thence to 


Lintin, or, Linting, by failing between the Iflands of Lema. Thus this Yoyage 
was rendeaed ſucceſsful by the prudence and ability of the navigator. 


. 


The changeable winds and frequent calms, which uſually precede the 
changes of the ſeaſons, make it neceſſary to take the following precautions, From 
vithin fight of Pulo Condore, endeavour to make Pulo Sapata, as aforeſaid, 
then ſteer NE. as far as latitude +32N. to avoid the rocks ſpoken. of in the 


ſame article. From this n ſteer NEbE. to get ſight of the north part 
of the Ifland GAIT | 


Upon 


prevent this accident, by getting to the northward in time, at leaſt into lati- 


bl 


This bank is fituate 78 leagues ENE. of "Cape, Bajadore, extending 8 * 


Sapata. 


| ling from Cape Bajadore) ſteer NWN. till in latitude 21% /30'N. then ſteer 


tinent. 


near which you may + in 8 fathoms, white ſand mixed with rocks. To 


places are to be ſeen 4s, left by ſhips that have been tlilere. 
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Upon approaching this iſland you ſhould keep a good look-out = the dan- 
gerous banks of rocks, which lie along the welt coaſt, "leſt by an error in 
your account of longitude you fall in with them, when you reckori yourſelf at 
a diſtance from them. You may perceive the breakers in the day-time; but in 
cloudy weather, or in the night, you run in danger of being loſt : you may 


tude 179N. in order to get beyond their latitude, and then Gil Sar the 
coaſt as far as within ſight of Cape Bajadore, © 4 

Vou muſt not expect to find ſoundings hete, as in moſt Fg places, n 
to know the neatneſs of the coaſt: its ſteepneſs prevents your getting Youndings 
eyen at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore ; ; bur the land i is high,” and. my Aly 
be ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. 2 

Erom within ſight of Cape Bajadore you ſhape your courſe 1850 the coaſt 
of China; and herein you muſt be very careful to avoid the dangerous dat of 
Plata, or the Praters on which many ſhips have been loſt. | 


from north to ſouth, between latitude 20? 45 N. and htitude 209 17N. and 
10 or 11 leagues from eaſt to weſt. This ſpace is filled with rocks above and 
under water. On the NW. ſide lies a little iſland, in form of a- creſcent, 


the north-eaſtward is a bank of ſand near the water's edge ; | and! in Uifferem 


Captain Dennis ſaw the Praters from NW. to ENE. and a ſmall 15 
within the breakers NNW. z leagues he ſounded, but no ground with 70 
Fatorns, They made the latitude of the Praters 205 5 N. and meridian diſtance 
5? 55E. from Pulo Sapata. He afterward made 1? 46'W. to the Lema'Hlands, 
which he made i in latitude 215 * BN. and meridian diſtarice 4: 2 2 Pulo 


The bank of Plata is ſo much the more Brad as you! do not perceive 
the iſland in coming from the ſouthward, nor from the eaſtward ; you only 
diſtinguiſh the rocks 2 or 3 leagues off, ſo that to avoid them, you muſt in 


WNW. to make the Coaſt of China, Which you may range till within fight 
of the White Rock, ſituate | in latitude 229 * 6N. and 5 leagyes from the Con- 


This rock is eafily known by its whiteneſs ; it is ſafe,” and ſteep to on all 
ſides. You may paſs between that and the Coaſt of China; the leaſt depth is 
; © 165 fathoms. 
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15 fathoms. From thence, ſteering WbS. you preſently ſee (on the ſame point) 
the Iſlands of Lema, between which there is a very fine channel to go to 
Macao; thoſe who have failed through it fay that the dangers are viſible, and that 
you do not find leſs than 8 fathoms, mud. To the northward there is a hill 
called the Peak of Lantao. Thoſe who do not chuſe this, may coaſt the iſlands 


on the ſouth ſide, as far as the Great Loon, and conform to the inſtruc- : 
tions to reach Macao. | 
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CCLXXX. Captain Aura 8 Account of the ' Ship SCARBOROUGH 


feriking on the Sourn Mane, off 1h the CoAs v ** LoucoxiA, SEPTEMBER 
12, 1748. & 


Moderate gales ang ſmeoth water, the winds from N. to NNW. At ſun- 
ſet I ſent an officer to the maſt-head to look out, the ſhip being near the 
latitude of a ſhoal which in ſome charts is laid down in 152 10 N. and in 
others 10 more northerly : the officer ſaw nothing. | 

As none of the company's ſhips have been on the Coaſt of Luconia, except 
lately the Defence, Capt. Coates, and the Tigris, Capt. Petre; and as the ..- 
draughts of the China Seas are very erroneous (varying greatly in their meri- 
dian diſtance between Pulo Sapata and the Coaſt of Luconia, and conſequently 
in that of the Maroons) by comparing theſe with the meridian diſtance 
Capt. Petre made to the ſaid coaſt (viz. 10? 15 E.) I judged the Scarborough 
at noon was at leaſt 30 n to the wore of the ſouthernmoſt of the ſaid 
ſhoals. | 

At 8 P. M. I ſent a man to the bowſprit end, and another to * foreyard, 
to look out; notwithſtanding which the ſhip unfortunately ſtruck at half an 
hour paſt 9. I directly cauſed all the fails to be laid aback; and though 
the ſhip went on eaſily, ſhe would not back off. The wind, when the ſhip 
ſtruck, was at NNW. By ſounding round the ſhip, I found ſhe hung only 
forward, baving 38 fa:homs a-ſtern, and 17 fathoms a-mid-ſhip. I therefore 
ordered all the guns to be brought aft, and 40 odd buts of water ſtarted in 
the fore-hold, and all that could be moved aft, to be brought thither: all 
this proved inſufficient. I then ordered all the boats out to ſound ; and the 
ſtream-· Q was ſoon after carried to the weſtward, in the only place where an 
4+ could be laid: it was hove on, but to no purpoſe; for the 43 was on the 
beam, and the ſhip's fore foot (I ſuppoſe) lay between two rocks. 

A ſquall from the weſtward caſt the ſhip's ſtarboard bilge on the rocks, till 

which time ſhe did not beat, but lay without any c as the ſea (when 
Aa a ſhe 
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the ſtruck) was very ſmooth; but the ſquall being right on the ſhoal, made 3 
little ſwell ; however, it did not laſt long. Finding the ſhip thumped ſomewhat 
hard on the ſtarboard bilge, it was judged ered to W er en which l | 
ordered all her guns to be thrown over-board. 

While the ſhip was on the ſhoal, the water was perceived to fa from the 
rocks, and before ſhe got off, to 18 again; which makes me believe the ſhip 
ſtruck either at high water or about half ebb. It was new-moon this day. 

Ihe ſhip ſtill remaining faſt, the kedge-43 was therefore carried out a-ſtern, 
though I expected but little good from it, there being ſuch deep water, that the 

cable was almoſt right up and down: however, when the ſhip Was hove 
thereon, ſhe began to come off; but this I attribute more to the riſing of the 
water than the heaving ; for the ſhip's fore foot being between two rocks, the 
ſtream-4Z was of no ſervice, and the kedge-+3 was eig before the ſhip 
was quite off. 
At half an hour paſt 6 A. M. the ſhip's head payed cours ſo that | 
rather than run the riſque of bringing her up, and caſting. the wrong Way, 
if I ſtayed to have the ftream-4Z hove up, I ordered the cable to be cut at 
the bits; and, under the bleſſing of God, the ſhip got off and made no water. 

I made 69 35 E. meridian diſtance from Pulo Sapata, when the ſhip ſtruck in 

_ ktitude 152 6 N. (Some other remarks make this ſhoal in 152.10'N. and 9? 
10 E. from Pulo Sapata. Capt. Webb, in September 1751, made bi 62 52 E. 
meridian diſtance from Pulo Sapata to the ſight of Luconia, about 15 leagues 

. diſtance, in latitude about 172N. They experienced a current to the northward, 
which doubtleſs ſet Arong to the eaſtward withall. They” were 16 "Gays on 
their paſſage from one to the other.) 

At day-light the rocks appeared frightful, though i pleaſed God the ſhip was 
on the ſea fide of the ſhoal, which is at leaft 2 leagues over, and 8 long. On 
the caſt fide of the ſhoal, the rocks are almoſt as high as thoſe of Scilly,” and a 
terrible ſea breaks over them. On the weſt fide they are no bigger than a boat. 
They ſeemed to lie about NNW. and SSE. I think the Scarborough was near 
the north end of them, ſeeing the water blew to the northward-of ther, and 
rocks were ſeen SEbS. 3 leagues from the ſhip. 

That my misfortune may be a Warning to others, who have the honour to 
navigate the Honourable Compafy's ſhips in theſe ſeas, and intend to go on 
the Coaſt of Luconia, at the latter end of the SW. monfoon, in order to fave 
their paſſage to Canton, which is the ſureſt way ; I adviſe them not to come to 

the northward of latitude 14” 14/N. before they are ſure of being within this 
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ſhoal ; but, if they do not-intend to go on the Coaſt of Luconia, then I adviſe 
them not to make more than 5? 30'E. meridian diſtance from Pulo Sapata. 
This ſhoal goes under different names, being called by the Portugueſe Cabeca 
or Calebaſſos dos Negros, by the Spaniards Marſingola, and by the Dutch Zee- 
{lang, or the Sea-ſerpent, it having that ſhape in their charts; but I believe it 
is beſt known to the Engliſh by the name of the South Maroona; I have 
therefore called it ſo. On this ſhoal are 3 ſmall rocks above water, reſembling, 
at a ſmall diſtance, Negroes heads. - The Scarborough went cloſe to ane of 
chem, and near the three. 
The North Maroona, or Double-headed Shot, called by. the Spaniards Baxa 
Boliana, by moſt accounts lies nearly north from the other, or however not 
om nt Nannen 
from the Coaſt of Luconia. 
In the latitude of 147 15N. ind abibut 12 leagues SSE. from the South 
Maroona, lies another ſhoal, univerſally called Baxos Mirabilis. Theſe three 
ſhoals make all the channels to the Coaſt Fm, 


are out of Wann wN nN 
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Whether you expat fore the ae or any other part to the weſtward, 
endeavour to make Engano, or the Deceitful Iſland; then with the weſterly 
winds fail toward the ſouth point of Sumatra, from whence this iſland is 35 
leagues diſtant. This extremity terminates in a low poiut, covered with trees, 
very near which lies the little Hland Fortune, low and woody, like the former, 
Captain Hall, of the Worceſter, makes this iſland in latitude 5 58'S, On 
Sumatra you may fee ſeveral high mountains. 

After ward you ſteer fo as to gu to the ſouthward of Cracata Iſland, and from 
thence you paſs between Middle Iſland and the Little Cap, conforming to ** 
is already ſaid, in the beginning of the preceding directios. 

If there is any danger in the paſſage between Pulo Cracata and Sebeſſi, 775 
Tamarin Ille) it is apparent. The winds and currents being favourable in this 
monſoon, it will bo convenient to paſs them, as well as between Middle Iſland 
and thoſe to the ſouth-caſtward of Hog Point, eſpecially as this courſe is ſtraiter 
than that juſt mentioned, | | | 

| Aaa 2 . When 
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When you are 11 league to the northward of St. Nicholas Point, if if you 

would go to Bantam, you muſt approach Pulo Panjang, à long and flat iſland, 
which you may paſs on either ſide; only obſerve its ſouth point is dangerous. 
The weſt channel has 6 or 7 fathoms water, and the eaſt channel, which is 
wider, 8 or 9. Having paſſed this .ifland, you ſee, upon Java, a round hill, 
which, 'when it bears SSW. the town of Bantam is in one with it. Vou muſt 
keep on till oppoſite Guigotas Iſtand, 10 Which is the road : there you +3; 
5 or 6 fathoms, mud. | . 

If you go to Batavia, when you are a SER to the northward of St. Nicholas 
Point, you muſt ſteer EbS. to go between the coaſt of Java and the Iſlands of 
Baby and Tidang, (or Wapen Iſle) lying on the north ſide, and continue this 
courſe till within fight of the Great Cambuis (or Cambuyre) bearing thus 15 
or 16 leagues from St. Nicholas Point. Vou may come within a mile of the 
north ſide of it, and ſtill nearer to the Little Cambuis (three quarters of a 
league EbsS. of the Great one) whereby you will avoid ſeveral ſhoals which 
lie to the northward. For the particulars ſee the charts, as ſome of them have 
beacons on them, and the others break, by which they may be ſeen before 
you come to them. That on which the Lyell was a-ground in 1734, bears 
WbN; N. 7 miles from the weſt end of Great Cambuis, and NNW. '4 miles 

from Maneater's Iſland. | 

Two leagues SEbE. of the Little Cambuis 1s the Iſland Midleburg, near 
which is that of Amſterdam, which you alſo paſs to the northward. The 

depth in this track is 13 or 14 fathoms. Having paſſed theſe two, to enter the 
Road of Batavia, through the great paſſage, ſtand to the eaſtward, to come 

within three quarters of a league to the Iſland Edam, from whence you 
ſtand to the ſouthward, leaving Horn Iſland to the ſtarboard, and, that of 
Enchuſen to the larboard. This track will lead you oppoſite Batavia, where 
you may 4+) in what depth you think proper. The road is always full 
of ſhips, of all the Indian nations, who come hither to trade. This town is 
the chief of the Dutch ſettlements in the Indies; and here the general and 
head conſul reſide. It lies in latitude 6? 18. and 107 OE. e from 
London. 35 8 2 
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Going from Batavia to the. Straits of Banca, you muſt ſteer NNW. 10 the 
South Watcher, 10 or 11 leagues from Batavia Road. You may pals it either 
to the eaſt or weſt, three quarters of a league. If you ga to the eaſtward; 
| you. muſt approach it before it bears NW. in order to avoid a little bank, 
called (by the Dutch) Naſauwer s Drooght, about 2 leagues to the fouthe 
eaſtward. 

When the South Watcher bears SE. if you fo. uit chuſe to fail along the 
Thouſand. Iſlands, you may ſtand to the northward, and NbE. to go wide of 
them, and paſs between the bank or ſandy iſland, called Brouwer's Drooght, 


and that of Prince's Lot ah the firſt lies about 7 leagues NE. of the South 


Watcher, in latitude 5 24'N. the other 8 leagues NWbW=W. of Brouwer's 
Drooght, in latitude 55 12 N. Being in latitude 5?N. ſteer a NNW. courſe, as 
far as latitude 4+N. to get into 12 fathoms, eaſtward of tbe bank off Great 
Tree Ifland ; and care muſt be taken to ſound from time to time, to prevent 
falling to the weſtward of your reckoning. On the contrary, if the ſoundings 
ſhew by a great depth that you are to the eaſtward, you muſt then ſteer more 


weſterly than the courſe preſcribed, in order to gain 12 fathoms. After this, 


follow the Directions for paſſing the Straits of Banca. 


CCLXXXIII. DrarcTtions for Sailing from Puro SA TATA foward ae 
in Culx A, in the SouTH-WesT Moveon, and back . in the 2 805708 
EAST MoNSOON, 


Brink Pulo ape Nicer NE. for 24 SITES ; i NEBN. 0 NNE. fo as 


to make about 35 or 4? caſting, by the time you are in latitude 169N, or 17N. 
then ſteering about N. will lead you fair with the Grand Ladroon, Ships 
generally make 35 50' or 4+ caſting from Pulo Sapata to the Grand Ladroon. 

The Grand Ladroon is a very remarkable iſland in latitude 21? 55 N. the 
upper part greatly reſembling the dome of St. Paul's at moſt bearings ; but, 
when it bears N. NbW. or NbE. the ſmaller "OP that ſeem to join it on each 
| fide, are like two wings, but of the ſame fi 


As you approach the Grand Ladroon, you will have deeper water 6 leagues 
to the eaſt ward, then 12 leagues to the weſtward. The ſoundings to the 


eaſtward are mud; to the weſtward, ſand; and i in the ſtream of it, ſand now 
and 
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and then mixed with mud, In latitude 21? 10N, and longitude, made from 


Pulo Sapata, 3? 5 E. you have ſoundings 40 fathoms, ſoft ouze, and 


ſee the Grand Ladroon. In 27 fathoms, foft ouze, you will fee the Aſſes Ears 


bearing NE. and the Grand Ladroon, NNW. 8 or 9 leagues. The Grand 


| Ladroon bearing E. diſtance 2 or 3 miles, you will have 19 fathoms. Her 


you get a pilot. 

Ihe iſland called the Aﬀes Ears lies to the eaſtward of the Grand Ladroon, "M 
is not. very diſſimilar ; therefore, any land with ſuch an e may be 
depended on, as there is nothing like it to the weſtward. © 

On the approach of a gale of wind, if I could not gain Cabretta Bay before 
night, and was the length of the Viados, or any iſlands welt of Colong, 1 
would 4 within them; and if not, I would run for them; for there is no 
danger but what is viſible, It can be attended with but. little (if any) loſs of 


time; and may be the ſafety of the maſts, paſſage, and perhaps the ſhip: the 
want of knowing this circumſtance has prod of very dangerous conſequence 


to many. | 
There is but little variation all over the China Seas: in no place more than 


a degree, and in moſt, only from 45 to 55 W. Nor are there any conſiderable 
currents in theſe ſeas; perhaps they may give 6, 8, 10, or 12 miles to the 


northward or ſouthward of the reckoning i in 24 hours ; but this difference you 


will find in any other ſeas. 
From the Grand Ladroon ſteer ſuch a 41097 as to give a ee birth to the 
Pratas and Paracels. The Macclesfield Shoal lies between latitude 1 5? 14N. 


and latitude 13? 35N. meridian diſtance from the Grand Ladroon, 35 or 


40 W. There are ſoundings upon it from 5 to 10 fathoms, which is the 


leaſt water on it; the ſouthernmoſt part of this ſhoal is ſteep to. Steer to 


the ſouthward, and endeavour to make Pulo Sapata, whoſe latitude is 97 58 N. 


and longitude, from the Grand Ladroon, about 4?W. If the weather is clear, 


you may ſee it at 9 or 10 leagues diftance ; and, if it ſhould be hazy, fo that 
you cannot ſee it, proceed according to the inſtructions above given, 


CCLXXXIV. ProcxosTICx of a Törroon on the CoasT CAA. By 


ANTON10 PASCAL DE Ros a Portugueſe Pilot of Macao. 


lathe. China Seas, on the 18th or 19th day of the moon's age, if the ſun 
ſets angry, making the horizon in that quarter of a deep red, and tinging the 
clouds with the fame colour, a ſtorm certainly follows; increaſing ſpeedily 
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from a ſinall air at NE. (from which quarter it is generally found blow the 
hardeſt) to a prodigious hard gale, about midnight veering to the eaſt and ſouth 
round to the weſtward: when the wind veers to the SW. the violence is 
abated : but, when theſe appearances are attended with thunder and sheet. 
nothing is to be feared but ſudden ſqualls of ſhort continuance. 

1 have been an eye witneſs of ſhips gverſetting in theſe ſeas, | by officers 
deſpiſing the prognoſtic, and neglecting to take in the ſails in time. I would 


therefore adviſe keeping only the fore-ſail abroad, in order to run before it 5 


for the ſea riſes very confuſedly, ſo that lying to is often fatal. 


I do not affirm that the 18th and 19th day of the moon's age are Naa only f 


reriods when 2 Tuffoon is to be feared. . RR edi e 
reverie, on this coaſts of Want they are on others, 


celxxxv. N ſor Sante cn from the Word, 
in the WesTERLY Monsooxs. | MY: ++ 


If you are big to Malac or Malacca, in this monſbon (when the winds 


throughout the Gulf of Bengal blow from the ſouthward, and the currents ſer 


to the northward), the beſt courſe you can take, whether from the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, or from Point Gaula in the Ifland Zeloan, is to make the Acheen 
Iſlands ; keeping as much as poſſible in latitude 57 30 N. or 5? 40'N. or 52N. 
if you intend to put in at Acheen. Otherwiſe you muſt paſs by the little iſlands 
or rocks to the northward of Pulo Braſſa, and continue your courſe through 
an exceeding fine channel, between the north point of Pulo Way, and the 
rocks } of a league to the ſouthward of Pulo Roundo. Capt. Griffin, in the 
Lapwing, obſerved, off King's Point, which is the north-weſternmoſt part of 
Sumatra, and makes it to lie in latitude 55 30 N, 6 

Having doubled Pulo Way, you proceed toward that part of the coaſt of 
Sumatra, between the NE. point of Acheen and Tan Goere (or Than 
Point), lying about EbS. or ESE. 40 leagues. 


During this ſeaſon it is rare to find ſettled weather, fo as to make a direct 


courſe. The wind hereabout is very variable, and frequently blows from SSE. 
to ESE. in violent ſqualls, which, by withſtanding their fury, would drive you 


alhore, eſpecially in a large ſhip. Navigators ſhould be greatly on their guard 


throughout this whole ſtrait, and 43 in time, to avoid being driven off the 


ccalt, ſo as to be unable to recover it eaſily. Sometimes allo it is neceflary, 
to avoid any . danger, to keep off the coaſt when the wind blows 
thereon 
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thereon. This premiſed, once \ fox all, relates in general the reſt of the 
ſtrait. 

This part of Sumatra,” between the "oy ARR point of thou Road and 
Diamond Point, is very high land up in the country; but there is ſome low 
land by the ſea- ſide. When you are about half way, you muſt not (if poſſible) 
keep above 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore, and in ſoundings of 25 and 30 fathoms, 
ſo as to be able to N in caſe of a calm, or contrary tide; for you often meet 
with currents ſetting to the northward with great rapidity. - Some who have 
been on this coaſt remark, that there are no foundings above a mile off this 
ccaft, with 109. fathoms, eſpecially till you come near the Elephant Moun- 
tain : others ſay 2 or 3 miles. It muſt be confeſſed, the diſtance of ſuch 
high land is very deceiving. It has been proved, by experience, that ſhips 
make a much quicker paſlage, by falling in with Pulo Perah, and ſtanding 
over to the Malaye ſhore ; this is now generally, if not wholly, practiſed. 

Before you come to Diamond. Point, there 1s a large mountain called the 
Elephant, which is about 9g leagues from the point: ſome ſay I4 leagues ; and 
that between the Elephant and Diamond Point there are about 30 fathoms, 
at 4 or 5 leagues diſtance ; but farther off it deepens amain to 50 fathoms, and 
then preſently off the bank. The latitude of Diamond Point is 4? 54'N. 

Diamond Point is low, and encompaſſed with dangers ; to avoid which, 
you muſt come no nearer it than 37 or 4 leagues. Fro hence the coaſt, of 
Sumatra extends SEbS. and is only to be aiſcovered by the trees which are 


upon it. The ſoundings 2 or 3 leagues off at ſea, are very unequal; this may 


intimidate thoſe who look for regulär depths, proportioned to the diſtance they 
are off ſhore. At 5 leagues. diſtance ou have 35 and 30 a and in 
ſome parts 25 and 20 fathoms. 

Having doubled Diamond Point, you fail along the Coaſt of Sumatra, 
toward the Iſland Varella, which is ſeparated therefrom about 8 leagues, and 
bears from Diamond Point about S$482?E. diſtance 35 leagues. Its latirude by 
ſeveral obſervations, has been determined. Capt. Gilbert Sliter, of the Triton, 
by an accurate obſervation with Hadley's quadrant, makes its latitude 

55 N 
4 The ca between theſe two places flow nearly EbN. and Wbs. that is to 
ſay, 4 after 5 o'clock. The flood is here more rapid than the ebb,. and runs 
SEbFR. Capt. Mackmouth ſays, in his remarks on 6 voyages through theſe 
ſtraits, three on the Sumatra coaſt, and three on the Malaye, that from the NE. 
point of Sumatra to Diamond Point there is generally a NW. current, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially when the wind blows freſh. at W; but at, Diamond Point begin the 
tides, where it flows full and change N EbN. or 2 after 2 o'clock ; but the 
ebb tide ſets out much longer and ſtronger to the NW. than the flood to the 
SE. This appears more conſiſtent with the account above of the contrary 
tides, and often, meeting. with FER, letting to the eee with great 
rap 

OMe Varella ma be ß 2 leagues ; in \ Circuraference 3 it is high, woody, 
very clear, and bold, excepting | ſome ſandy bays, the largeſt of which lies to 
the SE. You may 4 before this iſland in 12 fathoms, where you may alſo 
take in freſh water. On the ſouth fide of this iſland is a ſwall bay, where you 
may H in 18 or 20 fathoms, about a mile off ſhore, and fill water, which 
runs down a hill into a ſmall well; but very { flow. Some ſhips have taken 
turtle at this iſland in the ne and the fiſhermen frequent it to dry 
their nets, Ie is a b rock ot iſland off the NW. point, and another to 
the ſouthward. 

To make, 88 of * wind, you generally * between pulo Varella 

and the coaſt of Sumatra. There is no danger in failing between them, the 
bank marked in the charts having 8 or g fathoms water on it, beſides whigh 
there are others within 3 leagues of the ſhore, | ſo chat it is neceſſary to keep 
ſounding. There is alſo a bank, from which Pulo Varella bears from Ebs. 
to ESE. g or 10 leagues, whereon there are 9 or 10 fathoms about 4 leagues 
from the Sumatra ſhore. Alſo another of 7 fathoms, grey ſand, the iſland 
bearing SSE. about 3 leagues; ; toward the iſland it deepens. gradually from ro - 
to 15 fathoms.: |, Likewiſe another to the NE. 8 miles off the iſland, at the 
NW. end of Pulo Verura, with: only 2 fathoms on it: when Pulo Verura 
bears SbE. 3 een you _ ſee che en on it, and. are then a-breaſt 
of it. 

Eighteen n BERN. "ay Pulo Varelle you meet with Pulo was 2 
ſmall. high iſland, and ſteep to, which is generally made in amt it up this 
ſtrait. - Capt. Slater obſeryed its latitude, with Hadley's quadrant 32 56N. 

When you have paſſed Pulo Varella, ſteer toward the Two Brothers, which 
are two little iſlands, bearing NE. and SW, about 2 leagues one from the 
other. The. northernmoſt lies SEbS.. g-leagues from Pulo Varella. You paſs 
to the eaſtward of theſe iſlands, near which you have 29 or 30 fathoras. There 
is no need to een . beſides, it is reported e 
| Bb 4 - 8 i From 
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- two cluſters, and diſtinguiſhed by the Great and Little Arrbes. The Little 


low water, there are not above g feet water. 


{Prin the Two Brothers, ſhape your courſe toward the Ilands Ara, (Aor, 
Arou, or Arroe) EbS. about 24 leagues, in irregular ſoundings, as from 35 to 
Fo, 40, and in ſome places 60 fathoms. Theſe are ſeveral iſlands, | 
with rocks above and under water, eſpecially on the weſt fide. They are in 


Arroes, or the weſternmoſt cluſter, which are more particularly called- by ſame 
Pulo Jumar, are ſeldotn ſeen in keeping the new track, along the Malaye ſhore. 
Of the Great Arroes, the eaſternmoſt or round Arroe is the leading mark for the 
Channel, between the north and ſouth ſands. There are two remarkable 
rocks, with breakers round them; one NE. about 4 miles from the Great 
Arroe, which is not to be ſeen far at high water; the other NE. from the 
Long Artoe. They may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues ; the largeſt of them is about 
24 leagues in circumfereuce. Capt. Ch. Haggis in the Prince Henry, by a 
very good obſervation, makes its latitude 2? 58'N. Come no nearer than 12 
league, leſt the ebb tide horſe you among them, and into dangers. There is 
water enough round about but the Spc is very e 195 is alſo the 
n of the ſoundings. 0 en 

The Iſlands of Aru are Omg in kitirade 2 . ung to n obſer- 
"v{tiohs which have been made near then. 

As you are generally obliged to turm it hereabout, you "ok babe the beſt 
advantage you can of the tides, and be very cautious, in ſtanding toward the - 
Malaye ſhore, to beware of the bank which lies off it; che ſhoaleſt part of which 
is covered with rocks, whereon the ſea breaks; and other parts of it have but 
2 or 3 fathoms water water. It may be confidered as the moſt dangerous in theſe 
ſtraits, and ſhould not be approached nearet than 14 or 15 fathoms. Soundings 
of ouze are not always a certain proof of diftance from its verge, becauſe there 
are (even upon this bank) ſoundings of this fort, clear and greeniſh, which 
would deceive any one who truſts to them. The ſouth point of this bank 
forms the north ſide of the channel, through which you eraſs from. the Iſlands 
of Aru to Pulo Parcelar, for which reafon ſome call it the footy Sane: At 


To the ſouthward of this bank, on the other fide of this Gabe e is 
another, to which fome charts be 10 or 12 fathoms water. This bank 
- mult bo approached with care; for the ſhip Montfort, in paſſing between theſe 
fands, ſent her pinnace a-head to ſound, which ſome time after made fignal 
for ſhoaling, from 22 to 6 fathoms, on which the ſhip 4Jed, in 16 Aathoms, 


«(and ſent to the SE. to ſouud upon the bank, and found 3 * Te 


4 af 
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an BAN. the low hg juſt in ht from the poop; its 
may be ſome error in the bearings of Parcelar, yet this makes it evident, it 
is dangerous being too free with the South Saad head Several others OS 
ſhoaled to 6 or 7: fathoms, particularly Capt. Timothy Tully, in the ſhip 
Royal George, in 1732 ; in his paſlage fell from 23 to 16, 12, 9, 10, 7, 61, 
and then Med at day-light found he had very good bearings, viz. Parcelar 
EIN. 12 leagues ; and the Little (or Round) Arroe W. 7 leagues; 

| his anxiety was over, but he thought it rare to find ſo little water with theſe 


ſo that 


bearings and diſtance : he immediately weighed, and ſteered ENE. and had a 
vw caſts ut 6h, 7» 8, 10, 110 a1 fathoms, and. then, «+>al , it hoing 


calm. 


This gives 40 to believe that che WITS Vet toward it are not dangerous ; 


there are very dangerous. inequalities; and you muſt beware. 


Fe a4 SSA 4 
- o 


is not thoroughly known. 


heyy unequal depths, as 40, 35, and 25 fathoms, mud. 
When the Hand Aru bears WbN.. about 6 leagues, 
Parcelar EIS. It is beſt to keep it in this direQtion, wi 


Bbbz 


1 


and navigators, who have worked, through this paſſage, and paſſed over it 
have aſſured this, and that it muſt be diſtinguiſhed An the channel, becau 
the bottom of it is very hard ſand, E not proper for Jour. Several 


experienced pilots of this channel are not of this opinion: they affirm, that 


e ſureſt way 
is to follow the opiniot! of theſe laſt,- as well for this — 3 as the others to 


the ſourh-caſtward of ĩt ; for it ſeems as if the paſſage between their extremities | 


From the Iflands of Ary, to the low land weſtward of Mount Pesch, is 
reckoned 17 leagues Ez S. This laſt is a remarkable bill by itſelf, with low » 
land all covered with trees tound about it; it ſerves : as a mark to paſs between 
the banks above-mentioned. Here follows the courſe you mult ſteer. | 
In coming from the northward, or from the NW. after paſling the Iſlands 
of Aru, when the largeſt bears SW. 3 or 4 leagues, you muſt ſteer EbS. 
Capt. Thorp fays, if you have Parcelar hill ES. and the low land in ſight off 
deck, you will be-near a bank of foul ground, about a quarter of a mile long. 
| 43ed on it in 8 fathoms, bearings as above: I ſounded, and found. coral 
rocks 23 fathoms, but all round it 7 and 9 farhoms. Take ſpecial care of tho 
tides, which are here very rapid. It flows hereabout 10 hours on the full and - 
ny, the flood to the ESE. 7+ hours, and the ebb to the WNW, This 
rule, though variable, may be looked on as almoſt general. ln this track you 


A may ſee Mount 


out bringing it to 
bear more weary, and ſteer accordingly. 'Then you have uueven loundings 
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in 20, 18, and 15 fathoms, and keep at a proper diſtance from the ſouth point 
of the north bank, which is moſt to be feared. ' If by any accident you get 
into 10 fathoms, and Mount Parcelar bears to the ſouthward of E. S. as may 
happen by 5 ſhifting of the tide, then find to the ſouthward to for, ca the 
channel. 

Vou muſt ü take care of the ſouthern bank; it is not ee to Ippioath 
it in a direction wherein Mount Parcelar bears to the northward of eaſt. Capt. 
Tully ſays you may go clear of thefe ſands by keeping Parcelar between E: N. 
and E, S. and theſe are the utmoſt bounds of dangers he ever met with. If 
the depth decreaſes, or the quality of the ſoundings preſage ſome danger on ns 
- fide, you muſt keep off its verge, by edging to the northward. 
k 36 imprudent to fail between theſe banks, without feeing Mount . 
Which, for this purpbſe, is a fiirs mark to prevent danger. Experienced naviga- 
tors will take ſuitable meaſures, when the. . or fie or Ur weather 
obſcure the fight of it. & 

Having doubled the banks, you. muſt Sa to leer b. till within 
a league and an half of the Be land; then fail along ſhore up far as Cape 
Rachada. 2 

It is 12 leagues SE. from the low point WSW. of Mount Parcelar, to Cape 
Rachada. The coaſt between them is low and woody, forming a bay, which 
| you ſhould not enter. Cape Rachada is an high ſteep hill, floping to a point 
toward the fea, which makes like an iſland, when you firſt ſee i it, coming from 
the north-weſtward ; being ſituate on low land, which for ſome time is not ſeen, 
About, 4 leagues off this coaſt is the verge of the bank above-mentioned, which 
lies SE. and NW. and bounds the paſſage on that ſide; the foundingy along 
which are very unequal. You have generally between 18 and 25 fathoms along 
ſhore, and 30 and 35 fathoms on the bank fide, which is counted very dangerous 
on account of its ſicepneſs. The tides . in this part run. SE. and ad * 
rapidly, eſpecially i in the ſprings. 

Four leagues north-weſtward of Cape Rachada, and SEbS: of Mount Parcelar, 
about a league off ſhore, there is a ſhoal, upon which a Dutch ſhip was loſt 
in 1701; ; as ſoon as you are paſt it you may ice a little ifland, with breakers 
— 4 — it, bearing ESE. Adjoining to Cape Rachada is another reef of rocks, 
extending 3 quarters of a league to the north · weſt ward. From Point Parcelar 
to this cape you muſt keep, at leaſt, 1; league off ſhore; and even, for ſafety, 
f. arther off, to round the bank above-mentioned ; and having doubled it, you 


ſtecr a courſe to go about 3 quarters of. a league without the cape, off 28 
t 


Sd bf wx Ww 
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che depth is e from 15 to 30 fathoms. Parcelar Hill NNW. or 
Cape Rachada ESE, S. will Oy you 2 or 3 miles m it, in 16. 17. 9 20 
fathoms. 
We contrary winds g you to turn it, you —— bo eautious of ſtanding too 
near the coaſt on the one hand, and the bank bins off i 1 on the other, according 
to the inſtructions above given. 

As ſoon as you are off Cape Rachada you. may fas: the Coaſt of "TUEAOD 
bearing SSW. It appears low and woody. 

Malacca is g or 10 leagues ESE. from Cape Rachada : the coaſt between them 


forms ſeveral bays,. and there are to be ſeen ſeveral rivers mouths. You muſt 


not go too near ſhore, on account of the rocks which lie along this coaſt, 
When you have doubled Cape Rachada, ſteer SEbE. and you will ſoon ſee the 
Fort of Malacca. 

On this fide of Malacca there is a little iſland, e with trees, called Fiſher's 
or Lead Iſland. You paſs it about 2 miles, to 45 in the road of Malacca, in 
what depth you think proper; the church, or the hill, NEbE. You have 7 
fathoms a league from the town. The tides flow in this road at half paſt 10 
o'clock, full and change; the flood to the ESE. and the ebb WNW. N 
ſtrong, eſpecially in the ſprings. 

Before you come to Malacca, you ſee, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands, called Water Iſlands, the. ſouthernmoſt of which bears 
SEbS. 4 leagues from the road. 

Malacca lies in Jatitude 227 12 N. and io 1022 GE. of London. It 
= been famous ever fince the difcovery of the Indies. The Portugueſe made 
a conqueſt of it in 1514, and kept it till 2641: then the Dutch took it from 


them, after 6 months ſiege. They poſſeſs it ſtil, and have made it their chicf 


ſettlement on the Peninfula of Malaya. 

Malacca gives name to the ſtrait between the Coaſt of Malaya and the NE. 
fide of the Iſland Sumatra. It is through this ſtrait ſhips paſs from the Indian 
Sea to the Gulf of Siam, China, the Philippine and Molucca Iſlands; fo that 
this town, in the middle of this ſtrait, is ore of the moſt trading towns in the 
Indies. 

When you go aſhore, with your boats, keep the fort well open to the 
ſtarboard, till you have the river open between the fort and the houſes ; then 
ſtecr directly in for the river, that being the deepeſt channel. The landing 
place is on the larboard ſhore, as ſoon as you enter the river, about two ſtanes 
throw ſhort of the bridge. | | 

On 


ͤ—U— — — —— Dye = — - 


OT — 


currents, which ſet to the weſtward : 
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On landing, it is cuſtomary to wait on the Shabander, whote. houſe is ; juſt 


dy; and he ſends to the governor, to know if he is at leiſure to receive you; 


when you wait on him, ſome preſent is expected by them both. Here is 
nothing to be had for the people, but old buffalo. The Engliſh pay 26 per 
cent. duty on all trade. Be guarded againſt imipolitions. 
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Monso0vNs. 


The paſſage from the Coaſt of . to | Malacca, at this ſeaſon, is 
liable to great difficulties, ef] pecially from Madras, Pondicherry, and other 


places more to the ſouthward ; becauſe the winds (throughout the Bay of 
Bengal) then blowing from NNE to ENE. and the currents running to the 


ſouthward, afford no hope of ſucceſs. For thoſe who fail from Maſulipatam, 
or any other part of this coaſt more to the northward, and from Bengal, theſe 
directions are particularly adapted. They may likewiſe be uſeful to thoſe who 


are bound to Malacca, from Point Gaula, Pondicherry, or Madras, about 


the end of the weſtern monſoon, when the calms and ſhuffling winds will 
retard their arriving on the eaſt coaſt of the bay, before the ſefting-in' of the 
eaſterly monſoon ; at which time, if they conform to theſe inſtructions, they 
will ſhorten their paſſages and render it more fafe. 

In failing from Bengal to Malacca, in the eaſterly monſoon, the track from 
the ſhoals off the mouth of the Ganges, is to make the weſtern Coaſt of the 
Great Negraille; and if, by an unforeſeen error in your reckoning, you ſhould 
make the land to the northward, have a care of the little iſland called the 


Buffalo, which lies off the Coaſt of Ava, in latitude 172 6N. 


When you are within ſight of Negraille Iſland, or Cape Negrais, it will 
be neceſſary to keep cloſe along the weſt coaſt, to luff up to the ſouth point; 
and then to bear -away, ſo as to paſs a league and an half to the ſouthward of 
Diamond Iſland; and thereby you avoid the Negada or Sunken Ifland, and the 
rock between them. For greater ſurety it will be proper to bring Diamond 
Iſland to. bear NWN. 4 or 5 leagues before you ſtand to the ſouthward. 

To make the moſt advantage of the wind, and avoid the conſequence of the 


on leaving Diamond Iſland, endeavour 
to make the Iſlands Caboſſa, Tenaſſerim, or thoſe of Tores, which are the 


weſternmoſt of the Archipelago of Mergui. Theſe iſlands are very high, and 


may be ſeen far off at ſea; by the ſoundings about them, you may __ a 
judgment 1 their diſtance. 
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From theſe iſlands, ſteer SbE. to go clear of thoſe along the ſouth part of 
the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim; they are clear and without danger, or at ak any 
that is. viſible. 

Some charts lay down two iſauds in latitude 92 45 and 5 N. about 30 
leagues to the weſtward of thoſe of St. Matthew different journals and 
memoirs make no mention of them. The uncertainty of their true fituation 
deſerves the attention of thoſe whom it may concern, 

In latitude 8? 30 N. and 13 or 14 leagues eaſt of Junk -Seilon land, lie the 
Ilands of "os which may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues off. Leave them on 
the larboard, and from thence fteer SE. to make Pulo Bouton, which lies 27 
or 28 leagues 88 E. from the ſouth paint of Junk-Seilon, in latitude 6? 35 N. 
Pulo Bouton is not the only ifland to be ſeen ; all the Coaſt of Queda is encom- 
paſſed with ſeveral others of different fizes, and very high; that of Ladda is 
the moſt conſiderable; to the eaſtward of it lies the port of Queda, very much 
frequented by the Malayes, and other Indian nations, whom trade brings 
huber. ä 
From Pals me Pulo Pera the courſe is SbW. 18 leagues 3 this laſt 
is a little round iſland, ſteep to, covered with trees, and about 1 + league in 
circumference. It is clear all round, and may be approached with ſafety. Its 
ſituation is almoſt in the middle of the entrance of the Straits of Malacca ; 
being by itſelf, and out of fight of the coaſt and the adjacent iſlands, make it 
eaſily known and it is a mark to the ſhips that conge, or ge e, 
8 
Round about pulo Pera you have 60, 50, and 40 Ethecdie. In . 
from this iſland toward Diamond Point, or Tanjong Goere, at 27 leagues 
diſtance SEbE you have the ſoundings much the ſame. 

Having had fight of Pulo Pera, leave it to 'the ſtarboard, and ſtand toward 
Pulo Pinang, bearing EbS. 18 leagues from the former, and 3 leagues from 
the Malaye Coaſt; between them there is a channel, through which the 
country veſſels trading along this coaſt uſually paſs to Queda. Pulo Pinang is 
about 4 leagues long, north and ſouth ; the middle is high, its ſouth point 
low, and upon its north point is a round hillock, which makes it eafily 
known. The weſtern coaſt of this iſland forms, a bight, or bay, with a ſandy 
ſhore, Near the ſouth point of tuis bay there is an illand, upon Which may 


be found very good water. 
From Pulo Piuang, 8267 E. 22 leagues, lies pulo Dinding. Between them 


it is ſhoal on the Coaſt of Malaye. This bank projeaAs 3 leagues, aud even 4 
leagues 
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Leagues i in ſome PREY Thoſe who: fail — to the other with 4 fair wind, 
ſhould keep in 20 or 25 fathoms; but if you are obliged to turn it, take care to 
come no nearer the bank than 10 fathoms, mud. 

Dinding Ifland extends about 3 f leagues north and ſouth; its had! is high, 
and forms 3 or 4 mountains contiguous. The Dutch have here a fort, for 
the ſecurity of their trade to the adjacent parts. South and SbE. are | ſeveral 
others of different fizes ; the ſouthernmoſt is 6 or 7 leagues dillant from this, 
"Theſe are the Sambelang Iſlands, or Nine Iſlands.  - 

| Weſtward of this laſt, at the diſtance of 7 or 8 leagues, is a little ſugar-loaf 

iſland, covered with trees, called Pulo Jarra. Vou may paſs between this 
iſland, and thoſe ee in 25, 28, 15 30 ee mud. Tae is 
no danger in this paſſage. 

From Pulo Jarra to the iflands of POry thi courſe is 8245 E. e 22 or 
23 leagues. - Having paſſed the former, failing mid-channel, between that and 
the iſlands which lie to the ſouthward of Pulo Sambelang, you muſt, ſteer SbE, 
allowing for the tides, which ſet ſometimes toward the Malaye coaſt, from which 
you mult keep, eſpecially about the iſlands of Aru, on account of ſeveral very 
dangerous banks oppoſite to them. If a contrary wind obliges you to turn it, 
it will be prudent to keep the lead going, and come no nearer theſe banks 
than 16 or 17. ane, Farther out 5 depth is W en in 30, 35, and 
wm fathoms. 

When you are 14 or two legues paſt the PO Iflands;. ſteer toward 
Parcelar. 

"Thoſe who fail for Maſalipetions: or any other place on the Coaſt of Golcond 
and Orixa, in the months of. January and February, have no occaſion to make 
Negraille, or Cape Negrais; it is then ſufficient to croſs over to the eaſtern 
coaſt, between the Preparis and Cocos Iſlands, or between theſe laſt and the 
north point of the Great Andaman Iſlands. From laying theſe iſlands, they 
mult ſhape a courſe to get gh of Pulo Wir ate or Pulo Pera, and follow the 
preceding directions. 

- Thoſe who fail from Point Guile + on the Iland Zeloan, Pondicherry, or 
Madras, for Malacca, about the end of the weſtern: monſoon, . may make the 
Little Andamane, going through the channel on the ſouth fide thereof, or that 
of Sombrere, if you cannot reach the former; from thence fail toward the 
Coaſt of Deda, to fall in with Pulo been or Pulo Pera, as above. 
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CCLXXXVII. Dinzerroxs for returning from MALacca to the CoasT of 
| CoroMANDEL, BENGAL," and other WESTERN PARTS, at different Seaſons of 
the Year. 


The bad weather, which prevails on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Golconda 
during the months of November and December, makes it unſafe for ſhips to 
arrive there then; ſo that they are obliged to wait at Malacca till the roth of 
December, which is the proper time to undertake this voyage with ſafety. 

Having doubled Fiſher's Iſland, which forms the weſt ſide of the road, you 
ſteer toward Cape Rachada, and thence to the low point off Mount Parcelar, 
with a leading gale, the winds blowing then from ENE. to N NE. and obſerve 
the tides, to weigh when they are favourable, 

As ſoon as you have paſſed Parcelar Point, you muſt ſteer WNW. till 
Parcelar Hill bears EIN. then keep it in this direction, to paſs between the north 
and ſouth banks. This courſe will ſoon bring you in ſight of the eaſternmoſt 
of the Aru Iſlands. This a little round iſland on a great rock, which may be 
ſeen 6 or 7 leagues ; and in clear en you may ſee that and Mount Parcelar 
at the ſame time. 

When you are within 2 or 3 leagues of the Aru Iſlands, you may fail NW. 
eren to NWbN. Whilſt you are within ſight of the little rocks which encom- 
paſs theſe iſlands, you are weſtward of the banks; theſe conſequently are 
doubled, and will be in mid- channel, between the banks and the iſlands, when 
the latter bears SW. 3 leagues. In this track you have ſoundings from 30 to 
50 fathoms, as you near the iſlands ; but it decreaſes to 16 and 17 fathoms 
going toward the foot of the north bank. 

Keeping NWbN. will bring you in ſight of Pulo Jarra, between which and 
the true Sambelan g. or Nine Iſland, which lie to the ſouthward of Pulo Dinding, 
the currents generally run NW. and afford an advantage not to be met with on 

the Sumatra ſide, 

From Pulo Jarra, if you continue your courſe N NW. and NWbN, you 
may firſt ſee Pulo 1 then Pulo Pera, which you may paſs at what diſtance 
you pleaſe. 

From Pulo Pera, if you are bound to Pondicherry, or Madras, you muſt 
make the Nicobar Iſlands, which you may paſs between, or go the ſouthward, 
as you like beſt. It is reckoned 95 leagues Wb N. from Pulo Pera to theſe 
lands, Several ſhips paſs through the Sombrere channel, which is more 
Gees: northerly ; 
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northerly ; others bound to, Pullicat, or Madras, prefer (at this 2 the 
Ten- degree Channel. Of theſe you make choice with —_ to your con- 
ſigned port. 
If you are bound to Maſulipatam, or any other place more northerly, it 
will be better from Pulo Pera to ſhape your courſe to paſs between the iſlands 
to the northward of the Andamans; this proceeding is ſurer, on account of 
the winds out in the bay, which blow from the northward, and the currents 
running to the ſouth ward. 
Obſerve farther (eſpecially in January)'t: to make the Iand mars to the north- 
ward of the port you are bound to; and, as you come near the land, keep a 
good look-out, / in order to avoid being deceived by the currents. 
Ships from the Gulf of Siam, China, or the Phillippine Iſlands, which ail 
in February or March, through the Straits of Malacca, for the Coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, muſt follow the preceding inſtruction, and hula; the Nn Illands, 
or through the Sombrere channel. 
If you undertake this voyage, from Malacca, i in the months of April, May, 
and June, when the weſterly monſoons are. ſettled in theſe ſeas, you muſt, 
from the Iſlands of Aru, ſteer toward the Two Brothers, keeping along the Coaſt 
of Sumatra, and the iſlands to the northward of Acheen, and from thence 
endeavour to fall in with the Coaſt of Orixa, in latitude 182. 30 NW. 
Thoſe who fail from Malacca, at the end of October or November, for 
the Malabar Coaſt, muſt ſteer. from Pulo Pera to go to che ſauthward of the 
; Nicobar Iſlands; then ſhape a courſe to make the Iſland Zeloan to the north- 
- ward of the Baſics, and fail along the ſouth coaſt thereof, as ſhewn/-in the 
inſtructions for voyages from the Coaſt of Coromandel to that of Malabar. 


cCLXXXVII. Diaxerioxs for SaiL ix from Mar Acc t PLO Timoan, 
through Goyzaxon' 8 STRAITS, commonly called the STRAITS of SINCAOUR- 


When you weigh from Malacca Road, paſs without the Water Iſlands, the 

\ ſouthernmoſt of which bears SEbS.-about 4 leagues from the road, and may be 
coaſted at about half a league diſtance. Having paſſed it, ſteer SE. to give a 
good birth to Formoſa River, before which there is a bank, whoſe outer verge 
Jes 11 league from the coaſt, in ſoundings from 18 to 22 fathoms, in ſome 
places ſandy. This bank lies along ſhore SEbE. and NWbW. about 2 leagues 
off * From the SE. wo Mourne rogers _— Fees and Mount Moor 
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NWbN. and from the NW. end (juſt ider the bank, in 5 fathoms, bard 
ground) theſe hills bear E:S. and N. or NW. 

ESE; E. 6 © leagues from the ſouthernmoſt of the Water Iflands, lies Mount 
Moor, remarkable for the land about it being all low and woody; from thence _ 
to Mount Formoſa the coaſt ſtretches SE. and SEbE. Mount Formoſa bears 
off the outermoſt Water Iſlands ES ES. 11 leagues, and off Mount Moor SE. 

41 leagues. This laſt is more diſtin than Mount Moor. The bank above- 
nathan bars Up the River Formoſa, and permits no nearer approach to the 
coaſt than 5 or 6 miles. If you turn it, keep Your lead PEROT goings 
that you come not too near its verge. 

From Mount Formoſa to Pulo Piſang, the direct courſe is SE:S. 10 leagues. 
Having doubled the bar off Formoſa River, you ſteer along SE. and preſently 
taiſe this iſland, about 2 leagues from the Continent, forming a channel, in 
which there are not leſs than 4 fathoms water. On the weſt ſide of Pulo 
Piſang are three other little iſlands; the largeſt affords good water, aud boats 
may land there commodiouſly at high water, in a bay on the NW. ſide. Ships 
generally paſs without theſe iſlands, but not under 9 fathoms, by reaſon of a 
ſand- bank that ſurrounds them, and extends itſelf a mile without all. In this 
channel, at a league, or a league and an half off Pulo Piſang, you have 18, 20, 
and 24 fathoms, mud; and bave Wenne * me Ard all the way Tron 
Mount Formoſa. 
| To the weſtward of Pulo Piſa ng, about WISE off, there is a ban very 
dangerous for its irregular depths, which on the NW. part (particularly) 
changes ſuddenly from 25 to 4 fathoms; and you may conclude the like all 
over it. This bank lies about WNW. and ESE. 7 or 8 leagues, from the 
weſternmoſt part of which Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Pulo Piſang EbS. 
juſt in ſight; and from the eaſternmoſt end Pulo Piſang bears from ENE. to 
NEbE. This channel, in the narroweſt part (which is off Pulo Pilang) is 
about 2 leagues over; and the leading mark through, is to keep Mount Formoſa 
NNW. weſterly, or the Great Cariman SSE. eaſterly, till Pulo Piſang bears 
NE. and then = "oy ſteer more e 0h —_— think * channel is on 4 
miles wide. 

This bank en more Seinem chan i is laid ute in moſt charts of this 
ſtrait. The paſſage next the Coaſt of Sumatra (which may be ſcen to the SW.) 
is exceeding dangerous; it is not adviſeable to try it. If, failing from Malacca 
to Pulo Piſang, in the night-time, you ſhould be horſed by the rapidity of the 
tides to her ma — bank, you. muſt ſteer to the SE. along i its inn 
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that fi ide, without approaching the Coaſt of Sumatra, "ill you woke polo Picog 
to bear ENE. then you may ſtand to the eaſtward, toward the Goal Ins 
and regain the good channel. 

The tides between Malacca and Pulo Piſang foo! N. nd 8. Lang at 12 0 (clock) 
Full and change ; the flood to the SE. and the ebb. (which is ſtrongeſt to the 
NW. Though this is the general rule, yet it frequently varies; for to the 
eaſtward, beyond Pulo Piſang, theſe tides are exceeding irregular, running 
ſometimes for 20 houts one way, and 18 hours the other way, eſpecially in 
the Sincapour and Governor's Straits, and at the caſt entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca ; ſo that there is no dependance on them. The ſkilful navigator will 
make advantage of them, when they are favourable to his purpoſe, and 43 
when they are contrary, unleſs by a freſh of wind he can ſtem. them. 
As ſoon as you are paſt Pulo Piſang, the Iſland Cariman may be ſeen to the 
ſouth-eaſtward, diſtant about 8 leagues. Your courfe is SEbE, to near Pulo 
Cocops, a ſmall even iſland, ' covered with trees; and a little diſtance from the 
Coaſt of Malaye. It is fo cloſe to the Malaye ſhore, that you cannot diſtinguiſh 
it to be an iſland till you have paſſed it; but it may be known by the trees 
being of a very bright green. A point of land on the continent adjoining, 
called ar or Tanjong-Boulus, and the Little Cariman, bear NE. 
and SW. 3 2, 4, or 5 leagues one from the other. vo 

It is (SE; E.) about 6 leagues from Pulo Piſang to Pulo Cp een 
them lies a ſmall bank, which you may avoid, by keeping a little off the Coaſt 
of Malaye. The Malaye ſhore between theſe two is pretty level; to which 
come no nearer than 15, or on an emergency 12 fathoms; nor under 15 fathoms 
toward the Sumatra ſhore, under which is foul ground,” and ſhoal water; par- 
ticularly when the eaſternmoſt point of Cariman bears SE; E. about 5 leagues, 
and Pulo Piſang NE. about 4 f leagues, it ſhoals ſuddenly from 15 fathoms 
ſoft to 9 fathoms hard ground. In this channel you have ſoundings from 18 
to 20 fathoms, mud; and about a league off the latter you have 16 fathoms, 
Beyond Tanjong-Bouro, the Coaſt of Malaye forms a bay, wherein ſome little 
rivers empty themſelves, on the eaſt ſide whereof is a little iſland, called the 
Illand of Adders or Snake Iſland, between which and the weſternmoſt point 
of Pulo Pitaug (called alſo Lang Iſland, alſo Sincapour, or Sincapore Iſland), 
is the entrance of the Old Straits of Sincapour; and to the ſouthward of 
the ſaid point you ſee alſo the entrance of the New Strait, ſo called. But 
molt ſhips, at preſent,” prefer vente: n to either, as being both ſhorter 
nud ſafer. 


Being 


£ 
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Being paſt Pulo Cocops, if you keep on SEbE. you will _ fight of two | 
little iſlands at ſome diſtance from each other, but nearly alike in ſize and height; 
they are called the Two Brothers (by ſome), and lie on the eaſt ſide of the 
Straits of Durion, or Dryon ; keeping theſe to the fouth-caſtward, endeavour 
to get ſight of Tree Iſland, which is a bank of and, almoſt even with the 
water, upon which there are 5 or 6 cluſters of ſhrubs. At high water it is 
almoſt entirely covered, and you can diſtinguiſh only che buſhes, k is Neep to, 
aud therefore dangerous to approach it in the night, eſpecially as you can form 
no judgement of its diſtance by the ſoundings ; for which reaſon, if they canngt 
be ſeen, come no nearer than 15 or-16 fathoms, Between Pulo ang and 
Governor's Straits, the tides are very irregular; from this iſland to t at of Cari- 
man, the flood generally ſets from SEbE, to EbS. and afterward runs ENE. 
when Cariman bears SE. To the ſouthward of Tree Iſland it is very dange- 
tous, as there is a reef running therefrom a great way ; for which reaſon. ſhips 
bound, through, Governor's Straits: always go to che northward chereof z and 
thoſe who are * d through the A of Durioa, or * give * a large 
dirk. 14761 

Five Miles EbN. 4 Tree Ind, * —— or Paſſage Iland (com- 
monly called Barn Iſland), to the northward of which are two others, bearing 
off each other SbE. and NW., and near its: ſouth point are two great rocks, 
which form the north ſide of che entrance of Governor's Strait; the ſouthern- 
moſt of which is called the Viol, on account of its ſimilitude to that inſtrument 
at a certain point of ſight. - The iſlands are called Rabit and Coney by the 
Eugliſh ; the northernmoſt Rabbit, and the ſouthernmoſt Coney. They are 
ſteep to. Mr. Nichelfon makes them in one NbEE. and Se er. 
he was very particular in making his obſervation thereof. 4. 

On the other fide: of the entrance of this ſtrait lies Red. 10and, — 
SWbsS. about a league from this laſt; it is a ſmall, iſland, ſo called from the 
colour of the ſand and earth: on the top of it are ſeveral green trees, and it 
is a ſure. mark for this paſſage. The Tree Iſland abovementioned is diſtant 
from it 15 league to the north-weſt ward. In caſe of neceſſity you may 43 
a- breaſt Red land, in 18 fathoms water; phony no nearer at on account ue 
ſeveral rocks that ſurround it. 

To enter this ſtrait, ' when you have ſight of Tree(IMand, float on the ſouth 
point of Paſſage Iſland ; and being up with it, you may round the little iſland, 
called Mio], at what diſti.ce you pleaſe : then ſt er EbN. for the fourth _ 
of St. John's Iſland, wh.ch bears thus from you; its diitance is about 4 = 


leagues 
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WOT oOaxtftt 
leagues Hick Paſſage Iland. You ſhould not Gail along the ſouth fide of this 
paſlage, as it is encompaſſed with ſeveral rocks, which being moſtly Covered 
at high water, make it very dangerous. The fame reaſon will hinder you from 
entering the bay on the north ſide, wherein are found many little iſlands ; but 
keep directly in mid-channel. Vou are not long getting through with the tide; 
it runs here v very ſtrong. In caſe of wanting windd or tide to get through IR 
night, there is good Hing ground under Barn Ifland, in from 7 to 10 or 12 
fathoms, the iſland” bearing from NE. to the SE. 1 or 2 miles off ſhore ; allo 
under St. John's Hland, in from 12 to 18 fathoms, the ſaid iſland WSW. ot 
SWbW. 1 or 2 miles; where (and on moſt of theſe Iſlands) you os 


plenty of wood fol eutting, and water. There is alſo a bank in the fair- 
between theſe iſlands,” on which, if belated, you may 43, in 16 or 18 fath 
As to the depths, they are very unequal, as 20, 30, 35 and 40 fathoms, between 
Red Iſland and the Viol; beyond theſe you have various "depths, as 30, 59, vo, 
and 25 fathotns near St. John's Tflatid. 

The flowing are de moſt known dangers en e ſouth Gs ary 
channel. 05: * * fs nee 1 
SEbs. of Paſſage Ifland, about 1 * - league, there is a thn of 8 which 
are only to be ſcen at . water: they a are ne a quarter n horror Tom 
ce Huth ſde. e, n t een a 

Two leagues and att bf" Els. of the find iſland, there is a ee Black 
ed abby Water, about the ſize of a long · boat; it is about one third of the 
channel from the ſouth ſide: it is fo very ſtecp, that Cloſe to it you are in 17 
fathoms, and a little more weſterly in 30 fathoms. This is by ſome called 
the Elephant, and by others the Buffalo, d nw" als e SWI. 2 
leagues from St. John's Illand. | 

SEZS. of St. John's Ifland' lies a reef of een even with then mia; and 2 
' leagues farther WbS. of theſe, there are others, bearing SW: S. of the ſame 

5 iſland. It alſo bears EbN. 2 leagues from the Elephant, or Buffalo; but there 
is alſo a ſhoal without it, which bears SEbE. from St. John's Iſland; between 
which iſlands and the rocks are ſoundings from 15 to 20, 39, 40, and 50 
fathoms, and then ſhoals ſuddenly to the ſouthward. 

To the weſtward of St. John's is another iſland, which beinky only ſeparated 
from it by a little channel, appears to be the ſame; You may fait along St. 
John's Iſland at half or three-quarters of a league offing: from thence ſteer 
EbN. this will MR _ in MT dn the White Rock and Point 

" Romana, 
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Romania, which two form the mouth of the Straits of Malacca to the caſt- 
ward. 

At the eaſt end of Pulo Panjang, or Sincapour, is ſhoal, 3 Bene 
ſouth-eaſtward, 2 + leagues therefrom, even as far as the mouth of the river 
Joor it is ſteep to, having from 10 to 15 fathoms juſt without it, when Point 
Romania bears Et N. 6 leaguesz St. John's Iſland about the fame diſtance 
WSW. and the eaſternmoſt point of Pulo Panjang NWbN.: 2; leagues, and 
Joor or Johor Hill NE. By keeping about 3 leagues off ſhore;/ in 20 fathoms, 
Point Romania bearing EbN. or a little more northerly, and St. John's Iſland 
WbS. or a little more welterly, you will go far enough without it. 

The extremity of Point Romania is low ; but on this ſide of it riſes a little 
hill, called Barbucet Hill, which in coming from the northward, ſerves for a 
mark to enter the ſtraits. To the eaſtward of Point Romania are ſeveral-large 
rocks above water, encormpaſſed with many others underneath, which together 
form a very dangerous reef for 14 or 2 leagues without all. There is , alſo a 
paſſage between. the continent and this bank; but you ſhould not attempt it, 
even in a ſmall ſhip ; though thoſe who have paſſed through it ſay, there are 
not leſs than 35 fathoms water in it, The ſureſt way then will be to paſs to 
the ſouthward, between this reef and the White Rock, bearing 88E. 8 miles 
off Point Romania. This rock is very ſteep, and covered with bird's dung, 
which makes it look white, and which. you may paſs to the northward, within 
half a league, without any hazard. * on unn m bir nr from 
28, 30, to 35 fathoms. dc ui vat hor. 

The paſſage to: the ſouthwatd, 3 che White, Rock and. the Iſland 
Bintam, or Bintang, is full of rocks; nde, n chice of that e 
northward, which has none. 

From St. John's Ifland to the White Rock, you 8 Ailt er ha / "004 
ſhore, its bottora being very foul. Having paſſed the White Rock, when it 
bears S W. you ſteer NNE. to give a good birth to the bank off Point Romania, 
coming no nearer it than 16 or: 17 fathoms; belides which there, is no danger 
| here, by night or day. | 

The flood tide runs ſtrong into theſe Seaita,; N w. and the ebb longer and 
ſtronger. ENE. in the SW. monſoons, and the contrary. in the other mon- 
ſoons. The time of flowing on full and change days is uncertain in both; 
only in the former it flows neareſt north and ſouth; (or at 12 O clock) but in 


che latter ĩt has a greater dependance on the winds, the flood running in When 
it blows freſh — for 12 hours together. 


The 
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The variation is about 27 north - weſterly nn theſe Kraits 3 nor has 
it varied much for many years. | 

When you have doubled this bank, a NbE. toward. Pulo Aor (or Pulo 

3 which bears NNE; N. 30 leagues from Point Romania. You paſs to 
the eaſtward of Pulo Tingy, an high land, which at this bearing makes in 
a peak, rifing gradually from the caſt coaſt. To the ſouthward of this iſland 
there are ſome ſmall iſlands; and SEbS...3 leagues, there is a rock at the 
water's edge, which you muſt avoid in failing toward Pulo Aor (or Aur), 
This laſt lies about 6 leagues to the E. north-caſtward, of Pulo Tingy ; its 
very high land, making in a ſaddle, and when it bears NE. us two extremities 
appear higher than the middle; but the eaſternmoſt is the higheſt, When it 
bears NW. it hath a difference, the two little hills ſhut in one; Near the 
SE. point is a little iſland covered with coco- trees, and 3 or 4 others on the 
north ſide. This iſland affords water, and ſome refreſhments, Vou may 45 
either off a ſmall ſandy bay to the eaſtward, or another to the N the 
former in the weſtern monſoon, and the other in the eaſtern. 
| Moſt ſhips bound to the Gulf of Siam, after doubling ce bd of Point 
Romania, keep along the Malaye coaſt, in 14 and 15 fathoms ; paſſing to the 
weſtward of Pulo Tingy, and the iſlands to the northward, wing the 
channel, in which there are not leſs than 8 or 9 fathoms. 
The following is an extract from a journal of a very expert pavidatos; who 
failed to the eaſtward of Pulo Tingy, and paſſed to the northward, between 
that and the iſland lying to the NW. thereof, and which wull afford {ome 
knowledge of theſe parts, as far as Pulo Varella, which lies 9 W NI 
from the north point of Pulo Timoan, or Timon. 

June the 17th, 168 2. Sailing from Pedro Branca, or the White Ran we 
ſtood to the eaſtward. 2, or 3 leagues, rather for form's ſake than through 
neceſſity, to double a kink, which the Portugueſe charts make to run out 
a good diſtance from Point Joor (or Point Romania). I faw no likelihood of 
its projecting ſo far out as theſe charts repreſent. I ſtecred north and NbW. 
with a ſteady gale at WSW. to get ſight of Pulo Tingy ; and though the, 
tides were aft us, that did not hinder us from perceiving (about midnight) 
Pulo Tingy, from NNW. and NWbN. of us, and Pulo Aor north, ſo that 
on the 18th day at noon we were a league to the northward of Pulo Tingy ; 
thore I obſerved, in a little bay on the north ſide thereof, ſome banana-trees, 
* and huts. The m—_ off this Po at the above diſtance, | is 14 

| | fathoms, 
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fathoms, ſand and ouze. We ſteered. WNW. and NWbN. to go between 
Pulo Tingy and a large iſland to the north-weſtward, which, when it bore 
NNE, we ſtood to the northward; leaving the iſlands near the ſhore on the 
larboard, and leaving on the ſtarboard this large iſland, which is long and high, 
lying north and ſouth, aud the weſtern ſhore embelliſhed with a border of fine 
white ſand. Throughout this whole track we found 14, 12 8, and 5 fathoms, 
ſand. Abaut a gun · hot from this great iſland, there is a 1 a * but high 
like the firſt. 

Having been ſet off to ſeaward from: the cdattns; ind bing Ho 1 4 
league to the eaſtward of the north part of this iſſand; in ordet᷑ toi get nk 
the land again, we ſteered NNW. and NWbN. fo that on the 19th at noon, 
Pulo Varella, a little iſland, which lies off the continent of Malaya, bore eaſt 3 
leagues of us. In this track we had 10, 8, and 6 fathoms, fand, gravel, and 
ſometimes ouze ; at the ſame time Pulo Timoan bore from SE. to SEbE. about 
11 or 12 leagues. | The land of Malaye, thus far, is low by the ſea ſide, with 
a ſand ſhore and ſome dowus. The winds blow in the day -time, from the SE. 
and in the nights ſhift round to the en ill abou! 10 or 11 0 Wenk in 
the forenoon. 

By this extract you may y Golly: aſh W theſe «lands and tho! main. 
Nevertheleſs, thoſe who fail this way, - ſhould keep a good look-out for ſome 
rocks, laid down in ſome Aub between this wang and the e near the 
water's edge. | . 

To the northeweſtward of Pulo Aor is Ae Pulo Piſung; which, like Pulo 
Aor, appears about 2 leagues long, at this bearing. The channel; between the 
iſlands north of Pulo Aor and the ſouth 1 of the n is. youu 0 leagues 
wide, and free from danger. 1 Ep Baz 

The body of Pulo Timoan bears NNW. of Pulo Pifarig ; 166 2 50 the 
north point of this it is computed 3 leagues to the ſouth point of the other, 
near which is a little iſland, or rock, which muſt be coaſted to the ſouthward, 
when you fail through the channel for the wet rt ot puio Timoan. 

The latitude of the middle of Pulo Timoan, is 216001 N. t is the largeſt of 
all rheſe iſlands, and fo bigh, that the top of it is ſometimes hid by the fogs; 
and there is one mountain terminating in two points, like, the ears of an hare, 
which navigators have therefore called by that name. There is good Hage 
and good water on both the eaſt and weſt coaſts; the dangers are all apparent, 
and the bottom clear: it is ſaid, that this iſland is the moſt plentiful in refreſh- 
rat and very proper to put in at, The moſt conſiderable village is iii the 
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SE. part, at the bottom of a litle fandy bay, where you may 4 in 20 or 22 
1 ſand. 

At which- ever of theſe iſlands you land, you muſt be on your REN | 
kl inhoſpitable diſpoſition of the Malayes, or inhabitants, and not-truſt to their 
fair appearance; this they do but put on, the eaſier to ſurpriſe ſtrangers unawares, 
Ihe ſafeſt way will be, not to ga on ſhore without being well armed; and to 
be careful not to go fat from the fea ſide, but mite e bring Fur ee 
ties you would purchaſe. 

At the NW, end of Pulo 'Tindoan are 3 httle iſtands, between which and 
the great one the channel is very deep, and conſequently ſure; near the 
latter, under ſhelter of theſe little iſlands, there is is very good age in 12 
fathoms. | 

To the PWR of theſe iſlands, about 23 leagues from Pulo Aor, you meet 
with another clufter of iſlands of different ſizes, called the Anambas, which are 
very high; but neither their number, nor their teſpeRive bearings, appear to 
have been known. The ancient charts repreſeut them as a confuſed heap, 
without diſtinguiſhing or giving name to any one of them: the journals of ſome 
navigators, who have fallen in with them, make between them ſeveral paſſages; 
but what they have faid concerning them is not circumſtantial enough to correct 
the old charts by, and make one more accurate. 

Fourteen leagues EbN, from Pulo Aor, there is a little iſtand, or rock, to 
the weſtward of the Anambas. This little iſland is named Domar in a Portugueſe 
chart, drawn in 1687. It is faid to lie pretty near in the fair-way between Pulo 
Aor (or rather Pulo Piſang) and the Anambas. It is as high above water as 
a ſhip” s main- top, and twice the length of 2 large ſhip ; fo that there is no fear 
of it in the day-time ; but you ought to be cautious of it in the night, It lies 
about 6 leagues from the Anambas, and bears about eaſt from Pulo Piſang. 
Pulo Piſang, Pulo Aor, and this rock, have been ſeen at the fame time. Capt. 
Vincent fell in with it by deſign, in July, 1758, and makes it to lie N87*W. 
6 leagues from the weſterumoſt part of the Anambas, | in ſight at ſun- ſet, when 
| he alſo ſaw another iſland, bearing Wes. which he thinks could be no other 

than Pulo Aor. 5 had a good obſervation at noon, he makes the latitude 
of Pulo Domar 22 43 N. and about 8 or 10 W. from Pulo Taya, by his run 
from thence ; though he ſuppoſes he may have been ſet lomewhat to the ealt- 
ward by the current, as is uſual at that ſeaſon. _ 

To the north*caſtward of the Anambas, there is another cluſter of aid like 


the laſt, called the Natunas, which are as lictle known as n others. 1 
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If you are coming from the'Gulf of Siam, Mall, or or 711 the eaſtern 
moi ſoons, and are bound through the Straits of Malacea, Pr have paſſed 
Pulo Aor, ſteer Sb W. in 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathoms, black, f "mud, inter- 
mixed with ſome fine fand ; but take care of the Sunken Rock i in che fair- 
way. On approaching the reef off Point Romania, when i in 16 fathoms vou 
can ſee that point, and the low land near it © come ho nearer the reef than 15 
fathoms, till Barbucet Hill bears WbN. or W. and Bintam Hill SbWzW. ant 
the White Rock SWbS, 2 or 3 leagues; then 3 yOu may round it, Nicering S8. 
and SWbS. to SW, as far as w ; leaving the White Rock on the larboard 
hand, off which the depth it to 20 and 3 fathoms. © 

At the entrance of the ſtrait, the tides run in and out With * 795 
but in the north - eaſt monſoon, ſtronger and longer, even at the tate of 3 or 
4 leagues in an hour, running thus 12 or 14 hours without ceaſitig in che 
ſpring their courſe i is ſo irregular, that no certain "lp can de given CONCET 
them. | 
If coming from the northward Gs a ftrong gale of wind, and you think 
you cannot enter the ſtrait before night, it is better to 43 at Puſo' Aor, and 
weigh from thence ſo as to be able to reach the ſtrait, and get in by day-light. 
You muſt, at this ſealon, H off a little ſandy bay, on the weſt fide of the 
iſland, in 25 fathoms, the extremities of the iſland” from NNW. te ESB. 
When you fail from this place, you Tteer; at firſt; due ſoath"t6"avoid the 
rock, which lies 3 leagues SEbS. off Puls Tingy then SbW. and for che reſt 
conform to the directions already given. en TEES ae et ed 155; 

From the White Rock or its offing, you | ſteer weſt to Job? River then 
Wbs. to the ſouth point of St. John's Hand, on which are ſeveral tall trees, and 
a ſmall iſland on the ſouth fide; In this track you muſt take heed of a bank, 
which projets from Pulo Panjang. There is no danger by keeping in 8 or 
20 fathoms; but let not the fear of approaching it induce" you to take the 
latboard, or ſouth: fide ; there the dangers are more that to the north wurd. 

Having paſſed St. John's Iſland, if you have not wind enough, or the tide 
proves contrary, to get through Governor's Straits, you may Y about a fkeague 
SW; W. of St. John's Iſland, in 18 or 19 fathoms. A little more ſoutherly 
there are alſo other proper depths ; ; bur Wa even bs foul, nds it i nav 
adviſeable to 45 there. {-1 

From this place, ſteer WbS. cownld the iNand called the Vol, at ub 
point of Paſſage or Barn Iſland; and having paſſed it, ſteer NW. or a little 
more northerly, if the tides tet upon Tree Iſland: when you are paſt that, 
Ddd 2 ſteer 
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ſteer WNW. for the channel, formed on the SW. by the Little Carimon, and 
on the NE. by Pulo Cocops and Tanjong: Bouro. This paſſage is 1 ſafe, 
though the depths are irregular, from 16 to 24 fathoms. 335 
| Ir is generally better to keep on the NE. ſide than mid-channel, becauſe the 
tides that come out of the Old Strait of Sincapour ſet to "the ſouthward ; 
obſerve 1 which bp they. daun in order 12 guard againſt them accord- 
in | | 
72 is about 6 leagues f from Palo Cees to WERE Piſang, 3 uſt ſhould 
be coaſted at about. a mile diſtance along the foot of the bank which ſurrounds 
it. From thence the courſe-i is NW. Regard the bank lying WSW. of this 
iſland, and give a good birth to that off Formoſa River; which being paſſed, 
fail cloſe urid. the 1 of the Water Wands, and r N DN. for 
the Road of Malacca... | 1 


ec club Ji Hiller ; DinzeTions 0 ae ings the 
; * \ STRAITS of Da rox. 1 


0 Wben 55 Abo nd the Little Carimon, keep a * 10 e 
till you have the opening fair between the great Carimon and Sabone ; then 
haul in 7 or 8 fathoms, and keep that depth on the ſtarboard ſhore, and this 
will carry you clear of Middle-borough Ground (if there be any ſuch thing) 
being informed by a Dutch commander that it lies near the Two Twins. When 
theſe bear RN. they will be apen to you and when they bœar NEbE. they 
will be ſhut in behind a bluff round iſland, Which is of a reddiſh colour near 
the water; then you may keep mid- channel. 1 10 7e l d e 
When you firſt. open the Twäns, you will ſee a dual idaad wüll 8 a tree or 
two on it, between the Twins and the Bluff Iſland 2 but it lies without them 
conſiderably, as you will perceive it in te down oo fta nr 
this is hat is laid, down for the ſhoal., 20 1: 1700 1 
From the aforeſaid iſlands arten e e down the PRAR about $bE. 
or SbEzE. (having reſpect to the tides, which ſet ſtrong and very uncertain). 
You: wall deepety your water to 12, 13, or 14 fathoms; and as you run on, 
you will ſee the opening bet weg the north and the ſouth Dryon, beginning to 
open Ibs. ſouthward from you W den the opening bears eaſt, you will bring 
a round iſland between you and the gap: and when it is on your larboard beam 
about three quarters of a mile, you will have another iſland on your ſtarboard 


beam, « RAFAL A miles, and iu 20 fathoms. This is the narroweſt 
part. 3 5 Berth 
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From this opening, you keep neareſt the larboard ſhore; and about 3 miles 
SSE. from the iſland you paſſed, on the larboard beam, is another; this you 
muſt give about a mule's hirth, becauſe of the foul ground about it. As you 
round this iſland, you will * the e 2 * Three Brothers bearing 
SEbE. 

When round this iQland, you Wi up ESE. 5 EbS. 3 the fouth 
Dryon on the larboard fide, and a large iſland with high land on it on the ſtar- 
board ſide. This part is about 5 miles over, and 17 or 18 fathoms all through, 
till you bring the ſouthernmoſt part of the ſouth Dryon, NEbN. or NNE. and 


the eaſternmoſt of the Three Brothers SES. and then your water ſhoals gradually 
to 13 or 12 fathoms. 


Off the ſouthernmoſt part of the oth Deyn, cloſe i in ſhore, lie three ſmall 
iſlands, and a ſhoal without them ; therefore come no nearer than a mile to the 
iſlands, the weſternmoſt of which makes like a tomb-ſtone. | 

There is a paſſage between the Three Brothers, but it may not be very fafe ; 
therefore, if the wind and tide will permit, it is ſafeſt to go round the eaſtern- 
moſt, and you will find regular ſoundings of 12 and 13 fathoms, mud. 

From hence ſhape your courſe for the Calentagas, which lie north and ſouth 


about 13 leagues in length, in ſoundings from 1 to 30 fathoms, mud. Here 
are ſtrong tides, therefore it is beſt to 4 in the night. 


When the Calentagas bear ſouth, 5 or 6 leagues, you have 13 Glas mud. 
When you bring the northernmoſt to bear SEbS. 4 miles, you have only 9g or 
7 fathoms, hard ground: this is taken to be the end of the ſand, that runs off 
from Tanjong-baflo Point; for hauling in toward the iflands, the ground has 
been found, ſometimes hard, and ſometimes ſoft! They have been rounded 
from 7 to q, and from 9 to 7 fathoms, moſtly hard ground; and when they 
bore NNE N. all in one, 5 miles, had 7 fathoms, foft mud, and afterward 
hard ground. The ſouthernmoſt bearing NW: W. 2 leagues, had 9 fathoms, 
mud, and the iſlands all open again. When it bears NNW. 4 leigues and 11 
fathoms, mud, you will fee Pulo Barella ESE. 3 or 8 leagues. Fr you go to 
the weſtward of theſe iſlands; there you will meet with 10 fathoms, mud, all 
through, and no danger, keeping neareſt the iflands on the eaſt fide of you, to 
avoid two ſunken rocks, . which lie about a league off the Two Brothers. There 
are ſeveral rocks about tacſe iſlands ; but none far off, that are on, except 
the above two. | 

Pulo Barella lies SE. 11 or 12 leagues from the ſouthernmoſt of the Two 
Brothers; for which ſhape your court, leaving it on your larboard ſide, about 


3 miles 
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3 miles in 9 or 10 fathoms ; and if you find hard ground, haul in for Tatjoon.. 
boon Point; but do not go under 5; fathoms water, there being off it very hard 
fand, and ſteep to. When you bring the ſand point weſt, haul in 7 fathoms, 
and- go not without that depth, till you round Babacarang Point. 


CCXC. Drazorions or SAILING from- Puro Trmoan 10 San in the 
| Wes rex Moxsoons. 


| The ſituation of the places, and the winds which. vow from . SW. to W, 
throughout the Gulf of Siam, at this ſeaſon, prove the neceſlity of keeping 
along the weſtern coaſt, in order to ſave your paſſage, or at leaſt to render it 
leſs tedious and hazardous; therefore, if you ſail without Pulo Timoan, from 
its north point ſteer NNW. to make the Coaſt of 2 and then ſail along 
ſhore, in what depth you pleaſe ; for it is every where ſafe, the land high, and 
bordered with a ſandy beach. 

Pulo Varella bears NW. 9 leagues. of the north point of Pulo Timoan ; it is 
| properly only. a large rock; but in paſſing it to the eaſtward, take care of a rock 
under water, about 5 miles NEbN. off this ifland. . 

If you! continue the before- mentioned courſe, you will ſee Pulo Capas, in 
Jatitude 4? 57 N. 7 leagues from the Malaye Coaſt, and 39 leagues NNWIN. 
of Pulo Timoan. This iſland is high, and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues. You 
may paſs on eicher ſide of it, in 20 or 25 fathoms. If you go without all, you 
muſt take care of a reef, which projects about half a league from its north 
point; this is the only danger about it. 

The Ridang Iſlands lie NWbN. of Pulo Capas, the ſouth· eaſternmoſt being 
about 10 leagues therefrom. They are high, many of them extending about 16 

leagues NW. and SE. along the coaſt; and though they form a channel on 


that fide, the beſt way is to pas without all, at half a league diſtance, in 25 or 
30 fathoms. 


To fail between theſe ilinds and the continent, as ſoon as you have doubled 
Pulo Capas, you will ſee, along the coaſt, a long barren iſland in latitude 5? 
15/N. You fail along the eaſt eoaſt thereof, and from thence through an exceeding 
ſmall, experienced channel, between the two fouth-weſternmoſt iſlands of this 
archivgilige* that to the NE. is high and round, with ſeveral ſandy bays. In 
this narrow paſſage you have 9, 10, 11, and 14 fathoms water. The following 


extract from a journal will better inform you of the neceſſary precautions for 
paſſing between theſe iſlands. - | 


The 
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The 21ſt of June we lay off a long and barren iſland, in latitude 5? 15N, 
The charts lay down a bank along this coaſt ; nothing of it, nor any ſign 
thereof; we had ſoundings from 22 to 18 fathoms. About 8 P. M. we paſſed 
between the two ſouth-weſternmoft Hands. of Pulo Ridang, in 9, 10, 11, and 

14 fathoms, ſteering NWbN. they are about two cables length apart. From 
thence ſtood N NW. and ſometimes north, leaving on the right hand the other 
iſlands, where the depth is found from 14 to 25 fathotns, from that on the 
ſtarboard, to another long one which lies on the larboard, having 22 fathoms 
dloſe to it. NW. of this iſland there are two larger ones, and NW. of them 
30r 4 little iſlands, among which is one much higher than the reſt, making 
like a ſugar-loaf. That neareſt the continent is rocky, and bluff to the 
northward the north-weſternmoſt has a rocky point, projecting a quarter of a 
lea 

in this cluſter, or archipelago, are reckoned 13 or 14 iflands; among the 
reſt, Pulo Ridarigj which is large and bigh. The northernmoſt of the other 
two (between which we paſſed) is high, round, and has ſome ſtrands. of ſand. 
There are 9 or 10 other iſlands to the north-weſtward, 5.or 6 leagues from Pulo 
Ridang ; 3 of which are large, and 4 others ſmall. Coming from the ſouthward 
you leave them on the larboard, to prevent entangling yourſelf between them 
and the continent, as there are ſome dangers which may be ſeen off theſe iſlands. 
Half a league beyond theſe is the low land of Malaye. _. 

The 23d at noon, obſerved in latitude 6? 1o'N. This coaſt trenches SE. 
and NW, a little to the ſouthward ; northward it is low, and forms little bays: : 
the depth, from theſe iſlands to within about 2 leagues of the land, is from 18 
0 15 and 10 fathoms. At night you haue land breezes, and in the day- time the 
ſqualls are pretty ſtrong. 

The 24th at noon, the latitude obſerved was s 62 36 N. 'F rom hence we 
firſt ſaw the land about Cape Patani. All this coaſt is low near the fea fide z 
but in land are high mountains, winding with the ſhore, which is very 
full of bays. You have here 20 and 24 fathoms, mud. Thus far from the 
journal, 

If you fail without the Ridang lands, after paſſing the latitude of the nor- 
therumoſt, haul in for the continent, which from latitude 6? 3o'N. to Cape 
Patani, in latitude 9? 4'N. ſtrefches to the north-wellward. This coaſt, as 
appears from the ex! 40 above-mentioned, n ſeveral e is Ly toward 
the ſhore, and hilly in the country. | 


About 
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About 14 leagues off Cape Patani lies Pulo Lozin. The n in the weſtern 
monſoon require you to keep in fight of the Malaye coat rather than this laſt, 
Beyond Cape Patani the coaſt forms a great bay, very ſhallow, off which it 
generally blows very freſh, _ 

When you are about 4 or 5 leagues to the UN TITS of Cape Patani, ſhape 
your courſe for the Iſland Tantalam, which you may coaſt in 12 or 14 fathoms. 


The north point of this iſland forms the eaſt ſide of Ligor Bay. 


Pulo Cara, or the Iflands of Cara (being three in number), lie north * 
ſouth, in latitude 8? 30 N. about 5; leagues to the eaſtward of the north point 
of the Iſland Tantalam. The northeramoſt, and largeſt, has on the SW. fide 
a ſandy bay, in which (ſome navigators affirm) is, to be found freſh water, 
deſcending from the top of the iſland to this bay. The ſouthernmoſt is only a 
large rock, which appears white, coming from the ſouthward. On the ſame 
ſide, about two cables length from its | amend there is a fag rock, near the 
ſurface of the water. | 

The paſſage between theſe iſlands and * continent is N good, having 
from 14 to 18 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. After you have paſſed "oy 
ſteer NNW. toward Pulo Carnom, diſtance therefrom 32 leagues on this point 
of the compaſs, in ſoundings of 20 and 18 fathomg. Before. you get the 
length of Pulo Carnom you will ſee, to the weſtward, near the coaſt, a conſi- 
derable cluſter of iſlands and rocks, called the Larchin Iſlands : to the caſtward 
of theſe there is an high land, called by ſome Point Lornont, | 

Pulo Carnom, at firſt fight, ſeems to form two iflands, by means of two 
mountains, ſeparated by a valley, which is not perceptible above 4 or 5 leagues 
diſtance. This ifland may be coaſted as near as you pleaſe, Arb no leſs than 
10 or 12 fathoms a league off ſnore. 

To the NWbN. are two iflands, of about the ſame height as Pulo Catnom: 
che ſirſt is called Sancory ; the other, near the continent, is called Barda, or 
Pardia. The former is but 7 leagues from Pulo Carnom, and the latter 7 ! 
le:gazs from Pulo Sancory. You- need not go near them; but from Pulo 
Carnom ſteer north, toward Cin Point, bearing about N; E. 40 leagues. It 


may be ſeen a great diſtance, by means of the Mountains of Penſels, which 


are quite cloſe to it. Juſt at the pitch of this point are two little iflands'; the 
coaſt beyond lies moſily NNE. and SSW. off which there are good ſoundings. 
You may fail along it without fear, till you come near the Road of Pepcty, 
to the ſouthward of which is a bank, which projects about 4 leagues into the 
ſea ; it is neceſſary to keep the lead going, eſpecially as you near it. If you do 
not 
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not ſtop here, after you are paſt the bank, ſteer NEbE. and ENE. 7 leagues, 
to H before Siam Bar, making proper allowance for the tides. 

The iſlands, which form the different mouths of the River Menam, are fo 
low that they can ſcarcely be ſeen 3 leagues off. The chief paſſage is known 
only by the coaſt's beginning here to riſe a little higher, and being more woody. 
The Mage is to the ſouthward, in what depth you pleaſe. 

The city of Juthia, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, is ſituate upon an 
iſland, formed by this river, 16 leagues to the northward of its mouth. 

' Twenty-two leagues SbE. from Siam Bar may be ſeen Cape Liant; it 
bounds on the eaſt fide that part of the gulf which the failors call the Bay of 
Siam. To the northward of this cape are ſeveral iſlands of different ſizes, and 
many other lefler ones to the ſouthward and weſtward. It is affirmed they are 
ſafe, and may be coaſted without danger. 


CCXCI. Dinzcrions for RETusNING from S1am 5 PuLo-T1MOAN, in the 
EASTERN MoNso0Ns. 


To fail from Siam for India, or any other part to the weſtward, you muſt 
wait for the eaſterly monſoon, as the only ſeaſon in which you can undertake 
this voyage. 

The winds begin to vary about the month of b and in October 
the monſoon generally breaks up with violent ſtorms from the SW. quarter, 
which renders the navigation of theſe narrow ſeas rather dangerous; but in 
November the weather is fair and ſettled: then this navigation is become fafe 
and commodious for ſuch voyages as are uſually undertaken at this ſeaſon. The 
currents ſet with the NE. monſoon on the weſt ſide, and againſt it on the eaſt 
ſide of this gulf; and the reverſe during the SW. monſoon. 

When you fail from the road of the Bar, ſhape your courſe to round Cape 
Liant and the iſlands that ſurround it; then ſteer SEbE. to make Pulo Way, 
in latitude 97 55 N. Lou may near . as they are high and ſafe without - 
ſide. 3 

Between Cape Liant and theſe iſlands the ſoundings are mud, from 45 to 35 
fathoms, juſt in ſight of them. If in their latitude you do not ſee them, and 
have ſoundings from 50 to 45 fathoms, it is a ſign that the currents have 
ſet you to the weſtward, as it generally happens in this monſoon; then you 
muſt luff up, and endeavour to fee Pulo Panjang. It is neceflary to fee this 
laſt, although vou have ſeen Pulo Way : then bear away. You have 35 

| Ece ſathoms, 
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fathoms, mud, 5 leagues to the weſtward. This iſland is high, and nn 
with ſeveral little iſlands. It is proper to bring it to bear north, before you 
begin to bear away; then it is neceſſary to ſteer SbE. to get ſight of Pulo 
Timoan. 

It ſometimes happens, that, in croſſing the gulf, one falls in with the Malaye 
' Coaſt ſooner than expected; therefore look out in time. Some navigators give, 
as a ſign of approaching it, ſoundings of coarſe fand ; whereas afar off they 
are mud. This token doth not appear to be certain. The latitude of Pulo 
Capas once paſſed, all the Malaye Coaſt is ſafe, and the decreaſe of the 
depth is a ſufficient caution to prevent your running aſhore there in the night- 
time. 

If, on the contrary, you are in leſs than latitude 5 N. and have 45 fathoms, 
it will then be neceflary to ſtand in with the land, to get into leſs water; thus 
you will not fail to. make Pulo Timoan, and thence Pulo Aor, from whence 
you fail toward the Straits of Malacca; and if you deſign to paſs that way, 
conform to the preceding inſtructions. 


 CCXCU. Dcr i0oNs for SAILING from PULO TiMoan ro Puro Coxpokx, 
in the WESTERN MoONSOONS. 


Pulo Condore bears N262?E. diſtance 125 leagues from Pulo Timoan. Thoſe 
who fail from one to the other muſt not content themſelves with ſhaping 
their courſe according to their ſituation, but muſt be careful to guard againſt 
the currents, which in this monſoon ſet to the eaſtward, and generally cauſe 
ſome difference. Their velocity doth not depend upon the force of the wind, 
as ſeveral pretend; for it hath been obſerved, that with a moderate breeze the 
difference has been as conſiderable as with a ſtrong gale ; and experience inva- 
lidates the opinion of theſe currents and the wind having the fame direction, 
ſince from a S. and SSW. wind you find (contrary to this rule} as great differ- 
ence to the eaſtward, as with the wind at WSW. therefore this opinion muſt 
be falſe. 

In the firſt caſe, where the direction of the wind is the ſame with that of the 
two places, the only difference is, that you make a quicker paſſage than was 
expected; yet this doth not oblige you to take a ſweep more one way than 
another. In this part, it is difficult to ſettle a certain rule concerning the 
direction and ſtrength of the currents; you may, however, be ſure of making 


Pulo Condore, if, failing from Pulo TIS you ſteer NbF. 65 leagues, then 
NNE. 
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NNE, This is the way to prevent the uſual ſet of the currents, and to get 
ſight of this iſland, which may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues in clear weather. 
At 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward, there are 21 or 22 fathoms, tine grey fand 
with ſmall ſhells. 

If you have this depth, in latitude 8? 20'N. without ſeeing it, and, by 
ſtanding N. or NNE. it decreaſes to 17 or 18 fathoms; this will ſhew that 
you are to the weſtward of Pulo Condore : on the other hand, if it increaſes 
to 24, 25, and 26 fathoms, you will find yourſelf to the eaſtward thereof. 

Wbs. 25 miles from Pulo Condore, are two little iſlands, ' or rocks above 
water, called the Two Brothers, about 1 league from each other. The paſſage 
between them and Pulo Condore is clear and ſafe. 


CCXCIIL DiREcT1oONs concerning Puro CoNDORE. 


Pulo Condore is not one iſland only, but ſeveral, near one another. The 
name is derived from two Malaye words; the firſt of which, Pulo, fignifies an 
Iſland in general; and the other, Condore, implies Calabafh : this name was 
given them from the great number of trees here which bear this fruit. They 
are all very high, and covered with trees. Their ſituation, according to the 
obſervation of P. Gaubil, is in latitude 8” 40 N. and 105?E. of Paris, or 107? 
25 E. of London; and they bear SbE. 17 leagues off the mouth of Cambodia 
River, 

Theſe iſlands may be divided into large, middling, and ſmall. The large 
one (which is the only one inhabited) is about 3 leagues in length, and half a 
league is its greateſt breadth : it lies NE. and SW. It is (properly ſpeaking) 
a chain of high mountains, very difficult to paſs, extending from one end to 
the other, and ſeparating the harbour from the great bay where the natives 
dwell. 

The middling one is as mountainous as the largeſt, but not fo high; its 
length is one league, and its breadth half a league. It lies SE. and NW. Its 
advantageous ſituation to the weſtward of the great one, forms, between the 
two, an exceeding good harbour, capable of containing 8 ſhips ; its entrance is 
half a league wide, and the bay is equal to the length of the middling iſland ; 
but ſhips cannot get to the farther end for want of water. Here the great and 
middling iſlands are ſo near, that there is but a narrow paſſage left for boats, 
cauocs, and proces, The tides, at the full and change, flow here NE. and SW, 

Eee 2 or 
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| which. 4 the iſlanders extra& a certain reddiſh roſin, {weet-ſcented, and very 
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or at 3 o'clock, and the ſea riſes and falls 3 feet. The bits ofthe in. 
darken this harbour, and render the air thick and very unwholeſome. 


On the other fide of the hills, at the SE. part of the great ifland, there is a 


very ſpacious bay, at the entrance of which, ſome little iſlands are ſo diſpoſed, 


that they cloſe it up, as it were, half-way; ſo that the Mage would be very 


good and fafe, if the bay was not fo wide, and ſo much expoſed to the winds 
| Which blow in the eaſterly monſoons. Its chief entrance is to the SE. The 


other. two are neither ſo good, nor ſo convenient. Within this bay, upon a 
marſhy and fandy plain, about 3 quarters of a league long, and one quarter 
wide, are diſperſed (here and there) irregularly, the huts or dwellings of the 

inhabitants, to near the number of 40: they are built with bamboos, and covered 
with cajans or graſs of the marſhes. Here may be ſeen the remains of the 
Engliſh fort, which was kept he 5 or 6 years, becauſe they found it of no 


advantage to them. 


Among the little ends, one on the fide of the great * is pretty ho. 
They are not ſo high as the others; and are only ſteep rocks, covered with 
moſs and ſhrubs. 

The land at the foot of the mountains on the great iſland, toward the harbour, 
is but of ſmall extent, uneven, hilly, all covered with trees of an uncommon 


| hardneſs, cloſe and joined together by long and deep roots, and intermixed 


with rocks. The ſoil ſeems, at firſt ſight, to be - blackiſh and fat; but upon 
examination it is found to be only ſand, fattened at top with the decay of dead 
trees and leaves that have fallen. At the great bay it is SHIRE but fine white 
ſand, dry, and of no ſubſtance. 


This iſland produces none of the fruits ſo common in all the other parts of 


India; here is neither rice nor pulſe, only ſome potatoes, ſmall gourds, water- 


melons very bad, and certain little black beans, all in ſmall quantities; for, 
beſides the badneſs of the ſoil, the exceſſive rains prevent their production; 
of this, the manner in which the natives manage their little gardens is a proof. 
They place a bed, 4 inches thick, of prepared earth, upon a hurdle, about 4 
or 5 feet ſquare, ſupported by 4 props, about a foot and an half from the ground: ' 
upon this they ſow chibbols, and mint ; and every time it. rains, they take care 
to make holes in this bed to let the water ſoak through gradually ; but, not- 
withſtanding all their care, theſe never come to great perfection. 

This iſland produces many foreſt-trees, ſome of which are fit to make maſts 
and yards for ſhips : there is alſo a tree that grows very tall and ſtrait, from 


combuſtible, 


wt 
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conibuſtible, called Dammer: SE i ES 
tree, ſomewhat like thoſe made in France in the walls for, holy water ; and 


when they want any, they make a fire near the tree, for half a quarter of an 
hour; dy which means the ſap of the tree, being put in motion, diſtils drop by 


drop into the hole, or trough, which they take care to empty when filled. The - 


iſlanders make uſe of other trees for their proes ; they hollow them out, and 
raiſe their edges with planks, joined with ratan (or ſmall cane). The ſcarcity 


of paſture is the reaſon there are no cattle on the great iſland : there are ſome 


fowls, but they are ſo few their price is exorbitant. The middling iſland hath 
oxen and hogs, ſprung from thoſe left there by the Engliſh ; but from their 
original tameneſs they are become wild, wandering Fenn over hill and 
dale, yet ſcarcely find paſture. _ 

The eaſtern and weſtern monſoons divide the gen dn alas the 
weſtern monſoon bringing rain, the eaſtern fair weather: but this diviſion of 
rainy and dry weather is not ſo equal as that of the monſoons ; for rains continue 
here above a month after the ſetting-in of the eaſterly winds, which is generally 
about the middle of October: fo that the rainy ſeaſon, which begins in April, 
laſts 8 months ; during which ſcarcely a day paſſes without abundance of rain, 
which, deſcending from the mountains in great torrents, deſtroys and carries 
away all before it. Beſides, the ground, being ſoaked with rain, caſts forth a 
ſtinking and offenſive vapour, which renders the air very pernicious, rotting: 
every thing within ; ſo that you, can at W nor even do any thing 
without doors. 


The dry ſeaſon brings another inoonveniency: the water dries up almoſt | 


every where; the ground, which is only ſand, becomes dry and barren ; and 
the heat of the ſun i is ſo exceſſive, that no. cannot be NG to it without 
danger. 

This iſland bs no ſprings, affording 6 the rain water, which running 


down the mountains among the rotten leaves, wherewith the ground is covered, 


acquires a certain tincture, with an unwholeſome quality; therefore the inha- 
bitants prefer the whitiſh water of their wells to the clear water from the 
mountains. Beſides, theſe are drained in the dry ſeaſon, when they can get 
none but from wells, which muſt be dug where the ground will permit ; but 
theſe places are not frequent, eſpecially on the harbour ſide, though it affords 
ſome ſhelter from the heat at this ſeaſon, 

Hunting can be but little uſed in a country ſo improper, and whoſe only 
game conſiſts in ſome wild pigeons and a ſort of woodcocks. The fea produces 
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here but few ſhells, and fiſh is ſeldom eaten, though very good =d iv 

plenty! becauſe the iſlanders but ſeldom fiſh in rainy weather, and in dry ſeaſons 
fot at all, for fear of the boiſterous wind. 

Piulo Condore abounds in reptiles and inſects, both gendes and hurtful, 
There are alſo numbers of apes; and monſtrous lizards 5 or 6 feet long (which 
deſtroy all the poultry) and ſmall "ones winged, which fly from tree to tree; 
others which hiſs, whoſe ſtin g is mortal; ſnakes of a prodigious ſize and 

: length; other ſmall ones exceeding venemous ; centipeds, ſcorpions, rats, 
and in ſhort an infinite \ variety of inſects, bred by the exceſſive heat; but the 

ants ate the moſt troubleſome of all; fey get into every thing, and & ſoil 
whatever they come at. 5 

The inhabitants of this iſland amount to about 200, including women and 
children. They are fugitives from Cambodia and Cochinchina, whom the love 
of liberty and independency hath brought to this country. Hitherto they have 
enjoyed it peaceably, as envy hath not yet excited in their neighbours, or the 
Europeans, a deſire to moleſt them in their poſſeſſions. Theſe people have 
neither a healthy nor ſtrong look. : they are ſhort, Jean, very ſwarthy, induſ. 
trious juſt enough to ſupply their wants; but exceeding ſlothful, covetous, and 

felfiſh, yet extremely poor. As this country is incapable of ſupplying their 
neceſſities in a ſufficient manner, they fetch from Cambodia and Cochinchina 
| what is requiſite for their ſubſiſtence and cloathing : in exchange they carry 
thither oil, 'tortoiſe ſhell, a pickle made of a ſmall fiſh like an anchovy, and 
flambeaux made of the bark of trees, torn in flips, and dipped in the rofin or 
dammer before-mentioned; which they bind in a+ caſe of the leaves of a wild 
plant, common enough in this iſland. 

The Engliſh ſettled here in the year 1702, when the ſactory of Chuſan, 
on the Coaſt of China, was broke up. They brought with them ſome Macaffar 
ſoldiers, who. were hired to aſſiſt in building a fort, and to be diſcharged at 
the end of 3 years; but the chief not fulfilling his engagement with them, 
they waited an opportunity, and one night murdered all the Engliſh in the 
fort. Thoſe without the fort hearing a noiſe, took the alarm and run to their 
boats, very narrowly eſcaping with their lives (but not without much fatigue, 
hunger, aud thirſt), to the Johore dominions, where they were treated with 


humanity. Some of theſe afterward went to form the ſettlement at Benjar- 
Maſſcen, on the iſland Borneo. 
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CCXCIV. Dix ribusS for SAitinG, in the WesTERLY Monso00Ns, from | 6 
Stam to the River of Cammonia, TON and CurnA, 1 the M HD | v 
of the PanacELs, along the Oo asr of mne erat a 4 
GIN. + 
Sailing from Siam Bar, in the months of Jobe July, and Aoi: you 4 
ftand'comntd che weſt coal of ths gal) and keep along it as far as Cin Point; 5 
from thence ſteer SE. till in the latitude of Pulo Panſang, then daft, to get a 3 
ſight of it. This laſt courſe is not always neceffiry, as the currents, which * 
run to the eaſtward, often ſet you in ſight of Pulo Way and Pulo Panjang | 
ſooner than you are aware of therefore proper precautions muſt be uſed. You . ? 
have 30 fathoms juſt within fight of this iffand(Pulo Panjang) which decreaſes = 
as you cotne near it. But obſerve, that this depth is likewife found! in ax | 5 
other parts of the gulf, out of ſight of the land. % 
As ſoon as you have paſſed Pulo Panjang, the courſe i is SEbE. 23 or 24 - 
leagues to Pulo Uby, fituate exactly at the eaſtern extremity of the Gulf of f 
Siam, in latitude 8? 34N. Its height renders it perceptible at a great diſtance ; 4 


it is overſpread with various mountains and valleys, or hollows like faddtes. 
Coming from the SW. or weſtward, ' theſe hills bearing NE. appear feparate, 
(the ſouthernmoſt is much higher than the reſt, and the northernmoſt ſcems 5 
loweſt) ; but when Pulo Uby bears north, they are in oe. Vou my get 
freſh water on the north ſide of this iſlaud; but the beſt Hage is on the eaſt 
fide, oppoſite a little day; the little iffand at the SE point bearing fouth; © © 

Between Pulo Panjang and Pulo Uby, you have 25, 20. 18 ahd 16 UNI; 
when you get into this laſt depth, you are near Pulo Uby. hr 

Coming from the weſtwerd, when you have 28 or 25 farhorns, you are a 
good way from it. 

It is neceſſary, that the ſhips from Batavia, Bantam, or Malacca, to > 
river of Cambodia, as well as from Siam, ſhould make Pulo Uby, that they 
may be far enough to windward to make advantage of the SW. winds, which 
blow very ſtrong in the months above mentioned; then the currents alfo ſet 
ſo ſtrong to the eaſtward, that if you fall to keward, it will be exceeding diffi- 
eult to regain the coaſt. It is reckoned 40 leagues EZN. from Pulo Uby to 
Pulo Condore, given in the preceding ſeckion. 

If you are bound to Cambodia; after doubling ' Pulo Uby, in 15 or 4] 


fathoms, ſtand to the northward, to make the continent; and when the + 
ſouthernmoſt Hom of the continent (which is low and covered with large trees} 
bears l 


ſea; and nn & ſome 'rocks or iflands near it, it * be coaſted as 
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bears NW. then ſteer EbN. and ENE. keeping in the depth of B or 10 faiticm, 
mud. About 5 leagues off ſhore, there is a bank of fand, with no leſs than 
3 ſathoms: this need not hinder you from continuing your courſe to the 
northward (allowing it a birth if in a large ſhip) as you ſoon after meet with 


better ſoundings, in 5 or 6 fathoms; and you may near the land as far as 4 
fathoms, till oppoſite a river, whoſe banks are planted with trees, higher 
khan on any other part of the coaſt. This river bears WSW. 22 or 23 leagues 


from that of Cambodia. From thence, ſteering NNE, in the above · mentioned 


depth, you will ſee the mouth of another river, from whence the coaſt extends 
 caſtward, as far as that of Cambodia. 


This coaſt is extremely low, and without any articular mark ; > Bak 


vou muſt keep near it, to obſerve its bearing; and as ſoon as you find it vary 


from eaſt, you may be ſure you. are off Cambodia River, at the entrance of 


which you have 5 fathoms. Then you may ſee two points, and an iſland in 


the middle of the channel , and before its mouth two banks, which, with the 
iſland, forms a triple * * the weſtern one is called the River of Baſach (or 
Caſſaba); the ſecond, between the two banks, has 14 or 15 feet water, hard 


fand ; and the eaſtern channel, 18 feet in the height of the ſprings. To go 


between the two banks, you ſteer north and NbW. in order to keep the weſt point 
on board, near which there are 34 and 36 fathoms, where you may ſee two 
little iſlands, which you muſt leave on the ſtarboard, to coaſt the weſtern 


| ſhore, for the ſpace of 48 leagues. Thirty leagues above its mouth, the river 


divides into two branches, one of which is a narrow paſſage, called Mouſſique 
Paſſage, which you leave to the larboard, and fail through that on the * 
keeping always on the weſt. fide, till you front the town. 

The ſhips which fail up this river muſt be well provided with MP! s, 
and hawſers, becauſe they muſt warp above 50 leagues of the way. Still it requires 
the conduct of a {kilful pilot, as abſolutely neceflary to enter it with lafety, 
on account of the annual ſhiftings of the banks which happen in this river. 

The River of Cambodia has many other mouths to the nbrthward 3 beyond 


the aboye-mentioned, the coaſt runs rounding to the NE. as. far as a narrow 


entrance, called the Eaſter Channel; then it trenches NbW. as far as the 
nom Channel, off which lies a little iſland called Crab Iſland. 3 

NNE. of this laſt, in latitude 10? 35 N. is Cape St. James, or Sinkel- 
Jacques; this is an high broken land, which may be ſeen 10'or 11 leagues at 
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cloſe as vou deſire] in 5 er 6 fathom. The conſtbeyoad its ., extending 
NEbE. and forms ſeveral ſandy bays,” wien ewe points, on . us! wa 


downs of and, the land here making i tüllecks e 


. ²˙ — Ball pant" albe 14 x wi" 
the fide! wheredF" ie a ft e e ee 
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upon'which a Portugueſe captain; named Matthew de Brits, was ſhipirrecked ; 


it may be {cen a quarter of u league off, in 14 fithoms, grave and ſhells.” To 
avoid this danger, you muſt come v0/nearcr this And tit 4 leagues; oppoſite to 
three Kittle'white Hills, by the {6d fide." The ware 46 Ktiow-this bal by, 4 
 ſingle'mountain, higheſt at the cal end, and much lower ät the welt end, 
which is peaked; at tlie foot whereof appeats Com Hand, Icke a little round 


hillock. When the higheſt part of this mountain and the hillock appear in oh, 


bearing NbW. the Brito thoat is in the fine drectbt. 


To avoid this Ganger with the' gredtelt certainty, you * wuſt keep int or 
17 fathoms; this will carry you far enough without it. 


| Ships not Pound for the River Cambodia, but only to Tongbla peine % 
are not obliged to make Pulo Uby, nor to approach the coaſt about the mouths 


of that river ; the. foregoing. inſtructions coucern thoſe only who'are bound 

directly chither. It ie ſufficient for others to'ſee Pulo' re ; and from 

thence, whether paſſing on the weſt or caſt fide, ſtand for Cape St. Jarnes, and 

fail along the Coaſt of T e avoid the 

rocks which lis off it 1 . 
From Pulo Condore, wward N you babe mal in 20, * is 

and 1 5 fathoms. 225 er 


Tſland, you e « bak, of 13 Fee of 55 0 
flop. / PTTETTEIO Dann 
Seven Ages NELE. of Matthew de Brito's reef, you ſee Tiger's 8 Ilan, 


or, as it Is called by the Dutch, FRIED wAAg it ig very near a great fandy 


point on the Coaſt of Tſiompa. Coming rom the northward, this point _ 

Tikes an iſland, upon which are ſeveral dhe ſpots ; but the iſland above: men 

tioned being barren and rocky, makes it eaſily diſtinguiſhed from any other n 

The channel between them is not navigable, on account of the fand, banks 

and rocks with which it abourids. Theſe rocks yield a ſtriking ONS of 

2 W in 3 with a ſquare ſteeple in the middle of it. 
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The coaſt lac Com and. rie os great boys ani into 
* ſeveral rivets empty themſel vs. 


Here it was that the Galathea frigate, N to bs French company, 


landed in 1720. It was commanded by M. Le Gac, who was obliged to enter 


this bay, in hopes of finding water and. refreſhments. He ſent his boat aſhore, 
with two officers, to aſk permiſſion of the inhabitants to get ſome freſh water, 


and cheapen proviſions. :/Qn approaching; the ſhore, they Were met by a great 


number of people, offering. to do them ſervice ; ; and they { ſent a proe-to-condu& 


them to the entrance of a fine freſh-water, tiver, in which were many boats 


and ſmall galleys. This was; the only. part of the coaſt where they conld eaſiy 
land.- Another croud of inhabitants preſented themſelves here, who, made a ſign 
far. them to come on ſhare ;. the two officers accordingly landed, having firſt 
ordered che cock · ſwain and crew to wg: for * bow chez came abe 


up the river. 


The chief of the b e conducted Vo officers to a Whigs, upon [the banks 


of this river. About an hour, after, a great number of the natives came, and 


by ſigns demanded the boat's s:crew to deliver, up their arms, which the cock- 
{wain refuſed ; and perceiving one of their principal men ſhew the people (with | 
acclamations of joy) the ſwords of the two officers, which he had taken i into his 
8 noi and e he ſhould be attacked 1 PER: he was about to return on 


Feen 


theſe people to reſtore his two + cog: Juſt as they began to put 772 deſign 
in execution, they ſaw two country boats, but they would not come within 


gun - not; the two officers appearing, the boat was diſpatched to ſpeak. with 


them ; but they were no ſooner within hearing, than the officers called out to 
forbid them to land, deſiring them to conceal their arms ; becauſe upon the 


| leaſt ſtir they ſhould make, theſe people threatened to ſtab them. In fact, 
they were bound, and had each ſtanding by bim, an Indian with a naked 
.creiſe (or poniard) in his hand. They faid, that as ſoon as they landed they 


were plundered, and after a deal of ill uſage, they had made them paſs the 


night! in che ſept, or pillory. After this relation, the e boats returned 
| Fort ſhore. 


The next day they appeared a again, and aid, 7 + the king of the country, 


who had been acquainted with the arrival of Log ſhip, would ſend a miſſionary 


| to 
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to get intelligence from whence it came. Two days after, the dieur Gouge,. a 
native of France, born in Picardy, and a miſſionary, came from the king. He 
came firſt, into this country in che ſquadron of M. de Chaumont, in 1685. 
and had lived there ever ſince. This good eecleſiaſtic deſerves a particular 
commendation ; his ardent zeal to ſerve, ener, and che danger he 
underwent in expoſing himſelf thereby. to the reſentment of the natives, of 
this country, aeg his; changer 96.4 ood. rays and worthy r 
function. ; Rd xl 3k io inen 10 Wintan 27 

The day Glowing th king's ſon arrived at the village, who being. informed 
of the ill uſage ſhewn to the two officers, came to know. the truth thereof; he 
accordingly heard thieir cornplaints, and promiſed to do them juſtice ; but 
required that the captain af the ſhip, or; his ſecond, ſhould come aſhore. 
They thought it improper to refuſe: his 'requeſt 3 therefore M. Grave. de le 
Belliere, ſecond captain, went to him The prince received him honourably, 
and told him that the king, his) father, had ſent him to inform himſelf; of the 
inſults the ſtrangers had received, and to make them a ſuitable reparation. He 
after ward cauſed them all to be conducted to the- houſe of a mandarin, abs a 
dinner was Feet or __ ora was followed, hy a comedy, Ii; are: 
taſte. rt 133 tei te bits : lot La 3 r 

The 45 ended, yl officers: were en le the audience of the prince, 
and to be preſent: at the | puniſhment” of the criminals. They were led in 
with the ſept about their necks, and cauſed to ſit with their backs ta him. 
as unworthy . to face him. Aſter a molt ſevere. reprimand for their ill beha- 
viour, he ſentenced- them to: he fined 59,009, caſhes, or caſh amgunting to 
425 15h. a and to men d 50 e with A: bes. on their 
breech. 

After this c M. Grave had "VER; to read; on 8 Lenin, 
of coming again Leal next day: when. 10 1 to 1 the two A 


boat eee water. RN ; 

M. Grave did not think it proper to ale 1 was. e of * but | 
went on board, and returned the next day to the prince, who received him very 
gracioully,, and invited him and the two, officers. to dine with him: after the 
repaſt, they had another comedy, which was luterrupted by a madoye, or 
courier, from the king, bringing a letter addreſſed to the prince, expteſſing, 
that his Majeſty? s pleaſure was, that the ſhip ould weigh 4 from the road it 
was then in, and go it nad ane in a great river, 8 or 9 leagues further; 

Fffz2 and 


Finz's neu orders: this, however, Was granted, but on condition,” that che 


— 
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and chat being defirous of ſeeing the offers, ho rel that they ſhould be 
brought by land to Feneria, whete he tefided, 1 0 
This letter ſerved the prince for an excuſe from ak ne he hug 
made them the day before. They could even ſcarcely obtain his pennifſion for 
one of the officers to go on board of the ſhip, to acquaint the captain with the 


perſon who went ſhould return the ſame day 3 and that they might not ſuſpeR 


the ſincerity of his Feen he ſent two Nos ſore Hogs, and other 
refreſhtnoats.” OW, 


It is eaſy to perceive, by the belt W! * they: bale chind as tice: the 
Kip; by wanting to have it in a place from whence it could not cafily get away; 
but M. Le Gac was too prudent to be caught in this ſnare 3 he excuſed himſelf, 
under pretenceof contrary winds, and other inconveniencies which he repreſented. 
Without informing the ſhip's company of this, he waited to ſee what they 
would be at; but reſolved not to forſake the two officers till the nets e 
who had facrificed their ſafety to the common cauſe. 

- "Theſe, however, could not ſo eaſily elude Hake hal to me 

wete obliged to ſet out, and underwent inoredible fatigue; but the want of food, 
the exceſſive bad roads; and the inconveniencies of a ſultry climate; were not 
fo intolerable as the eruelty and inſolence of their guides. Theſe wretches uſed 
them ſo barbarouſty, that they were EF be to . to the 
prince, who went along with them. © 

_ After 9 days march, they at laſt arrived at Feet. They were as 
going than was neceſſary; being delayed on divers pretences. They were fre- 


quently conducted out of the right road, and then forced to return ; they led 
them alſo to the ſhore, to communicate leveral Ne or give ——— on 
board „ % 


'On their arrival, Yay went to the deute of the shy! who ſpared no 
paius to accommodate them, and procure them all the help that was in his 
power, even depriving himſelf of his own ſubſiſtence. Several Chriſtians in 
that country came down to viſit them, and Wa them e while 
they continued there. 

The next day the king ſent an officer to tell them he Aefired to'ſee them; 
they went accordingly, accompanied by the miſſionary, and paſſed on horſeback 
over a narrow river, but 10 free deep. They found on the other fide a nume- 
Tous throng, "Naka curioſity to tee JO had 28 thither, From thence 


| 


Ld 
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they Were conducted to the audience chamber. This building had nothing 
extraordinary pleaſing to the eye; it had neither grandeur of architecture, nor 
was it richly ornamented ; it was only an open hall, conſiſting, of two large 
edifices, without partition, ſupported by plain pillars of red wood. | 

The throne whereon the king was placed, had none of the ſplendor and 

magnificence of, the Eaſtern Kings, of which many travellers have given ſuch 
pompous deſcriptions. This was a plain foot-ſtogl, raiſed and covered with a 

behind it was. a china varniſhed ſcreen. The king's dreſs conſiſted 

in a own of black damaſk, laced with gold, intermixed with mother-of-pearl, 
and claſped, and oyer it a ſhawl of very fine callico, edged with a gold fringe, 
upon a narrow gold triming. His crown was of ſcarlet cloth, without 
jewels, and only bordered with a narrow gold lace of Japan. He had alſo 8 
little bulkins on, which none in the FO? beſides . were N 
to wear. 
His body-guard was > a of in men, clothed in red filk, WIT; a turban 
of the ſame colour, each of which-held a fabre, 'whoſe hilt was gilt with gold. 
At his left hand were four mandarin loyes, dreſſed like the king, except the 
bulkins, who had alſo guards. At his right hand ſtood a mandarin of Cochin- 
china, with ſeveral 8 and about 200 officers, all placed according 
to their ſtations. ; 

They placed the Rrangers Py the l at the entrance of the hall. 
The king, after viewing them ſome time, cauſed betel'(a leaf which is chewed 
in the Indies, ſomewhat like our tobacco) to be preſented to them, and ordered 
thoſe about him to ſay he was overjoyed to ſee the French, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity to oblige the ſubjects of a king, whoſe gran or, power, and renown, 
extended to his dominions. Their anſwer, full of acknowledgements for his 
goodneſs, was interpreted to the king ; he expreſſed his gym itn by bowing 
his head, and withdrew with his attendants. ' | 

Soon after, they were introduced to the dining-room, where the king and 
his court were already ſet at table. The French had one prepared for them, 
ſcrved up with the four quarters of a hog, two boiled and two roaſted, ſome fowls, 
and other meats in the country manner. This firſt ſervice was fucceeded by 
the white parts of fowls, minced with ſome fweet-meats; The king ordered 
them ſome of his own drink, which they found good ; After which they were 
preſented with a comedy. 

At the end of the performance, one of the principal mandarins ſent to M. 
Grave to demand of him 30 necunes, which make 420 n piaſtres 
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(amounting to £: 94, 10s. Gedling) ; he alledged that this um was to ſupply 
the ſhip with refreſhments, and that it was 'the cuſtom of that place to pay 
beforehand. . Upon a remonſtrance that this ſum was exorbitant, he reduced 
it to 5 necunes, or 70 piaſtres : but M. Grave faying he was not in a condition 
to ſatisfy him, they permitted him to fend an officer on board the ſhip to fetch 
the money. In the interim, the king ordered them to alk him if he had a 


mind to ſee his palace, which was but a quarter of a league off; he thanked him 


for the honour of his offer, and withdrew with the reſt. 

During theſe feigned courteſies, the mandarins held a council, 3 it 
was reſolved to ſend to Cambodia for a mandarin {killed in military affairs, to 
whom ſhould be given the command of ſeveral galleys, which they deſigned to 
arm, to ſeize the ſhip. For this purpoſe they cauſed ſeveral troops to march 
along the coaſt, who ſhould be ready (at a proper place) to embark for this 
expedition. . Happily fome Chriſtians made a diſcovery of this plot to the mi. 
ſionary, who communicated it to M. Grave, and the captain of the ſhip, on 
board which the miffionary had orders to accompany the officer, who was gone 
to fetch the 70 piaſtres they had agreed for. M. le Gac, upon this advice, was 
at a loſs what meaſures to Eh he firſt thought of weighing +I, but was 
very loth to leave his officers behind; beſides, a ſudden departure would be 


of dangerous conſequence to the Sieur Gouge and the other officers. The 


miſſionary repreſented that they, were liable to be ſtriped of every thing ; that 
even he himſelf would not be ſpared, on ſuppoſition of his being acceſſary to 


to their eſcape; that then, forſaken and wandering about the country, they would 
not only be oppreſſed with miſery, but the malicious and urimerciful populace 


would practiſe a thouſand barbarities upon them, as happened to the crew of a 


Dutch ſhip that was loſt on the coaſt ; nor would their misfortunes have the 


leaſt effect upon this cruel people. 


It may be eaſily imagined what terror this diſcourſe had on a people, who 
were now under the fas apprehenſions. Upon the return of the Sieur Gouge 


and the officer, M. Grave and his companions made new efforts to regain their 
_ liberty. They ſought the prince, with. a view of making ſtrong remonſtrances 


to him on the manner of their proceeding, with reſpect to themſelves, contrary 
to honour and the law of nations. 


The miflionary did not accompany them 
this time, judging it more prudent to wait till he was ſent for; it e 5 


he had wiſhed. 


The prince (Who could not underſtand what they ſaid to him) font for the 


5 Sicur Gouge, who made a pathetic ſpeech in ſupport of their arguments; he 


anſwered 
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anſwered, that the manner in which he had acted with reſpect to them, was 
the reſult of a conſultation between the king, the mandarins, and himſelf; 
that, notwithſtanding their intereſts were dear to him, he deſired to be excuſed 
from ſeeing them again, becauſe he was unwilling to incur the diſpleaſure of the 
mandarins of the council ; he received them with great freedom, cauſed them to 
eat and drink with him, and was - ſo gallagt- as to offer them women; but, 
under the anxiety they laboured, the moſt ſeducing-charms could have no reliſh, 
nor. excite in them an inclination to lewdneſs. 

The fame day, toward evening, the miſſionary received an order from the. 
chief mandarin, to go on board of the ſhip, as from him, to require the 30 
necunes, . Or 420 piaſtres, according to their firſt demand, and to command the 
captain to fail with his crew a league above the mouth of Baria river. Theſe orders 
were very reſolutely given, therefore M. Grave and the two officers ſent a 
letter by him for M. Le Gac, acquainting him therein, that, deſpairing of ever 
eſcaping out of the: hands of theſe barbarians, they deſired he would fail as ſoon 
as he pleaſed, and that they were reſigned to ſuffer all the hardſhips of their 
captivity, M. Le Gac (moved with extreme ſorrow) deſired the Sieur Gouge 
to propoſe to the mandarins the ranſom of his officers for the ſum they required; 
that he would leave them four days to conſider of it, bur at the expiration of 
that time he would fail. 

This propoſal was accordingly made to the mandarin ; he came immediately 
to the village, off which the ſhip lay, to conſult with the other nandarins; 
and at the ſame time cauſed the Sieur Gouge, M. Grave, and the two officers 
to come thither alſo ; buoying up. the three laſt with hopes of being ſent from 
thence on board of their own ſhip : but the miſfipnary learned (by Chriſtians 
well informed), that the mandarin came to this village to give orders to attack 
the ſhip (which he thought well laden with treaſure) 3 ; that his intention was 
to put the prieſt and the three officers each in a ſeparate galley, that, if the 
ſhip ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, or any of his people ſhould be killed, he 
might have an opportunity of ſacrificing them to his revenge. Such was the 
ftuation of theſe poor officers, who ſeemed to have no other viſible end to their 
calamities but certain death. 

They ſet out accordingly, after recommending themſelves to God ; and lay 
the ſame day within a league of the village where this enterpriſe was hatching. 
They found the prince there, whom they ſaluted, and whoſe protection they 
implored; he aſſured them he would aſſiſt at the council, and eſpouſe their 
cauſe there, and endeavour to n the deſigns of the mandarins. M. Grave | 

made 
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made him a preſent of his ſword, imagining he had a mind to it; the prince 
accepted the gift, but defired him not to mention it to the mn becauſe he 
had meaſures to take with them. 

The next day in the morning, a report of one of che ſhip's guns was heard; 
the council ordered M. Grave to be aſked the meaning of this; he atiſwered, 
that it was a ſignal for ſailing. Upon this the mandarins entered into a con- 
ference with them, when (after many debates on both ſides) they agreed to 
what the zealous miſſionary had propoſed a little warmly, even at the hazard 
of his own life ; that the 3 officers ſhould embark in a boat with 8 rowers, 
and that he himſelf ſhould accompany them on board their ſhip, to receive 
the 420 piaſtres, by way of ranſom. They cauſed alſo another boat to go 
with them under pretence of convoy, with 10 or 12 men, armed with fabres aud 
ſpears, which followed the firſt. They arrived near the ſhip at 7 o'clock in 
the evening, when the ſhip's boat put off to receive them, They returned 
the prieſt a thouſand thanks for the care he had employed i in ſuch a trouble. 
ſome affair, and for the happy ſucceſs of his negociation ; accordingly counted 
out to him the 420 piaſtres, and he returned a-ſhore. 

The morning following, the Sieur Gouge came back to the ſhip with a 


meſſage from the mandarins, to deſire them to ſend a boat to fetch ſome buffi- 


loes, hogs, fowls, and other refreſhments, which they offered them. M. Le 
Gac anſwered, that he would receive them if they thought proper to ſend 
them in a boat of their own; but for his part he was not in a humour to truſt 
again to their caprice, Shes his boat, or any of his men. The miſſionary 
commended his anſwer ; and having received repeated marks of his friendſhip, 
he took his leave. The ſhip directly ſet fail for Pulo Condore, where it was 
ordered to touch before it went to China. The detainer of the officers had 
prolonged them 30 days on the Coaſt of Tſiompa. | 
(In the Arabian Gulf, the Severn, Captain Collier, 1745, met with much 
the ſame treatment, and at laſt was forced to pay upward of 500 dollars to the 
Sultan for what he called Mage duty, before he got releaſed ; befides his 
detaining a cheſt of treaſure for eſcorting 4 others through his dominions to 
thoſe of Mocha, in the Red Sea; which, to give him his due, was pretty 
honeſt, conſidering he had all 5 in his power; though, in fact, the $90 dollars 
were paid for this very conſideration), 
This relation is inſerted here, in order to give an idea, of the . of 
the inhabitants of this coaſt. Thoſe who pave hitherto imagined they might 
eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh advantageous ſettlements here, have been unacquainted, or greatly 
miſinformed of the temper of theſe people; and the ſhips that approach this 
place may hence be adviſed to take proper methods to avoid putting in here. 
M. Grave, who ſent the company this relation, whereof this is but an extract 
hath deſcribed therein the lives and manners of the natives, fo far as he had 
time to inform himſelf thereof during his ſtay there. Perhaps it may not be 
diſagreeable to recount what he ſays of them. 

The Cochinchineſe and Loyes are two diſtin — The, I came 
out of China at the time of its conqueſt by the Tarters, and reſemble the 
Chineſe in their features, their beards, and their dreſo, excepting that they do 
not eut off their hair, which the modern Chineſe, liviug under the Tartar 
government, are obliged to do; and at Batavia they pay a tax of a dollar per 
month for the indulgence, They wear in their ceremonies a long black gown, 
like our lawyers. They value themſelves much above other nations, and 
think themſelves more learned and ingenious, though they have a very thallow 
capacity, ſince they are abſolutely ignorant of trade, or even huſbandry, and 
conſequently very poor. Their ſtrength only conſiſts in ſome galleys, each 
armed with only 40 or 45 men, two ſmall. cannon, with muſkets, pikes, ſabres, 
and ſagayes, which they uſe very ſkilfully. Their officers wear a robe of black 
filk, open at the ſides, with a horſe-hair cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and a 
tail behind. The ſoldiers have their fleeyes ſomething lefs ; and their cap is 
of a buffalo's hide, like a helmet, which is ſaid to be ſabre- proof. 

The Loyes are natives of the kingdom of Tſiompa, who maintained a long 
war againſt the Cochinchineſe; but are at length become tributary, by a treaty 
of peace concluded between them, about the beginning of this century. The 
conditions were, that the king of Tſiompa ſhould poſſeſs his dominions in 
tranquility, but that he ſhould. pay homage to the king of Cochinchina ; a 
mandarin of which kingdom. was to hold the ſecond place at the royal council 
of Tfompa, where nothing could be decided without his content. 

The Loyes ate large, nervous, and better made than the Cochinchineſe. 
They are of 4 reddiſh complexion ; their noſe is flattiſh; ; they have long and 
black hair, little whiſkers, and a ſinall beard upon their chin. Their dreſs is 
a long frock and a pair of callico drawers, over which they wear a white gar- 
ment in form of a petticoat, with a gold and filk fringe, according to the 
circumſtances of the perſon. The king's guard and mandarins are clothed 
differently from thoſe of Cochinchineſe, inſtead of the black robe, a white 
cabiye, with a turban; the officers. wear them a little longer than the ſoldiers, 
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The character of theſe people is very different from that of the. otherh: theſe 
are more humane and more -affable to ſtrahgers, 'more laborious,” and richer, 
though not ſo ſtrong by land as the Cochinchineſe, whoſe,number is greater; 
yet by ſea the Loyes have the advantage, their galleys being better built. Their 
boats are in form of e and mw” _ 0" RR Rs each 
great quantities 0412 eee 

There are among them a caſt or ſect, 5 domes which Re wg 
tains, and are employed at hard labour, like ſlaves, and wear _ a al piece 
12 linen to cover their nakedneſs. 

Both nations have nearly the ſame laws. hey arid great een, from 
"wh king's mandarins, and thoſe in office, to the loweſt claſs of people; but 
though policy and hw are cried up here, equity and right are excluded. They 
are puniſhed for the leaſt offence. The common people cannot keep their money 
to themſelves ; thoſe on whom any is found are condemned, by the mandarin 
of the place, to be fined, or receive a ſevere baſtinado. Their money is copper, 
of the bigneſs. of a French liard, and is called caſh; 100 of them go to an 
amarade, which is valued at 30 French ſols, or 4d. 7 ſterling. The office of 
mandarin is granted to him who preſents the greateſt ſum to'the king, and the 
larger the ſum the greater the dignity he has beſtowed upon him: but in this 
they differ, that the Loye mandarins (where they are not rich enough to ſatisfy 
their exactions) have alone the privilege of borrowing money, on great intereſt, 
of the king's wives, who eſteem this method of commerce, it being all their 
revenue; whence each of theſe chiefs gets the moſt he can in his Gong, 
and the ſubjects are never the better for it. 

Religion is free in this country, as in China; thofe that prevail moſt ate 
Mahometaniſm, and the laws of Confucius. Idolatry is likewiſe practiſed here; 
ſome worſhipping animals, others the ſun, the moon, and the ftars, or the 
firmament. One thing extraordinary is, that 'the Mahometans eat pork, and 
_ prot] itute their wives, except their lawful or firſt wife, whom they cannot put 
away without having detected her of adultery. The marriages are performed 
without ceremony, and with very little trouble; the conſent of the parties is 
ſufficient; and after it is over, they chew betel together. Tn general they live 
on nothing but rice and dried fiſh, and even that half rotten ; bt they drink 
a great deal of parjar arrack, and ate frequently drunk. | 

The wüthern parts of this country produce a little cotton, indigo, and bad 


ſilk; ſo that the inhabitants have no trade but among 1 of Which 
Biking makes the moſt conſiderable por 
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On che north coaſt, the Chineſe ſend n ſhips yearly, laden with tea, 
the worſt ſort of ſilk, china- ware, and other commodities of the oountry; they 
take in exchange gold, which is of - greater eſteem than that of China; they 
prize alſo a ſweet-ſcented ſort of wood, which grows upon this coaſt, to burn 
on the tombs of their relations, and to honour : theit pouſas and images. This 
commerce was interrupted about 25 years ago, by the ill behaviour of theſe 
people to the Chineſe, - whoſe ſhips they plundered and burnt, and refuſed to 
make thern reparation. From that time they have been cautious of trading 
thither; and the Loyes have impoſed new laws of Mage. which muſt be paid 
before they can traffic ; nke wife their mandarins, on pretence of meaſuring 
the ſhips, furnmage the - officers cabins; &c. and take away what they think 
proper. Theſe impoſitions are too flagrant to think of carrying on any trade 
with them; for if they uſe their neighbours in this manner, what are Europeans 
to expect ? a people Te: unknown to > then and n e never Fo . 
by chances | | i alt | | 
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Forty den miles SE. of Tiger Iſland, in latitude 10? 3zN. lies Pulo Cecir, 
ſurnamed de Mer, or of the ſon; to diſtinguiſh it from the other Cecir near 
ſhore, and 8 leagues diſtant: from the ſaid Tiger Iſland. Cecir de Mer lies NE. 
and SWe about 2 leagues in length; the land is dry and barren, of a yellowiſh- 
colour; the middle riſes in a mountain, and to the ſouthward of it are ſeveral 
hillocks. About three quarters of a league from the NW. point there is a large 
rock, and within gun-ſhot of the NE. point a little ifland, whoſe foil is reddiſh. 
It is ſutrounded with rocks, both above and under water; and a fand-bank 
reaches from theſe rocks to the little iſland. The 17th of . 1738, Mr. 
Herbert, in the ſhip Prince de Conti, after obſerving in latitude 10? 58 N. and 
ſteering a league and a half SW. ſaw the Coaſt of Tfompa bearing NW. and 
afterwards Pulo Cecir de Mer SSW. Having ſeen theſe lands, the night pre- 
vented them from paſſing the bank of the Court of Holland: they therefore 
ſtood off and on with an eaſy. fail all night, waiting for day- light to paſs the 
danger; ſounded 38 fathoms, grey ſand, and ſteering about NW. at midnight, 
ſounded 25 fathoms, rocky ground, and Jed, fearing the currents might 
drive them upon the ſhoal. At day- break they were upon its north edge, from 
whence Pulo Cecir de Mer bore SE. 7 or 8 leagues diſtance. Weighing from 
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this place, they neared the Gon Fan enen een eeted 
toward Pulo Condore. . aten 500b˙ | 

Half way between Tiger Iſland and Pals Cecit de Mer, lies this bank of the 
Court of Holland, whoſe ſhoaleſt part, according to report; Hath but 4 fame 


Water. The ſhip Prince de Conti ed cloſe to it in 25 fathorns, ſmall ſtotes-; 
from thence, having ſeen and ſtood toward Pulo Cecir de Mer, found that the. 
notth part thereof bears NNW. off this'ifland. Ships from the northwatd or 
ſouth ward may avoid this bank, by failing along Pulo Cecir de Mer, at 2 
leagues diſtance, and in à fine channel, like that between this bank and the 
"Coaſt of Fſiompa, where you have 23 or 24 fathoms, ſand mixed with ſmall 
ſtones. This bank, it is Judged, ge 1 of a Ws ir men and 
found free from dangers. Art r „ 

ENE. of Pulo Cecir de Merz Aiſlancs 0 FRY n an iſland, with 
two leſſer ones, which ſome navigators call the Three Brothers. It is of a 

middling height, and from the ſouth point thereof projects a reef. 

(The ſhip L'Argonaute, in 1730, returning from China, made the northern- 

- moſt iſland, bearing from NW. to WN. diſtance about 5 leagues. It appeared 
(eſpecially in the middle) of a height that 1 be ſeen 10 leagues at ſea. He 
obſerved, at the ſame time, in latitude 112 FN. from which it may be con- 
cluded, that this iſland lies in latitude 11? 10'N. From hence he ſteered firſt 
SW. then SWbS: and at a quarter after 4 o'clock, ſaw the other iſland bearing 
WSW. diſtance 5 leagues ; and at three quarters after 5, it bore from WS. to 
WSW W. 3 bf 4 leagues. This laſt appeared low, even, aud had on its 
north point two Hills, which he took: for iſlands at a diſtanſe. 

By working the ſhip* s run, this iſland lies SW. of the former, diſtance above 
15 or 16 ledges ; this journal makes no mention of the foul ground between 
theſe iſlands. By their run from theſe toward Pulo Condore, it is evident that 
theſe iſlands are the ſame, which are commonly « open Rabo de Lacra. 

NE. 15 leagues from this laſt, in latitude 112 10˙N. there is a ſmall iſland, a 
Ittle higher. All the old charts draw from one A the other a dotted line, to 
repreſent the ridge of a bank, which ſeems to indicate that the bottom between 
theſe two lard. is dangerous. The Portugueſe call tris bank and woes iſlands 
Rabo de Lacra, or the Scorpion's Tail. 

Ten leagues ſouth of the Three Brothers are two othien little iNands, 104 a 
great rock above water, which the Engliſh call John Carwicks, and the Portu- 

gliefe Pulo Sapata, from a reſemblanee the eaſternmoſt iſland: has thereto, at 
certain bearings. The bearings and diftances of the Three Brothers with Pulo 
Sapata, 
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| Shpata, were taken by the Sigur Bern, in a voyage to Manilla, 1724. He faw; 
Pulo- Sapata, paſſed to the weſtward of the little iſland, fituate WNW. of that 
in the ſhape. of a ſhoe, and when it bore ſouth, about 2 leagues, he faw the 
Three Brothers bearing NNE. upon which he ſtood. toward them. It lies in 
latitude 92 88 N. Almoſt all the ſhips bound to China, the Phillipines, or Japan, 
after Pulo Condore, endeavour to make Pulo Sapata, to ſhape their courſe with 
greater certainty; and avoid the rock of Andrade, which moſt navigators place 
at the diſtance of 18 leagues EbN. from Pulo Sapata. ? 
SSE. of Pulo Sapata lies the bank of Mildeburg or Middlebourg ; it extends 
only a quarter of a league in length, from E. to W. according to the journal of a 
navigator who ſaw it returning from Manilla; be faw the ſea break there, and 
found 7 fathoms water on its weſternmoſt point. 
The Paracels is a great rocky bank, extending from N. to 8. off the Coaft of 
Cochinchina, according to moſt charts, 92 leagues in length, from latitude 12? 
10 N. to latitude 162.45/N. and 20 leagues in breadth. We have been informed, 
within theſe few years, that this ſpace is filled with ſeveral iſlands of different 
— fizes, with ſand banks and rocks in many parts of it. 


CCXCVI. Dinscrioxs concerning the Co As of T'S10MrPA and Wenn 
CHINA, ; 


Eight lager ENE. of Tiger Iland hes Pulo Cecir de Terre, about 5 Miles 
off the high Cape Cecir: it is low — and ſurrounded with rocks both 


above and under water. 

Between Tiger Ifland/ and Pulo Cecir de Terre there. is a large bay, which 
extends NNE. about 44 leagues, as far as Boden River. This would be a good 
place for refreſhments, if the people were of a more ſocial diſpoſition. At the 


ſouth-weſt point of this bay, and about 5 miles to the northward of Sandy Point, 
there is freſh water. 


When Cecir Bay bears Wb N; N. 6 or 7 leagues, you may ſec to the north- 
ward, two or three little hills, like ſugar loaves, and on the ſouth fide a long 
ledge of ſand, which reaches, as it were, along the coaſt to the Sandy Point; 
theſe marks make this bay ealily known from the others, 

Near Cape Cecir there is a dangerous reef, called Breda's Shoal, ꝑrojecting out 
from Pulo Cecir de Terre. To avoid it, you muſt paſs 3 leagues without this 
- iſland; for nearer the water ſhoals, and the bottom grows foul. 

Berwonk the bank of the Court of Holland and that of Matthew de Brito, 
you have 20 and 22 fathoms, at 45 leagues off ſhore. if thence you ſtir 

NE. 
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NE. and NEbN. you have but 15 and 12 fathoms; ſand mixed with ſmall . 
' ſtones; then Tiger Iſland bears NW. If the courſe be continued, the depth 

increaſes" again to 18 fathoms off Cecir Bay, and gradually to 24 about 
3 leagues off Pulo ON de Terre; e ſand, and en ſtony 
foundings. 

If you fail 12 league of ſhore, within the bank of Matthew hs Brito, you 
have 9 and 10 fathoms, as far as Tiger Ifland ; and from thence to Pulo Cecir 
its deepens preſently from 10 to 14 and 15 fathoms ; then it ſhoals again (if you 
continue to fail along ſhore) to 10 9, and 8 fathoms; and within Cecir Bay, 
to 6 fathoms. 

Padaran Bay lies in latitude 11? 25 N. about 10 or 11 leagues to the north- 
5 ee of Pulo Cecir de Terre; and further on, in latitude 11? 247 N. is the 
Falſe Cape Varella, or Avarillo : it is high, with a rock at the top of it, like 
a centry-box. 'The Portugueſe gave it this name, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
to the northward, very much alike. Cloſe by 1 the high land there i is a * 
valley of ſand. 

Between Padaran Bay and the Falſe Varella, there is a bay extending NbW. 
whoſe bottom is exceeding foul ; and at its mouth there is an iſland equally : 
encompaſſed with danger. | 
I) he entrance of Comorin Bay is to the northward of the Falſe Cape Varella, 
ind extends NWbW. Going in you find 40, 35, and 30 fathorns. The NW. 

fide is very rocky and full of ſhoals ; and the adjacent . n double, 
with many points and bays. 

About 9 leagues from the Falſe Cape Varella lies ths fouth point of 
Weſſen's Bay: it is known by whitiſh ſpots upon the land to the ſouthward 
thereof; alſo by ſeveral iſlands near it, whereof Fiſher's Iſle is the moſt remark- 
able; it lies very near the north point of the bay, and ſeems very barren. 
Near this bay you perceive, to the weſtward, a hill, which in clear weather 
reſembles Cape Varella; but it lies more ſoutherly, and generally is obſcured 
by the clouds. 

Pagoda Bay lies a little to the northward of Fiſher's Iſland, as do thoſe of St, 
Philip, or Sir John Phipps's Bay, and Scutins, or Schuyten Bay, which ſeem 
' barren. Hereabout the land is of a moder:te height and ſteep ; but up in the 
country the land is higher. Between this bay and IT Varella, you may ſee, 
on the land, ſeveral downs of white ſand. 


The 
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| The True Cape Varella (named thus by the Portugueſe) i is fituate in latitude 
13? 7 or 8'N. and is known by a high hill, on the top whereof is à rock, 
like a pyramid, or tower, which may be ſeen at a great diſtance, either from 
the northward or the ſouthward ; beyond which the coaſt forms a bight, or 
great bay, whoſe whole extent is not viſible till you are paſt che cape: it is 
ſaid chat its bottom is good and ſafe, in 15 fathoms, and that you may take in 
freſh water there; but you muſt be greatly on your guard, on account of the 
inhabitants, who are all thieves, and treacherous. 

Nine leagues to the northward of Cape Varella, you meet with Pulo 

Cambir de Terre, which is a long and low iſland, about 1; league from the 
main, and is known by the ſpots of different colours of its ſoil. - To the 
ſouthward thereof is a rock, on the top of which are four great ſtones ſtanding 
upright, which ſeem to have been placed with great order and exactneſa. You 
may N in 12 fathoms, ſand, between the continent and the iſland, and take in 
freſh water out of a great river, which empties itſelf near Pulo Cambir. The 
coaſt hereabout trenches a little more to the weſtward. _ 

Coming from the northward, as you near Pulo Carmbir, you will ſee a hill 
like that on Cape Varella ; but that is further, and different in this, that 
when it bears SWW: W. you may ſee another little hillock to the norihward 
thereof. 

ENE. 15 leagues off pulo Cambir de Terre, upon the edge of the Fu. | 

lies a little iſland, called Pulo Cambir de Mer, 
Chinchen Bay, whoſe north point is ſituate in latitnde 13 5 N. is very 
extenſive: it is known by a great rock, which riſes like a ſteeple” out of the 
water, and by ſeveral humtmocks a little to the northward, reſembling iſlands. 
When you have the bay open, and it bears weſt, about 3 leagues diſtance,” you 
may ſee there two rocks, the ſouthernmoſt of which is divided into three, by 
which it may be eaſily known. 

To the northward of Chinchen Bay, you find the entrance of a larger river, 
beyond which the coaſt extends NNW. and forms a bay full of iflands and rocks. 
On the north ſide are ſeveral downs of fand, which may be ſeen a great way 
off at ſea. 

Pulo Canton, Cantoan, or Cantin, is in latitude 1 52 40 N. about 10 miles 
from the Comtinent ; it is about 3 leagues long, being high at each end, and 
low in the middle, which makes it miſtaken, at a diſtance, for two iſlands. - 
From the ſouth-eaſt part there runs out a reef, the length of a long cannon - ſhot, 
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cM the- ſea breaks. Many dangers ſurround this iſland ;/the bie A 


9 foul, and therefore ſhips ſhould not approach it too near. 


Vou may ſail between the continent, or Cape Bethang and Pulo 8 
in good ſoundings of 30 or 40 fathoms. To the ſouthward: of Cape Bethang, 
chere are ſeveral rocks boch abave end under wer but rr above 


| Yepth, you have nothing to fear. 


On Pulo Canton there e widows mic! FR diffcutty i840 hin hes: 
whereas on the Continent, oppoſite the/iſland, there is a ſpacious river, with 


5 or 6: fathoms water. Salan-Buigh, a town. ſituate on its ſouth point, may 


be ſeen 12 or 13 leagues. This coaſt and the parts adjacent, are very populous. 
Two leagues NNW. of Pulo Canton, there is a {mall flat ifland, whoſe 


coaſt is very foul; but there is a go pallage between, theſe iſlands and the 


main. 


NWUON. about 16 leagues along Am, lies Campella or Camponella land, 


in latitude 162 25.N. It is pretty large aud high, extending NNW. and SSE. 


upon it are two eee AP ti (the ſoutherumoſt is the higheſt) and in the 
middle a valley full of trees. Vou may get freſh; water on the weſtern coaſt, 
next the continent (from -which-this iſland; is about a leagues diſtance) ; there 


you may N in ſmall bays, very convenient for that purpoſe.  'The: ſhore, on 


the Continent, is low and ſandy. At the NW. point of the iſland are three 
little iſlands, one of which is very high, and at the SE. point is another lefs. 
SE about 3 leagues, there is another middling ifland, ealled the Falſe Cam- 


pella, from the SE. end whereof projects a reef. To the weſtward of Campella 


Iſland, upon the Continent, you ſee the entrance of Touran Bay; we have no 
certain knowledge of this port, though it is the moſt trading one on the Coaſt 


of Quinam, becauſe the Chineſe, Tonquineſe, and the agb natives, 


are the only people trading thither. 

Farther within the Bay of Tonquin than the Campellas, on 705 Coaſts of Qui- 
nam and Tonquin, the places are but little frequented by Europeans. The 
deſcriptions of theſe eoaſts are not particular enough to be of any uſe, except 
the account of two rivers, which empty themſelves into this; bay; one ſituate 


in latitude 20? 6'N. which the Chineſe and Siameſe uſually frequent ; the 


other, 20 leagues to the north-caſtward thereof, in latitude 20? 45% N. It was 


in this laſt, being the deepeſt, that the Lan. French, Dutch, wy Portu- 


gueſe, formerly traded. 


In the Bay of Tonquin you d regular 1 all over; in the middle 
are 40 and 45 fathoms, black ſand and ouze ; and on the weſt fide, red land, 
with tome ouze alſo; the depth decreaſing zradually toward the ſhore. "ay 
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The welt coaſt of the Iſlarid Hai-Nan bounds the bay on the! eaſt fide. This 
iſland 1 large, and the land very high; it extends about 50 leagues from SW. to 
NE. aud is 30 leagues ! in breadth. On the S. and SE. ſides are ſome ports, ſaid 
to be very commodious; but you ſhould not enter them without one of the 
pilots of the place, who mern offer gre ___ to: toſs ape which. wy ſee 
approach their cbt. 2 „ ee $4; 

The weſt coaſt of Hai-Nin hand, which Racks the Bay of Tonquin, W -:- 

ncompaſſed with ſeveral banks; but you may eafily- .diſcover the approach 
chcketh by a pretty regular decreaſe of the depth. If you keep ſounding, and 
do not come under 1 5 fathöms, you have nothing to fear. Upon this coaſt 
there is a high mountain, which may be ſeen 20 or 25 leagues at ſea; when 
it beats eaſt, it Hppears etage. and forrns ſeveral TO of different W and 
hei een 

at the ſhips bound for Tonquin are to hs Sorthiviiiat of Campella 
Iſland above-mentioned, they need not keep any further along the weſt coaſt 
of Quinam:; but from thence ſteer NW. having regard to the tides, leſt they 
ſet you to the ſouthward of Hai- Nan Ifland, or on the banks off the weſt coaſt: 
in the firſt caſe, the ſight of land, and in the ſecond, the ſoundings, will enable 

you to prevent theſe i inconveniences, by —_— a different courle from that oo. 
preſcribed; 0 f 

As ſoon as you are in latitude 199 N. 1 in 28 or 30 Ethos, if you have 
not ſeen Hai-Nan Ifland, ſteer NbW. to make the NE. iſlands, the ſouthern- 
moſt of which lies in latitude 20? 35 N. 13 leagues ESE. of the principal river 
of Tonquin ; they are of a middling height. In this courſe you muſt alſo 
allow for the tides, which ſometimes ſer down the bay: if you are driven thither, 
and obliged to beat up again, you muſt not come nearer the bank, which lies 
off the coaſt, than 8 farþoeps 1 and you mult be careful of this likewiſe, as you 
come near the river. 

Toward the northward there is a great mountain in ſtraight line, called . 
the Elephant; it ſerves for a leading mark to the Mage: when it bears 
NWb!N. ſtand to the weſtward, to get into 6 fathoms; which you will find 
about a league without the bar; ; and when ne man; Perel n N 
about a league, you may 43. 

The fiſhermen, inhabitants of the little village called Baſta (whoſe ſituation 
is advantageous for the diſcovery of ſhips) ſerve as pilots to enter the river j 
e come on board upon the firſt notice of firing a gun; but if the ſhip is 
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_. foul, and therefore ſhips'ſhould not approach it too near. 


in good ſoundings of 30 or 40 fathoms. To the ſouthward: of Cape Bethang, 


in latitude 162 25 N. It is pretty large aud high, extending NNW. and SSE. 
vou may +3: in ſmall bays, very convenient for that purpoſe. 


pella, from the SE. end whercof projects a reef. To the weſtward of Campella 
of Quinam, becauſe the Chineſe, Tonquineſe, and the 'neighbouring natives, 


nam and Tonquin, the places are but little frequented by Europeans. The 


in this laſt, being the deepeſt, that the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 20 Portu- 


8 


Aa the ſea” breaks. Many dangers ſurround this iſland ;/the bottom is 


Vou may ſail between the continent, or Cape Bethang ad; Pulo 8 


there are ſeveral rocks ans; and/under W 30 but e e above 
Teen, you have nothing to feu. 

On Pulo Canton there is eh er but. the diffcutty 1540 5 e 
whereas on the Continent, oppoſite the iſland, there is a ſpacious river, with 
5 or 6 fathoms water. Salan-Buigh, a town ſituate on its ſouth point, may 
be ſeen 12 or 13 leagues. This coaſt and the parts adjacent, are very populous. 

Two leagues NNW. of Pulo Canton, there is a {mall flat ifland, whoſe 
coaſt is very foul ʒ but there is good pallage- dermeen theſe ad- and the 
main. 


NW N. abaut- 16 leagues Aung: Ae lies Campella or Camponella Iſland, 


upon it are two high mountains (the ſoutherumoſt is the higheſt) and in the 
middle a valley full of trees. Vou may get freſh, water on the weſtern coaſt, 
next the continent (from which this iſland is about 2 leagues diſtauce); there 
The ſhore, on 
the Continent, is low and ſandy. At the NW. point of the iſland are three 
little iſlands, one of which is very high, and at the SE. point is another leſs. 

SE about 3 leagues, there is another middling ifland, ealled the Falſe Cam- 


Iſland, upon the Continent, you ſee the entrance of Touran Bay; we have no 
certain knowledge of this port, though it is the moſt trading one on the Coaſt 


are the only people trading thither. 
Farther within the Bay of Tonquin than hs Campellas, on 70 Coaſts Le Qui- 


deſcriptions of theſe eoaſts are not particular enough to be of any uſe, except 
the account of two rivers, which empty themſelves into this; bay; one ſituate 
in latitude 20? 6'N. which the Chineſe and Siameſe uſually frequent ; the 
other, 20 leagues to the north-caſtward thereof, in latitude 20? 4% N. It was 


gueſe, formerly traded. 


In the Bay of Tonquin you as regular nag all over; in 1 middle 
are 40 and 45 fathoms, black ſand and ouze; and on the weſt fide, red land, 


with ſome ouze alſo; the depth decreaſing gradually toward the ſhore. 1 
| : e 
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The welt coaſt of the Illand Hai: Nan bounds the bay on the eaſt fide. This 
iland is large, and the land very high ; it extends about 50 leagues from'SW. to 
NE. aud! is 30 leagues in breadth. On the S. and SE. ſides are ſome ports, ſaid 
to be very commodious ; but you ſhould not enter them without one of the 
pilots of the place; who: ag _ your rer to thoſe rope which: = 1 
approach their co ſt. nick if: ae Mt] 8 

The weſt coaſt of Hai-Nan Ind) which Facts ibs Bay of Tunger w 

ncompaſſed with ſeveral banks; but you may eafily- diſcover the approach 
cel by a pretty regular decreaſe of the depth. If you keep ſounding, and 
do not core under 15 fathöms, you have nothing to fear. Upon this coaſt 
there 1 is a high mountain, which may be ſeen 20 or 25 leagues at ſea; when 
it beats eat, it Hppears etage yr and forms ſeveralpoies of different Quape and 
ha 

1 the ſhips bound for Tonquin are to the Weben of Carpella 
Illand above. mentioned, they need not keep any further along the weſt coaſt 
of Quinam; 3 but from ede ſteer NW. having regard to the tides, leſt they 
ſet you to the ſouthward of Hal- Nan Ifland, or on the banks off the weſt coaſt : 
in the firſt caſe, the ſight of land, and in the ſecond, the ſoundings, will enable 
you to prevent theſs OY by e a different courſe from that 68 
preſcribed. 

As ſoon as you are in latitude 199 N. nd in 28 or 30 nt if you. have 
not ſeen Hai-Nan Ifland, ſteer NbW. to make the NE. iſlands, the ſouthern- 
moſt of which lies in latitude 20? 35 N. 13 leagues ESE. of the principal river 
of Tonquin ; they are of a middling height. In this courſe you muſt alſo 

allow for the tides, which ſometimes ſet down the bay: if you are driven thither, 

and obliged to beat up again, you muſt not come nearer the bank, which hes 
off the coaſt, than 8 farbors 3 and you muſt be careful of this obs as you 
come near the river. | 

Toward the northward there is a great mountain in a ſtraight line, called x 
the Elephant; it ſerves for a leading mark to the Hage: when it bears 
NWbN. ſtand to the weſtward, to get into 6 fathoms, which you will find 
about a league without the bar ; and when the _ poets Perel n NINE. 
about a league, you may 43. 

The fiſhermen, inhabitants of the litle village called Baſt (w hoſe ſituation 
is advantageous for the diſcovery of ſhips) ſerve as pilots to enter the river; 
"_ come on board upon the firſt notice of firing a gun; but if the ſhip is 
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pretty large, . r venture to n up, except in the height of e 
ſpring tides. 

The mouth of the river is 1 0 2 miles wide, and the chavioul over the bh 
half a mile. When the flood comes in, it cauſes very dangerous eddies between 
the banks. During the months of May, June, and July, the water riſes but 
15 or 16 feet upon the bar, in the height of the {ſprings but in ee 
December, and January, 26 or 27 feet. 

The river is not ſo wide within as at the entrance. It is out 5 or 6 leagues 
up this river, to a village called Domea, where the Dutch ſhips generally lie; 
but the trade is carried on higher up, about 100 miles from the river's e 
where it is difficult failing up in a large ſhip. 

About 8 or 10 leagues from Perel Iſland above-mentioned, begins a cluſter of 
iſlands and banks: theſe extend all . the coaſt, from monde 202 20' to 
latitude 21? 20'N. | 

You muſt fail from Tonquin River at the Wing or at leaſt by the middle | 
| of November; then the northerly wind blows freſh ; but at the end of this 
| month, as they come from the E. and ESE. they are againſt you, and you will 

be obliged to ſtay till the end of December, or beginning of January, before 
| you can get out of the bay; for then they blow from NNE: to E. (being a 
| continuation of the eaſtern monſoon), and the currents run to the ſouthward, 
| ; from 30 to 60 miles in the 24 hours, as was nn by the True Briton 
and Warwick, in December, 1751. 

Having got over the bar, you ſteer acroſs the Him and ee to get ſight 
of Pulo Campella; thence continue your courſe along the coaſt, from which 
you mult keep at a good diſtance, on account of its being a * 5 which 
may puzzle ſhips to weather the eaſternmoſt points and capes. 


ccxcvn. DirEcCT1ONS for the PAssAGE 10 CAINA, beteveen the IsLAND 
Hai-Nax and the PARACELS. 


Inſtead of Tonquin, if you are bound to China, you muſt keep along the 
Coaſt of Cochinchina, till you get fight of the Iſlands of Campella, before you 
croſs over to Hai- Nan Ifland ; by this means you prevent the effects of the 
currents, which, coming out of Tonquin Bay, ſet ſtrong to the eaſtward during 
the weſter monſoon. From within fight of theſe iſlands you ſteer NEbN. to 
make the SE. part of Hai-Nan. You have ſoundings in 70 and 80 fathoms, 10 
er 11 leagues off; and at 6 or 7 leagues, 50 or 60 fathoms. 
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When you make this iſland, coming fram the ſouthward, yau do not directly 
ſee any thing remarkable, except Timhof Ifland, which is the largeſt, among 
many others, upon the coaſt ; having on its welt part a ſteep hill, which on 
the eaſt ſide ſlopes gradually to a point. They ſay, that at the foot of the hill, 
on the weſt ſide, is a little bay. The latitude of this iſland is 18? 45" N. When 
Tinhofa bears NW: W. about 7 leagues, i in 60 fathoms, you perceive, upon 
the Iſland Hai-Nan, 3 very high mountains, the weſternmoſt of which has on 
the top of it 2 hummocks, and the eaſternmoſt 2 others. 

Eight leagues NEbN. off Tinhoſa, is an iſland of a middling ſize, near the 
Coaſt of Hai-Nan, called Tinhoſa Falſa, whoſe north point makes like a quoin. 
The iſlands between them are not ſo large, nor fo high : the interior part of 
Hai-Nan is all very high; and when the eaſt point of Hai-Nan bears NW. 7 
or $ leagues, it appears ſteep, mountainous, and cragged: among the reſt 
there is a very high mountain, which terminates with a very remarkable round 
bluff, or rather a gap on the top of it, which ſeems like an land. The north 
part of this iſland is not ſo high as the eaſtern, 

' From Tinhofa Falfa to the eaſt point of Hai-Nan there are ſeveral lands along 
the coaſt ; alfo between this and the True Iſland Tinhofa. 

The Hands of Pulo Tayas are low and barren : there are gor 10 of them, 
beſide ſeveral rocks; the northerrimoſt is ſituate in latitude 19? 42 N. and 11 
leagues to the eaſtward of the northernmoſt part of Hai-Nan ; (on occaſion) 
you may paſs between them, but it will be ſufficient to leave them 4 or 5 leagues 
to the weſtward. From hence to the Hand Sanciam (or St. John's) the courſe 
is NNEx E. 'abaut 45 leagues ; the latitude of the ſouth point thereof has been 
obſerved 21? 32 N. to the eaſtward of which lies Pulo Outchou (or Macow), a 
little iſland very high, which is ſeparated from it by a very ſmall paſſage. You 
may eaſily know your approach to theſe iſlands by the l which you 
ſind a good way off. 

If you fall to the weſtward of Sanciam Iſland, and the Falſe TORR which - 
is next it on that ſide; there is a Rock, which at firſt ſight you will beapt to take 
for a fail 3 but, at the diſtance of 3 leagues, it has the appearance of a little 
pyramid, and is called the Mandarin's Cap. As ſoon as you get fight of it, 
ttand to the eaſtward, going to the ſouthward of the two Sanciams and Pulo 
Outchou ; the extremities of the former lie about eaſt and weſt of each other, 
and the latter NEbE. of the ſouth point of the True Sanciam. 

Having paſſed Pulo Outchou, you may ſee from the NW. to NE. ſeveral 
Iſlands exceeding high, double, triple, and diverſely ſhaped, forming between 
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them ſeveral paſſages, or 1 3 the principal, a 715 __ you could 
prefer to ſail to, Macoa (or Macow), lies NE. and NEbE. _ 

The firſt Iſland which appears in this bearing of Pulo Outchou, is called Deer 
Iſland, whoſe SW.*end is high and rugged, with ſome remarkable white ſpots 
at the foot thereof. Between Sanciam and Deer Ifland is a great bay, and quite 
cloſe to the latter ſome Rocks above water, which are encompaſſed by others 
underneath. You muſt not approach them, but continue your courſe to go 
without this whole row of iſlands. Next beyond Deer Ifland is that of Mirou 
(by ſome called Kollong, or Coang. When. it bears NW, you diſcover at its 
eaſt point a white ſpot, which has he ſhape of a mizen, or ſloop's fail, by which 
it is known; ſome ſay, when it bears W. and WN and that it changes into 
the ſhape of a mizen at all other bearings it can be ſeen, which are but very 

few, occaſioned by the intervention of a ſmall iſland that lies off it. 

The ſoundings are moſtly mud hereabout. From Pulo Outchou the depth i ͤ8 
from 24 to 17 fathoms; and beyond Mirou Iſlaud, toward Macao, it is leſs. 

In ſailing toward Mirou Illand, you ſee to the eaſtward the Ladroons, or 
Thieves Iſlands, which, with thoſe of Lema (or Leehmo), form an archipelago, 
extending to the northward and the eaſtward. The ſouthernmoſt iſland, near 
the Channel of Macao, is called the Great Ladroon, becauſe it is larger than 
the others. A high mountain, round at top, riſes in the middle of it, and 
diſcovers it afar off. Very near it is another iſland of a middling ſize, being 
ſeparated only by a narrow channel, called the Little Ladroon. | 

Two leagues NW. of this iſland there lies a little one, called by ſome Pptri (or 
Pottoe), and by others the Middle Ifland. This laſt name was given it, becauſe 
of all the Ladroon Iflands this 1s the outermoſt in the channel; it forms 2 little 
hillocks, and is encompaſſed with rocks above and under water, projecting a 

good way out, which oblige ſhips to keep off them; ſo that it is better to fail 
along the larboard iſlands than thoſe on the ſtarboard ; coaſting about I of a 
league from the Enciades, Cham-chav, and Cao Iflands, as far as the Road of 
Macao, where you may Y in 5 or 6 fathoms, ſand and mud, the town bearing 
NWbW. 1+ league, and the fort on the hill NWZW. The ſhips that ſtay 
here go further in; but this road is ſufficient for thoſe bound to Canton, w 15 
only waut to take in Chineſe pilots to go up the river. 
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Joux's, to AMoy ; with the Deſcription of the CoasT of Cuina, from one to 


the other. © 


When you are in 30 4 to the . and within Gehe of 
Sanciam Iſland, ſteer ENE. to get to the ſouthward of the Great Ladroon 
Iſland, in which courſe you will paſs the Lema (or Lehmo) Iflands, which 
are not far to the eaſtward ; and, having paſſed them, continue the fame courſe, 
to get ſight of Pedro Blanco (or the White Rock), 12 or 13 leagues _— 
therefrom. | 

This is a little iſland, or great rock, high, ſteep, * in latitude-22? 6N. 
It is eaſily known by its whiteneſs, and diſtance off the coaſt, and is ſaſe all 
round; ſo that you may paſs it by day or night without danger, either within 
or without, as you like beſt. The ſoundings to the ſouthward are 25 and 
3o fathoms, and to the northward, in the middle of the channel, 20 and 15 
fathoms. 

About 4 I-agues north of the White Rock bes a point, to the northward of 
which is de s (or Harlem) Bay, where is good Mage. To enter it, you 
muſt go without the iſland near the Continent ; there are alſo two rocks at 
going in, which you may paſs on either fide. The ſoundings are good all over 
the bay. you may D in 10, 8, or 6 fathoms. 

Oppoſite the bay, or as ſoon as you have entered it, you may fas to the 
welt a little ſoutherly, 2+ or 3 leagues diſtance, ſeveral iſlands near ſhore, 
which are not perfectly known; alſo to the eaſtward of the aforeſaid point 
there is a bay, or inlet, extending to the northward, where ſmall Chineſe junks 
frequent. 

The Bay of Bear, or of Beais (or Beias), lies NNW. of the White Rock, 
diſtance 10 leagues. The Chineſe call Beias the Ti-ol-zo; it is full of rocks 
aud little iſlands. There is no Mage, unleſs it be under the welt point of the 
iſland, which affords ſhelter from the SW. winds. 

ENE. of Beats Bay lies Brandon's Bay, in which you have good ſoundings 
from 4 to 7 fathoms. In coming from the SSE. or E. if you would enter. 
this bay by the eaſt point (where is freſh water), you muſt fail cloſe to it, 
aud fteer north, in ſoundings from 10 to 6 fathoms, ſoft mud; you have 4 
fathoms paſſing by two little iſlands (bearing Wbs. of the ſaid point) and ſome 
other ſmall illands near ſhore. You ſhould not go between the two iſlands, 
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becauſe there is foul ground, but keep on the north fide of the bay; ; there ye you | 
have ſhelter from all winds. 
Eaſtward of the eaſt point of Brandon's Bay is "Erin (or Cramer s) 
Bay, where are. good roads, in 8 or 10 fathoms, which ſhelter from the 
northerly winds. - To the eaſtward of this laſt glies Piſſoang or Sihare Bay, 
otherwiſe called the Great Bay; its entrance is narrow, but very paſfable; 
and within it affords ſhelter from the ſoutherly winds, in 6 or 7. fathome, good 
ground. 
From Cranmeis Bay to the Great Bay, you may ful between the iſlands 
. - Which lie before the bay, that is to ſay, by leaving two iſlands to the ſtar 
and another larger one on the larboard. You may alſo paſs fafely between the 
two iflands and the point of Craumeis Bay. Otherwiſe thus ; from Cranmeiz 
Bay to the Great Bay, you may fail between the three. iſſands which lie before 
the Great Bay, by leaving two iſlands to the ſtarboard, and another larger one 
on the larboard. You may alſo paſs ſafely between two other pal iſlands that 
lie before Cranmeis Bay, and the eaſtern point of the ſaid bay. 
- If you would go without the ifland in the channel, between this point and 
Piſſoang, you may ſteer EbN. and eaſt 4 miles, then north, till you are oppoſite 
Pifloang, which is 4 miles more; but thoſe who paſs witbin the iſland muſt 
take care of the rocks which border the coaſt. 
About 2 leagues from Piſſoang or Great Bay, lies that of Groaning (or 
Groenigen) in which is à good ſhelter from the NE. mon ſoons, provided you 
are within the iſland which lies in the offing, near the eaſt point of the bay. 
You muſt not come too near the eaſt Point. by reaſon of 2 reef projecting i 
good way out. 
ENE. about 14 miles from Gr Bay, lies that of Reyorſon (or 
Reyenſen) where you are ſheltered from the northerly winds, in 9, 8, 7, 6, and 
5 fathorns, good ground. Going in you paſs cloſe to the iſland at the eaſt point ; 
minding your lead. on account of the foul ground which ſurrounds it. There 
are ſeveral iſlands between Groaning Bay and that of Reyorſon, between which 
' _ it 18 affirmed that the wa is . in good ſoundings, n 10 to 4 
farhoms. 
It is reckoned about 12 leagues ENE. from Reyorſon Bay to a point of 
land, with very remarkable downs of ſand; the depth between them is from 
8 to 12, 14, and 15 fathoms. To the ſouth-weſtward of this point is a rock 
above water, and above a nes therefrom ſeveral others, which may be 
ſeen at half tide. a ; | 
Naſſowire 
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Naſſowite (or Naflowen's) Bay is between that of Reyorſon and the Downs 
of Sand: as is a little hill called Black Mount. 

It is nearly 5 leagues NE. from the Sand Hills to the SW. point of Wiringer | 
(or Weringen's Bay. Theſe two points ſhelter from the northerly winds, in 
a ſandy bay, where you may alſo q in 10 or 12 fathoms3-you may alſo 45 

under ſhelter from the SSW. winds behind an iſland ; but, as it is encompaſſed 
with foul ground, you, muſt come no nearer than 9 fathoms, A little to the 
northward of this is Teſoe or the Dry Bay ond os romance hos 
have good Mage. 

From Wiringer Bay to the Cape of Good Hope, (called alſo Phijo and 
Pitto) the courſe is NE and NEbE. 6+ or 7 leagues. This cape is very high, 
and encompaſſed. with low land. On the welt fide there is a great wide bay 
(or bight) called Orneſis, (or Orenſis, alſo Orange Bay) where you may 43 
under ſhelter from the northerly winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms. Alſo to the 
northward of the Cape of Good Hope is another ſhelter from the ſoutherly 


winds, affording a good road in $ or 6 fathoms, between 2 iſlands, "—_ 2 
miles aſunder, ſurrounded with dangers. 


As ſoon as you have the Cape of Good Hope bearing NW. 4 or 5 1 
the beſt courſe for going to Amoy will be to ſteer E: N. in order to paſs 
without a little cluſter of iſlands and Rocks, called the Lamoch Iſlands (bearing 
from the ſaid cape EbN. 13 leagues) fituate in latitude 2? 8'N. Theſe 
ifands are very ſmall and low, lying about 4 leagues SSE. from Lamond 
Iſland, near the continent. They ſay that you may paſs between this laſt 
and the others ;. but it ſeems more prudent (when not obliged to do it) to 
keep off them. It will be proper to be ſure of being well to the caſtward of 
them, before you ſtand to the northward, eſpecially in the-night-time, for 
fear of running on them in the dark; and when you are without them, ſteer | 
NEbN, or a little more northerly, if you find that the current ſets to the eaſt- 
ward ; this will being you in ſight of Chapel Iſland or the Hole in the Wall) 
lying in latitude 24% 10 N. and SSW. from the mouth of Amoy harbour. 
You may eaſily know it, and when-it bears ENE. or WSW. you may ſec 
through it; for this reaſon it is called Pierced Iſland or the Hole in the Wall: 


when it bears NbW. 4 leagues, you may fee, on the Continent, a remark» 


able round hill, bearing NWbN. you are then in 26 fathoms water. 


From thence you fail along Chapel Iſland, keeping about 2 miles offing ; 
and whether you leave it on the ſtarboard or larboard, you have no leſs — 


140r 15 fathoms, From hence you ſtcer NNW. for the wy When Chapel 
Iſland 
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Iſland bears SEbS. the depth will decreaſe to 14 or 1 5 Fance but if more, 
haul a little to the northward en in 11 or 12 e which! is the beſt 
channel, | | 
When you are half way from Chapel Iſland 5 you may neg a wok iſland, 
called the Great Goeve, at the entrance of the harbour, at each end of which 
is a rocky mountain, and in the middle a ſandy bay: to the NE. thereof is a 
pretty high rock, called the Half-Tide Rock; and, though you may paſs 
between che Great Goeve and this rock, it is much ſafer to leave both on the 
larboard. You here 16 fathoms a quarter of a league off it. From hence you 
ſee the channel open between the Little Goeve and 5̃ iſlands which lie to the 
eaſtward, keeping mid- channel, in ſoundings from 14 to ig fathoms. The 
breadth between the Little Goeve and we NE: iſland, wg forms: the Paſlage 
..48 about half a league. 
As ſoon as you are through this PE fear NWbN. for che Sw. coaſt of 
Amoy Ifland, which you fail along, within half a mile, by your foundings; 
theſe are very regular. The harbour lies to the north-weſtward, and is eaſily 
found by the junks, or ſmall Chineſe veſſels, which lie there at 43. Vo 
may 4 according to the fize of your ſhip. The Chineſe pilots generally 
come on board (without the bay) as ſoon. as they perceive any ſhips. - You 
mult not enter the port before you have obtained permiſſion of the mandarins, 
eſpecially. the Hoppo, who comes to meaſure the ſhip, and ſettle the cuſtoms, 
which muſt be paid according to its dimenſions. The trade of Amoy is not 
ceeaſily carried on, by reaſon of the difficulty they have to find ſecurity for the 
money which you muſt advance to the merchants ; therefore it behoves ſtran- 
gers to take care of not being- made their dupes, by confiding in them. 
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the STRAITS of MALAcca, in the Sourn-Wesr Moxsook. EM,. 
Nickzrsox. | 4 


The uſual time or cling 1 the Coromandel Coaſt for ths China 85. 
through the Straits of Malacca; is May, June, or July: the beginning of 
W is rather late, though ſhips may then ſave their paſſage to China. 

We ſailed from Madras July 30, 1762, for Manilla, and the next day had 
freſh gales from Wbs. to SWbs. with thick hazy weather, ſome hard ſqualls 


and rain, and no current; which is a proof that the nearer the land, the 
ſtronger the current. 
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In croſling the Bay of Bengal, we had a ſmall current ſometimes to the 
north ward, and ſorretimes to the ſouthward; | bur rather more! to the {herds 


eſpecially in drawing near the iſlands.” *' 


Auguſt 6, at 9 P. M. ſaw the land, which proved to be the Nicobar I0ands; | 
we wept through | the Sombrere Channel, in latitude 7? 36'N. and made longi- 
tude 115 4E. from Madras to the northetumbſt of the Nicobar Iſlands, the , 
variation 2 3 E. It being night When we made and paſſed theſe iſtands, I can 


give no other defeription of them, than that they appeared by ene to de 
pretty high land. 


At midnight we took our derer from the NE. part of the abeithntitaR 


of the Nicobar Iſlands, in latitude 72 25N. and ſteered. for Pulo Bouton, 


which we ſaw on the 8th at 6 A. M. In this run, variable winds-with-eloudy 


weather aud ſmooth water; and founid no currents Ne we 2 __ 
riplings. i 


Waen Pulo 78 bore Eb N; N. diſtant 6 or 7 Pai Jouridety no 


ground 150 fathoms ; and by feveral obſervations, found no variation. This 


is a large high iſland, in latitu * 30 N. bearing from che NE. part of the 


northernmoſt of the Nicobar 1 ands E1 JS. 97 or 98 leagues, with ſeveral 


ſmall ones near it; and may be ſeen 10 or 2 leagues i in clear weather. Hereabout 


you may ſee the high land of Malaya, at a great diſtance. 


Havin made Pulo Bouton, direct your c url for Pulo Pera, * as to go to 
the eaſtward thereof. Between theſe you may ſee the Iſlands of the Great and 


Little Ladda, or Pepper Illands, which; are high iſlands t to the northward of Pulo 
Piſang. Pulo Pera is a, ſmall rocky 1 iſland,” in latitude 55 50 N. bearing about 


SSW. 15 leagues from Pulo Bouton, and may be ſeen 8, 9, or 10 leagues in 
clear weaker, It is ſteep on all ſides. You have 45 fathoms water witfin 2 or 


5 miles of it; and 5 or 6 miles off you have no ground 50 fathorns ; but when 


it bore NW. 5 or 6 leagues, had 45 fathoms, fandy ground. 

From hence direct your courſe for Pulo Jarra, bearing 88E; E. 42 leagues ; : 
you have ſoundings between them from 35 to 25 fathoms, ſometimes ſand and 
mud. It is beſt paſſing to the eaſtward of Pulo Jarra, for the e of 
the tides, and Ming, if the winds ſhould be contrary, 

Ve went through the Sombrere Channel; yet I would rather adviſe going to 
the ſouth ward of the Nicobar Iſlands as the ſhorter cut, which (when attended 
with no more difficulty or dariger) muſt certainly be the beſt, The SW. part 
of the Nicobar Iſlands lies in latitude 6? 45 N. and longitude, by run from 
Madras, 11 40 E. or 12:E, The Nicobar Iflauds are pretty high, and lay 
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8 ſeen 100r 11 1 in clear weather. Being 6ffihe SW. part of hb Nicobars, 

you may either make Pulo Rondo, or ſhape a courſe directly for Puts Peri, 
bearing therefrom EbS. 100 leagues ; and if you. make Puls n Pulo Pera 
bears from it E428. 74 leagues. . 

Pulo Rondo is a ſmall, but high, rocky and illand, in latitude 65 N. 
bearing from Acheen Head NbW. 1x or 12 leagues ; from, the NE. part of the 
Nicobars, SE. 2 8. 36 leagues; and from the SW. part, E309S. 28 leagues, 
Off the ſouth as SW. ſides of this iſland, there are many ſmall rocks above 
and under water; but it is elear and bold on the north fide. The variation off 
this iſland, in 1963 and 1764, was 14 W. This is much fach another iſland 
as Pulo Pera, being about the ſame height, but exactly round. _ 

From, Pulo Rondo may be ſeen the high Mountains of Sumatra, bearin 
SSE: E. or SSE#E. Pulo Braſſa ſouth, 6 or 7 leagues, and Pulo Way ss ik. 

4 leagues. Pulo Way and Pulo Braſſa are both high iflands ;. but Pulo Way is 
— the largeſt and higheſt of the whole cluſter... Being off Pulo Rondo, by 
falling in 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward of Pulo-Pera, you. will cut off ſome 
diſtance ; and then direct your courſe for Pulo Jarra: you will have no 10 foundings 
in this track till you get to Pulo Pera. 

I have known. ſhips, taking a different track from: either of thoſe bote wen- 
tioned, to have ſucceeded very well, and made the-run much ſhorter than either 
of them. They failed from #5 BL, and made Pulo Rondo, paſſing to the 
north ward thereof, and ſteeted directly for Pulo Jarra, lying from it ESE; E. 
104 leagues. We failed from Madras 2 days before theſe ſhips, ſteering, as 
above related, through the Sombrere Channel, and thought we had a pretty 
good paſſage: yet they got to Malacca 2 days before us. So quick a paſſage by 
this track is uncertain, and therefore not always to be practiſed; ſince, if you 
have calms, and currents are againſt you, (as is generally the caſe in the SW. 
monſoon, on the Sumatra ſide) there is no Hing. The ſame may be faid of 
the paſſage from the Sombrere Channel to Pulo Bouton, or to Pulo Pera, which 
is nearly the fame diſtance as from Pulo Rondo to Pulo Jarra ; therefore the 
latter paſſage may be made as ſoon. as either of the former, a conſiderable part. 
of the diſtance cut off; conſequently, if the winds permit, this is the beſt 
and moſt expeditious paſſage. 

But it has been found by experience, that paſſages 1 generally been more 
expeditiouſly made on the Malaye Coaſt, which is leſs ſubject to calms, aud 
where you have little or no current; but rather a tide, which is alternately in 


your favour ; ahd where you may 4+, when the wind or tide is againſt 
All 
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and keep what you have got ; which are afficient reaſons why ſhips. ſhould 
rather keep along the Malaye Coaſt, | notwithſtanding the ſucceſs gf the ſhips 
above-mentioned. 1 

Pulo Jarra is a ſmall, round, high iſland, in latitude 5? 5% N. and has 
ſoundings from 30 to 35 fathoms, all round it, within 6 or 7 leagues. You 
may paſs on either ſide this land (which is ſteep to) having 30 and 35 fathoms 
cloſe to it. Hereabout you generally have the current ſetting | to the NW, 
at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours; which current you moſtly have all 
along the Malays ſhote, in the NE. monſoons ; but the reverſe on the Sumatra 
ſhore, where you find a ſoutherly current. When Pylo Jacra bore N W. 
4 leagues, had 34 ame and when it bore NW:N. 8 or 9 leagues, had 32 
fathoms. 

Between Pulo Pera 5 Pulo Jarra, but well in with the Maler- ſhore, 1 
Pulo Pinang, a large and high mountainous iſland, in latitude 5? 25 N. bearing 
ftom Pulo Pera ESE: S. 24 leagues, and from Pulo Jarra NAW. 26 leagues. 
The Sambelongs, (which are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands) bear off Pulo Jarra from 
ES. to EbN. diſtance 8 or 9 leagues ; from Pulo Jarra, Pulo Ding- ding bears 
ENE:N. 10 or 11 leagues. Pulo Varella is an high iſland, and bears from 
Pulo Jarra WbS+S. 15 or 16 leagues ; and the Pulo Arroes (or Pulo Aru) lie 
from \Pulo Jarra SbEZE. 25 or 26 leagues, 


Steer. from Pulo Jarra for Pulo Aru, SSE. and you will have very regular 
ſoundings, from 32 to 37 fathoms, between them; but when the Pulo Arroes 
be 


bW4W. to SSW W. diſtance from 3 to 5 leagues, you will deepen 
bur water to 40 and 44 fathoms; when the eaſternmoſt Arroe bears SWIW. 
you have 22 fathoms ; and when it bears SWbW. 24 leagues, and the Long 
Arroe W3S, you have 11 or 12 fathoms. 

The Pulo Arroes are a number of great and ſmall rocks, extending ESE. 
and WNW, 3 or 4 eager, One of them is a long, low ifland, with trees 
upon it, in latitude 2? 50 N. and is called the Long Arroe. The eaſternmoſt is 
a pretty high, round rock, covered with trees, and is called the Round Arroe ; 
its latitude is 2? 4% N. The Round Pulo Arroe is a leading mark through the 
channel, between the N. and S. ſand-heads, aud may be ſeen from a large 
ſhip's poop, in clear weather, 7 or 8 leagues ; 3 but none of it other rocks 
above 4, 5, or 6 leagues, 

It flows at the Pulo Arroes on the full and change, E. and w. or 6 hours; ; 
the flood SEbS. and the ebb NWbN. each way 6 hours, flrong tides, which 
occaſion great riplings, as if in ſhoal water, or danger, though there is none; 

F321 3 * s but, 


ö 
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but, as the tides have great dependence on the winds, there have been 
inſtances of their irregularity, the ebb running ſtrong for 9 hours together ix 
the NE. monſoon, and the flood as long in the SW. monſoon. Var tion 
30 W. -by © 

Between theſe rocks and the North Sand is the channel by which ſhips 

generally paſs through theſe ſtraits. When the Pulo Arroes bears SW, diſtance 
about 8 or 9 leagues, you are on the edge of the 'North Sand, and have 
ſoundings from 20 to 15.and 9 fathoms ; from whence, if the weather is clear, 
you may juſt ſee Parcelar Hill, bearing about ESE. 13 or 14 leagues: but I 
would not adviſe any ſhip to keep fo near the North Sand, but rather within 
Z or 4 leagues of the Pulo Arroes. 
In ſteering SW. toward the Pulo Arroes from the laſt bearings, you will 
deepen your water, as you croſs over, from q or 10 fathoms, on the edge of 
the North Sand, to 15, 25, 40, 45 fathoms, about mid-channel ; from thine, 
ſtill ſtanding to the ſouthward toward them, the water ſhoalens gradually 
from 44 to 40, 30, 25, 20, 15, to 12 fathoms, ouzy ground, within 2 
leagues of the Pulo Arroes, about mid-way, nave the Eby and Round Pulo 
Arroe. 

Before I proceed to give directions for crofling over from the Pulo Arroes to 
the Malaye Shore, Soon gh the channel, between the North and South Sands, &c. | 
T ſhall give you as clear and diſtin an account as I can of the dangers that lie in 
the way, with their bearings and diſtances from the moſt remarkable places; 
the marks to go clear of them, as allo the true ſoundings, &c. that, by giving 
. you a clear and diſtin idea of the channel you are to go through, you may 

know the better how to avoid the dangers. 

Pulo Parcelar, commonly called Parcelar Hill, lies in latitude 2? 48 N. and 
bears from the high, round, or eaſternmoſt Pulo Arroe, E37N. 16 or 17 leagues. | 
This is a ſingle remarkable high hill, near the ſhore, on the Malaye Coaſt ; the 
Teſt of the iſlands or land near it, being very low, cannot be feen at any great 
diſtance.* This hill, therefore, being the only thing you can ſee on the Malay 
Shore, 1s the leading mark through the channel, between the North and Sout 
Sand-Heads. The variation 16W. 1763. | 
The North Sand lies about NNW. and SSE. it is reckoned g or 10 leagues 
in length, and is very dangerous; the ſouth part thereof is common called 
the North Sand-Head, and bears, from the Pulo Arroes, Eb; N. diſtance 8 
leagues, and from Parcela Hill, WbN. g or 10 leagues. In like manner, the 


north part of the South Sand is commonly called the South Sand-Head, aud 


— 
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bears, from the Round Pulo Arroe, E, S. about 7 leagues ; and from Parcelar . 
Hill, WIS. 9 or 10 leagues. This fand lies SEbE. and NWbW. in length 
bout 12 leagues. The diſtance between theſe Sand-Heads is reckoned about 
2 with very irregular ſoundin gs, from 25 to 8 fathoms, between 
them. 
It is ſaid there are ſeveral ſhoals to the northward and eaſtward of the North 
Sand, out of the track of a ſhip coming through this channel. There is an 
hard thingly bank, with ſome ſand, lying in the fair-way, that has only 21 
and 3 fathoms on it; conſequently it is very dangerous; from whence Parcelar 
Hill bears E3*S. and the low land (or the trees on the low land) juſt ſeen from 
the poop, diſtance 6 or 7 leagues ; and the Round Pulo Arroe, ſeen from on 
main-top, bearing Wo? 3I'N. _ 

There are two banks in this channel, both of which you paſs over in 
almoſt the ſame depth of water, and very hard ground between them. You 
have from 15 to-i8, 20, and 22 fathoms water. The weſternmoſt is between 
the North and South-Sand-Heads. By keeping Parcelar due E. 9 or 10 
leagues, and the Round Pulo Arroe W8?S. 7 or 8 leagues, you will have 
no leſs than 10 or 11 fathoms on it; but if you bring the . Pulo Arroe 
to bear WbslS. you have only 8 or 9 fathoms, which is too far to the 
northward. 

In going from this _ to the weſtward, you ſoon deepen your water to 
19, 20, and 24 fathoms, and ſhoalen it as ſuddenly, going to the eaſtward. 
Be ſure of your bearings, and there is no danger. The ſhoalening on the 
calternmoſt bank is g fathoms ; Parcelar Hill due E. 6 or 7 leagues, or the trees 
on the low land about Parcelar juſt in fight from the poop, and the Round Pulo 
Arroe W69S. ' You are then a-breaſt the 2 4 fathoms bank; and it is not more 
than 1 4 or 2 miles to the northward of you; toward which it ſhoalens gra- 
dually to 5 and 4 fathoms. 

Between the North and South Sand and Parcelar, the tides run ſtrong ; 
the flood SEbE. and the ebb NWbW. It flows at full and change ESE. 
and WNW. or 7 1 hours; and it ebbs and flows perpendicularly 8 or 9 
feet. 

If a ſhip, coming from the Pulo Arroes, and crofling over to Parcelar, has 
a foul wind, and is obliged to turn through the channel, it is allowed, by moſt 


na7igators; ſhe may bring Parcelar Hill to bear from ES to EIN. between 
North and South Sand-Heads. But when a ſhip has got ſo far to the eaſt- 
to | 


the 
ward & tight of the Round Pulo Acroc upoir deck, and before ſhe has 

s fight 
O 
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ſight of the low land about Parcelar, the muſt not ſtand to the northward further 
than to bring Parcelar Hill due E. for ES. will bring her on the a1 fathotbt 
bank, as before mentioned; but ſhe may ſtand farther to the ſouthward, and 
bring Parcelar Hill to bear Ex N. and when the gets ſight of the low land of 
Parcelar, may bring the Hill EbN. or more northerly, without any danger. 


Notwithſtanding, 1 would adviſe the hong a boat -a-head to ee as is 
commonly done in this chaunel, 


If at the Pylo Arroes you have a leading wind through the 8 Par 
celar, ſhape, your courſe, with reſpect to the tides and winds, ſo as to keep the 
Round Pulo Arroe from W2S. to WIS. but WAS. is the beſt bearing: ſteer 
then till you ger ſight of Parcelar Hill; then keep the hill due caſt, till ypy 
get ſight of the low land about Parcelar : you may bring the bill to bear 
EbN. or more northerly, and run within 2 or ee eee e 

Parcelar. 

Having given the bearings and marks for 4 ſands ang dangers that lie in 
the way of crofling over from the Pulo Arroes to Parcelar, and alſo the marks 
to avoid them, with the true ſoundings, &c. I ſhall now give a ſhort direction 
for going through the erg with the different __ of water you © meet 
with in crofling over. 

Being off the Pulo Arroes, * 3 cs of 4 in 12 or 14 fathoms 
water, ſhape your courſe, with reſpect to the tides and winds, ſo as to keep 
the Round Pulo Arroe from WS. ro W4S. till you get fight of Parcelar Hill 
(as above directed), in which track you will have irregular ſoundings from 12 
or 14 to 18, 20, and 25 fathoms; and when the Round Pulo Arroe bears 
W$?S. 6 or 7 leagues, you will ſoon ſhoalen your water to 12, 10, and 9 
fathoms, when you are on the weſternmoſt bank, ol between the North and 
South Sand-Heads. 

Parcelar bearing off you E. or E, S. pretty good ae ee hereahor. Keep 
Parcelar Hill due eaſt, and you will have g and 10 fathowis'en this weſternmoſt 
bank, and ſoon depen to 15, 18, 20, 22, 23 fathoms ; then you are between 
the weſternmoſt and eaſternmoſt banks; and as ſoon as you begin to loſe ſight 
of the Round Pulo Arroe upon deck, you are coming upon the eaſternmoſt 
bank, and will ſhoalen your water to 15, 12, 10, 9 * fathoms; and when you 
can juſt ſee the trees on the low land about Parcelar, you are a-breaſt of the 
2 1 fathoms bank. If Parcelar Hill bears due eaſt, it is then 1+ or 2 miles 
| to the northward of you; you are then alſo clear of the South Sand, and may 
ficer more * ſo as to bring Parcelar Hill EbN. or even more nor- 


. 
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chenly. By continuing your courſe to the eaſtward, you will ſoon: deepen your 
water again to 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 fathoms, ouze; and from 24 
ſhoalen again to 17 or 18 fathoms, 5 or 6 miles off the low land of Parcelar. 

Between Parcelar and Cape Richado the | coaſt forms a deep bay. The 
channel between the South Sand and the Malaye Coaſt is about 4 leagues wide. 
The ſoundings between Parcelar and Cape Richado are from 15, 20, 25, 30, 
to 35, and in ſome places 40 fathoms, ouzy ground; but, in general, very 
irregular, deepening and ſhoalening ſeveral fathoms at a caſt ; ſo that, in the 
night-time, there is no judging by the ſoundings where you are. The ground 
is all ouze, excepting about the middle of the channel. 

Parcelar bearing NEbE. about 2 leagues off ſhore, there is a ſmall bank ot 
13 fathorns, ſand, gravel, and ſmall ſtones. Alſo within the bight, NWN. 
4 or 41 leagues from the cape, and SEbS. from Paicelar Hill, about 2 or 3 
miles off ſhore, there lies a bank of ſand, whereon ſome ſhips have been loſt ; 
by keeping the cape ESE, S. or ESE3S. and Parcelar Hill NNW. or 
NNW: W. you may go 2 or 3 miles without it, in 16, 18, or 20 fathoms 
water; and keeping in from 18 to 22 fathoms, between Parcelar and Cape 
Richado, will lead you in a good channel, from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore. | 

Cape Richado is a high bluff point of land, and ſeep to (ſomething like 
Mount Dilla on the Coaſt of Malabar, only not ſo high), ſtretching out to. 
ſeaward in a narrow point of land, Which forms a deep bay on each ide of it, 
with a ſmall rock, or iſland, near its extremity; it lies in latitude 2? 28'N, 
and bears from Parcelar Hill, SE. a little ſoutherly, about 13 mn About 
a league without the cape you may ſee the low land of Sumatra from the 
deck, this being the narroweſt part of the ſtraits to the northward of Malacca. 

Here the tides run ſtrong, flowing, on the full and change, NW. and SE. 
or 9 hours; the flood to the ſouthward; and the ebb to the northward. The 
foundings are uneven and irregular, from x5 or 16 to 30 fathoms; within 2 
or 3 miles of the cape, you will have 22, 23 or 25 fathoms, and only 15, 
16, and 18 fathoms at 2 or 2; leagues, the cape bearing ENE. and then 3 or 
31 leagues to the weſtward of the cape, you will have 30 and 35 fathoms; 
aud then from 35 fathoms it ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10 fathoms hard ground, on 
the ſouth ſand. 

About 2 leagues EbS. from Cape Richado, is the mouth of the River 
Lingin, a place that produces much tin. 

From Cape Richado, Malacca Hills bear EbS;S. and the Great Water 
Iund SES. about 12 leagues; but the courſe to Malacca Road is SEE. 


about 
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about 10 leagues. v have ſoundings from 16 to 20, and 25 . from 
3 to 6 miles off ſhore, ouzy ground; only when Cape Richado bears NW, 3 
or 4 leagues, and about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, there is a; hard bank of 13 


fathoms ; but within, as well as without it, 20 and 24 fathoms. Allo, about 
mid-way between Cape Richado and Malacca i Road, lies à rock above water, 
about a mile off ſhore ; but that cannot be reckoned N, as no * 


have occaſion to come i near the ſhore. 
There is no danger going into Malacca Road. 1 you are in ths eng in 


20 or 23 fathoms, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 7 fathoms, as you run 


in for the road. I would not adviſe a great ſhip to go into, leſs than 7: 


fathoms ; for it ſhoalens ſuddenly from 7 to: and 4. fathoms. Ships ſhould be 
ſtill more careful not to 80 too far to the ſouthward or the SE. part of the 
bay; there the ground is foul and rocky, and ſhoalens ſuddenly from 8 to 3 
fathoms. Off Woody or Fiſher's Iſland there is no danger, as ſome directions 


mention : I have ſounded well about it, and found that a ſhip, upon occaſion, 
might go within half a mile of it, in 16 fathoms water; or have 10 fathoms 


within a quarter of a mile of it, and 20 fathoms about a mile without it. You 


may 45 in Malacca Road from 13 to 7: fathoms, WAY ground. Malacca 


Church on the NW part of Mount Moora E. 27? 39'N. the SW part of 


Woody or Fiſher's Iſland W. 362 1 „N. and the outermoſt of the F our Brothers, 


or Water Iſlands, E:'50? 20'S. diſtance from Malacca 11 mile. 7 


- 


It lows in Malacca Road SSE. and NNW. or 101 hours; | the flood runs 


ESE. and the ebb WNW. pretty ſtrong tides. Half flood in the road is 
high water . at . ne ebb, a ſip s boat caimot get into the 


river. 


Malacca lies in latitude 2? 12/N. Hs lovgitade 102? 10 E. of London. j the | 


h iat by ſeveral obſervations, was 1? 24 W. 1763. 


Here the Dutch have a fort, and a very contiderable ſettlement, which affords 


- refreſhments of all kinds in great plenty: the church ſtands upon a high hill 
in the middle of the garriſon, and is always kept very white, which, together 

with its ſituation, makes it very eee at a great diſtance ; by this, Malacca 
may be eaſily known. 


From Malacca fail without, or to the rd of all the Water Iſlands, and 


6 you will deepen your water gradually from 8 to 20 fathoms ; and from 3 to 6 


miles without the Water Iſlands, you will have from 20 to 25 fathoms. Here- 
about the flood runs SEbS. and the ebb NWbN. at the rate of 1 , knot 3 the 


bottom ouzy, aud good Hage. 


Bein 8 
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Being without the Water Mais, deset SEbS or SE. for Mount Foro, 


which is 11 or 12 leagues diſtant, in ſoundings from 20 to 24 fathoms.; but 


if the winds are contrary, you may ſtand over from Mannen | 


Shore to 15 fathoms on the Sumatra Shore, but no nearer. 


_ From the outermoſt of the Four Brothers, or Water Iflands, weak lies in 


latitude 25 KN. Mount Moora bears EbS:S. 9 or 8 leagues « and Mount For- 
moſa ESEZS. 11 or 12 leagues... The a mounts, ot hills, lie from each other 
SE. and NW. about 7 leagues, in latitude: 2? and 15 N. From the Water 
Illands to a- breaſt Mount Moora, you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 fathoms, 


ouzy ground, from 3 to 4 r 5. leagues off ſhore. © The tides rant gta 
uncertain, but. ſet-Johgeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward. ' 


From Mount Moors the courks is $EbS; to Formoſa Point and River's Mouth 


off which, about 2 leagues, lies a ſhoal ſtretching along ſhore : from the 8E. 
end thereof Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Mount Moora NWbN. from the 


NW. part of it Mount Formoſa E, S. and Mount Moora N. and NW. Juſt - 
without $8 eeh anos Haſs n chere are but 5 fathoms, hard 7 


ground. 
From Fools Point, 20 Palo Pikug, the courſe is SES. 74 or Clans; 


and when Mount Formoſa bears NE. between 3 and 4 leagues, you will ſee 


Pulo Piſang bearing SE; E or SEbE.. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues; and will then 


have ſoundings from 30 to 22 ieee * ground, Om ON 


about are about 10 leagues. broad, 
Ships always keep on the Malaye gde (on which they- -may borrow! into 11 
or 12 fathoms with fafety, on occaſion) becauſe off the oppuſite ſhore are many 


ſhoals, and foul ground. In the middle there is a bank which ſtretches ESE. 


aud WNW. 8 leagues in length; from the weſternmoſt part whereof Mount 


Formoſa bears NEbN. and Pulo Piſang EbS. about $ leagues, or juſt in fight ; 


and from the eaſt end of this bank, Tale Frnng hence NOW: N. or NEbE. at 
or 3 leagues, 


Between. this bank 5505 pulo piſang 161 e Fat leading 
marks for which are, Formoſa Hill NNW: W. and Carimons SSE E. in 21 


or 22 fathoms, mid- channel; or from g to 10 or 12 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles 


from Pulo Piſang, to 18 or 19 fathoms on the ſand fide; from which it » 


ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10, 9, 7» 5 fathoms. The channel is but narrow, 


according to moſt navigators opinion, it being (as they imagine) but 4 miler 


from the ſhoal, off the iſland, to the ſand ; but, in my opinion, the channel 


i at leaſt, 2 leagues wide, A EO ANN by ray own. experience 3 
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about 10 leagues. You have ſoundings from 16 to 20, and 25 fathoms, from 
3 to 6 miles off ſhore, ouzy ground; only when Cape Richado bears NW. 3 
or 4 leagues, and about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, there is a hard bank of 1 3 
fathoms; but within, as well as without it, 20 and 24 fathoms. Alio, about 
mid-way between Cape Richado and Malacca Road, lies a rock above water, 
about a mile off ſhore ; but that cannot be reckoned dangerous, as no ſhips 
have occaſion to come ſo near the ſhore. 

There is no danger going into Malacca Road, If you are in the offing 1 
20 or 23 fathoms, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 7 fathoms, as you ruu 
in for the road. I would not adviſe a great ſhip to go into leſs than 7. 
fathoms ; for it ſhoalens ſuddenly from 7 to 5 and 4 fathoms. Ships ſhould be 
ſtill more careful not to go too far to the ſouthward or the SE. part of the 
bay ; there the ground 1s foul and rocky, and ſhoalens ſuddenly from 8 to 3 
fathoms. Off Woody or Fiſher's Iſland there is no danger, as ſome directions 
mention : I have ſounded well about it, and found that a ſhip, upon occaſion, 
might go within half a mile of it, in 16 fathoms water; or have 10 fathoms 
within a quarter of a mile of it, and 20 fathoms about a mile without it. You 
may 43 in Malacca Road from 13 to 7; fathoms, oz ground. Malacca 
Church on the NW part of Mount Moora E. 27? 3o'N. the SW part of 
Woody or Fiſher's Ifland W. 36? : GN. and the outermoſt of the Four Brothers, 
or Water Iſlands, E. 50 20'S. diſtance from Malacca 1: mile. 

It lows in Malacca Road SSE. and NNW. or 10 hours; the flood runs 
ESE. and the ebb WNW. pretty ſtrong tides. Half flood in the road is 
high water aſhore; at three quarters ebb, a ſhip's boat cannot get into the 
river. 

Malacca lies in latitude 2? 12'N. and longitude 102? 10 E. of London; ths 
variation, by ſeveral obſervations, was 1: 2 24 W. 1763. 

Here the Dutch have a fort, and a very contiderable ſettlement, which afford, 
refreſhments of all kinds in great plenty: the church ſtands upon a high hill 
in the middle of the garriſon, and is always kept very white, which, together 
Vith its ſituation, makes it very conſpicuous at a great diſtance; by this, Malacca 
may be eaſily known. 

From Malacca fail without, or to the weſtward of all the Water Iſlands, and 
vou will deepen your water gradually from 8 to 20 fathoms ; and from 3 to 6 
miles without the Water Iflands, you will have from 20 to 25 fathoms. Here- 
about the flood runs SEbS. and the ebb NWbN. at the rate of 1, knot; the 
bottom ouzy, aud good age. 


Being 
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Being without the Water Iſlands, ſteer SEbS or SE. for Mount Formoſa, 
which is 11 or 12 leagues diſtant, in ſoundings from 20 to 24 fathoms; but 
if the winds are contrary, you may ſtand over from 15 fathoms on the Malaye 
Shore to 15 fathoms on the Sumatra Shore, but no nearer. 

From the outermoſt of the Four Brothers, or Water Iſlands, which lies in 
latitude 2? 4/N. Mount Moora bears EbS:S. 7 or 8 leagues and Mount For- 
moſa ESEx S. 11 or 12 leagues. The 2 mounts, or hills, lie from each other 
SE. and NW. about 7 leagues, in latitude 2? and 1? 48 N. From the Water 
Illands to'a-breaſt Mount Moora, you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 fathoms, 
ouzy ground, from 3 to 4 or 5. leagues off ſhore. The tides here are very 
uncertain, but ſet longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward. 

From Mount Moora the courſe is SEbS. to Formoſa Point and River's Mouth 
off which, about 2 leagues, lies a ſhoal ſtretching along ſhore : from the SE- 
end thereof Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Mount Moora NWbN. from the 
NW. part of it Mount Formoſa E; S. and Mount Moora N. and NW. Juſt 
without this there is another bank, whereon there are but 5 fathoms, hard 

round. 

From Formoſa Point, to Pulo Piſang, the courſe is SEbS. 71 or 8 leagues ; 
and when Mount Formoſa bears NE. between 3 and 4 leagues, you will ſee 
Pulo Piſang bearing SE; E or SEbE. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues ; and will then 
have ſoundings from 20 to 22 or 23 fathoms, ouzy ground. The ſtraits here- 
about are about 10 leagues broad. 

Ships always keep on the Malaye ſide (on which they may borrow into 11 
or 12 fathoms with ſafety, on occaſion) becauſe off the oppoſite ſhore are many 
ſhoals, and foul ground. In the middle there is a bank which ſtretches ESE. 
aud WNW, 8 leagues in length; from the weſternmoſt part whereof Mount 
Formoſa bears N EbN. and Pulo Pifang EbS. about 8 leagues, or juſt in fight; 
and from the eaſt end of this bank, Pulo Piſang bears ENE, N. or NEbE. 28 
or 3 leagues. 

Between this bank and Pulo Piſang is the common channel, the leading 
marks for which are, Formoſa Hill NNW: W. and Carimons SSE; E. in 21 
or 22 fathoms, mid-channel ; or from g to 10 or 12 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles 
from Pulo Piſang, to 18 or 19 fathoms on the ſand fide; from which it 
ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10, 9, 7, 5 fathoms. The channel is but narrow, 
according to moſt navigators opinion, it being (as they imagine) but 4 miles 
from the ſhoal, off the iſland, to the ſand ; but, in my opinion, the channel 
is, at leaſt, 2 leagues wide, and am well aſſured of it by my own experience; 

K K k for 
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for when Mount Formoſa bore N2W. and Pulo Piſang EIS. 4 leagues, and 
the Great Carimon Iſland SE. had from 21 to 22 fathoms water, we ſteered 

ESES. 6. miles, and had from 21 to 17 fathoms ; then Mount Formoſa þ 
N bWzW. and Pulo Piſang Ex N. 6 or 7 miles. We ſteered the fame courſe - 
5 miles, and had from 17 to 191 fathoms; then Mount Formoſa bore 
NNW2W. (which is the leading mark through between the iſland. and the 
ſand) and Pulo Piſang ENE. northerly, diſtance 4 miles: we then ſteered 8E. 
3 miles, and had from 20 to 21 fathoms; then Mount Formoſa” bore 
NNW W. Pulo Piſang NEiE. 5 miles, and the Great Carimon SEbS. then 
we were clear of the ſand to the ſouth-eaſtward of it. This proves the 
channel is wider than moſt navigators have ſuppoſed it. We were a fleet of 1r 
ſail, and much ſcattered ; ſeveral ſhips, without and within us, 3 or 4 miles; 

and none of them had ſhoalenings on this ſand. 5 

Pulo Piſang is a pretty large, high, woody iſland, in latitud 1? 23 N. 
bearing from Point Formoſa SEbS. 71 or 8 leagues : it lies 5 or 6 miles off 
the Malaye Coaſt, and has 3 ſmall iſlands by it. This iſland may be ſeen in 
clear weather 9 or 10 leagues ; then it makes in a ſmall hummock, like a boat 

turned bottom upward. It flows here north and ſouth ; the ebb runs longeſt 
to the NW. The variation, by ſeveral. obſervations, 53 W. 1763. | 
From Pulo Piſang, Pulo Cocob hes SEE. 5 + or 6 leagues, and the eaſteru- 
ſacs” point of the Little Carimons SSEZE. 8 or 83 leagues, Between Pulo 
Piſang and Pulo Cocob you have, ſoundings from 17 to 20- fathoms, ouzy 
ground; and between Pulo Cocob and the Carimons from 17 to 20, 24, 017 
fathoms toward the Carimons ; and you ſhould ſtand no nearer the Carimons 
than that depth, ouzy ground from ſide to fide. Pulo Cocob is a low flat iſland, 
cloſe in with the Malaye ſhore, from whence the eaſt point of the Little Carimon 
bears SSW. about 4 leagues. Between theſe is the channel of about 3 leagues 
in breadth. 

The Carimons are 2 pretty large and high iſlands, called the Little and the 
Great Carimon ; they are both very high land; but the Great Carimoeh is the 
higheſt, and has a very high remarkable peak on it. Obſerve, that between 

Polo Piſang and Pulo Cocob, . the Malaye Coaſt is flat and ſhoal; therefore 
come no nearer it than 14 or 12 fathoms, and bring Pulo Piſang no further 
to the weſtward than NW. or NWIN. nor ſtand nearer to the Sumatra fide 
than 15 fathoms : under this depth is foul ground, and ſhoal water ; particularly 
when the E. point of the Carimons bears SEE. diſtance 4 ar 5 leagues ; and 
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the outermoſt of the Two Brothers (2 ſmall rocks) night on with it, about 
3 leagues diſtance, and Pulo Piſang NIE. about 4 leagues ; it ſhoals ſuddenly 
from 15 fathoms ſoft, to g fathoms hard ground. The Two Brothers bear 
from Pulo Cocob SWbS.' Between them are good ſoundings from 24 to 15 
fathoms. 

Tanjang-boulus i is a point of low land ou the Malaye ſhore, bearing from the 
eaſt point of the Carimons NEdN, diſtance about 4 leagues, and from Pulo 
Cocob, SEbE. 3 or 4 miles. The channel lies between theſe ; and you may 
ſtand to each fide in 16 fathoms, ſoft ground, and no danger. | | 

The tides hereabout are very uncertain, depending much on the wind; and 
the tides from the Straits of Sineapour and Dryon meet here in ſome meaſure : 
they ſet" ſtrongeſt to the eaſtward and the ſouthward, but generally longeſt 
to the NW. ſometimes 18 hours one way, and 6 hours the other. When at 
+ in 22 fathoms, Tree Iſland bearing SEbE. 2 miles, found the tide ſet 1 | 
knot from NW. to N. for 12 hours. Sometimes it would ſlack, and then 
run ſtrong as before. It ſometimes runs as s long, or longer, to the SE. and much 
ſtronger. 

The fo ſouth part of Barn Iſland bears from the north part « the Little Carimon 
E*N. diſtance 6 + or 7 leagues. Barn Ifland is a pretty large and high woody 
iſland ; on the wa fide whereof is a white mark, which at a diſtance much 
reſembles a large barn, by which it may be eaſily known. There is good 
Hage to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, from 9 to 14 fathoms, and from Þ to 

1 3 mile off ſhore, the iſland bearing from NE. to SE. you have a good birth, 
with the outermoſt of the 2 iſlands, Rabbit and Coney, bearing eaſt, ſoutherly ; 
and the extremes of Barn Wand from: ENEiN. to NbE. about 1 of a mile off 
ſhore. 

Tree or Sandy Iland i is a narrow iſland, or ſand, lying ESE. and WNW, 
about 2 miles in length. At low water this ifland is dry ; at high water it 
is almoſt entirely covered, there being little elſe to be ſeen but a large remarkable 
tree, which is neareſt the eaſt part of it: there are 5 or 6 other ſmall trees and 
ſhrubs, and a ſmall rock; which is all that is to be ſeen at high water. The 
NW. fide of this iſland is broken ground, and from the weſt end of it there 
runs out a long ledge of rocks, part of which are dry at low water. Come 
no nearer this part of it than 17 fathoms. The ebb tide ſets over theſe rocks; 
the tree on this iſland bears from the north 12 15 ao Great Carimon Ei N. and from 
the ſouth part of Barn Iſland WbS. 
: K K Kk 2 | To 
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To the ESE. ſrom Tree or Sandy and, is a ſmall rad, called Red Hand, 
from the redneſs of the ſand on its beach. This iſland is covered with pretty 
high trees, and may be ſeen a pretty good diſtance. To the eaſtward and ſouth- 
ward of this are a great number of other iſlands. It den fun the er 
of Barn Iſland SbW. about 4 miles. 7 

The Rabbit and the Coney are 2 ſmall. rocks, or iſlands, which are ſteep 
to, and lie SbW iW. from the ſouth part of Barn Ifland ; diſtance about half a 
mile: when they are in one, they bear NbEZE. and SWIW. You have 22 
or 20 fathoms within 4 of. a mile of theſe. rocks ; and 1, or 1+ mile to the 
eaſtward of them, you have irregular ſoundings, from 19 to 30 fathoms, rocky 
ground: from theſe rocks to Barn Iſland, you have from 22 to 14 fathoms, 
to the weſtward of Barn Iſland; there you may 43 in clear ground from 
9+ to 12 or 14 fathoms, on a bank about 1 4 or 4 of a mile off ſhore; 
'between which and Barn Iſland you have 18, 19. and 20 . en 
ground. 

Being mid- channel, - between Wade benen WY” the Little Carimon, in 
Banur gs from 17 to 20 fathoms, ouzy ground, ſteer to the ſouth - eaſtward, 
till you bring the north point of the Little Catimon to bear WS$S. or WAS. then 
ſteer to the eaſtward with theſe bearings, and you will have from 18 to 20 
fathoms ; and as you go to the eaſtward, you will bring the north high peak 
of. Great Carimon on with the ſouth point of the Little Carimon (which 
will then bear WbS;S.) and the north point of the Little on 
bear WIS, | 

'Theſe are good leading marks to go 8 of Tree or Sandy Ind about 2 
miles to the northward thereof, Endeavour to get ſight of Tree Iſland as ſoon 
as poſſible, ſeeing it lies in the fair way, and is a good mark for the Straits of 
Sincapour: but you muſt be careful of the ſetting: of the tide hereabout, it 
being very uncertain ; and allo to avoid the northern ſhore, leſt, being becalmed, 

or having a ſoutherly wind, and being out of the true tide, you be ſet in the 
old channel, or ſtraits, from whence it would be difficult for a ſhip to get 
into the fair way again, on account boy the gonſtant in-draught there | is amongſt 
theſe iſlands. | 

Still ſteering to the eaſtward, i either or both of the above leading marks 
on, you will ſoon ſee Barn Iſland, with the white mark on it, bearing E3S. 
you may ſteer right for it with great fafety. The ſoundings, mid-channel, 
between Tree Ifland and Barn Iſland, are from 24 to 30 and 33 fathoms, 
which ſhoalen, on Tree Iſland fide, to 15 or 16 9 (under which it is not 
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adriſeable to go) and on Barn Iſland fide to 10 or 94 fathoms, about g of a mile 
from the weſternmoſt part thereof, where there is good age, as aboye- 
mentioned. From that depth toward Barn Iſland, you deepen your water to 
14, 18, 19, and 20 fathoms ; and toward the Rabbit and Coney, the ſoundings 
are from 10 to 14, 16, 20, and 22 fathoms. You may paſs, if there be 
com within | of a mile of the Rabbit and Coney, in 20 and 22 fathoms, 
red gravel, 
Between the Rabbit and Coney and Red Ifland, i is the channel into the Straits | 
of Sincapour. Vou may keep mid-channel ; but it is beſt to keep r neareſt the 
Rabbit and Coney, which are bold to; whereas the ſouth ſhore is foul and 
dangerous, with ſeveral ſunken rocks; ſome of which are not ſeen but at low 
water, viz. the weſternmoſt rocks, which lie SEbS. 4 or 5 miles from Barn 
Iſland: theſe are covered at high, but dry at low water. You have 30 fathoms, 
about a mile to the northward of them; and ſoundings have been had 20 fath 
cloſe to them. There is not more of them dry at low- water than the bin 
of a ſhip's long-boat. 5 1 
The next is a ſingle black rock, about the ſize of a ſhip's lopgrboak,; it is 
always to be ſeen, lies about one half of the channel over from the iſlands on 
the ſouth fide, and is ſteep to, having 17 or 18 fathoms cloſe to it, and 30 
fathoms a little without it: this bears from the former danger about eaſt, and 
from Barn Iſland EbS. 6 or 7 miles, and from St, Wu en SWI. 230 
miles. N 
: The third is a ledge of 1 * * We above wake; and a ſhoal without it, 
which lie EbN..6 or 7 miles from the ſecond rock, and SES. from St. John's 
Iſland ; but the ſhoal lies SEbS. from St. John's ; between which and the rocks, 
you have from 15 to 18, 20, 30, 40, and 30 fathoms water; and then ſhoalen 
again ſuddenly to ſouthward. 
St. John's is a pretty large and high ifland, Fal with trees, and "© 2 
ſmall iſlands to the weſtward, pretty near it. This is the eaſternmoſt iſland, 
as Barn Ifland is the weſternmoſt, on the north fide of this narrow paſſage; 
and they bear of each other EbN, and WbS. about 4 leagues :. in caſe you 
want wind: or tide to. paſs through before night, there is good Mage under St. 
John's Iſland, from 12 to 14 fathoms, the iſland bearing from WSW. to SWW. 
about 2 miles diſtance ; there, and on moſt of the iſland, you have plenty of 
water; or you may N to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, as before-mentioned, 
You may likewiſe, upon occaſion, 45 between St. John's and Barn Iſland, in 18 
| wid | E or 
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or 19 abode? : ouch i it is beſt not to 4 here if it can be üs for the 
bottom is rather foul, and the ſoundings irregular. | | 
The tides run very ſtrong between St. John's and Barn INand, and ſet as ho | 
iſlands lie; the flood EbN: and the ebb WbS. The time of their flowing is 
uncertain ; they run longeſt to the eaſtward in the SW. monſoon, and lagen 
to the weſtward in the NE. monſoon. 

Being a-breaſt the Rabbit and Coney, your courſe to St. John? s Iſland is EbN . 
or ENE. according as you have the wind ; the diſtance is about 4 leagues : 
the ſoundings are very irregular, from 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathoms, hard 
ground, ſhoalening 5, 6, or 8, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fathoms, at a caſt, 
In this track you ſhould borrow on St. John's Ifland, in order to avoid the 
"dangers before-mentioned on the ſouth ſhore.” You may go within a mile or 
lefs of St. John's Ifland clear of all danger, it being bold to; within z of a 

mile of it you have 20 and 24 fathoms. Off the ſouth part of St. John's 

nan: deepens toward the ſouth ſhore to 30, 40, and 50 Dane and then 
ſhoalens ſuddenly. 
From St. John's Iſland Point Romania lies Eb; N. n 13 leagues; 
and Pedro Branco EbN. 15 or 16 leagues. Between theſe places is a wide 
and clear channel, eſpecially on the north ſide, except a ſand which ſtretches 
out SE. from the eaſt end of Sincapour Iſland, about 6 or 7 miles, and is ſteep 
to, having from 12 to 14 fathoms juſt without it: its bearings are, St. John's 
Iſland WSW. 6 leagues ; the eaſt point of Sincapour NWbN. 2 x leagues; 
Jobore Hill NE. and the eaſternmoſt land to be ſeen. off Point Romania EN. 
6 leagues. Come not under 18 or 20 fathoms water, nor nearer the north ſhore 
than 3 leagues, till you are paſt the ſaid bank; taking care to keep St. John's 
Ifland WbS. and Point Romania EbC. 

When you are paſt this dangerous ſhoal, you may keep in with the north 
ſhore, the coaſt being clear and ſteep, in ſoundings of 15 or 16 fathoms, ouzy 
ground; or in the fair way, from 20 to 25 or 30 fathoms, ſteer directly for 
Pedro Branco (a low white rock at the SE. entrance of the firaits), to the north- 
ward of which you muſt paſs; for to the ſouthward thereof is a continued 
ledge of rocks, above and under water, to the ſouth ſhore, or Iſland of Bintang. 
Barbucet Hill, and the ſouthernmoſt iſland off Point Romania, when in one, 
bear WNW. 
Pedro Branco lies from the outermoſt rock, or iſland, off Point Romania, 
Ebbs: S. about 2 leagues, which is the breadth of the channel. Mid-chapnel 
the ſoundings are 25 fathoms, near the reef off Point Romania 18 or 20 _—_— 
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and near Pedro Branco: 3ofathoms; but tothe eaſtward of Pedro Branco it ſhoalens 
again to 20, 15, and 12 fathoms. Pedro Branco bearing WhbS. 3 leagues, you 
have 124 fathoms, ſaudy ground; but near the reef off Point Romania you 
have hard ground and uneven ſoundings, from 17 to 12 fathorns. . Th laude 
of Point Romania is 1? 23 N. The longitude from London, E 15 E. The 
variation by obſervations, 32 W. 1763. 


The ſhoal, or reef, ben de cf Teig Rae i and more dange- 3h 


rous than is generally imagined. We went. through theſe ſtraits in the night, 
by moon-ſhine, with the wind at SE. and dragged along the ſouth fide of the 
reef in 20, 19, 18, 22, 20, and next caſt had 17 fathoms. I could fee (by 
altering the land) that a very ſtrong tide ſet us to the eaſtward; and, by 
ſhoalening the water, imagined we were coming near the SE. part of the reef; 
whereupon, Med in 17 fathoms, and lay till day-light : when the ſhip was 
brought up, tried the current, and found it ſet NEbN. 4 knots ; and at day- 
ught had theſe bearings, the outermoſt iſland off Point Romania WSW. 3 : 
leagues, and Pedro Branco SSE, 

His Majeſty's ſhip Panther mide the ſignal of diſtreſs, being amongſt the 
ſhoals : ſhe bore of us NNE. about a mile diſtance. She was in 4 fathoms, 
and had only 3 fathoms all round her, except the place ſhe got out at, and 
there but bare 4 fathoms. At 6 A. M. we weighed, being flack tide, or low 
water, and ſteered EIN. 3 miles, in 17, 164,. 17, and 18 farhoms z chen 
ſleered NEbN. 2 miles, and had from 18 to 24 fathoms : then Bintang Hill 
bore SJE, Barbucet Hill WIN. Pedro Branco SbW. weſterly, and the outermoſt 
iſland off Point Romania WbdtsS. about 4 leagues. . | 

I would not adviſe a ſhip, going through theſe ſtraits to the 8 23 
the wind S. or SE. to come nearer the ſouth ſide of this reef than 20 fathoms ; 
for it ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 17 to 12, 8, 5, and 4 fathoms, with overfalls 
of 4 or 5 fathoms at a caſt : and be careful to obſerve the ebb-tide, which ſets 
right over the reef very ſtrong; for the tide would very ſoon have ſet us near 
to where the Panther was, had we not Hed as we did. 

Pedro Branco bearing SW bS. about 4 leagues, you are clear of the reef ; and, 
for a long and ſafe leading mark, keep Bintang Hill SbWIW. which will lead 
you clear of the reef, in no leſs than 1 5 or 16 fathoms. By ſteering to the north- 
eaſtward, the water deepens faſt to 20 and 25 fathoms. 

Pedro Branco, by a good obſervation, lies in latitude 17 20'N. and bears from. 
Eintang Hill made about 5 leagues. From Pedro Branco to the outermoſt 
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part of the reef, the courſe is NEbN. 4 leagues ; and when Bintang Hill 
bears SbWIW. 6 of + leagues, in 15 or 16 fathoms, ouzy ground, you are 
without the point of the reef, and may then ſteer NNE. or NbE. for Pulo 
Auroe (or rather Auore, or Aor), the water deepening faſt to 20, 24, and 
25 fathoms, Bintang and Barbucet Hills bear from each other NWb. and 
SEbs. 10 or 12 leagues. 

In the NE. monſoon the flood runs 41008 into the Araits, through the 
narrow paſſage between the Romania Rocks and Pedro Branco (SW. without, 
and WSW. in the narrow paſſage), frequently for 12 hours together, and Une. 
times longer, when it blows freſh ; but in the SW, monſoon the ebb tide run; 


7 longeſt to the ENE. and NE. over the reef, at the rate of 4 knots. The 


tine of high water, at full and change, is uncertain ; only in the SW. mon- 
ſoon it flows neareſt riorth or fouth, or 12 hours ; but i in the NE. ouſoun 
it has great dependence on the winds. | 

| Pulo Aor lies from Pedro Branco NbE. 24 or 25 leagues, and from Bintang 
Hill N3E. 30 leagues; and after you have paſſed the reef off Point Romania, 
there is no danger, only a ſunken roek, that lies ſouth from Pulo Aor 7 or 8 
leagues, which you will take care to avoid. You have foundings between 
the Point of the reef off Point Romania and Pulo Aor, from 16 of 18 to 25 
or 30 fathoms: and when Pulo Aor bears from WIN. to WIS. 5 or 6 miles, 
you will have 35 fathoms. The current here, in the SW. menen is found 
conſtantly to ſet N. and NbE. 1 4 knot, 


Pulo Aor is high land, making in two hills like a ſaddle; the e 
the higheſt ; when they bear NW. they are ſhut in one. The ſouth part of 
this iſland lies in latitude 2? 209 N. as obſerved when lying at 4D there. 

Pulo Tingey, on which there is a very high peak (like a ſugar loaf), lies 
from Pulo Aor Wbsz S. diſtance 6 leagues; as does Pulo Piſang NWbN. 3 or 
4 leagues. Pulo Aor bearing NW. 11 or 12 leagues, yon have 36 fathoms, 
ouze; NWIW. 4 leagues 34 fa homs; ouze ; WNW. 2 leagues, 34 fathoms, 
mud; WNWIN. 5 Mes, 34 fathoms WIN. 4 or 5 miles, 34 fathoms, 
mud; WSWS. 4 leagues, 36 fathoms; ouze; WSW. 8 or 9 leagues. 38 
fathoms, clay; SWIS. 6 or 7 leagues, 38 fathoms, ouze; WS WIS. 6 or 7 
leagues, 37 fathoms, ouze; SWIW. 8 leagues, 38 fathoms, mud; and 
SSW. 13 or 14 leagues, 38 fathoms, mud. Pulo or bearing from WSW. 
to WNW. diſtance from 4 to 6 or 7 miles, you have 24 fathoms, mud; the 
ſame bearings, about 4 leagues diſtance, you have 36 fathoms. ouze; and at 


6 or 7 leagues diitance, 37 fachoms, ouze, mixed v 5 d and broken ſhells. 
Lou 
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You fail to the eaſtward of theſe iſlands in ſoundings from 30 to 40 fathoms. 
Pulo Timoan bearing WbNJN. 6 leagues, Pulo Piſang WSW. 3 or 4 leagues, 
and Pulo Aor STE. 4 leagues, you have 34 fathoms, mud and clay. Pulo 
| Timoan bearing WNWIW. 8 or g leagues; Pulo Abr WbSIS. 6 or 7 
leagues ; and Pulo Piſang WIN. you have 36 fathoms, green ouze, mixed 
with coarſe ſand and broken ſhells. Pulo Timoan WbN. 12 or 13 leagues ; 
Pulo Aor SWbWI W. 9 or 10 leagues; the Anambas Iſlands from the maſt- 
head ESE. 13 or 14 leagues, 37 fathoms, ouze. Pulo Timoan W. 8 or 9 
leagues, the Anambas ſeen at the maſt-head from NE. to ENE. 36 fathoms, 
ouze, mixed with ſand and broken ſhells ; Pulo Timoan SWbW. 8 or 9 leagues ; 
Pulo Piſang SWbS. and Pulo Aor SSW. 13 or 14 leagues, 38 ſathoms, mud. 

From Pulo Aor to Pulo Timoan, the courſe is NN WW. diſtance g leagues. 
The depth of water between them, from 36 to 3o fathoms. Pulo Timoan, 
the northernmoſt of theſe iſlands is a large and high mountainous iſland, covered 
with trees, and lies in latitude 2? 50'N. and longitude 103? 43 E. from London · 
There was no variation at this iſland 1763. 

From Pulo Timoan to Pulo Condore, the courſe is Nr1g*E. 122 leagues. 
You have ſoundings all the way between theſe iſlands ; particularly Pulo 
Timoan WbS. 5 leagues, you have 35 fathoms, and ShW2W. 15 or 16 


leagues, 40 fathoms, ouzy ground; in latitude 4? 2'N. and meridian diſtance: 


23 E. from Pulo Timoan, 42 fathoms, ſand and ouze ; from thence to latitude 
5? 24N. meridian diſtance 49'E. from 42 to 40 fathoms, ſand, mud, 
and ouze ; from thence to latitude 6? 49'N. and meridian diſtance 1? 18E. 
from 40 to 38, 35, 30, and 27 fathoms, moſtly fand, ſometimes with ouze ; 
from thence to latitude 7? 30 N. meridian diſtance 12 35 E. from 27 to 25 and 
22 fathoms ſand ; from thence to latitude 8? 18'N. meridian diſtance 22 18'E- 
from 21 to 19 and 21 fathoms, coarſe brown ſand : when Pulo Condore Lore 
from NbW to NbEzE. 8 or 9 leagues, had 19 fathoms; and at noon, when 
the body. of it bore NWIW. 7 or 8 leagues, had 21 fathoms. The variation 
little or none, nor any current worth ſpeaking of. 

Pulo Domar lies due eaſt from Pulo Piſang, in latitude 2? 43 N. and is about 
the height of a large ſhip's main-top out of the water, and about 3 times as big 
as a large ſhip's hull ; the fides of it appear to be ſteep or rather perpendicular, 
and look very white when the ſun ſhines upon it. This iſland lies in the fair 
way between Pulo Piſang, or Pulo Aor, and the Anambas, but neareſt the 


latter; and, to all appearance, bold to, and no danger near it. 
LII Pulo 
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Pulo b bearing NE. Pulo Picng W: N. Pulo Timoan NW, and Pulo 
Aor Wb. S. diſtance about 10 leagues, you have 38 fathoms, ouze. 

The Anambas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are pretty 
high, and may be ſeen 9, 10, or 11 leagues ; ; the body of them lie about due 
eaſt from Pulo Aor, diſtance about 21 or 22 leagues. One of the Anambag 
in ſight, from the deck, bearing EbSiS. 10 or 11 leagues, you have 40 fathoms, 
ouze, mixed with ſand and broken ſhells. 

The ſoundings between the Anambas and Pulo Aor, are very regular ; and 
the ſort of ſoundings ſo much alike, that a man cannot eaſily direct himſelf 
by them, only in regard to the depth; for the ground is generally ouzy, as 

you may ſee by the above particulars, off Pulo Aor. Mid-channel, between 
Pulo Aor and the Anambas (i. e. about 10 or 11 leagues) to the eaſtward of 
Pulo Aor, you have 38 fathoms, ouze. If you are nearer the Anambas than 
Pulo Aor, you will have 40 fathoms, ouze ; then you may fee the Anambas 
in clear weather. If you can keep in 35, 36, or 37 fathoms, you wall be in the 
fair way, and paſs 4, 5, or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Pulo Aor. 

The Natunas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands to the north-eaſtward of the 
Anambas, and not far from them ; ſome of them are pretty high, and may be 
ſeen 9 or 10 leagues ; the northernmoſt of them lies in about latitude 49N. 

In the months that the monſoons ſhift in, the currents run very ſtrong among 
the Iſlands Timoan, Piſang, Aor, and between them and the Anambas ; they 
are very changeable, Suing, at the latter end of September, or beginning of 
October, for ſeveral n together, to the SSW. and SWbs. 14 or 2 knots 
per hour; and, after ceaſing for ſome time, they will ſet to the ſouthward, at 
the rate of 1 knot, and then SSE. SE. and ESE. and ſometimes to the NE. 
11 knot, for ſeveral hours together; then they will ceaſe again for ſome time, 
and ſet to the S. and SSW. as before. 

In the month of April, when the monſoons ſhift again, the current runs as faſt 
to the northward, from NbW. to NNE. and NE. at the rate of 1 or 11 knot, 
and ſometimes 2 knots. Thoſe who come this way in the foreſaid months, 
and in hazy weather, or the night time, muſt have great regard to the currents, 
or they will be much deceived, 

In the other months, after the monſoon is ſet in, the currents are pretty 
regular and conllant, in both monſoons. In the SW. monſoon, the current, 
from Pedro Branco to Pulo Aor, &c.. ſets NbE. or NNE. about 1 knot. At 
Pulo Aor, and between it and the Anambas, the current ſets N. and NbE. 


11 knot; 
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13 knot z and ſo to the north part of Pulo Timoan. From Timoan, for 20 
leagues to the northward of it, you will have a current ſetting NbE. about 1 
knot ; then the current ceaſes ; and you find little or no current afterward, as 
you fail to Pulo Condore, Pulo Sapata, or all over the China Seas, in either 
monſoon, except at the time of the ſhifting. In the NE. monſoon the currents 
ſet juſt the contrary way, at much the ſame rate. 

Being the length of Pulo Aor, or Pulo Timoan, there is a neceſſity of making 
Pulo Condore, for the greater certainty of making Pulo Sapata, and to avoid 
the Middleburgh Shoal. 

Pulo Condore is an high and mountainous iſland, or rather number of iſlands, 
of which Condore is the largeſt and higheſt, and the only one, it is ſaid, that is 
inhabited, Theſe iſlands lie about eaſt and weſt, 14 or 15 miles in length, and 
appear at a diſtance in a number of hummocks; but as you approach nearer, 
theſe hummocks ſoon appear to be a number of very high hills or mounts, 
This iſland may be ſeen in clear weather 16 or 17 leagues. It is ſeen bearing 
NbEZE. 14 leagues, in 20 fathoms water. 

Pulo Condore is a place where the generality of ſhips take their departure from, 
when bound into the Chineſe Seas, or coming out of them ; its latitude is 8? 
40 N. and longitude 106? 32'E. from London. The variation, by ſeveral obſer- 
vations off this iſſand, in September 1762, was 16 W. 

Pulo Condore bearing NbE#E. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues, (at which bearings 
and diſtance it may be ſeen in clear weather) you will have 20 fathoms, fine 
white ſand, with black ſpecks ; NNE. 9 or 10 leagues, 20 fathoms, fine white 
ſand; NbE. 4 or 5 leagues, 19 fathoms, ditto; NW. 7 or 8 leagues, & 
fathoms, ditto ; W. 10 leagues, 22 fathoms, ditto ; W. 12 leagues, 24 fathoms 
ditto ; WbSiS. 22 leagues, 28 to 3o fathoms, fine grey ſand ; WbS:S. 25 
or 26 leagues, 37 fathoms, fine dark-coloured ſand ; WbS3S. 30 or 31 
leagues, 42 fathoms, ditto ; and WbS. or WbS#S. 40, 41, or 42 l-agues, 48 
or 50 fathoms, fine grey ſand ; and you will have no ſoundings to the eaſtward 
of this, 
| Being to the eaſtward of Pulo Condore, in latitude 80? 40'N. and in 20 
fathom water, you will be ſure to ſec it, bearing W. 6 or 7 leagues, unleſs 
t1e weather is very hazy. You may depend upaii ſeeing it, in clear weather, 
from the following ſoundings ; in 22 fathoms you may ſce it bearing W. 10 
leagues 3 in 24 fathoms, W. 12 leagues. If you are ſure of your latitude and 
foundings, you may depend on the diſtance above-mentioned, ſhould the weather 
prove ſo hazy that you cannot ſee it. 

L112 Being 
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Being 7 or 8 leagues off Pulo Condore, in 20 fathoms, or 9 or 10 


from it, in 22 fathoms, and intending to ſee Pulo Sapata, you muſt ſteer NEiE. 


this will earry you far enough without it; or NEbE. this will carry you but 
juſt in ſight of it, in clear weather, You have ſoundings all the way between 
them. Pulo Condore bearing NW. 5 or 8 leagues, we had 21 fathoms, fine 


white ſand, with ſome black ſpecks; then ſteered NEZE. 84 miles, deepened 


our water gradually from 21 to 28, 32, 36, and 42 fathoms, grey fand and 
ſhells ; thence ſteered NEzE. 31 miles, deepened our water to 47 and 55 
fathoms, coarſe grey ſand, and to 72 fathoms, clay and ſand; continuing the 
fame courſe, ſoon after had no ground, go fathoms : then hauled in to the north- 
ward 10 miles, and had ſoundings 72 fathoms, coarſe grey ſand; ſteered north 


z miles, and had 52 fathoms. 


Pulo Sapata bearing NEE. 8 or 9 leagues, had 42 fathoms, coarſe grey ſand, 
with ſome ſmall ſtones and black ſpecks, like pepper corns; Pulo Sapata, NEbE. 
10 leagues, and the weſternmoſt Catwick, NNEzE. 7 or 8 leagues, had 
52 fathoms, fine brown ſand; Pulo Sapata, ENE. $ leagues ; and the weſtern- 
moſt Catwick, NE. 6 leagues, 46 fathoms, fine grey ſand ; Pulo Sapata, NE. 
9 leagues, 96 fathoms, mud and fand; NNE. 8 or 9 leagues, 78 fathoms, 
ouze: here the current ſet SSW, 2 knots and 3 fathoms, the latter end of 
September. 

Pulo Sapata, NbEIE. g leagues, 72 fathoms, ouze; NbEZE. 5 leagues, 70 
fathoms, ouze and white ſand; NbESE. 7 miles, 75 fathoms, ouze; NbE. 
4 leagues, 80 fathoms, ouze ; NbE. 7 or 8 leagues, 85 fathoms, mud and ſand; 
NEFE. 7 leagues, and the weſternmoſt Catwick, NbEzE. 9 leagues, 62 
fathoms, ouze and ſand ; the weſternmoſt Catwick, NNE. 7 or 8 leagues, 71 
fathoms, ouze and ſand. | l 

Buy this it appears, that there are regular ſoundings all the way between Pulo 
Condore and Pulo Sapata ; that the water deepens faſt as you come near Pulo 
Sapata; and that the bank goes off ſuddenly from 8 5 to 90 fathoms, and no 


ſoundings. 


When Pulo Sapata 5 about NbE: you are then going off the bank ; ; at t that 
bearing 7 or 8 leagues, you have 85 fathoms; this is the edge of the bank: 


_ very little to the, eaſtward or fouthward thereof, you have no ſounding ; 


which ſhews that there are no marinen to the eaſtward of Pulo I and 

that there is deep water very near it. 
In or near the latitude of Pulo Sapata, if you have la 48 fathoms, you are 
to 22 weſtward of it; if you have $3 fathoms in the * of Pulo Sapata, 
in 
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in the fair - way between it and Pulo Condore, it will bear from ENE. to 


NEbE. 10 leagues; if you have from 70 to 85 fathoms, you are to che 
ſouthward of Pulo Sapata, and near the edge of the bank; and Pulo Sapata 
then bears from NbE. to NNE, from 4 to 8 leagues; therefore, being in the 
latitude of Pulo Sapata, and no ſoundingss you-may be ſure you are to the caſt 
ward of it. 


Pulo Sapata lies 1 in latitude 9? 54 N. and longitude ro8? I FE. from Lk 


bearing, from Pulo Condore ENEZN. diſtance 48 leagues, This is a pretty high 
and rocky iſland, which may be ſeen in tolerable clear weather g or 10 leagues. 
Moſt ſhips bound to China endeavour to make this iſland, and alſo in their return 
from thence. To the north-weſtward of this iſland, and ſome diſtance from it, 
lie two other iſlands, called the Catwicks ; theſe alſo are N . and r 
be ſeen 7 or 8 leagues in clear weather. 
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SEAS. 


From Pulo Sapata, Gin bound to Manilla, 4 your kd about NE. 
or ſo as to be ſure to get into latitude of 127 f N. until you make 4 degrees 
caſting ; for in latitude 11? 3o'N. and longitude 47E. from Pulo Sapata, lie 2 
dangerous ſhoals ; theſe were ſeen on board his Majeſty's ſhip South-Sea Caſtle, 
on her paſſage from Pulo Sapata to Manilla, 1762, Oy to the AY 
extract from the ſhip's log-book. | 

At day-light, in the morning, ſaw two low ſandy iſlands a-head, drive SW, 
and NE. of each other: the diſtance between them 2 or 3 leagues: The 


northernmoſt bore. NNW. and had an high tree on it; the ſouthernmoſt bore. . 


NWbW. diſtance 7 or 8 miles: latitude in, by account at that time, 112 30N. 
and longitude, made from Pulo Sapata, 4?E. Pulo Sapata, by * nee 
diſtance 97 leagues; ſounded, no ground. 

Alſo the ſame year a country ſhip, named the Sabut Jung, a Bengal to 
Manilla, remarks, that between Pulo Sapata and the Iſland Cabra, or Luban, 
is a low iſland, almoſt in the fair- way, which muſt be avoided by failing to the 
northward, thereof; few or none lay it down in its true latitude, which is 
11: 28'N, and meridian diſtance from Pulo Sapata, 5? 12 E. It is ſo low, that 
we did not ſee it till within 3 miles of it, in clear weather. To the weſtward 


it appears clear, but to the eaſtward is a low ſandy bank; and about 7 leagues 
to the eaſtward of the iſland is a ſhoal, on which we had only 8 fathoms water. 


Theſe 
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Theſe might be the fame, as their latitude is ſo much alike ; though ww 
difference in their ſuppoſed longitude. From latitude 12” 1 N. to 13” 50 N. you 
may ſteer to the eaſtward with great fafety, in order to make Cabra, or Goat 
Ifland. 

The Iſland Cabra, or Goat Iſland, is a low, flat, ally iſland, ſeemingly 
ſteep to on all ſides ; it is about g or 10 miles in length, and near as much in 
breadth, being almoſt round ; and may be ſeen from a ſhip s deck. 6 or 7 leagues, 


The latitude of this iſland, by obſervation, is 137 56 N. and longitude 1 199 13. 


from London, according to Mr. Nichelſon. No variation (by ſeveral obſer. 
vations) off this iſland 1762. When this iſland bears SEbE. it is then on 


with the Iſland Luban, which, being very high and mountainous, may be ſeen 


17 or 18 leagues. Navigators commonly begin and end their reckoning at this 
iſland. 


As you fail from Goat Iſland, toward the Ifland Mirabelle, or Corigedore, 


5 you will ſee the Iſland Fortune, which is a fmall, but high, rocky iſland, 
bearing from Corigedore SHWEW. 5 or 6 leagues. You leave this iſland on the 


ſtarboard fide, and paſſing it about 3 leagues to the weſtward, will have no 
ſoundings, till you come within 2 or 21 leagues of Corigedore ; thereabout you 
have from 45 to 50 fathoms, ſandy ground. Keeping on toward Corigedore, 
you ſhoalen your water gradually to 40, 35, 30 fathoms ; and about 2 miles to 


the weſtward thereof, you have 26 or 27 fathoms. 


As you near Corigedote, you will ſee a rock like a fail, which lies about half 
way between it and the ſouth ſhore, bearing from Corigedore SEbS. about 2 
miles; it is ſteep to on all fides. You have 20 fathoms within a quarter of a 
mile of this rock ; and from 20 to 24 fathoms between it and Corigedore ; and 
between the rock and the ſouth ſhore, there are from 20 to 17 fathoms within 
a quarter of a mile of the ſhore, all clear, ſandy Ned and no danger but 


what you ſee. 


There is alſo another rock, ealled the pen Rock (from its great reſemblance 
thereunto) bearing from Corigedore W3S. about 2+ miles; it is pretty high 
8 ſteep to on all ſides, having 27 fathoms within a quarter of a mile all wound 

Between this and the north ſhore, you have regular ſoundings, from 27 
to vids and 20 fathoms, a quarter of a mile from the ſhore, fine, clear, ſandy 
bottom: between it and Corigedore, from 27 to 22, to 29 and. 30 fathoms ; 
the nearer the NW. part of Corigedore, the deeper the water. 

There is a rock with an hole in it, which you may ſee through ; it lies a very 
ſmall diſtance off the NW. or W. part of Corigedore ; within a cable's length 


thereof, 
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thereof, you have 30 fathoms. A-breaſt of Corigedore, mid- channel between 
it and the north ſhore, you have 26 fathoms; the nearer Corigedore, the deeper 
the water ; deepening from 26 to 36, 48 and 52 fathoms, within a quarter 
of a mile of the iſland. On the other hand, it ſhoalens quickly from 26 fathoms, 

mid-channel, to 16 or 15 fathoms, within a quarter of a mile of the north 
ſhore, hard ſtony ground. 

Being in 45 or 50 fathoms, 2 leagues, or thereabout, to the weſtward of 
Corigedore, ſteer directly for that iſland; and you have a fair wind, the 
common paſſage is between the Haycock Rock and Corigedore, and ſo between 
it and the north ſhore, keeping Corigedore on the ſtarboard ſide. 

The Iſland Corigedore, or Mirabelle, is a pretty high and large iſland, near 
the entrance of Manilla Bay, but rather neareſt the north ſhore, lying in latitude 
14 24 N. and longitude 1202 25 E. from London, and bears from Goat Iſland 
NEE. diſtance 15 leagues. There is plenty of good freſh water near the 
weſt part of this iſland, under a very high, ſteep cliff, about 4 of a mile from 
the rock with an hole in it ; but it is bad landing on a ſtony beach, though the 
water is always ſmooth, 

From Corigedore the courſe to Manilla is ENEzN. diſtance 11 leagues ; and 
to Caveta EbNzN. 8 or 9 leagues. In this paſſage you muſt be very careful 
of a dangeroues ſhoal that lies in the fair way, called St. Nicholas's Shoal, 
which has but 11 feet on the ſhoaleſt part of it, and is ſteep to. On the 


outer part of this ſhoal, the NW. part of Corigedore bears W1 3?S. Caveta 
Church, E17?N. and the extremes of the land about Caveta, E25*N. here 


are but 11 feet water, and within a ſhip's length to the north-weſtward thereof, 
you have 130r 15 fathoms, being ſo ſteep to, that no one can tell when he 


is near it by his ſoundings; therefore have a ſtrict regard to the leading 


marks, viz. 


As you ſteer to the eaſtward of Corigedore for Manilla, or Caveta, keep the 


N. or NW, part of Corigedore WSW. till you bring Caveta church ſteeple to 


bear E. and a remarkable hummock, cloſe to the ſea, on a point of land, on 


the north ſhore, WN WIN. you are then clear of St. Nicholas's Shoal, and may 
ſteer for Caveta, or Manilla, at your pleaſure. You have ſoundings between 
Cotigedore and the north ſhore, 26 ſathoms; between St. Nicholas's Shoal and 


the north ſhore, in the fair way, 17 and 18 fathoms (ſhoalening gradually 


toward the north ſhore, to 5 and 4 fathoms); and as you ſteer to the 
eiitward, you will ſhoalen your water gradually from 17 to 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 


and 5 fathoms, in which depth you may N in ſafety off Caveta, the flag- ſtaff 


SIM. 
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SW. a low point of land, called Shingley Point, and Corigedore, in One, 
WIS. diſtance from Caveta a large mile, the bottom en, and good holding 
ground. 

Being to the weſtward of the Iland Corigedore, with the wind eaſterly or 
ENE. which is right out of Manilla Bay, it is beſt to go through the * 


channel, between Corigedore and the ſouth ſhore; there being more room 


for a ſhip to turn to windward, and no danger but what may be ſeen; the 
ſouth ſhore being bold, and clear of all dan ger. The nearer to Corigedore, 


the deeper the water on all ſides : but you muſt carefully obſerve the following 


remarks. 

© xft,, When you are got abreaſt the eaſternmoſt high ld, on the ſouth 
ſhore, which bears from Corigedore SE, E. you muſt be careful how you 
ſtand toward the ſouth ſhore; for the tail of St. Nicholas's Shoal trenches 
away gradually toward the above-mentioned high land; and you will ſome- 
times ſhoalen your water ſuddenly from 12 to 6 or 7 fathoms, hard, rocky 
ground; therefore it is adviſeable to ſtand in to no leſs than 12 or 13 fathoms; 
and as you get further to the eaſtward, not to ſtand in to leſs than 1 5 or 16 


fathoms; for you may have 15 fathoms at one caſt, and 7 or 6; fathoms the 


next caſt, and then 4 fathoms, which is on the edge of St. Nicholas's 
Shoal. 
2d, To weather away the eaſt part of Corigedore as ſoon as you can ; you 


will have 22 or 23 fathoms within half a mile of it. When you can weather 


it, ſtand over for the north ſhore, and keep working up along that. ſhore 
(which is bold to), having in moſt places 15 or 16 fathoms a quarter of a 
mile off ſhore, and 10 or 12 fathoms at a cable's length off ſhore, though it 
ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 15 to 10, 7, and 5 fathoms in ſome places; nor 
is there any danger but what may be ſeen. 

After you are paſt Corigedore, the north ſhore has a clear, ſandy bottom, 
and good Hage. As you go more to the eaſtward and northward, you will 
find the north ſhore more flat, and the ſoundings more gradual, having 17 
or 18 fathoms three quarters of a mile off ſhore, and 12 fathoms half a mile 
off ſhore, ſhoalening gradually from 12 to 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms, 
Cloſe in ſhore, As you ſtand to the ſouthward, be careful to avoid the 
St. Nicholas Shoal, according to the leading marks above given to carry you 
clear of it. 

In Manilla Bay there 1s a tide, which ebbs and flows about 3 feet perpen- 
dicularly. It is Not regular 1 in the bay; and about Corigedore it runs ſtrong 

to 
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to 8 weſtward for 24 hours together, eſpecially with the ind a : then 


it ceaſeth for 4, 4 5». or 6 hours, and then runs ſtrong to the weſtward again; 


between Corigedore and the north ſhore, the tides run out for 18 hours 
together to the weſtward, pretty ſtrong, and then turns and runs as ſtrong to 
the eaſtward for 6 hours, in which time the water has flowed to its full 
height. The tide runs to the weſtward 18 hours out of the 24 ;. and ſometimes 


| the flood, afid one ebb; and i it flows a as much i in 6, as it ebbs in 18 hours; but 


the time of high water is not aſcertained. 

| Cavetais properly the ſea-port to Manilla, though f it is a town and garriſon 
itſelf. It is ſituated on a low point of land, which forms a fafe and excellent 
harbour, though rather too ſhallow, having no more than 18 or 19 fathoms 
in the deepeſt part of it, the bottom ſoft mud; great ſhips may lie in ſafety in 
Caveta Road, and be well ſheltered from the SW. and W. winds. 1 

Here the Spaniards have a very good marine yard, well ſtored with all nds 
of naval ſtores ; build their galleons or other ſhips, and have excellent conve- 
niences for heaving ſhips down, and repairing them, at which they are very 
dextrous. It is fortified by ſea and land; at the extreme point of it there is a 
ſquare battery, with 10 guns in the faces, to the N. and NE. in order to defend 
the entrance of the harbour; it has alſo a citadel with, 4 baſtions, &c. which 
form nearly a ſquare ; this is called. Fort St. Philip. The marine yard extends 


from the extreme point to this port, and the town from hence to the gates; it 


is defended toward the land by two round towers, with 10 pieces of cannon 
each, and a wall with a parapet from one to the other; in the middle whereof 
is the land gate, before which is a wet ditch, formed by the ſea, and a draw- 
bridge acrgſg, it: without this gate there is a narrow) neck of land, (the 
narroweſt of which is not more than 32 yards over); for about 4 a mile, 
which adds greatly to the ſtrength of this place by land ;- it has likewiſe two 
other batteries tu the ſeaward; one of 14 guns, and the other of 8 guns. 
There is no good water in Caveta, though there are many wells with 
plenty of water; but it is all blackiſh ; the Spaniards neither uſing it for 
drinking, nor dreſſing of victuals. They ſend for their water up their river, 
by Old Caveta, where they get very good water ; but that river is not navigable, 


even for boats, _-_ at high water; and is commanded by the fortifications at 


Caveta. 


— Manilla les from Caveta NNE:E. about 3 3 pi no danger 8 


them; the ſoundings are regular, from 5 fathoms, at Caveta, to 6, 7, 8, and 
9 fathoms, half way to Manilla; and they ſhoalen gradually to 8, 7, 6, 5, 
Mmm , and 
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and 4 &, or 4 fathoms off Manilla, If you have occaſion to turn between 
hem, you may ſtand in ſhore, any where between them, to 5 or 4 + fathoms, 
the ſhores being very flat ; they ſhoalen very gradually every where; all clear 
ground, and muddy bottom. 

You lie in a good birth in Manilla Road, with the followitig bearings, viz. 
the fiſhing ſtakes, at the river's mouth, N182E. the north baſtion, N37*4E, 
the cupola, E379N, the SW. baſtion, E209N. in 5 fathoms water, 1 mile from 
Manilla. The Spaniſh ſhips very ſeldom 4 off Manilla, but generally in 
Caveta Road, or Harbour. 

Manilla (the principal Spaniſh auleutent, and ſeat of a ſuperior governor- 
general over all the i de Iſlands) is a ſpacious city, ſituated on the 
Iſland Luconia, in latitude 14? 36 N. and longitude, by aſtronomical. obſerva- 
tion made there by the Spaniards, 120? 5o'E. from London; the variation, 
by ſeveral obſervations, was 36 W. 1763. This city lies on the ſouth fide of 
the entrance of the Rio de Paſig, and is encompaſſed with a good wall, for- 
tified with baſtions, &c. but the works, though regular on the S. and E. 
ſides, are irregular on the N. and W. fides, as they follow the ſhape . che river 
and bay. 

The ſituation of Manila and the ſafe port of Caveta, make it a convenient 
place for trade; but, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, there is not much 
trade carried on there, conſidering the largeneſs of the city, and number of its 
inhabitants. They have 3 galleons, which paſs and repaſs annually between 
this place and Acapulco, bringing immenſe treafures from the latter ; and 
this is their chief dependence. Theſe fait from Acapulco in March or April, 
and arrive at Manilla in about Auguſt or September. They have alſo about 
5 or 6 fail of other veſſels, that trade to China and Batavia; anghythey have 
4 fail of row-gallies, awake are armed veſſels, to ' rd the coafł and iſlands 
adjacent. 

Theairat Manillais very unwholeſome, during the months of Jans: July, and 
Auguſt, being very cloſe and humid, and ſabje& to great vapours and fogs, 
occaſioned by the vigorous vegetation from the low, level ſwampy lands, near 
to and around the city, for ſeveral miles ; whereby fevers and fluxes are very 
rife, and ſome years carry off great numbers of the inhabitants, The muſkatoes 
alſo are very troubleſome in theſe months. 

Wood is a very ſcarce article, both here and at Caveta; thre being none 

to be had but what is brought down the rivers from the inland parts in 
:ountry 
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country beats. . The river at Manilla is very good water; you go up it to the 
bridge, and fill your caſks in the boat. If your ſhip is in Manilla Road, you 


may water with great expedition ; but this river is entirely commanded by the 
garriſon of Manilla. 


CCC. Diaz rioxs for SAILING from MANILLA fo the STRAITS of SINCArOUR 
and MALACCA, in the Nox TH-EaAsT MonsooN. 


The method generally taken to make a paſſage from Manilla to the Straits of 
Malacca is, on leaving the Bay of Manilla, to ſteer for the Iſland Cabra, or 
Goat Iſland. The courſe is SW W. diſtance 15 leagues. You take your 
departure from Goat Iſland, and ſteer to the weſtward, ſo as to go to the northward 
of the iſlands, or ſhoals, ſeen by the South-Sea Caſtle and the Sabut Jung, as 
before-mentioned ; and when you are to the weſtward thereof, ſteer for Pulo 
Sapata, endeavouring to get ſight of it. If Sapata is not ſeen, and you are certain 
you are to the ſouthward of it, haul in to the weſtward, and endeavour to get 
ſoundings, which you will ſoon have at 40, 45, 48, or 50 fathoms, ing grey 
ſand, in latitude g? 10'N, 

After ſtriking ſoundings, you may ſteer WbS. for Pulo Condore; and in ſo 
doing, you will ſhoalen your water, in the diſtance of 17 or 18 leagues, from 
50 to 37 fathoms, fine grey ſand, in latitude 8? 57 N. Continuing that courſe 
13 leagues further, you will ſhoalen your water to 24 fathoms, fine white 
ſand in latitude 8? 45 N. and if it is clear weather, you will ſee Pulo Condore 
very plain, bearing about W3S. 11 or 12 leagues. If the weather is hazy (as 
it frequently is in the NE. monſoon), it matters not your going nearer Pulo 
Condore ; you may depend on your bearings and diſtances therefrom in that 
latitude and depth of water, and may haul to the ſouthward for Pulo Timoan, 
or Pulo Aor. 

You may ſteer SSW;W. or Swbs. till you are in latitude 7? 20'N. and 
you will have ſoundings from 24 to 21 and 22 fathoms, fine white and grey 
ſand. From thence ſteer SSW. or SSW W. till you are in latitude 5? 44/N, 
and you will have ſoundings from 22 to 26, 32, 34, 39, and 40 fathoms, 
ſoft muddy ground. From thence you may ſteer SSW. SSW: W. or SWbsS. 
till you are in latitude 5? 9'N. and you will have ſoundings from 40 to 42 and 

44 fathoms, blue clay and mud. From thence ſteer SbW 3W. till you are 
in latitude 3? 20'N. and you will have ſoundings from 44 to 40, 35, and 30 
M m m 2 fathoms, 
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fathoms, coarſe gravel, ſand, and ſhells; in this latitude and depth of 
water you may fee Pulo Timoan bearing S. 7 or 8 leagues, and Pulo Piſang, 
- SbESE. | 
At the latter end of September, or beginning of October, off Pulo Sapata, 
the Catwicks, and thereabout, you will find very ſtrong currents. ſetting 
different ways, and running much ſtronger at ſome times than others. When 
it runs ſtrongeſt (which is about 2+ knots), it generally ſets to the ſouthward, 
from SbW. to SbE. for ſeveral hours together: then it will flacken, and 
run to the SSW. at the rate of 1 4 knot; then run SW. at the rate of a knot, 
for ſome time; and then run to the S. and SSE. at the rate of 2 9nd, 2 | knots, 
as before. 

From Pulo Sapata to Pulo Condore, the current 600 from S. to SW. and 
WSW. at the rate of 1 f or 2 knots; and from Pulo Condore to Pulo Hun, 

from S. to SSW. about 1 1 knot. 

At the SW. point of Pulo Timoan there are three very remarkable high 
peaks, two of which are called the Aſſes Ears, from the reſemblance they 
have to the ears of that animal ; which cannot eſcape the notice of thoſe 
that make this iſland. Thoſe who would 45 here, coming from the north- 
ward, muſt go to the weſtward of Pulo Timoan, between it and a ſmall 
iſland that lies to the weſtward of the north end of Pulo Timoan. The 
channel between them is about a league broad, and has 24 fathoms, mid- 
channel. 

You keep about 1 3 or 2 miles off the weſt cnn of Pulo Timoan, in 
ſoundings from 28 to 17. 18, 20, and 22 fathoms, ſmall ſtones, ſand, and 
ſhells. The beſt Mage is in a ſandy bay at the SW. part of the iſland, where 
it ſhoalens gradually from 22 to 10 and 9 fathoms, ſand and gravel, clear 
of rocks and foul ground. Vou have a good birth in 15 or 16 fathoms, with 
the SW. point 0 the iſland bearing about ESE. the bight, or middle of the 
andy bay, NNEEE. aud tlie north-weſterpmoſt part of the iſland in fight about 
NNW. | 

There. are no 3 hereabout, nor the leaſt ſign of inhabitants, 8 
there are great numbers on the iſland; but no ey of refreſhments to be got 
here. There are two very good watering- places in this bay; the one, a river 
on the eaſt ſide, where. boats may fill their caſks with great caſe ; but it has a 
bar; which prevents their going in or out at low water: the other is at a large 
conſtant running ſtream on the welt ſide of the bay, where you may fill at all 
times: at either of them the water is very good. Here is alſo plenty of fire- 
| w 
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wood for cutting, near the ſhore, The tides are regular here, flowing, on the 
full and change, E. and W. or 6 hours: the flood ſets to the NNW. and the 
ebb SSE. at the rate of 15 knot; and flows perpendicularly by the ſhore 8 or 
feet. | 

e From the above ſtation, by ſteering SSE. for Pulo Aor, you will deepen 
your water from 30 fathoms, courſe gravel, ſand, and ſhells, to 35 and 36 
fathoms, coarſe ſand, when Pulo Aor bears W. 5 or 6 miles: and, as it is 
extremely dangerous to approach the mouth of the Straits of Sincapour, except 
the weather be clear, therefore ſhips generally 45 under Pulo Aor, in a fine 
bay on the SW. ſide, where they lie till the weather clears. 

Pulo Aor is a ſmall, but high and woody iſland. At the SW. part thereof 
is a ſmall, but deep round bay, which makes a moſt excellent road, where 
you lie ſheltered from all winds, between NNE. and ESE. and as ſmooth as 
in a mill-pond, though there runs ever ſo high a ſea without: this is occa- 
fioned chiefly by a ſmall rocky iſland, which lies a ſmall diſtance to the weſt- 
ward of the north end of Pulo Aor, and breaks off the violence of the e 
from the NE. Vou may run ſo far into the above bay as to ſhut i in „ 3» 
or the whole, of the rocky iſland, with the NW. point of the bay, and + | 
in 20 to 15 fathoms, coarſe ſand, and all clear ground, 

All ſhips coming from the northward, that intend to +5 in Pulo Aor bay, 
ſhould go to the weſtward of the iſland, in order to fetch i into the bay, which 5 
they will not be able to do if they go to the eaſt ward. The watering -place, 
which is a running ſtream, is on the north fide of the bay, cloſe to the ſea ; 
and here is plenty of wood for cutting. There are a great number of houles in 
the bay,” and many inhabitants, who are very ſhy ; yet there are little or no 
refreſhments to be got here, except cocoa - nuts and mangoes; the latter the 
worſt ſort of their Flog. The tides here ebb and flow about 6:fcet perpendi- 
cularly. 

When the weather appears clear and ſettled, weigh about midnight, in, order 
to be near the ſtraits mouth in the morning, and make ſure of getting into 
the ſtraits before night or thick weather comes, on, which, would put you to 
your ſhifts, and expoſe you to great danger. From Palo Aor ſteer $bB, or 
SbE! E. in order to avoid <a ſunken rock chat lies ſouth, 6 on 7 leagues there, 
from; then ſteer S. SbW. or SSW. The courſe from Pulo Aor to, Pedro 
Branco, in latitude 12 20'N is SbW. 24 leagues.' You will have ſoundings 
between them, in the fair way near Pulo Aor, 3o fathoms, | and as you run to 
the ſouthward, 27, 24, 20 fathoms, oP ground, Keep in 20 fathoms till 

ſhoaluing 
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ſhoalening near the reef off Point Romania to 1 1 5, or 14 Bahnen This 
ſhoal runs a great way out, and is dangerous to approach, on account of 
the irregular ſoundings on it: therefore come no nearer it than 14 or 15 
fathoms. In that depth you will juſt ſee the low land of Point Romania 
from the deck. For a leading mark to carry you clear of Point Romania 
Shoal, keep Bintang Hill SbW;W. till you bring Barbucet Hill to bear 
Wes. or W. (and in hazy weather WIN.) and Point Romania Wbs. p or 
6 leagues; then you will ſee Pedro Branco bearing SW. SWbW. or WSW. 
In clear weather you 155 ſee it 4 leagues; but if hazy, not more than 2 or z 
leagues. | 
Here | the tides run very ſtrong both within and Sho the ſtraits mouth ; 

but in particular off the ſhoal of Point Romania, and about Pedro Branco, and 
that way. It runs the ſtrongeſt in the NE. monſoon. It has been known to 
run at the rate of 3 or 4 knots for 10 or 12 hours together. The time of 
flowing is uncertain, and ſeldom anſwers calculation; fo that it 1s not to be 


depended on. 


As there is ſuch a ſtrong Cahill current from Pulo Aor to the reef off Point 
Romania, and when you come off that and Pedro Branco, there is ſuch a 
prodigious ſtrong tide, for many hours together, as to be almoſt a conſtant 
current, ſetting moſtly to the SSW. and SW. you ſee how dangerous it is for 
ſhips to be benighted, or taken in thick weather, off the mouth of theſe 
ſtraits. Should this be your caſe, and you cannot ſce the mouth of the ſtraits, 
puſh for the Straits of Dryon, provided it be early in the ſeaſon, and enter the 
Straits of Malacca by the Carimons , bur if it ſhould 70 late 1 in the ſeaſon, then 


go for the Straits of Banca and Sunda. 


If the weather is clear, ſteer for Pedro Babes; ; and, when you come near 
it, you will deepen your water from 14 or 15 to 20, 25, or 30 fathoms. 
Pedro e Nears from the outermoſt rocks, or iflands, off Point Romania, 
EbSS. 2 1 leagues. ' Between theſe is the channel, or entrance into the Straits 
of Sincapour : you have 20 fathoms near the reef, 2 5 en mid- channel, 
une 30 fathoms near Pedro Branco. 

When you have ſight of Pedro Branco, bearing SW. or WW. lter ſo as 
to go 2, 3, or 4 miles to the northward of it; and when you bring Barbucet 
Hill on the outermoſt iſland off Point Romania, they will bear WNW. and you 
are clear of all the reef, and may keep mid- channel between Pedro Branco and 
the faid illand, and ſo enter the Straits of Sincapour. e 


South ward 
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Southward of Pedro Branco lie many rocks both above and under water, and. 
all foul ground round about it, Take care not to go too near it; for the rides, 
run very ſtrong to the SSW. amongft the rocks and ſhoals about Pedro Branco; 
but paſs it as above directed; ſhould it be near night when a-breaſt of Point 
Romania, it is beſt to haul under the point in 18 fathoms, ad +> for the 
night, taking day- light to go through the narrows. ,. 

Being paſt Pedro Branco, and a-breaſt Point Romania, the PN are 8 
and no danger. From Point Romania St. John's Iſland lies WbS4S. diſtance 
13 leagues ; you will have ſoundings in this channel from 18 fathoms, on 
the north ſhore, to 20 and 25 fathoms, mid-channel ; and 30 fathoms on the 
fouth fide the channel : ſteer WbS. for St. John's Iſland ; and when you. ſee 


it, keep it bearing Wbs. as a good leading mark. to carry you clear of all 


danger. 3 

The ſouth fide of the Straits of Sincapour 3 is foul 8 and ſhoal, n 
with many rocks above and under water: it is beſt therefore keeping on the 
north ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathoms, till you are up with, or a-breaſt, Johore 
or Joor River, off which lies a ſand-bank; the marks for which have been 
already given; When you bave paſſed this ſand, the north 71 is wy clear; 
but the ſouth ſide ſtill continues, fou. 

Being a- breaſt of St. John's Iſland your W to Barn 0d is Whs.- 4 
leagues : you have irregular ſoundings, from 30 to 25, 20, and 18 fathoms, 
ſhoalening 5, 6, or 8 fathoms at a caſt, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fathoms ; 
toward the ſouth ſhore it deepens to 40 and 50 fathoms, and then ſhoalens 
again ſuddenly. St. John's Iſland is bold to, and you have good ſoundiags 
from 20 to 15 fathoms very near it. If day- light, or the wind, fail you, it is 
belt Ming under St. John's Iſland in 15 or 16 fathoms, ſoft n. 1 0 2 


miles off ſhore, the iſland bearing from WSW. to SWW. 


From St. John's Iſland SES. lies a ridge of rocks plainly to be ſeen ; FF 2 | 
without them a ſhoal WbS. 2 leagues further. From St. John's Iſland SWS. 
3 miles and from Barn Iſland EbS. 21 leagues there lies a- fingle black rock 
above water, about the ſize of a ſhip's long-boat, and is 5 of the channel from 
the ſouth fide of the ſtraits. From Barn Iſland SEbS. 4 or 5 miles, there lies 
a ledge of rocks. Between theſe rocks, and the Iſlands Rabbit and Coney is 
the channel, in which you have une ſoundings,” en 20 and $230 
lathoms, rocky ground. 5 

Vou may paſs the Rabbit and Coney, Within z of a aide, 3 in 20 Or 22 crhoms. : 
Barn Iſland bears from St. John's Wbs. about 4 leagues. The' tides: here run 

| very 
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very ſtrong as the iſlands lie; the flood EbN. and the ebb Wbs. The time 
of flowing is uncertain. They run longeſt to the eaſtward 1 in the SW. monſoon, 
and longeſt to the weſtward in the NE. monſoen. © 

When a-breaſt the Rabbit and Coney, you may ſee the tree oh Tree Iſland 
bearing Was. and Red Ifland SWbW. From hence to the weſt part of 
Barn Ifland you have ſoundings from 22, 20, 16, 15, 14, 12, 10, to 9 fathoms, 


on a gravelly bank, about:? 14 mile to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, where it 


is adviſeable to 43, if night be coming on, and take daylight to paſs Sandy 


Iſland, on account of the uricertainity of the ſt of the tides, and the irregularity 
of the ſoundings. 


From the ſouth part of Barn Illand, the north part of the Little Carimon 


bears Wis. 61 or 7 leagues; and the al 0 on Tree Ifland WbS. 5 or 6 miles; 


which tree alſo bears, from the north peak of the Great Carimon, EN. 
Betweeh Barn Iſland and 'Tree Iſland is the channel out of the Straits of Sincapour. 
You have ſoundings, mid-channel, between them, from 24 to 30 and 33 fathoms, 
and may ſtand toward Tree Iſland into 16 or 15 fathoms, but no nearer ; and 
into 10 or 91 fathoms, toward Barn Iſland. You have ſoundinigs alſo off the 


weſt part of Tree Ifland; to the northward of it, 1, 14, and 2 miles, from 20 


to 23, 26, and 27 fathoms; and as you g go to the weſtward; you ſhoalen it 
to 20, 18 abd 17 fathoms. Being a-breaſt Barh-INand, ſteer WNW, or NW. 
according as you have the winds and tide, obſerving the directions and leading- 
marks for going clear of Tree Ifland. Another leading-mirk is, to keep the 


ſouth part of Barn Iſland ES. which will lead you clear of all E 1 from 


Tree or Sandy Iſland. 

You have ſoundings from Barn Ind, wh theſe beatings, rok 10 or 12 
fathoms; near Barn Iſland, to 20, 25, or 30 fathoms, as far as the weſt part 
of Tree Iſland; and'to the weſtward of that, in the fair way, from 24 to 20 
and 17 fathoms, "ouzy ground. Being paſt Tree or Sandy Ifland, ſteer for the 


middle of the opening between the Little Carimon and Tanjan-boulus ; ;” Me. 
courſe is about WbN, 


From'Tanjan-boulus to Pulo Cocob is NWbw. 3 or 4 miles. Pulo Cocob 
is hardly to be known for an iſland, till you are cloſe up with it. From Pulo 
Cocob, Pulo Piſang lies NWIW. 5 or 6 leagues, and from the NE. point 
of the Little Carimon NNW3W. 8 or 83 leagues. You have ſoundings from 
Pulo Cocob to Pulo Piſang, in the fair way, From 17 to 18 and 20 fathoms; 
and as you come near Pulo Fikag; you will ſhoalen your water to 16 fathoms; 
for there is a flat, which runs off above a mile from this iſland. If the wind 


1s 
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is ſcant, you may borrow upon Cocob to 17 or 18 fathoms, and upon Piſang 
to 11 or 12 fathoms, about 2 or 21 miles; neither ſhould you keep a greater 
diſtance from it than 5 or 6 miles, on account of the bank on the oppoſite ſide 
of the channel. Between theſe 2 iſlands the Malaye coaſt is all flat and ſhoal 
water: therefore come no nearer it than 12 or 14 fathoms ; nor bring Piſang 
to bear further to the weſtward than NWN, nor ſtand nearer than 15 fathoms 
to the Sumatra fide: under this depth it is foul ground and ſhoal water, 
particularly when the eaſt point of the Carimon bears SEIE. 4 or 5 leagues, 
and the outermoſt of the Two Brothers is right on with it, diſtance about 
3 leagues; and Pulo Piſang is NIE. 4 leagues: it ſhoalens ſuddenly from 
15 fathoms, ſoft ground, to g fathoms, hard. be 
| There is a bank off Pulo Piſang, which lies WNW. and ESE. 5 or 8 leagues 
in length; from the eaſt part whereof Pulo Piſang bears ENEZE. or NEbE. 
diſtance about 3 leagues; and from the welt part thereof, Formoſa Hill bears 
NEbN. and Pulo Piſang EbS. 8 leagues, or juſt in fight. 

On this bank the America was forced to 45 in 5 fathoms ; ſhe was ſteering 
NWbN. and they ſhoaled the water as quick as they could heave the lead one 
caſt after another, from 14 to 10, 9, 7, and 5 fathoms, when they ed, and 
ſent the boat to ſound 4 a mile round to the ſouthward, and found no lets than 
5 fathoms hard ground ; the north fide of it deepened very quick to 19 fathoms. 
Pulo Piſang then bore EIN. 2 leagues; the NE. point of the Carimons, 
SE4S. 9 or 10 leagues; and Mount Formoſa NN WAW. 8 or 9 leagues. 

Between this bank and Pulo Piſang, the leading mark is to keep Formoſa 
Hill NN WW. and the Carimons, SSE$E. in between 22 and 24 fathoms, 
mid-chandel. 

Being a-breaſt Pulo Piſang, in 11 or 12 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles diſtance, a 
NW. or NWEW. courſe will carry you clear of all danger, in ſoundings 
from 22, 20, 15, to 12.fathoms, ouzy ground. If you ſhoalen your water 
to 11 or 12 fathoms, keep more to the weſtward; if you deepen it to 20 fathom”, 
keep more to the northward. Mr. Nichelſon run through this channel in the 
night, in the following manner, viz. At 8 PM. was a-beeaſt Pulo Piſang, 
the ſouth part thereof beariag ENEjN. 2 or 3 miles, in 17 fathoms ; paſſed 
by the iſland in 11 1 and 12 fathoms; then ſteered NW. and NWIW. 
ſhoalened the water to 1 3 or 12 fathoms; kept NWIW. and having deepened 
it to 144 or 15 fathoms, then ſteered NW. 

From 8 P. M. to 2 A. M. made the courſe good NWIW. 7 leagues; had in 
that run ſoundings, from 12 to 15 fathoms; at 2 A. M. the wind ſcanted, by 
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coming to the northward ; from 2 to 6 A. M. the courſe made good was 


WNWIN. 4 leagues, in ſoundings from 17, 20, 24, and 2 5 to 28 fathoms; 
then Pulo Piſang bore Ebs :S. 9 or 10 leagues, and Mount Formoſa NN Eig. 
5 or 6 leagues. By this you ſee 92 above courſe Rt be nen on to carry 
ow clear of all danger. 

After you have paſſed Pulo Piling, there is no . an the north fide till 
you come near Mount Formoſa, off which there lies a ſhoal ſtretching about 
2 leagues along ſhore; from the SE. part whereof Mount Formoſa bears 
NEbN. and Mount Moora NWbN. and from the NW. part they bear Ess. 
and NbW. This ſhoal lies pretty much out of a ſhip's track, they having no 
buſineſs ſo near in ſhore. The tides hereabout are very - uncertain, but let 
longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward and north-weſtward: + 

n Mount Formoſa the coaſt runs NW. 4 f or 5 leagues to ; Mount 
"rg a ſingle hill near the ſea ſhore, the land near it being low, though in 
the country the land is very high and mountamous. Mount Moora bearing 
NbW. 5 or 6 leagues, and Mount Formoſa, NE;E. 3 or 4 leagues, in 23 or 
24 fathoms, you may diſcern Pulo Piſang from the deck, bearing about ESE?S. 
9 or 10 leagues ;' and the outermoſt of the Water Iſlands, which are high, NW, 
about 10 leagues. Steer for the Water Iſland, in ſoundings from 20, 22, 24, 
25, to 26 fathoms. In the offing you will have 28 or 30 fathoms; but you 
may paſs cloſe by the Water Iſlands, and have 24 fathoms within 2 or 3 miles 
of them; luff up clofe round theſe iflands for Malacca Road, where in the NE. 
monſoon the wind is generally northerly. | 

You may lie in Malacca Road in depth of: water from 5 to 12 or 1 13 
fathoms, the church and * land in 0002.07 nearly fo, prong ENE. or 
NEbE. 

From Malacca Road to Cape Richado, the courſe is NWbW. 7 5 10 
leagues : the depth of water between them 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25 fathoms. 


M' 1 Cape Richado bears NE. 21 miles, vou will have 25 fathoms. 


From the Water Iſlands to Cape Richado, the courſe is NW N. diſtance 10 
leagues: the ſoundings from. 24 to 20, 16, 18, 25 fathoms, from 3 to 6 miles 
off ſhore ; Cape Richado bearing NW. diſtance between 3 or 4 leagues. Off 


| ſhore 4 or 5 miles, lies a hard — with 13 fathoms on it; but within and 


without, from 20 to 24 fatboms. On this bank had, when going on it, 29, 
18, 15, 13 fathoms; going off it, 14, 17, 21 fathoms. With 13 and 14 
fathoms had hard ground. Off it the ground is ouzy. | 
\ A Mid-way 
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Mid-way between Malacca and Cape Richado lies a rock above water, about 
a mile off ſhore; but ſhips have no buſineſs lo near in ſhore. The variation off 
Cape Richado, 1763, was 1? 20'W. 

From Cape Richado to the land a-breaſt Parcelar Hill, the courſe is about KW. 
northerly, diſtance 13 leagues ; you have ſoundings between them from 16 to 
20, 30, and 35 fathoms, but very irregular: keep in from 18 to 25 fathoms. 
In clear weather, when a little to the weſtward of Cape Richado, you will ſee 
Parcelar Hill bearing NWbN. or NNW. W. 13 or 14 leagues, 

The channel een the coaſt and ſouth ſand i is abaut 4 leagues wide; the 
ſoundings, from 16 to 20 fathoms, on the coaſt ſide ; 30 fathoms, mid-channel ; 
35 fathoms, and in ſome places 40 fathoms, toward the ſouth fand. All the 
way from Cape Richado to Parcelar the coaſt i is low.and level. You have pretty 
regular ſoundings about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, from 18 to 25 fathoms, which 
is a good depth to keep in ; the ground ouzy and good Hage. The variation off 
Parcelar, 1762 and 1763, 16 W. 

Being a- breaſt of Parcelar Hill, or it bearing E! N. or r EIN. 3 or 4 miles off 
ſhore, 17, 18, or 19 fathoms, ſhape your de for the Pulo Arroes (otherwiſe 
called Aru), with reſpect to the winds and tides, taking care to keep Parcelar 
Hill E, N. or E. this will lead you through, between the north and ſouth ſands, 
clear of all danger; but be ſure you do not bring it to the ſouthward of eaſt, 
for E; S. will bring you on the 25 ſathoms bank. 

The tides here ſet very ſtrong ; the flood SEbE. and the ebb NWbW. Tt 
flows, full and change, ESE. and WNW. or 71 hours; and perpendicularly 9 
or 19 feet. You have ſoundings in the fair way, from 17 or 18 fathoms, 3 or 
4 miles from the low land off Parcelar, to 20, 22, 24, 21, 20, 17, 15, 12, 10, 
and 9 1 fathoms; Parcelar Hill then bearing due eaſt, and the low land juſt 
in ſight from the poop: You are now on the eaſternmoſt bank in the chann:1, 
and a-breaſt of the 2 1 fathoms bank, which bears north of you about 2 
miles; from hence you may ſee me Round Pulo Aru from the main- top. 
bearing WIS. 

T de above bearings and depth of water, were taken on board the Eliza- 
beth, when the Wey mouth, in company, was in 6 fathoms water; Parcelar 
Hill bearing of her E238. At the ſame time ſhe bore north of us 1 2 
or 2 miles; and her boat, which was ſounding about 1 of a mile to the 
northward of her, had 3 and 2 4 fathoms, when Parcciar Hill bore of them 
EIS. 


Nun 2 Steering 
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Steering from thence to the weſtward, with Parcelar due eaſt, you deepen 
your water from 9g + or 10 fathoms to 14, 18, 20, and 22 fathoms, and then 
' ſhoalen it from 22 to 20, 10, 16, 15, 12, 114, 10 1, and 10 fathoms, on the 
weſternmoſt bank, and between the north and ſouth ſand-heads; Parcelar 
Hill bearing eaſt 8 or 9 leagues, and the Round Pulo Aru ſeen from the deck 
W.8?S. 7 or 8 leagues. From thence, ſteering as before, you have, for ſeveral 
caſts of the lead, 102, 11, 12, 124, 13 fathoms ; and will ſoon deepen your 
water from 13 to 17, 19, and 24 4, or 25 fathoms, clear ground, ſand and 
gravel : ſtill continuing as before, you will have from 25, 24, 23, 22, 20, 
to 19 fathoms, and then Parcelar Hill bearing eaſt 10 or 11 leagues, and the 
Round Pulo Aru W62S. 5 or 6 leagues, you are clear of all the ſands, and 
may ſteer WNW. or NWbW. ſo as to paſs by the Pulo Arroes within 3 or 
4 leagues of them. In this courſe, till you come within that diſtance, you will 
r your water from 19 to 16, 15, and 141 fathoms, then Parcelar will 
bear E3?S. about 12 leagues; and the Round Pulo Aru WI7?S. 4 or 5 
leagues. | 
The water ſhoalens gradually toward the Pulo Aru, from 1 5 to 14, 12, and 13 
fathoms, 5 or 6 miles off the Pulo Arroes ; ouzy ground, and good Mage, if 
benighted, or the wind and tide againſt you. 

The Round Pulo Aru is a leading mark through the channel, between the 
north and ſouth ſand-heads, and may be ſeen from a large ſhip's poop, in 
clear weather, 7 or 8 leagues; but none of the others above 4, 5, or 6 
leagues. 

It flows here, on the full and change, eaſt and weſt, or 6 o'clock ; the flood 
| SEbS. and the ebb. NWbN. 6 hours each way, in general; but, as the tides 

have great dependence on the winds, there have been inſtances of their irregula- 
rity, che ebb running ſtrong for 9 hours together in the NE. monſoon, and the 
flood as long in the SW. monſoon. The tides running pretty ſtrong here, 
occaſion a great ripling, as if on ſome ſhoal or danger ; but there is none. 

After you have paſſed the Pulo Arroes to the norfnnnd, you loſe the tides, or 
they are no longer to be accounted for. 

Being off Pulo Aru, the Round Pulo Arroe bearing SW. about 4 leagues 
and the Long Pulo Arroe WIS. you have 19 Sahib water; but ſteering 
NNW. or N WbN. you will ſoon deepen your water from 12 to 22 and 25 
fathoms. When the Round Pulo Arroe bears SSW W. 4 or 5 leagues, and 
the long Round Pulo Arroe WSWS. you will have 33 fathoms; hereabout 


you 


1 
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you meet with the ripling of the tides as above-mentioned. As you go to the 
northward, you will ſoon deepen your water to 40, 42, and 44 fathoms; but 
this will not continue long; for in a imall diſtance you ſhoalen your water 
again to 34, 35, or 36 fathoms, which depths will continue all the way ta. 
Pulo Jarra. 

The courſe from the Pulo Arroes to Pulo Jarra is NNW. 25 or 26 leagues ; 
in regular ſoundings from 32 to 37 fathoms, ſand and ouzy bottom; but in the 
NE. monſoon, ſhips generally ſteer from the Pulo Arroes NW, or N WIN. in 
order to go between Pulo Jarra and Pulo Varella. A NW. courſe will carry 
you 6 or 7 leagues to the weſtward of Pulo Jarra, in ſoundings from 37 to 32, 
30, 32, 36, and 38 fathoms ; when Pulo Jarra bears NE; N. 6 or 7 leagues, 
and Pulo Varella W. 

You may paſs on either fide of Pulo Jarra (which is ſteep to), having 30 
and 35 fathoms cloſe to it. Hereabout you generally have the current ſetting 
to the NW. at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours ; as it does all along the 
Malaye ſhore, in the NE. monſoon ; but the reverſe on the Sumatra fide ; 
there you find a ſoutherly current. The variation off Pulo Jarra, in 1763, 
was 38 W. 

Pulo Varella is a ſmall, round, but very high iſland, lying from Pulo Jarra 
WHSIS. 15 or 16 leagues, with ſoundings between them from 38 to 40 and 4 5 
fathoms. 

The Elizabeth went between Polo Jarra and Pulo Varella, and was 6 PR 
getting to Pulo Rondo, by keeping to the weſtward, along the Coaſt of Sumatra, 
where ſhe met with moſtly northerly winds, and a ſoutherly current; for which 
reaſon it is not adviſeable for ſhips to go that way, but keep along the Malaye 
Coaſt, to the eaſtward of Pulo Jarra and Pulo Pera, where you may H if the 
wind or current ſhould happen to be againſt you. | 

From Pulo Jarra to Pulo Pera, the courſe is NNWIW. diſtance 42 leagues. 
You have ſoundings between them from 25 to 35 and 40 fathoms, fine white 
ſand, ſometimes ſand and mud. Near Pulo Pera you deepen your water, via. 
when Pulo Pera bears NW. or NWIN, 6 or 7 leagues, you have from 48 to 
50 and 52 fathoms, ouzy ground ; and to the northward of Pulo Pera, you 
have no ſoundings without 60 or 70 fathoms of line. The' variation, by obſer- 
vations, off Pulo Pera, was 7 W. and at other times, 6 E. in 1762 fo that 
it may be ſaid there is no variation in theſe ſeas. Off Pulo Pera you meet 
with the true NE. mouſoo 


From 
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From Pulo Pera ſteer for the Nicobar Iſlands; the courſe is WbN. diſtance 
98 or 100 leagues. The SW. part of the Nicobars lies in latitude 6? 45/N. 
and 4* 55 W. longitude from Pulo Pera. Or you may ſhape your courſe for 
Pulo Rondo, in latitude 6? 5N. and longitude: 3? 43W. from Pulo Pera, the 


northernmoſt of the iſlands off Acheen Head, from whence the Nicobars bear 
dan 28 or 29 leagues, my N e 


CCCII. Draxc rions for Saito Fer Cin ts 17 1cM er Eunorr, 
through the STRAITS of SUNDA. | 


The departure of ſhips from the Coaſt of China ſhould be between the 
middle of N ovember and the middle of February; for, although your buſineſs 
would permit you to ſail at the beginning of the eaſtern monſoon, the winds 
are ſtill ſo changeable, that you had better wait till they are a little ſettled, 
From Macao you ſteer a courſe to go between the little iſland Potrie (or 
Middle Iſland), and thoſe on the weſt fide ; and obſerve to keep rather nearer 
the latter, on account of the dangers which e the former: after having 
paſſed it, you may ſteer S3 E. to get ſoundings on the Engliſh Bank. 

Navigators have taken, great care to confirm their reckonings by this means, 

going to China, and have neglected to do it coming back: if you conſider the 
conſequence of it, you will find they are in the wrong; for, in the firſt caſe, 
an error cau but (at moſt) occaſion a ſmall delay; in the other, they may meet 
with many dangers, where there is nothing to ſhew the approaches, and where 
a little error may cauſe the loſs of a ſhip. Thus you ſee the former is the 
* leaſt material, and the precaution abſolutely neceſſary. 
Having ſtruck ground on the Engliſh Bank, ſteer to the SWbs. till in the 
parallel of latitude 122 30 N. then SW. to make Puſo Sapata. In ſteering for 
Pulo Sapata, be careful to give it a good birth, for fear of being ſet within it 
by the currents ; and, on the other hand, be cautious of keeping too far to 
the eaſtward, becauſe of the ſhoal which lies about 1 leagues to the eaſtward 
of Pulo Sapata. 

If in Pulo Sapata's latitude you "BY it not, you muſt make ſure of Pulo Con- 
| dore, the better to ſhape a courſe from thence to Pulo Timoan. You have 
ſoundings all the way between theſe two iſlands: therefore, when you are 
paſt the latitude of Pulo Sapata, ſound ; and if you have no ground with 50 
fathoms you may conclude you are to the eaſtward ; fo that you muſt haul to 
the weſtward, till you get ſoundings ; then tieer WSW. and WbS. for Pulo 


Coundore 


0 
0 
0 
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Condore and you wil diminiſh your ſoundings gradually, but in caſe of thick 
weather, &c. that you cannot ſee the iſland, keep your lead going every half 
hour; and if in the latitude thereof you have 20 fathoms, grey ſand and ſhells 
you are not above 5 or 6 leagues from the iſland ; but if you have from 25 
to 30 fathoms you may be aſſured you are at leaſt 20 leagues to the eaſtward» 
The bearing, of Pulo Condore from Pulo Timoan is N202E. diſtance. 122 
leagues. It will not be difficult therefore to ſhape a courſe from the former to 
the latter, according to its bearing and diſtance from you. As for the direction 
and ſtrength of the currents in this ſeaſon, the rules are not more certain 
than during the weſtern monſoon ; ſeveral ſhips have been driven toward the 
Anambas, others toward the Malaye Coaſt the ſigns of being near the latter, 
or rather the former, are mud foundings, and a greater depth, than toward the 
oppoſite coaſt.” When you think yourſelf near the latitude of theſe iſlands, 
if you have 45 or no fathoms, bear to the weſtward, in order to gain the, 
Coaſt of Malaye ; the decreaſe of whoſe depth is a ſurer fign of your approach 
thereto, than the quality of the ſoundings. When you reckon yourſelf near 
the length of Pulo Timoan, keep your lead going; and when you have 32 
or 33 fathoms, ſoft clay, you may reckon yourſelf not far off the ifland : 


but come not under 30 fathoms, leſt the currents ſet you among them. 


The height of Pulo Timoan makes it eaſily ſeen at a great diſtance, . unleſs . 
obſcured by cloudy, weather, as ſometimes happens at this ſeaſon, Havig 
made it, you ſhape your courſe according to the diſtance you are from it, to go 5 
or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Pulo Aor, or nearer if you think proper, but be 
on your guard, elpecially in the night, againſt the tides ſetting in between theſe 
iſlands, - 

Ships bound for. the Indies engit take their courſe. toward the Straits of 


Malacca; but thoſe bound to We or directly to Europe, may obſerve 


what follows. 

In ſailing from 5 or 6 8 to the eaſtward of Pulo Aor, ſteer SSE. 
20 leagues, then SbE. fo as to go clear of the banks ſaid to be in latitude 
25” or 30 N. NEbN. of Pulo Lingen; when they are paſſed, you may ſteer 
Sb W. as far as the Equinoctial Line, and continue this courſe ſo as to paſs, 
according to computation, 12 or 13 leagues to the eaſtward of Pulo Lingen. 
You keep this track, not on account of the dangers which ſurround the eaſt 
part of this iſland (there are none at a diſtance 8 the iſland which render 
the acceſs dangerous) but to prevent the effect of a current, which at this 
ſcaſon ſets to the ſouth-weſtward; but it ſometimes ſets ſtrong to the 


eaſt ward, 
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eaſtward, which you muſt be very careful of here, and which you may 


know by the depth of water, having, in the fair my from Pulo gs to 
Pulo Taya, from 18 to 20 fathoms. 

If you make a direct courſe from Pulo ** juſt to go withoar pulo 
Lingen 3 or 4 leagues, you run a riſque of falling, in the night or thick 
weather, upon the Dominis, or the eaſt point of Pulo Lingen. The greateſt 


difference, to the weſtward, may not exceed 8 or 9 leagues at fartheſt; ſo 


that you may always paſs 3 or 4 leagues wide of Pulo Lingen. 
About 9 or 10 leagues off Pulo Lingen, you have about 24 or 26 fathoms; 


but fo ſoon as you are in latitude 20*N. or latitude 15 N. if the currents ſet 


to the eaſtward, ſtand in toward Pulo Lingen, till you ſhoal your water to 
20 or 18 fathoms. 


From this ifland fail toward Pulo Taya (according as you * the currents); 


but if you ſhould happen to fall, ſo far to the eaſtward of Pulo Lingen, as 


to prevent your ſeeing it, you muſt then ſteer SW. to get ſight of Pulo Taya, 


and paſs between it and the Seven Iſlands, keeping them 3 or 4 leagues diſtance. 


From hence, SbW. will lead you to Batacarang Point, which bounds the 


weſt ſide of the entrance of the Straits of Banca. 


In caſe of the currents ſetting to the eaſtward, you may paſs within a 
mile of Pulo Taya without danger. From hence, in the fair way to the 
entrance. of the ſtraits, you have from 15 to 10 fathoms; and when you 


begin to look out for Monopin Hill, edge over toward the Sumatra ſhore, to 
7 or 8 fathoms; keep in that depth till you get fight of Monopin Hill. As 


you deepen your water, haul toward the Sumatra ſhore ; and as you leſſen 
it, haul toward Banca, not going within 6 fathoms, nor without 8 fathoms, 


till you bring Monopin Hill to bear eaſt, and Datacarang welt; then you are 
clear of the Pderick-Headtick Rock. 


The bearings of Monopin Hill (which may be ſeen a great way off i in fine 


weather) will better direct you how to enter Banca Straits; in particular, 
you muſt not approach the Iſland Banca, but keep along Batacarang Banks, 


in 8 or 9 fathoms, till you have paſſed the Rock Frederick-Hendrick ; the 


'more the depth increaſes, the nearer you are to it. 
In failing from the Seven Iſlands to Batacarang Point, when you are 4 0r 


5 leagues from the entrance of the ſtraits: if the night or thick weather, 
prevent your ſeeing Monopin Hill, it will be neceſſary to , and wait for 


clear weather, or the return of day, to enter; otherwiſe you may fall foul 


of Frederick-Endrick, or the Banks of Batacarang. As the north and ealt 
parts 
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parts of Banca are not well known, there are reckoned a dene ür of 
iſlands than are laid down in the charts. Here follows a remark from Ko - 
Engliſh Pilot. 

Capt. John Harle, in the Macclesfield, coming late from China, the ſun in 
his zenith (it being then ſomewhat difficult to take the latitude at ſea), aud 
deceived by the SE. currents, took Pulo Toties for Pulo Tonpon, or Taya, 
and fell in with the back fide of Banca. He found very good ſoundings in 18 
or 20 fathoms, at a reaſonable diſtance off ſhore, with ſome. ſmall iſlands on 
the coaſt; but ſo near that none would covet to go between them. He went 
between the iſlands that lie off, and the S. (eaſt) end of Banca, in mid-channel, 
18 fathoms ; but he believes they might have gone much nearer the ſhore, and 
recommends it as an extraordinary paſſage. * 

Although no accident happened to this ſhip, the fame ſucceſs is not | 
always to be expected; it is adviſcable to beware of. ng into the like 
inconveniency. _ ; 

Frederick-Endrick being dall, ſhape your courſe to range toad the banks 
which project about 3 miles from the mouths of Palimbam River, rather than 
the Coaſt of Banca; you muſt alſo be mindful of the tides. of theſe rivers, 
in order to avoid being driven on the banks by the flood, or on the Coaſt of 
Banca by the ebb. It is beſt to keep mid-channel, till a-breaſt the Fourth 
Point. 

When you are vaſt the Fourth Point, Eran along e as far as the 
Third Point (here the currents run very ſtrong and uncertain, ſometimes 18 
or 24 hours one way; therefore it is not adviſeable to fail here in the night), 
and go within 2 miles thereof, then toward the Nanka Iſlands; from thence 
ſhape your courſe toward the Second Point of the ſtrait : by ſo doing you eſcape 
the mud bank, which fills up the bay between theſe points, Take notice of the 
tree, which, in failing from the northward, cafily diſtinguiſhes the Second 
Point from-every other place upon the. coaſt. 

Beyond this, keep 2 miles off ſhore, as far as'the Firſt Point ; and when 
paſt it, you ſtand to the ſouthward, ſo as to paſs 2 leagues to the weſtward of 


Lucepara: at this diſtance you avoid the-ſhoals which ſurround it. Between - 


the Firſt and Second Points lies a ſhoal off the Banca ſhore, almoſt mid- 
channel over; ſo that you muſt take care you fo not come half-channel over 
toward Banca.) The principal reef, and that which moſt requires your 
notice, is fituate en the Firſt Point and this iſland; ſometimes the ſea 


000 | | + breaks 
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breaks upon it. The beſt method to guard againſt it is, after paſſing the Firſt 
Point, not to ail above a league and an half from the anten ſhore, which 
lies SbW. es 

When Lucepara "Oo caſt, at the. diſtance abovementioned, Nicer SE. to 
paſs it, and get into deeper water. Vou are ſometimes obliged: to edge to the 
eaſtward, on account of the tides, which, in-coming out of the Straits of Banca, 
take their courſe toward Great-Tree Iſland. Its being very ſhoal along this 
coaſt, renders its acceſs eee! it will * be e to keep * 
lead going. 

Or, when you approach the Firſt Point of 3 haul n named; it; and 
when abreaſt of it, about 3 miles off, you will fee the Iſlaud Lucepara SSE;zE, 
5 leagves ; then ſteer SIE, till it bears SEE. keeping about 3 miles from the 

Sumatra ſhore; then ſteer S. till it comes out ESE8S. the Firſt Point NW W. 
and the ſouthernmoſt part of Sumatra in fight SSWIW. then edge over to the 
 S8E. toward Lucepara, till it bears E, S. or E. then ſteer SEbS, till it comes 

out EbN, and ENE. then ſteer SE. till you have brought it NE. 5 or 6 miles ; 

then ſleer SEbE. till it bears N. and NW. and then you are clear of the 
banks. By well obſerving theſe courſes and bearings, you wall have no lets 
than 5 or 4 fathoms. _ 

From Lucepara ſhape a courſe toward the Two Siſters Ann called the 
Two Brothers). Capt. Haggis makes them to bear neareſt NbE. and SbW. 
of each other, and juſt 2? difference of latitude between them. It is neceſſary 
here to have recourſe to ſounding ; and after loſing fight of Lucepara, to keep 
as much as poſſible in depth from 9 to 12 and 13 fathoms. If you find it 
leſs than 9 fathoms, as may happen (eſpecially about the bank oft Great- Tree 
Illand), edge a little to the eaſtward; but if you meet with more than 12 or 
13 fathoms near the Two Siſters, you muſt baul in to the weſtward; by this 
means, and often ſounding, you may always be ſure of making the Two Siſters. 
However, you muſt not expect between Lucepara and the Two Siſters to find 
very regular ſoundings ; the inequalities are ſometimes conſiderable ; but you 
cannot be deceived if you keep conſtantly ſounding. | | 

On approaching the Two Siſters, if you have not a perfect knowledge of 
them before night, it will be better to , or put about, than hazard the paſſing 
them in the dark, and thereby riſque either the running on the Shabanders, or 
the other bank, lying EbN of theſe iſlands; there being no other way to avoid 
theſe dangers, than by keeping a proper diſtance from the Two Sifters, This 
darch had like to have er to _ TL Capt. Hall, in 1765, they 

| : having 
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baving miſtaken ene kigh land on 88 for the- Two Siſters, which at fun- 
ſet bore SSW. but having a ſquall in the night, they ed in 1E fathoms, and 
at ſun · riſe ſaw Sumatra from SWbs. to SW. Had they not Med, they would 
have run into danger; ; therefore it is proper to have a perfect fight of them, 
if you intend failing in the night. At firſt fight, coming from the northward, 
they appear in one, though two round iſlands; and may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues. 
You may fail as near as you pleaſe to the weſtward of them, having 100r 11 
fathoms within & of a mile of them. 

Jo judge from what has happened to ſeveral wipe chat have tnade this . 
it ſeems as if from Great Tree Iſland the currents, at this ſeaſon, ſet frequently 
to the ſouth - eaſtward; ſo that ſome have found themſelves within ſight of the 
iſland Nordwak, or the North Watcher, inſtead of the Two Siſters. The 
depth will prevent your being miſtaken, having 15 or 16 fathoms _o_ the 
former, and only 12 fathoms near the Two Siſters. 

Therefore, after you have paſſed the ſhoal of Great-Tree Iſland, haul | in a 
little to the weſtward; and by keeping 9 f or 10 fathoms, you will be ſure to 
make the Two Brothers; but if you exceed 11 fathoms, you will ſcarcely be 
able to weather the Two Brothers, but fall in with the North Watcher. If in 
the day-time, and clear weather, you may keep fight of Sumatra ſhore ; but 
come no nearer than 9 fathoms, becauſe there is a ſhoal lying not far off it, 
which is ſtcep to from 7 fathoms. On fight of the Two Brothers, ata to 
pals them between 2 or 3 miles. 

If, for want of obſerving this, or by contrary Wan you are obliged to by: 
between Nordwak and the Two Siſters, you range the former at a league diſtance, 
inſtead of keeping: mid-channel ; * which means you avoid the bank aboyer 
mentioned. 

Hlaying paſſed Nordwak, if you. are bag through the Kral of Sunda, 
you mult take care of a rock under water, which the ſhip Jaſon ſtruck on, in 
1742, on her return from China. This rock lies 2 leagues WNW. of the 
little. iſland Deſtan, or the Weſtern Ifiand, about 5 leagues SbW. from that of 
Nordwak. 6 
Ships from the Straits of en A to Batavia, generally make this iſland ; 
from whence they {ail along the Thouſand Iſlands to the eaſtward, as far as the 
little ifland Sudwak, or the 9 Watcher, 9 leagues NNW. off the Lentranes 
of Batavia Road. 

SSE. about 2 leagues feces the ſourh end of the Two Brothers, lies a ſhoal even 
with the water's edge, on which the Dolphin was a-ſhore. | | 
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Thoſe who go through the Straits of Sunda, from the Two Siſters, ſhape their 
courſe fo as to paſs a league to the eaſtward of North Ifland, near the Coaſt of 
Sumatra, and 7 leagues NW, from Bantam Point. From the Two Siſters ſteer 
for North Iſland, between SWbS. and SW. North Iſfand is pretty even land, 
of an oval form, and appears at firſt rather low, though it may be ſeen 7 
or 8 leagues. The Coaſt of Sumatra, to the ſouth-weſtward of it, is ſhoal, 
having only 4 fathoms, mud, 2 miles off ſhore ; but you may go quite cloſe to 
the iſland to the weſtward of it, and have very deep water. If you intend waterin 
at North Iſland, 45 with the iſland NNE. the middle of the Three Siſters, 
SWbS. 21 miles; the Button, SSE3E. The watering-place, which 1 is a ſandy 
beach, will then bear about SSW. 

The winds, at this ſeaſon, blowing from che weſtward, and the currents 
. ſometimes ſetting out of the ſtraits, it is neceffary hereabout to keep on the 
Coaſt of Sumatra, rather than that of Java, in order to enter the ſtraits mou 
leſs difficulty. 

- You have 20 fathoms a league off North Iſland; fo that if it 8 to be 
calm, you may 4 near it; for it will not be prudent to lie driving about at the 
ſtrait's mouth. From North Iſland, or hereabout, you ſteer to go to the eaſtward 
of the Great Cap, or Button ; then between the little one and the ſouth point 
of Middle Iſland, or Thwart the Way. Take care to avoid Brower's Sand, by 
not bringing this Cap and Anger, or Anjeer Point, in one. There is alſo a ſmall 
thoal, with. only 3 fathoms, when the Button bears NNW. the Cap, SWIS. 2 
leagues; and Gertry's Ifland, NNE. Likewiſe, when the Button a SEbs. 
2 miles, there is a rock under water. 

As ſoon as you have paſſed the reef, which projects from the fouth point of 
che latter, to go toward Prince's Iſland, keep to wiudward, without coming 

near the Coaſt of Java, whence it will be difficult to claw off with the winds of 

this monſoon, which generally are from NW. This reaſon ſhould alſo prevent 
your, £ going to Y at Cantaye, or Mew Iſland. As the ſhips which want water 
may be fu pplied at Prince's Iſland, the moſt convenient place is-at the foot of a 
high mountain, on the SE. ſide of the iſland; but the Hage there is not good, 
frags no lets than 30 fathoms very near the ſhore. 

On the SE. part of Prince's Iſland is an high peaked hill, the kigheſt land 
upon the iſland. This hill bearing from SW. tro NNW. you have good Ming 
ground from 36 to 44 fathoms, about a mile off ſhore ; and this hill bearing 
from NAW. to WON. little more than a cable” $ length off ſhore, from 10 to 
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30 fathoms, coarſe fand, with ſhells and coral. Or bring the high E | 
SWW. and the eaſternmoſt point NIE. and you, may 43 in 38 fathoms, | 
fine fandy ground, about three-quarters of a mile off ſhore. I 

The boats go for water about the ſouthernmoſt point in fight, till they bring 
the ſaid hummock NWbN. then they will open a. ſmall. ſandy bay, at the 
eaſternmoſt part of which is a run of freſh water, and a path cut through the 
wood to the place where you. fill (about. 100 yards up) very convenient for 
rolling your caſk; but if you fill below, depend upon it your water will be 
brackiſh, though you fill it at low water. But this place has been objected 
againſt, as the boats have to row round the point againſt the current, ſo that 
they can make but one trip a day; therefore ſhips, for the conveniency of 
watering, may H right off the watering place, where you are as well defended 
from the NW. winds as at the former; and the SW. winds blow equally i in 
on both, unleſs you run in there under 35 fathoms; and then you are in a 
manner land-locked, which cannot be done off the watering- place. But the 
conveniency is ſo great, and the hazard ſo little, that you may 4) with the 
high land bearing NWbN. in 35 fathoms, ſoft ground, half a mile off ſhore. 

Between Middle Iſland, and ſeveral others to the eaſtward of Hog Point, is 
a very fine channel to enter the Straits of Sunda, coming from the northward. 
This channel ſeems advantageous, . eſpecially in this ſeaſon ; becauſe it affords 
much better ſhelter from the, winds than that between the Fourth Point and 
Middle Ifland. Thoſe who would paſs through it, muſt ſteer. from North 
INand, ſo as to range very near the iſlands lying along the Coaſt of Sumatra, that 
they may 43 there, in caſe of a calm; and when they have paſſed the 
ſouthernmoſt of them, ſteer ſo as to paſs: on the ſame fide of Cracata Iſland, 
and then toward Prince's Iſland. Captain Hall paſſed cloſe to all theſe iſlands, 
and found them ſteep to. But obſerve herein, when. you have paſſed Middle 
Iſland, or Thwart the Way, not to come too near Hog Point; becauſe off 
it there are ſeveral rocks under water. Captain Hall faw them break for at 
leaſt ta mile. Alſo, at SSW. 2 leagues from Pulo Crocatao (or Cracata) 
there is a dangerous rock under water. 

To the north-eaſtu ad of Middle Iſland, there is a rock near the water's 
edge, on which the ſea breaks. It lies, according to a curious Dutch diaught, 
about 2 leagues from this iſland, and WbNIN. one league from the Button. 
There is alſo another at the NW. end, called the Stroom Rock, which looks 
like a boat turned upſide down; but at, high water there is only a rippling to 


be ſeen over it. Captain Hall lays that you may go, ven cloſe to the weſtward 
of it. 
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of it. This rock, and che want of Hing - ground in mid-channel,” lere $ 
difficult ;* ſo that, upon the appearance of an approaching calm;'you'ſhould 
not attempt it; but if it ſhould happen, that after having paſſed Middle Ifland, 
the current ſhould drive you back thither, you muſt refolve to 43,” and wait 
for a breeze. "Though the charts mark no ſoundings to the eee of this 
| iſlarid, yet there are 4% fathoms 1 1 league off, | 
Several havigators have thought to go out of che Straits of Sun by the 
channel between Prince's Iſland and the Goaſt of Sumatra; it may ſucceed 
better than paſſing to the northward of Middle Ifland ; but thewinds from 
N. to NE. which fayour this paſſage are generally of ſhort continuance ; 
and the way being long, you may be liable, during the ſucceeding calm, to 
be toſſed from ſide to ſide by the currents, without being able to help yourſelf: 
beſides, in this part, eſpecially to the northward of Prince's Wand, there is no 
depth for Ming but very near ſhore, and the monſoon wind blowing afterward, 
you may be (after many difficulties) obliged to go through the channel between 
this iſland and the Coaſt of Java, by which ſhips'are accuſtomed” to go out, 
on account of the winds and currents which facilitate chis ne The 
Dutch call this Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage. | 
Nothwithſtanding theſe advantages, whether you fail tolls the ge at 
Prince's Iſland, or come directly out of the ſtraits, you muſt keep as near 
this iſland as poſſible; and avoid approaching that of Cantaye (or Mew Wand), 
from whence, at, this ſeaſon, it will be with great difficulty that you get off 
again. In this manner having reached the weſt, or rather the fourth point, 
you fail near the rocks called the Carpenters, which project out from its 
extremity, Here is no danger at the diſtance of a ſtone's caſt. Here you often 
meet with a violent oppoſition between wind and tide, when the ſea agitated, 
riſes and breaks furiouſly, on the welt point of Java. This proves it neceſſary 
to keep on the oppoſite ide, to prevent being expoſed to evident danger. As 
ſoon as you are out of the ſtraits, haul your wind ſtanding to the ſouthward, 
to get into the variable winds way, by favour of Which you may. reach the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Iſles of France and Bourbon. | we 
Celli. Pureriont far SA1LING from BomBAY, o Solar, for Cunxa, 
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The uſual time for ſhips chat are bound to China, to fail from Borten or 


NS Surat, is in April, or early in May. You oy coalt 1 it along tbe Malabar Coaſt 
„ | . 


to Pulo Rondo, or 1454 to the SW. part of the Nitobars : but you may ſteer 
from Cape Comorin he Point de Gall, and take your departure from thence 
for Pulo Rondo, which bears due eaſt from Point de Gall. Ships uſually 


make about 13. C. longitude between them. Ships that take their departure 


from the Ce Baſlas, make Me 105 to the SW. part HE: the Nicgbars, 
or 114 to Pulo Rondo. . #5101 ie ic wh 14% 91 


In croffingithe Bay of Bene, you are to obſerve, that Gr theb is a conſfint 


northerly current during the SW. monſoon, and a ſouthetiy or Sw cutrent 


che NE. monſoon; which you muſt make allowatice for in the courſt ſteered. 


Having made Pulo Rondo, proceed for failing through the Straits” of Mali; 
to Pulo Sapata, and from even v e Ctaton, on e ire am er e 
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We ſet fail from Bonaliay; | 
Coaſt of Malabar, in ſoundings 


It. 
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more to the ſouthward: than I eve 
S. SW. and WSW. (very uncommon winds on this coaſt in December.) 


On the zoth we joined Admiral Corniſh in his Majeſty's ſhip the eb 5 
in company with his Majeſty's ſhips America and Chathain, ff Eallicur, fond 
whence we took our departure (allowing its latitude /11? 12 N. and Wugitude | 
75? 30 E. from London), and failed through the'Nine-degree Chanhel, With 
moderate winds in the NE. quarees. The beſt latitude to. To. wy "OR : 


through the Laccadive Iſlands, is 9? 49/N. 


On the 1ſt of January, 1764, at noon, being andukiiide;? 6% f | 


9? 49/N; and longitude, made from Calſicut, 30 W, /faw'the' nd Scuheli- 
par* from the maſt-head, bearing NbE. diſtance 6 r heagnes : this is Io 
flat iſland, The variation was obferved, A. M. 19 “W. from thence ſtected 
to make the laud to the north ward of Cape Baflas, and met With hothihg very 
TI mes ſteady moderate gales in the NE. quarter, A gl ſca,” 


and 
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at a reaſonable diſtance, in fight thereof, or in ſoundings. The beſt way is to 
keep a good offing in May, as the winds then hang pretty much to the weſt- _ 
ward, and are often to the ſouthward of the weſt. Vou may take your 
departure from Cape Coats from whence ſhips make about 169E. longitude 


mber Ta lod 1763. ba erte dag the 1 
m 10 to 40 fathoms; having moderate land 
and ſea breezes; fair weather, and ſmooth water. The winds hung mbch 


knew them, blowing moſtly from ESE. to 
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and 1 weather; found little or no current, ſometimes a few * to the 
northward, and at others as much to the ſouthward, in 2 24 dn until 


we made the land. 


On the 15th, at 5 aeth.s P. M. ting then in latirude; by account, 6? 47N, 
and longitude, ds from Callicut, -242 W. the variation 10 29 W. ſaw 
the land of Africa from NNW. to W: S. diſtance 5; or 6 leagues: at the ſame 


time ſounded, and had 50 fathoms, fine white ſand. We ſteered. a SSW IW. 


courſe all night, which carried us rather off the land: a SWbs. are by | 
compaſs, ſeems to be the along-ſhore courſe. - 


Tube land hereabout i is pretty high, with white cliffs, or ſand bills, near the 


ſea, which may be ſeen in clear weather, 8 or 9 leagues, and ſeems to be pretty 


| bold, and clear of danger. The variation, A. M. by ſeveral obſervations, was 


10? 38 W. At noon the latitude, by obſervation, 4? 49 N. and longitude, 
made from Calicut, 2 50 20 W. We this day found a W vn ſet the 
ſhip 19 miles to the ſouthwerd of the reckoning. 

The 16th, at 6 P. M. Cape Baſſas bore Wbsi8. the ee land in 


| ſight, N. diſtance, off ſhore, about 7 leagues ; being t then in latitude, , by account, 


4* 15N. and longitude, made, from Callicut, 25? 35W. or 49? 53 E. from 
Le: the variation 10? 4% W. The courſe and diſtance from the land 
we firſt made, in latitude 6? 47'N. to Cape Baſſas is S. 25 W. or SSW;W. 
abaut 57 leagues; T his day found the eurrent had ſet PROP "78 miles again 


to the ſouthward of the reckoning. 


Took my departpre from Cape Baſſas in Inticode: 45 210N. 4 longhthas; by 
computation, 492 5-E., from London; and found the current along this coaſt 
generally ſetting to the ſouthward, ſometimes at the rate of 35 or 36 miles in 
the 24 hours, On the 18th, croſſed the equinoctial, in en made from 
Cape Baſſas, 29 41 W. the variation 135 CW. 

On the 2 7th at noon, ſaw the Coaſt of Moſambique very plain, from 
NWbW. to W. I imagine it to be very high land, as we were at leaſt 14 or 
15 leagues, from it, aud faw only the tops of the hills, which appeared like 
iflands. The latitude in, by obſervation, 13? 42'S. and longitude, made from 


Cape, Baſſas, 62 50 W. Moſambique bearing, by eſtimation, $382W. diſtance 
- 34 leagues, bad moſtly moderate gales from the NE. quarter, ſometimes ESE. 


and ſometimes NNW. with fair weather, the current — _— to the 
ſouthward. The variation increaſed to 1 r 

Finding our reckoning from Cape Baſſas to Moſambipue pretty 40. took 
a freſh, departure from Moſambique, ſuppoſing it to bear as by eſtimation at 


noon 


* 
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zoo allowing i its latitude 152 48. and longitude by computation, .41? 2 56E. 


from London. The 28th, found the current had ſet the ſhip 40 miles to the 


ſouthward of account in the laſt 24 hours; the winds from WbN. to NW. 
and NNE. with ſome ſqualls, thunder, lightning, and rain. The 29th, freſh 
gales from N. and NNE. to ENE. hazy wether, with ſome rain, and a 
large ſwell from the NNE. Found. ourſelves 59 miles to the ſouthward of the 
reckoning (ſuppoſing this current ſets SW). The ſun near our zenith. The 
30th, ſtrong; gales and ſqualls from N. to NEbN., with a large ſea from the 
NNE. thick hazy weather, and ſome rain. This day found ourſelves 8 miles 
to the northward of account: latitude, by obſervation 192 55'S. n 
made from Moſambique, 4 W. 

The ziſt, toward evening, had a great ſea * the SE. which thwarted that 
from the NNE. and made a very, high confuſed ſea. At mid · night came ona violent 
hard gale of wind, with much rain. The wind from noon to midnight veered round 
gradually from NbE. to NEbE. E. ESE, and SE. then the gale was at the 


height : from midnight to noon the gale rather increaſed, and the wind veered 


from SE. to SSE. We were lying under a reefed and balanced mizen, and 


mizen ſtay-ſail, much diſtreſſed on account of the ſhip's being ſo leaky, that 
ſhe gained upon all the pumps, and bailing at all the hatchways with 


buckets, &c.; At noon it blew very hard, with rain and a great ſea from SE. 
latitude in, by account, 20? 46'S. and longitude, made from Moſambique, 
22 11'W. We here loſt th NE. trade. From this time to the 3d of 


February, had ſtrong gales from S. to SbE. SbW. SWbS. SW. and WSW. 
with cloudy weather, frequently hard ſqualls, with rain, and a very great ſea 


from the SE. 
This day we loſt our rudder, which, together, with the leaky condition of 


our ſhip, made us really in a diſtreſſed condition: latitude in, by obſervation, f 


19? 52'S. and longitude, made from Moſambique, 17 W. Found we were 
{et 60 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, fince the laſt obſervation, 


From the 3d to the 8th, had the winde from WSW. Wbs. SWbW. to SbW. 


SbE. and S. moſtly freſh gales, cloudy weather, with frequent ſqualls and 


rain, and a large ſwell from the ſouthward. Found the current, for theſe laſt ' 


5 days, had ſet the ſhip to the fourhward of the —— at the rate of 
31 miles a day. 


This day got a machine art bend and ſteered the ſhip with it, inſtead. of 


a rudder : | latitude in, by obſervation, ' 21? 45'S. and longitude made 35E, 
from Moſambique : the variation 24? 32 W. The next day found the ſhip 


had been ſet 46 miles to the fourhward of —_— and 15 miles more on the 


10th, | | 
Ppp On 
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On this PIR the America informed us, that they bad ſeen Cape S. Sebaſtian, 
that at 8 A. M. it bore due weſt, 24 leagues ; from which bearing I corrected 
my reckoning, and took a freſh departure, finding the ſhip' 4? 22%. to the 
weſtward of the reckoning ; from whence I judge the ſtrong current, we have 
found ſetting to the ſouthward, muſt have ſet to the weltward alſo : fo that 
we were for ſeveral days within 20 and 25 leagues of the continent, and conſe- 
quently paſſed the Baſſas de India a great way to the weſtward of them: latitude 
in, A c bse 229 56'S. and N ge 12 25 E. from re. W e 
the variation 2 5 W. 
From the 10th to the 28th, had a great variety of winds and e but 
moſtly from the eaſtern board, moderate and fair. The current has ſet chiefly 
to the ſouthward, of various degrees of ſtrength, from 49 to 7 miles in the 24 
hours: ſometimes we have not been ſenſible of any current for 2 er 3 days 
together; at others a ſmall matter to the northward, and that but ſeldom, At 
noon ſaw the land bearing . at a great diſtance: latitude in, by obſervation, 
3 5 28. and longitude e 1 . from 111 1 St. Sebaſtian : 2 the variation 
220 FW. 1 

On the 29th, at 2 P. M. the extremes of hc land done from ENE. to NW. 
and a remarkable high peak 'NbEZE. diſtanoe 14 or 15 leagues. This land in 
general ſeems very high and mountainous, and ſome part of it is exceeding 
high: according to our latitude, it is not laid down in the charts ſo far to the 
ſouthward, by a great deal, as it ought to be. At noon,” were in latitude, by 
| obſervation, 35? 7'S. and longitude made, 9? 26 W. from Cape St. Sebaſtian: 
che variation 212 40 W. had foundings * 70 fathorms, fine black fand. We coaſted | 
it in ſoundings from 68 to 50, 40, and 38 fathoms, diſtance off ſhore from 15 
or 16'to 7 or 8 leagues. There are many openings to the ſea along this coaſt, 
which ſeem to form deep bays ; en on them ſo deep v we could not ſee the 
land at the further end. ny 

March 4th, made Cape Laval which is a low point of land with a gradual 
{lope to the ſeaward, and forms itſelf in 2 points; one running out to the 
ſouthward a long way into the ſea (this is the proper Cape Lagullas) ; the other 
point is alfo low, and hes ſome diſtance to the'north-eaſtward of the true cape : 
the land between them forming a round bay, ſeemingly about 3 leagues wide. 
The coaſt, from the inner point, turns in with a quick rounding to the north- 


ward, and forms a very deep n ee nher r n my {cen 
IO" n 4 4650 | 5 | 
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When, Cape Lagullas 30d the point before mentioned are in one, bearing 
NNEIN. and the pitch of the cape NbE. 4 or 5 leagues, you will then have 
ſoundings in 30 fathoms, fine. grey ſand, . Then you may ee a very bigh 
bluff point of land cloſe to the ſea, bearing NWIN. g or 10 leagues ; the 
weſternmoſt land in ſight, and appearing like a, gunner's quoin: this Hes from 
Cape Lagullas NWbW.. $ or 9 bs and Cape F alſo WbNiN. diſtance 24 


| Although Cape 1 is a low point of land. at ſome ſmall diſtance from 
the ſea, it is about the height of the North Foreland ; and the land riſes gra- 
dually to a conſiderable height in-land. At ſome diſtance in land are 

very high mountains; but no land near the ſea ſo high as the Gunner's ae 
either to the caſtward or the weſtward: therefore ſhips, ſeeing the land about 
this coaſt at 10, 12, or 14 leagues diſtance, muſt of courſe ſet the Gunner 8 
Quoin land for Cape Lagullas, it being the only land near the ſea that can be 
ſeen at that diſtance. When the Gunner's Quoin bears N bW. it does not 
appear like a quoin, as it does when you are off Cape Lagullas, but in a very 
different form. . | 

When Cape Lagullas bears EIN. 7 or 8 le, and the land of the Gunner's s * 
Quoin Mountain, NIE. 4 or 5 leagues, you will have 50 fathoms, fine ſand. 
When the Gunner's Quoin Mountain (which forms an high bluff point, when 
you are either to the eaſtward. or weſtward of it) bears Eb. and the extreme 
of the land to the weſtward (which then ſeems to be a pretty high ſteep 
point of land) bears NNW. diſtance off ſhore 4 leagues, you will bave 50 
fathoms, coarſe brown ſand. The land then bearing NNW. trenches in 
quickly to the northward, and forms a bay between it and the land of Cape 
Falſo, ſo very deep that you cannot ſee the further part thereof from the 
ſhip's deck. 

Standing to the Sada”; in e 34 41'S. 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore, 
oppoſite this bay, you deepen your water from 50 to 60, 70, and 80 fathoms, 
ſind and ouze;. when you are about 6 or 7 leagues to the eaſtward of 
Cape Falſo: the variation, 1764, 19? 39 W. To the weſtward of this bay, 
and 5 or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, the land is very high and 
mountainous near the lea, with ſeveral n like the entrances of bays, or 
harbours. | 

On the 6th at noon, Hottentots Point bore NbwWIW. diſtance about 5 
leagues; at the ſame time had ſoundings in 68 fathoms, muddy ground: latitude 


in, by obſervation, 34? 41'S. aud longitude made 13 31 W. from Cape St. 7175 
P pp 2 Sebaſtian: 
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Sebaſtian : the variation 192 39 W. By the recköning this day, at noon, the 
ſhip was 4 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, or 10 leagues from the Cape ' 
of Good Hope, which, accordin g to ſeveral obſervations repeatedly made in 
the years 1751, 1752, and 1753, is in longitude 189 30 E. from London; {6 
that the true longitude of the ſhip was 19? E from 10 Allowing Cape 
St. Sebaſtian in longitude 36? 32 E. from London, and deduQting 192: 7 there- 
from, the longitude made from thence ſhould be 172 25W. whereas, by the 
reckoning, it was only 13? 31 W. which ſhews that the current N — n 
to the weſtward all along this coaſt, as it generally does. 

Hottentots Point, or Cape Falſo, is the outermoſt point on the eaſt ſide of 
Falſe Bay, and lies about 6 leagues due eaſt from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues; between them is the entrance into Falſe Bay. At 
the outer part of Falſe Cape there is an hill, which, when you are to the eaſt- 
ward of it, appears much like the Sugar-Loaf Hill in Table Bay ; this hill is 
« ſeparate from the other high land; and at a ſmall diſtance. within this hill there 
is another of the ſame form; but not ſo high: the land near the ſea, and about 
thoſe hills, being very low, makes them appear conſpicuous when you are to 
the eaſtward of them; hereby Cape Falſo may be known, ' 

At a ſmall diſtance within the inner hill there are very high mountains, one 
of which is level on the top; at a diſtance it has ſome ſmall reſemblance of the 
Table Land at Table Bay, which gives it the name of the Falſe Cap. This has 
been miſtaken for the Table Bal; and the other two hills, one for the Sugar 
Loaf, and the other for the Lion's Rump: but there is one thing that may at 
all times convince people of their miſtake, the ſoundings. The outer hill at 
Cape Falſo bearing NbW W. about 5 leagues, latitude in 34? 40'S. had 
ſoundings 68 fathoms, white muddy ground; at the ſame time the extremes 
of the land to the eaſtward bore EbSs, S. whereas with the Sugar-Loaf Hill 
in Table Bay bearing ſo, and in that latitude and diſtance from the land, you 
have no ſoundings. 

I worked the bearings and diſtance from the land we - firſt ſaw, on the 
29th of February to Cape Falſo, W2?S. 100 leagues ; whereas the charts 
make it WbS. and allowing for the ſet of the current during the 7 days we 
coaſted it along ſhore, 30 leagues more may be added, Which will make the 
diſtance of the land we fell in with 1 30 leagues eaſtward of Cape Falſo: allowing 
21 leagues for me current an is in the ſame proportion), it will make 91 
| leagues. " 


The 


4 
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The land is every where exceeding high and mountainous, both in land and 
near the ſea, and full of large and with openings, as above-mentioned. ' The 
ſoundings are very regular every where to the eaſtward : where we fitſt made 
the land, you have 65 fathoms, at 14 or 15 leagues off ſhore; and 460 47 
fathoms, 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore ; about Cape Lagullas you have 57 or 58 
fathoms, 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore; and about 5, 6, or 7 leagues to'the eaſtward 
of Cape Falſo, 8 en 64 n, 1 Wann 5 bes kagnes 
off ſhore. 

In the offing, Cape Lagullas n Fi en blem NEAN. to N. 
about 18 or 20 leagues, in latitude 36? 38. you have ſbundings on this bank 
from 75 to 80 fathoms, fine grey ſand; and 12 or 15 leagues to tlie eaſtward f 

chat, the variation zo? 39 W. 1764; 90 fathoms, brown muddy fand. Tri this 
latitude the bank runs bur little furtber to the ANF 1 in 1 or 10 league 
you have no ſoundings. © 70 ah 8 

In the opening of Bay Falſo you 1 54 and 56 . nay ground ; "a 
Hottentots Point, or Cape Falſo, bearing NNE: and the eaftertimoſt part of 
the Ce Good Hope NxWIW. 3 or 4 leagues; in latitude 35 258. and 
variation 299 30 W. for 1764. About 5 or 4 leagues further off ſhore, You Have 
64 and 70 fathoms, The bank does not run far off the ſhore hereabout. The 
variation is increaſed near a degree at thoſe. places to the preſent year 1580.” © 

As you run to the weſtward toward the Cape of Good Hope, v0 will 
ſhoalen your water from 69 to 60, 55, or 54 fathoms, muddy ground; in which 
latter depth Cape Falſo bears eaſt, diſtance about 3 leagues; and the very 


pitch of the Cape of Good Hope (which is the ſouth- eaſternmoſt point of land 


on the welt ſide of Bay Falſo) NW. about 3 leagues. On the pitch of the cape, 
or very near it, is a very high, ragged, rocky, peaked bill, ſomething in ſhape 
like the Sugar-Loaf Hill, but not fo high, with no other high land near it. 
Within the entrance of Falſe Bay, you hure ſoundings from 40 to 36 fathoms, 
ſaudy ground, ſometimes mud. The pitch of the Cape of Good Hope bears, 
from the pitch of the Falſe Cape, by compaſs, WbN3N. fo that, EVE the 
variation, they bear due caſt and my of each _ in latitude 34 2 he and 
diſtance 6'leagues. ' 

The Rocks, and ds FRIED near the Cape of Good tops hive been already 
mentioned in Section CCLIX. Page 274 3 which len, 
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| NW, this will ſoon bring you into che SE. trade- wind; and, in the fair 


has been. 


Point, and afterward keep the ſhore cloſe a-board, within a cable's length: 


ſouthward of the valley is an high ſteep point, called Munden's Point, on the 


* 
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Sr. HELENA, ASCENSION, aud Hen thence toward the Burrien OuABN EL. 
* te ſame. e c [ 


As e 8 you. are J. f of * land near the Cape 8 PITT Nicer 


weather _ 11 generally have rem. mY gales from te ee all 
the way. 

It has ben 705 3 "Ra ile. in Gas "#4 variation of the 
compaſs at ſea, not to be ſo exact as could be wiſhed ; but obſerving the 
variation with exactneſs i is. of much greater utility than corre&ing/the courſe 
by the common method of failing; and, if nicely obſerved, anſwers all the 
ends of longitude in e en e where the m __ increaſe is 
quick. {tl 

It is my opinion, that, A or later, there will be "HA very injportant 
diſcoveries made by the variation of the compaſs; ſo I hope there will be 
more attention paid to the want, for the time to ier en hitherto 


In N to the e ward, you will ather Fl the variation ; "i 
in latitude 32?-40'S., and longicude, made from the Table Land, 19 24 W. we 
had 192 35, W. in latitude 31 30'S. and longitude made 3? ditto, had 19225 W. 
in latitude 29? 50'S. and longitude, weſting 5?, bad 182 W. st Which 
decreaſes gradually as you run toward St. Helen | 
In the parallel of that iſland, and 3* fo eaſtward thefonks: we had I 3 42, 
variation; about 22 to the eaſtward, had 13? or 129 5 , and 1? 200% to the 
eaſtward, had 11? 50 W. and in St. Helena Road had 11? 38 W. 

St. Helena is an high, ſteep, rocky iſland, about 18 or 20 miles in circum- 
ference, acceſſible only at the landing place, on the NW. fide thereof, which 
is well defended with batteries of guns. A ſhip bound to this iſland muſt run 
down along the north fide of it, and within 4 a cable's length of Sugar-Loaf 


there is no danger, the ſhore being bold and ſteep to. On the weſt part of 
Sugar-Loaf Point ſtands a ſmall fort; a little to the ſouthward thereof is 
Rupert's Valley, where there is a good line of guns: the next point to the 


top of which there is a battery of guns; this point muſt be kept cloſe-a-board : 


the 
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the next valley is called James's or Chapel Valley, of which, is the place 


of Ming. 


You. may 43 in fine. © \to;; 1 P g ee The flag-ſtaff © at the fore 


bearing from SSE. to SEbS. Sugar-Loaf Point, NEbE. and Horſe-Paſture 
Point, WWI W. diſtance off ſhore about + a mile ; with theſe bearings 
you haue a good and convenient birth for watering. This bank runs out to 
the weſtward, from the fort, about 1 4 mile, and deepens, gradually from 


1 fathoms, near the ſhore, to 30 or 35 fathoms, about 1 4 mile off ſhore; from 
whence it deepens ſuddenly to 60 fathoms; and * no ſoundings, The . 


bottom in the road is coarſe ſand and grayel. Vou haye no ſoundings vill 
yon come a-breaſt Rupert's Valley, and then you haye 18 or 20 fathoms. 


Notwithſtanding the barren. appearance of this iſland from the ſea, chere 


are many fruitful valleys in the inland parts, which produce fruits and vege- 
tables ſuitable to the climate, and afford good paſture for a great number of 
the fineſt cattle in the world, with which they abound. The beef and mutton 
are excellent in their kind; and they have abundance of poultry'; : alſo 
plenty af good potatoes, yams, and other vegetables, The air is always cool 
and pleaſant, and the iſland healthy, though 1 it hes in fo low a U A \ freſh 
SE. trade-wind blowing continually over it. | 

As ſhips meet with good refreſhments here, their lick ſeedily recover from 
the ſcurvey. Here is plenty of good water; but wood is rather a ſcarce article. 
One watering: place is juſt without James's Fort, where there is a crane to 
ſtrike the caſks into the boat; the other is at Lemon Valley, where is the 
beſt water; and you fill the caſks in your | boat with an hoſe, quly'i it is a "little 
further to ferch it. 

I obſerved the latitude in the 9 15? 59'S. and made d fad 
the Cape of Good Hope, 22? 42 W. which makes but 47 12 W. from 


London: whereas Mr. Malkelyae, by celeſtial obſervation, JD; it 62 49 W. 5 


from Greenwich, or 5? 44 W. from London: therefore muſt impute the 
difference to our having partaken of part of the current, well known to ſet 
to the weſtward, ds the Cape of Good Hope; eſpecially as few ſhips are 
known to make more longitude between theſe two pres: The variation, 
by ſeveral obſervations, whillt, lying in the road, was 11? $46 The tides 


here are little or none. | 


Between the Ifland St. Helena and the Iland Aſcenfian the Sb. trade- Wind N 


lows, all the year long, fine, ſteady, pleaſant gales, and moſtly fair weather. 
The variation decreaſes very gradually between them. In the latitude of 


Aſcenſion, AX 


* 
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Aſcenſion, and 12 © to the eaſtward thereof, we had 10 W. variation; 


and about 1? to the eaſtward of it, had 9 52 W. and at Aſcenſion had 92 48 W 
The Iſland of Aſcenſion is an high, barren, rocky iſland, about 20 miles 


in circumference, and may be ſeen 10 leagues in clear weather, It is fo entirely 


barren, that there 1s not the leaſt Appearance of any kind of vegetation ; nor 
"is there any freſh water on it: theſe are ſufficient reaſons for its being 


uninhabited. There are many goats on this iſland, of which our people ſhot 


| ſeveral; they were very meagre, as might reaſonably be erb- and it 


abounds in ſea-turtle, the largeſt and fineſt perhaps in the world. 
A ſhip bound to this iſland muſt fail down along the north fide of! it, and 


may keep it cloſe a- board, it being bold and ſteep to; and when you come 


to haul up for the road, you müft ſtill keep the ſhore cloſe a-board; you 
may fail within two cables length, or leſs, of it (there bangs no bangen till 


vou bring Croſs Hill on the middle of the Sandy Bay. 


This bay is about a large quarter of a mile deep, and about '2 of a mile 
wide. The weſternmoſt point of this bay is dangerous, a — of rocks 
running out from it about a mile from the ſhore, on which, in bad weather, 
the ſea breaks; therefore care muſt be taken not to go too near it. 

The ing- place is on the NW. fide of the iſland, off the above-mentioned 
ſandy bay; oppoſite to which, in-Jand, there is a high hill by itſelf, with a 
flag-ſtaff and croſs upon it, which gives it the, name of Croſs Hill, A good 
mark for Ming is, to bring Croſs Hill on the middle of the Sandy Bay: 
when it bears SSE: E. and the extremes of the iſland from NE E. to SWR. 
then you will be in 10 fathoms water, and about 4 a mile off ſhore. The 
bottom is ſand and gravel, clear ground. This is as good a birth as any in 
the road. The latitude, obſerved i in Aſcenſion Ron, is 7/8. and longitude, 


made from St. Helena, 7. 41 W. 


Sailed from Aſcenſion, allowing it to lie in latitude 7 ? 57'S. arid longitude 
135 54. from London; we coolled "this Line with 9? 56'W. variation, 
and longitude made 6? 11'W. from Aſcenſion ; and had the SE. trade-wind, 
freſh aud ſteady gales, to latitude 3˙N. From latitude 3*N. to 5 N. had 


- moſtly. light: winds and variable, from SE. to NE. with ſome few calms. 


In latitude 5? 2 N. and longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 9? 10 W. variation 
6 zo W. we met with the NE. trade-wind, which continued freſh and 

ſteady gales to latitude 28 2 N, | 
Notwithſtanding the few calms we met with, and the quick change of 
the trade-winds from SE. to NE. all this may — been merely accidental. 
a * 
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Several ſhips have crofſed the Line with nearly the ſame variation that we did, 
and conſequently as far to the eaſtward, and about the ſame time of the year, 
and met with the ſame kind of winds that we did; yet this is not ſuſficient 
to prove it a general rule, to croſs the Line ſo far to the eaſtward, eſpecially 
if the ſun is on or near the Line; becauſe from 5 of either latitude, you are 
liable to meet with calms, more eaſtward toward the Coaſt of Guinea. 
Experience ſufficiently proves, that the farther to the eaſtward on the Line, 
and under 5? of either latitude, the more ſubject you are to calms ; therefore 
the ſame rule which holds good in croſſing the Line outward-bound to India, 
will alſo hold good homeward-bound, which 1s to croſs it with about 7 
or 6? 30 W. variation, which is nearly about the meridian of St. Jago; or 
homeward-bound, not to croſs the Line with more than 87W. variation, 
where you. will be the leſs ſubje& to calms. The preſent variatiog at the 
Equinoctial is nearly half a degree more than either of the reipeſtive numbers, 
when this voyage was performed. 

I have paſſed to the weſtward of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, in latitude 
16? 5N. which is about the latitude of Bonaviſta, with 4? 4'W. variation; 
longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 19? 56 W. or about 12? to the weſtward 
of Bonaviſta. I have alſo paſſed the latitude of St. Antonio, the northern- 
moſt and weſternmoſt of the Cape de Verde Iflands, with 3? 37W, 
variation; longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 20? 48 W. This was the loweſt 
variation I had in this paſſage; reckoning we were then about 10? to the 
weſtward of St. Antonio. From thence, as we ran to the northward, found 
it increaſe, | 

In latitude 28? JN. found the NE. trade-winds began to decreafe : they firſt 
moderated, then turned to little winds and variable; and in latitude 29-N. 
to 30?N.. the winds veered from the ENE. to SE. S. and SW. in which 
quarter they moſtly continued. In latitude 29 N. longitude, made from 
Aſcenſion, 23? 10'W. had 6? 39'W. variation. In latitude 38? 40 N. which 
is pretty near the latitude of Fayal, one of the weſtern iſlands ; longitude, 
made from Aſcenſion, 22? 8'W. had variation 127 44 W. ſuppoling we 
were then about 8? to the weſtward of Fayal, and 5” © to the weſtward of 
Carvo, 

The variation was obſerved, 1764, by his Mijzſty's ſhips Weymout and 
Panther, amongſt the weſtern iſlands, and in Fayal Road, 1 3” 34 W. fo that 
a thip, in the latitude of Fayal, obſerving the variation to be under 135 30 W. 


Qqq might 
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| right have been fure the was to the weſtward of the waſhes iſlands. About 


35 to the weſtward of Carvo * northernmoſt and weſternmoſt of all the 
weſtern Wands, in latitude 4⁰² N. Jongirude 31 W. from London) the 


| | variation was 135 [W. and in latitude 40? 5o'N.. longitude, made from 


Aſcenſi lon, 199 44 W. and about 3* to the weſtward of Caryo, there Was 


137 37/W. variation. 

Though the increaſe of the variation near the n iſlands was ſo ſlow, 
or gradual, that you would run 5? of longitude to the increaſe of 55” or 1? 
variation; when you were, to the northward of the weſtern iſlands, and 
ſteering to eaſtward, you would increaſe the variation- very gradually : for 


exam ole; from the laſt mentioned variation, latitude and longitude, you would 


run 18? or 192 to the caſtward, before you \would increaſe the variation to 
18 W. which you would have in latitude 49+ 10'N. to 49* 30 N. and 
longitude 3 in about 15?W. from London, or 8 W. from Scilly; which 
ſhews that the variation increaſed very gradually, or at the rate of 45 | of 
longitude to 12? 5. of variation. 9 

But it has a quicker increaſe as you, come nearer the E Engliſh Channel; 


for in latitude 492 20'N. to latitude 49- 3o'N. (which i is the proper pale 


to ſteer to the eaſtward in for the Engliſh Channel), and longitude 10? W. 
from London, you will have variation 19? 4 to 19% W. and ſoundings 
hereabout in 95 or 100 fathoms, fine grey ſand; 46 or 50 leagues to the 


weſtward of Scilly. * latitude 49? 25 N. and longitude 92 38 W. from 


London; variation 19? 5 W. and ſoundings 82 Eirborms, gravel and pebble 
ſtones; 38 or 40 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. In latitude 49? to 
49?3N. and longitude 8? EW. from London; variation 202 7W. ſoundings 
at 75 fathoms, coarſe white ſand, like oatmeal, with ſome pieces of ſhells; 
20 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. | 

In latitude 49? 10' to 49? 25 N. longitude in 7 6'W. from London, ' Scilly 
bearing NNE. diſtance 12 or 13 leagues, variation 20” 3o'W. and ſoundings 


68 fathoms, fine white ſand, With 1 ſmall pieces of ſhells. In latitude 


49 N. ſoundings at 65 fathoms, white ſand, with broken ſhells, Scilly bearing 


north of you, diſtance about 9 leagues. In latitude 49* 23/N: variation 21*W. 
ſoundings 60 fathoms, coarle brown ſand, were WSWS. diſtance 34 
leagues from Start Point, the Lizard bearing .N4 7E. Aer, 17 leagues, 
and were 8 leagues to the caſtward of Scilly. In latitude 492 37 N. variation, 
219 2 46 ſoundings 52 fathoms, gravel ſtones, and ſmall ſhells ; the 

: Lizard 


: 


* * 
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Lizard bearing NWbN. 8 or g leagues, andthe Start £36?N, diſtance 17 
leagues. In latitude 49 53 N. variation 207 6'W. ſoundings 45 fathoms, 
broken ſhells, with ſome ſtones; the Start Point bearing ENEIN. diſtance 
g or 10 leagues ; the diſtance ſeen from the deck. The Start Point ENE. 


the entrance of Plymouth Sound NbE. the Eddyſtone NWZ W. diſtance«g-or | 


4 leagues; diſtance off ſhore. about 6 leagues ; founding. 44 fathoms, fine 
white ſand ;. the variation 20- GGW. The high land of St. Alban's NEiE. 
diſtance 7 or 8 leagues, in in 34 fahoms, early n has with en 1 


variation 199 20 W. 

Theſe obſervations were Re in July, I 764. | | 

By the above obſervations of the variation, you ſec the gradual increaſe of 
the variation, coming into, the Engliſh channel. Nou may alſo obſerve, that 
the higheſt variation in the Engliſh channel was off the, Lizard; and that it 
decreaſes "as you run farther up. In regard to the ſoundings, the variety is ſo 
great chat little can be depended thereon; for you ſeldom have two caſts of the 


lead alike; the depth of water only, is to be depended on, with this generzl 


rule; that to the ſouthward of the parallel toward Uſhant, and on the Coaſt 
of France, the water is deeper and the ſoundings :coarſer, than on the Engliſh 
coaſt, being moſtly gravel, with pebble ſtones ; if any ſand, it will be very 
coarſe ; whereas on the Engliſh coaſt, toward Scilly, 20 leagues to. the welſt- 


ward of it, 9 or 10 leagues to the ſouthward thereof, and 1 5; leagues to the 


eaſtward of it, the ſoundings are white, grey, or brown ſand; ſometimes 
mixed with broken ſhells and Hake's teeth, In the parallel of latitude, from 


49 20 to 49- 30 N. your ſoundings * ous be me e or grey 
ſand, eee ſand. Wi, | 


- 1 0 272 . 
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The proper parallel of latitude to keep i in, to fake. to the CE for the 
entrance of the channel, is from 49? 20/ to 49? NN and when you have 


encreaſed the variation in that parallel to 19? or 199; W. you will have ſound- 
ings at 95 or 100 fathoms water, 46 or 50 leagues tothe weſtward of Scilly. 


Steer to the eaſtward in the aforeſaid parallel of latitude, till you ſhoalen the 
water to 65 fathoms, when you may be ſure Scilly. bears north of you, 
Giftance about 9 leagues. Still direct your courſe to the caſtward, ſo as to 


24 ; 1 
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keep in the ſame parallel latitude, or 49? 30 N. till you ſhoalen the water to 
55 fathoms ; you may then with great ſafety ſteer in NEbE. in order to make 
the Lizard, which you will get ſight of, by ſteering ſo 3 or 4 leagues; you 
will then ſee the Lizard may n or thereabout of you, diſtance 7 or 8 
leagues. * 

1 would recommend it as a WD rule for all | ſhips coming into the 
channel, to make the land about the Lizard, it. being the propereſt place for 
a land-fall ; and then, if thick, hazy, or bad weather come on, you know 
where you are, and what courſe to ſteer. I have known ſhips negle& 
making the Lizard running up the channel a great way without ſeeing the 
land; they have then met with hazy and bad weather, which has expoſed 
them to much danger: they then could not make the land, on account 
of the thick, hazy, weather, and have been much puzzled to know how 
far they had got. up the channel; nor have they been certain which 
fide of the channel they were upon. In this ſtate of fear and confuſion, 
I have known a ſhip ſteer a courſe (to avoid the dangers on the Coaſt of 
England) which ran it aſhore on the Coaſt of France, where they were 
loſt; whereas, if they had made the Lizard, they would have had a ſhoft 
departure, and could have determined, with great eiten, F they were 
When fo taken in hazy or bad wrather. 

In all the practice of navigation ſhort departures are S the beſt; 
but abſolutely neceſſary in narrow feas like the Englifh Channel : and as 
lights are placed on the Lizard, a ſhip may with great ſafety make it in the 
night as well as the day: the light ftanding ſo high, that it may be feen a at 
a great diſtance, the Lizard Point being a bold land, and ſteep to. 

The Lizard bearing from NbW. to NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, you will 
have 45 fathoms water, coarſe gravel, ſtones, and ſhells, and pieces of 
ſlate: the Lizard bearing north, diſtance 2 leagues, you will have 45 fathoms, 
pebble ſtones, and ſcollop ſhells; which, ſhews, there is no danger in 
running for this land, night or day. : 

3 would recommend it to all thofe Who are deſirous of 124 5 well 
acquainted with the channel, to keep their lead conſtantly going, when the 
wind and weather will perrait them ſo to do; and frequently to ſet the bear- 
ings of the land, at leaſt every two hours: by this they will be better acquainted 
with the ſbundings of all rhe head- lands, and off the coaſt, between them at 
ern * from the land. KL... Fx give them a more perfect know- 
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ledge of the channel and they then will not be ſo ar a loſs to know where they 
are in hazy weather, or the night-time ; taking care to note them down in 
their log book. By this they will not wh gain experience nnr but wil 
alſo be inſtructive to others. 

I have been informed by perſons of undoubted veracity, . they have 
known thoſe (who having been entruſted with the command of ſhips of great 
conſequence) have ſteered the courſe up channel by the draught of the channel, 
without allowing the variation; and that they have inſiſted upon it, the variation 
was allowed in the draught : by this they have run into great danger, and 
narrowly efcaped being loſt : - 

In reſpe& to the allowances to be made for the variation,, coming into the 
channel, and in the channel, pleaſe to obſerve what follows. From 20 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, at Scilly, and as far to the eaſtward of the 
Lizard, you cannot allow leſs than 2 points, W. variation ; and from the 
Lizard, all the way up channel, to the South Foreland, 1 4 of a point W. 
variation, 

From the Lizard direct your courſe up the channel, allowing the variation in 
the courſe. Between the Lizard and the Start you will have ſoundings, in the 
fair way, from 45 to 42 fathoms ; keep without 40 fathoms, and you need fear 
no danger from the Eddyſtone. There are 39 fathoms water in paſſing by the 

Eddyſtone, within 3 miles of it; when it bears NbW. N. and NbE. the fame 
diſtance, and depth of water. From the Start to the Iſle of Wight, you will 
have ſoundings, in the fair way, from 35 fathoms, a little to the eaſtward of 
the Start, to 32 fathoms ; Portland bearing N. 4 leagues. From Portland to 
Peverel Point, and to the Needles, you will have from 28 to 30 fathoms in the 
fair way, or 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore. Keep without 28 fathoms, and os need 
not fear the in-draught of the channel of the Needles. 

You may pals by the Iſle of Wight in from 25 to 30 fathoms ; diſtance off it 
ſrom 3 to 5; leagues. Between the Iſle of Wight and Beachy Head, you will 
have ſoundings, in the fair way, from 30 to 22 fathoms. Keep without 20 
fathoms, and you need fear no danger from the Owers; but come no nearer 
than 18 fathoms, night or day. Off Beachy Head, and between that and 
Fair Lee, you have 21 and 22 fathoms, between 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore ; and 
from 30 to 35 fathoms, 6 or 7 leagues off thore. 

The channel is certainly a dangerous navigation in the winter-time : here you 
have hard ſtorms, ſhort days, and very long dark nights ; the weather frequently 
ſoggy, or very hazy, for ſeveral days togethery ſo that you cannot ſee the land. 

It 
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It is then the ingenious navigator's art, ſkill,. and experience, are put to the 


trial; it is then he wants to know, by his ſoundings, whereabout he is; how 


far he has got up or down the channel; which fide he is upon; how far off the 


ſhore he is by the ſoundings, how the tides ſet, and the time of their flowing, 
that he may' take all advantages of them, by ſtanding on that tack whereby 
he can take the tide under the lee-bow, his only affiſtance to help him off the 
lee-ſhore. And when the weather clears up, that he can ſee the land, with 


: perhaps an harbour juſt under his lee, and night coming on, it is then he ſtands 


in need of a particular deſcription of that ne with ä directions for 
flog into it. 
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A SnokT ACCOUNT of a Pass Ac from Cuina, Late in the Seaſon, Down the 
Cnina Seas, through the SouTaERN NaTuna ISLANDS, along the Coaft of 
| Borneo, through the STRAITS of BILLITTON or (CLEMENTS STRAITS) 0 the 
S1RAITS of SUNDA. | By Mr. G. RoBERTsoN.. 


B EING in the fleet compoſed of the following ſhips, the Glatton, Pigot, 
Lord Holland, Earl of Mansfield and Vanſittart, under the command of Captain 
John Clements, on the 2 5th of April 1781, left China, and took departure 
from the Grand Ladrone, - 2 its latitude 21? 57N. On the third day's 
run, at noon, in latitude 15? 42, ſtruck ſoundings on the Macclesfield Bank 
35 fathoms, having then made 1: oz”. Eaſt longitude by account from the 
Grand Ladrone, and by Captain Fraſer's Time-keeper 1? o8'E. which muſt be 
very near the truth in ſo ſhort a time. I have examined many journals, and 
find them all much the ſame; the Princeſs Royal at the end of the ſecond day's 
run (Captain Fraſer's journal) makes exactly 1? o5 E. to ſoundings in latitude 
152 56 N. The bearings from the Grand Ladrone are S. 10? E. 370 miles to 
where we had ground. With a ſteady pleaſant breeze, moſtly from the ENE. 
to NE. ſteered down from the Bank a SW. by S. courſe to the latitude of 122N. 
longitude 1? 46 W. of Ladrone, then kept down a S. by W. courſe until we got 
ſoundings, 120 fathoms grey ſand, our latitude then 6? 42'N. and longitude 
3 30 W. of Ladrone. In latitude 8? our mon oon failed, had then light winds, 
variable, and calms, which made it very tedious in getting to the ſouthward; 
our ſoundings gradually decreaſing to 58 fathoms, when we got fight of the 
northernmoſt of the Grand Natuna Iſlands, bearing from S. to SSW. about 10 
leagues; our latitude then 4? 47N. The Great Natuna is very high land, 
ling to the appearance of a circular mountain in the middle, and is the eaſtern- 
moſt land; I think it may be ſeen nearly 15 or 16 leagues: the other iſlands 
appeared rather long and flat. By many obtervations taken of and) and) 
aud + , particularly by Captain Fraſer in the Mansfield, find the longitude of the 
eaſtcrn 
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eaſtern part of Grand Natuna Iſland to be 5? 36'W, of Grand Labs; latitude 
of the middle of it nearly 4? CN. From 27 miles Eaſt of Grand Natuna ſteered 
South by compaſs, and got ſight of High and, one of the Southern Natunas, 
bearing S8 W. 9 leagues, our latitude 2? 0 N. By Time-keeper made 78 miles 
eaſting from Grand Natuna when we ſaw High Ifland, which is 51 miles more 
eaſterly than account gives in two days, and which places High Ifland on the 
chart in its true poſition from the Grand Natuna, 71 miles eaſt of it, and the 
northernmoſt point ef Platt, which is the northernmoſt of the Southern Natuna 
Iſlands in latitude 3? 2'N. and 56 miles Eaſt of it, a d ference of 44 miles of 
caſting from their ſituation on Mr. Dalrymple” s Chart; conſequently that error 
throws the coaſt of Borneo upon his Chart all that quantity too far weſtward, 
and which the fleet proved was the caſe in their paſſage along its coaſt. Found, 
whenever we had occaſion to, after leaving the Grand Natuna until we got 
amongſt the Southern Natuna Iflands, ſtrong eaſterly currents, a knot and 
half per hour when ſtrongeſt, which accounts clearly for the error of the 
reckoning in two days, and ſhews the utility and accuracy of the Time-keeper, 
which, I muſt obſerve, when going well, is of the greateſt uſe imaginable in 
ſuch caſes of ſhort diſtances and flrong currents; on the 25th of May we got 
up to the North point of Platt, the northernmoſt of the Southern Natuna INands, 
and Med in 18 fathoms, ſmall gravel and ſand, from which ſtation I begun 
the Chart of the Iſlands along the Weſt Coaſt of Borneo, in doing which I was 
greatly aſſiſted by the various croſs bearings of the different ſhips of the fleet. 
Views of all the ds are engraved on the ſame plate, which will be found of 
great uſe. 

The paſſage through between the high and low group of Southern Natuna Iſlands 
is ſafe, clear, and rd; towards the northernmoſt and Flat group, it is foul and 
rocky for three or four miles off ſhore : the ſhoal the Pigot had near run upon 
is dangerous, but it is quite out of the way in going the direct paſlage : High 
Hana, and S: Pato, u hich is the ſouthernmoſt, and has an appearance of the iſland 
of that name in the China Seas, forms the South fide of the paſſage, hey are 
ſteep to. The fleet's track down the Coaſt of Borneo, after getting clear of 
theſe 'flinds, was very tedious, owing to the ſtrong current, which continually 
ſets to the NW. and the wind, "Which hung dead at SE. caufed their 
being the whole month of June in getting down to the Iſlands of Carimatta and 
Souroutou, although the diſtance is not quite two good days run I was induced 
to make this Chart, from the very fine opportunity there was in ſetting one 
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ind Frs in ſight of. the other all tho way down the coaſt, having a riodn 
latitude nearly a- breaſt of each of the illauds, ſo that all their mene 
pretty exact ; their names are inſerted on the Chart. t eich oft „ 

The fleet's intended route, after getting to Carimatta, was to have 0 the 


paſage of that nau, and then through Bally Straits z bot found, When we : 


got to theſe iſlands, it was totally ithpoſſible to get the leaſt forward to the 


South-caſtward.: After laying a week at +3, without any praſpect of a change, 


the commanders agreed to puſh-fot the Straits between Billitton and Banca, 
which wel gained on the 4th of July, and Hed in 14 fathoms mud, off the 
pitch of North Weſt Mand. In leaving the Iſlands Carunatta and Souroutou 
nine leagues to the eaſtward, a SSW. courſe will bring in with North Weſt 
Iſland, which is the outermoſt of a cluſter of iflands off the NW. point of 


Billitton; in clear weather, both lands may be ſeen from the maſt- head at the 


fame time, at leaſt there will be but few hours fail frotn fight. of one to the 


other; the high land of Billitton is to be ſeen from deck eight or nine le 

and appears like two hummocks ; a firſt ſight view on the plate of views ſhews 
its appearance. Fhe North coaſt of Billitton is very. rugged, with many {mall 
rocks above and under water at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore ; if I may 
judge from the weſtern fide, it is but a dangerous coaſt to approach too near all 
round. From North Weſt Hland run in for Billiton, or Treachetous Bay, 
where, from. its fine appearance, judged: the fleet would find refreſſunents, and 
water to fill up their ſtock, and by that means be enabled to run through the 
Straits of Sunda, without ſtopping 3 but, unfortunately, i in running in with a 
fine breeze and remarkably ſinooth water, the Eatl of Mansfield ſtruck, and 
ſtuck faſt upon a ſmall rock, with good ſoundings all round, ſuch” as eight; 
nine, and ten fathoms ſand, cloſe to it; | moſt of the fleet being within her at 
the time, immediately Med: the ſhip got off in about an. hour, without damage. 


Next day ſent a boat from each ſhip to ſound the bay, afterwards to go on ſhore 


in queſt of freſh water. Upon their return they reported the bay all over foul 
and full of rocks, and that they could find no water. Some of the boats went 
a great way up Salt-water River, where they” ſdw a few wretched fiſhermen 
and three or four miſerable huts. Finding nothing could be done here, at day- 
light, 6th of July, the Commodore made the fignal for departure; the ſhips all 
ſteered out of the bay much the ſame way they came in ; however, the Pigot 


happened to ſtick faſt upon another ſmall rock, and with ſome difficulty got 


off, being.ebb-tide when ſhe got on; at the ſame time ſaw a reef to the north- 
ward of her ſhewing their heads above water, which we muſt have paſſed very 
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cloſe to in coming in, without perceiving any mark of rippling, owing to the 
very ſmoothneſs of the water. The Vanſittart at 45 in the center of the reef 
where the ſhips ſtruck was in latitude 29 n bearings as follows: North 
Weſt Iſland N. 20? E.; Billitton from N. 40? E. to S. 25 W.; extremes of 
Long Iſland, from 8. W. to 8. oe W; Gaiper Iſland N. 67?W. ; diſtance 


DSS Fas North Weſt Iſland fix or ſeven miles, and about four or five miles off the 


neareſt Billiton ſhore. ' After what has been faid I have little need to caution, 
oy no means to come far into 'Freacherous Bay. onda) 

I coming from the northward and eaſtward, I mean fm che Iſland Cine 
or Coaſt of Borneo, or going to the northward, by that route, of all the different 
paſſages between Middle and Long Iſland, that the fleet came through is by 
far the beſt and wideſt, and what I would adviſe ſhips to take, in preference to 
any other, between Billitton and Banca; the paſſage is between North and 
South Iſlands on one hand, and Saddle Iſland, which forms an appearance of a 
ſaddle both when to the northward and ſouthward of it, on the other. I have 
given very particular Views upon a ſeparate ſheet of the whole range of iſlands 
when to the northward and ſouthward of them, which will be found very uſeful. 
The beſt track to keep is mid-channel, or nearly fo, between the aforeſaid 
iſlands, in order to avoid a ſunken rock, which is about the fize of two long - 
boats, on which there is only one balf fathom, and no appearance of danger, 
five fathoms along-ide of it, and eight, nine, and ten fathoms ſand all round 
Saddle Iſland bears from it SbWIW. diſtance three or four miles: North Iſland 
EbN. three or four miles; Barn Iſland WbS. and the South point of Middle 
Iſland WNW. It lies nearly North from the reef that extends a mile and half 
to the Eaſt of Saddle Iſland; to the weſtward of that reef there ſeemed deep 
water between the ifland and it. Know of no other danger in this track from 
Treacherous Bay, it having been well explored by the boats of the fleet. From 
Saddle Iſland ſteer down for the two ſmall iſlands called Breaker Iſlands in the 
the Chart (by ſome called Shoal Water Iſland) keeping to the weſtward of 
them; they are diſtant from Saddle Iſland about fix or'feven leagues, and bear 
nearly South from it. Met with nothing particular in our run to the 
ſouthward, except the two ſhoals, which are to the ſouthward of Breaker 
Iſland, » on the ſoutherntnoſt of which is a ſmall ſpot of dry white ſand, 
diſtant neatly ten miles from the iſland ; make no doubt but they are the ſouth- 
erumoſt ſhoals that ſurround Billitton on that ſide. Found all along good regular 
ſoundings, eight fathoms was the leaſt water when to the SW. of the ſouthern- 
moſt ſhoal, whic h bank runs acroſs to the NW. with eight and ſeven fathoms 


upon 


upon it, ſand and ouze, until it joins Foul Point Bank, to he Geka of 
Banca ; which may be obſerved upon the Chart by the ſoundings of the different 
ſhips tracks; it then gradually deepens to, 13 fathoms, to within ſight of the 
North Watcher, whoſe latitude I make 5? 12 South, bearing from Breaker 
Iſund S. 24 W. 124 miles: found the current to ſet to the NW, and SW. four 
fathoms per hour; but there is no certainty, or rule to go by, as to its ſtrength 
or exact drift in theſe particular parts. The Clements Straits, Middle and 
Gaſper Iſlands, and all to the eaſtward of them, are laid down principally from 
my own obſervations on the ſpot, except the ſmall alteration of the poſition of 
the ſhoal between Middle Iſland and the Small Sandy Beach Iſland, which is 
now placed in the Chart as it really lies, from the obſervations of Captains 
Cooper, Eaſterbrooke, and Huddart, who paſſed on different ſides of it. Captain 
Cooper, in going out, 178 5. followed a Portugueſe to the Weſt of it; and 
Captain Eaſterbrooke, in coming home, came the ſame way; Captain Huddart, 
homeward, 1785, paſſed to the Eaſt. It is a very narrow paſſage, and con- 
ſequently a more dangerous one, although good ſoundings and deep water, 
owing to the faid ſhoal, on which the ſea does not at all times break, and 
which was the caſe when theſe ſhips paſſed it; but it broke very high when 
the fleet paſſed, and, from where 1 took the bearings, ſeemed to block up 
the whole paſſage. I think, although theſe ſhips have gone that way, it is by 
no means to be preferred. The two ſmall ſhoals to the NE. and SE. of 
Middle Iſland were not ſeen to break, but they certainly encreaſe the number of 
dangers in that track. Captain Eaſterbrooke obſerves, the ſouth eaſternmoſt or 
ſmall ſhoal is in one with Gaſper Iſland, bearing NW; and he adviſes 
keeping the large or middle ſhoal on board, in preference of being too near 
the ſmall ones, which cannot at all times be ſo well d/covered as the large 
one, which when it {don't break ſhews a ſtrong rippling and has but a few 
feet water on it. © Captain Huddart obſerves, in his remark of that paſſage, 
e there are two dangerous ſhoals to the eaſtward of Middle Ifland, and ſcarce 
© two miles aſunder, which renders it more difficult: I paſſed between them in 
« 1-88, but to the eaſtward of both in 178 5, which paſſage I ſhould always prefer 
« a5 the ſafeſt, on account of the ſtrong currents that ſet athwart to the ſouth - 
* eaſtward during the NE. monſoon, ſometimes above three knots per hour.“ 
Having finiſhed my remarks with reſpect to Clement's Straits, will now 
give a ſhort account of the materials from which I was cnabled to Jay down 
the Gaſper Paſſage ; it is formed by the iſland of Banca to the: Weſt, and 


Midale Iſland to the Eaſt. The Macclesfield, in the _ 1702; Sulivan, 
KEE 2 December 
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December at Ponſborne and Hawke, Javuary, 178 53 ; Ulewiſthe L. 
in 1787; all paſſed through them, and from their obſervations and 9 
made the draught. They ſeem by far the moſt eligible for ſhips coming trom the 
iſlands of Pulo Auro, and to deſerve'the preference to that of Banca at any ſeaſon 
of the. year, as there is deep water, a clear paſſage, and 2 ſhorter dittance ; 
whereas, in the Straits of Banca, although the dangers are pretty well deter. 
mined, yet ſhips very often get a- ground in coming through, particularly in the 
Lucepara part of the paſſage; which is both ſhoal and narrow. Since my 
publication of the Gaſper Straits there has been a ſurvey taken of them and the 
North Coaſt of Banka, by Capt. Leſtock Wilſon of the Vanſittart, who oblig. 
ingly: gave me a copy of his obſervations, from which I have corrected chat part 
of the Chart in the preſent edition, at the une time have added from mw 
| Foes all the . dangers Euer known. 8 $4 A n 
ane | F 
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If coming from” the LN, or ge Ilands with. Anh, intent A, paſſing 
brug the Gaſper Straits, get fight of Pulo Toty, whoſe latitude is 58 8. nal 
it to the Eaſt, and ſteer down for Gaſper Ifland, taking care not to come 
nearer to the Banka ſhore than 16 fathoms. Gaſper beats from Pulo Toty SE. 
diſtance about. 40 leagues, the fait way, ſoundings between. them is 17 aud 18 
fathoms, Which is a very good guide to go by at night or in thick hazy weather, 
however I would adviſe by no means to come nearer Gaſper in the dark than 7 
leagues, which will keep you perfectly clear of the ſhoals to the northward of 

it, on which the Belvidere and Warren Haſtings ſtruck. 
The Belvidere's ſhoal was firſt ſeen by the Sulivan, Hawke = Ponſborne, 
1784, 1785, Gaſper Iſland bears from it SSE. 4 or 5 leagues, and the NE: 
point of Banka SbWIW. diſtance about 7 leagues, | 

The Warren Haſtings Shoal was firſt 5 by the Hawke, 178 5, the bearings 
of the land from where the Haſtings ſtruck, is, viz. The High Land on Bauka 
$2,8'W* extiemes of ditto from $222W. to $262/W. the center of Gaſper Iſland 
870 E. Tree Iſland 8172 E. diſtance from it about 8 or 9 mile. They found 
it to extend North and South about 2 mee, and were on Ae about the middle 
of it. 
The Belvidere's Shoal and this were both en to Break, when the Hawke 
and Ponſborne paſſed, but ſuppoſe they were not in that ſtate when the above 


a PR ; theſe ſhoals are in g coral rock and fleep ioo. Having 
got 
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got ſight of Gaſper Inand ſteer down for it, keeping it to the nd of SSE. 
to avoid the Belvidere's ſhoal, go between it and Tree Iſland, taking care to avoid 
alſo the Warren Haſtings Shoal, or pafs Tree Iſland to the Weſt, as occafion 
offers, there is 20 fathoms to the Weſt of it, and I ſhould think it is the beſt 
track, as both the Warren Haſtings and Belvidere's Shoals are in that caſe leſt. 
on the Eaſt, whereas in going between. the Iſlands you have alſo to go between 
the Sands, which are now placed on the Chart ad tea and will 
ſhew the courſe that ought to be taken. 

Tree Iſland has a remarkable tuft of trees on it, and appears at a diſtance 
like a ſhip under fail. After paſſing Gaſper and Middle Iſland, it makes its 
appearance, which ſteer down for, keeping to the Weſt of it; it is ſteep too, 
with a ſhoal runing out a little from off the N. and S. points : there is no 
danger in this paflage, keeping any way within the tracks upon the Chart, or 
not getting within the points of Banca to the weſtward, as it ſhoalens very 
faſt, with great overfalls in going into the bay formed by Banca, according 
to the Macclesfield's account, 1702, who ſent her boats in to found, alſo 
by the ſhip Carnatic's journal, 1787, which was the laſt ſhip chat. paſſed 
through when theſe Charts were firſt publiſhed with the following bearings : 
that ſhip had eight fathoms: the NE. point of Banka NNWEW. - diſtance 
three or four miles; high land Weſt; the SE. point, and which is the 
ealternmoſt extremity. of Banca, S. IE.; Middle Ifland from SE. to SSE E. 
four or five leagues ; and Gaſpar Iſland NE3N.—The depth through in 
Mid-Channel is 17 and 18 fathoms, deepening to 24 fathoms, when the 
S. point of Middle Ifland bears ESE. and then gradually ſhoalens again to 
12, 11, and 10 fathoms when to the ſouthward of the South Point of Banka. 
It will be proper to obſerve, in paſſing theſe ſtraits, that Middle or Salt 
Iſland ought to be kept neareſt on board, eſpecially in the eaſterly monſoon, 
to avoid falling to the weſtward, when to the ſouthward of the SE. or what 
is called - by ſome Rocky Point of . Banka, as the bank which ſtretches for 
many leagues to the ſouthward of it, is all over foul with dangerous and 
ſudden overfalls; I have inſerted the London's track home from Capt. 
Eaſterbrook's journal and obſervations, in order to ſhew the Eaſtern' edge of 
the bank to the Southward of the SE point of Banka. That ſhip lay a 
night at H upon the extream eaſtern edge of it, in 7 fathoms hard ground, 
although they had ſhoal water and ſudden Wan could ſee no broken water, 
to the north welt ward | 


Ro 
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RauAREö * 2 the SE. Litas of "FE sue to the 
SoUTAEWARD. | 


"rl got to the ſouthward of Middle Iſland, paſs the SE. aint of Banka | 
at a moderate diſtance, and keep a ſoutherly courſe, ſo as not to get to the 
weſtward of the SE. point of Banka, until you looſe ſight of- the low land 
of the Coaſt which joins the hummocks, that is to ſay, when the South 
Coaſt of Banka appears like ſeparate little iſlands, you are then far enough to 
the ſouthward, and may haul as much weſterly as neceſſary. In the next 
place great care muſt be taken to avoid the Vanſittart's ſhoal, which 
lies to the eaſtward of this track and to the ſouthward of Middle Iſland. 
To keep clear of this ſhoal, ſteer a courſe ſo as to keep Middle Iſland 
always a little to the eaſtwward of north, which will carry you wide of it 
to the weſtward, In coming by the Clement's Straits from the paſlage 
between Saddle and South Iflands, ſteer down for Shoal Water Iſland, it is 
then paſſed to the eaſt. The bearings of this dangerous ſhoal is as follows: 
The peak of Saddle Ifland in one with the center of the Shoa! N28?E, 
at ſame time Shoal Water Iſland, S4 3E. By another bearing, the ſouthweſt 
extream of it bears in one with the peak of Saddle Ifland N 332 1 E. 
Shoal Water Iſland S 45? 50 E. By theſe croſs bearings it lies ſouth a little 
weſterly from Sandy Ifland, and in latitude, according to Capt. Cumming, 
3? 12'S. Having paſſed theſe dangers, a SSW. courſe made good, will bring 
you up to the Brothers, the northernmoſt of which lies in latitude 52? og'S. 
and bears from Middle Iſland 82 3 W. about 50 leagues. Know of no other 
dangers in'theſe tracks, ſo that the ſame caution is neceſſary” to be obſerved in 
going to the northward as here deſcribed in failing from the northward. 

In the General Chart I have connected the whole of theſe iſlands, ' 4vith 
the continuation of all the tracks to the North Watcher, carefully laying down 
the ſoundings; Pulo Docan is placed from Toty as it really bears; Lingin, 
Pulo Taya, and the Seven Iſlands, are principally placed from M. D'*Apres ; j 
the ſoundings are entirely from thẽ journals and obſervations communicated 
to me by the ſeveral commanders who have gone that way, and very different 
from what are laid down in former Charts; the outline of the Straits of Banca 
is moſtly taken from tbe laſt edition of D'Apres; the ſoundings are entirely 
from' journals of the Eaſt India Captains, particularly from two of Captain 
Fraſer's, in the Princeſs Royal and Earl Mansfield; the North. Watcher, 
Weſtern 8 and the weſternmoſt of the Thouſaud Iſlands, are from my an, 

corroberated 
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corroberated with Captain Frafer"s obſervations ; the ſhoals hah theſe iſlands 
are exactly placed as they bear from the reſpective iſlands, from a printed 
account which I received from Mr. Dalrymple ; their ſituations I have made 
a memorandum of upon the » likewiſe a ſhort remark for entering the 
Straits of Banca from the nos in caſe the directions for theſe ſtraits 
ſhould not be at hand, The India Directory, to my own knowledge, gives 
the beſt inſtruction poſtible for the Lucepara. part of the paſſage, fo that there 
needs no repetition. or alteration ; the bank to the northward of Lucepara is 
laid down with, the Bridge-water's bearings, when aground, ſuppoſing 
it to be the outer edge of the bank ; to the eaſtward of Lucepara I have no 
account, all the ſoundings from thence to North Iſland are entirely from the 
beſt obſervations and journals of ſhips that came that way, whoſe names 
may be referred to upon the Chart. The Shabander Bank is from D'Apres ; 
I never could find any body who had been to the weſtward of it, ſo have 
pricked a line from it to the Sumatra ſhore. I have a-manufcript Chart which 
ſhews good ſoundings to the weſtward, but I do not know the authority. 
There is a reef runs out from North to South of the Brothers, about a quarter 
of a mile each way; between them (the Brothers) there is a paſſage of nine 
and 10 fathoms, from Captain Scott of the Neptune's authority, who had his 
boat in ſounding; either fide of the Brothers may be paſſed, but it ſeems the 
Welt fide is in general preferred, on account of the Dolphin Rock which lays 
to the SSE. of it. North Iſland is placed in 5? 4r'S. its true latitude, very 
different from the old Charts, which make it a great deal more to the northward; 
St. Nicholas Point is placed accordingly from North Iſland. From St. Nicholas 
Point to Batavia I have laid down the coaſt from a very accurate Dutch 
manuſcript Chart upon a very large ſcale, which I procured when at Batavia 
in the Vanſittart. I have not ſhewn all the different ſhoals particularly, but 
have pricked from the outer edge of the one to the other, in the ſame manner 
as I have done the extent of the ſhoals off the mouths of Paleimbang River 
in the Straits of Banca. As that part of the Chart is but of little conſequence, 
otherwiſe than ſhewing the relative ſituation of the whole, I have not confuſed - 
it with more ſoundings than juſt the edge of the banks and the Vanſittart's 
track, but have been very particular and exact in all the iſlands and beacons : 
the South Watcher is placed from that Chart. 
The Five Fathom Bank between Lucepara and the Brothers, By Mr. 
Dalrymple's accouut, lies SSE. 30 miles from Lucepara ; Captain Fraſer in 
g . going 
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going out 1778 paſſed the tal of it in ſeven fathoms fins fand, and ha@ imme- 
diately again deep water, 14 fathoms and mud. His # run 5 ICY Lucepara 
agrees exactly with Mr. Dalrymple. 

Courſe from Gaſper Ifland to i ches e puo ER Fr Nb w); 
regular ſoundings from 20 to 28 fathoms ; the longitude | of Monopin Hill 
from ſatisfactory e obſervations made by oy. pans When: in ons Princeſs Royal 

W officer, is as follows © 

5 ſights of Aldebaran, Weſt of Þ J makes it 1068 of mean, Eaſt of 

- $4itto of Arietes, Weſt of > _ * my adopted longitude. 

5 ditto of Pollux, Eaſt of 5 


The meridian lines upon the Chart are drawn from the a0 of Bata- 
via, allowing it 1062 51 E. from Greenwich, I have only now to add, that 
the general poſitiom of the whole upon the Chart, with e to the longi- 
| tide, is as near the truth as required. 

As the General Chart includes Batavia, I think it juſt . to mention 
a fe remarks, which I made on my laſt voyage in the Vanſittart to that place. 
The courſe from off Bantam Point is nearly E; S. to the Great Cambuys Iſland, 
which is immediately known by a prodigious large tree above all the others, 
nearly on the middle of the ifland. Between it and the Man- eaters Iſland, 

is the paſſage of 31 or 4 miles wide. From the beacon of the Cambuys reef 
to the buoy of Man-caters ſhoal, which, according to the Dutch, is placed 
in four fathoms on the outer edge of the bank, it is a very hard ſand, and 
dangerous to get aground upon. Keep 14 mile to the northward of Man- eaters 
Iſland, and you are then in the fair way; and when it bears WSW. are then 
clear of all danger, and may haul up. for the Little Cambuys Iſland, which 
has likewiſe a ſhoal to the WSW. of it with a beacon.; the iſland itſelf, and 
the ſhoal that runs from it to the eaſtward are both ſteep to, having in the Vanſittart 
paſſed them at a quarter of a mile diſtance with 10 and 11 fathoms water. 
From this iſland the Great or Edam Paſſage is generally prefered by unacquainted 
people; but the Dutch ſeem to like the narrow or inner, paſſage, formed by 
Ontong Java Point on one hand, and Middleburgh and Amſterdam Iflands on 
the ober; ; the marks when I was there ſeemed well pointed out, having a 
| buoy or beacon upon every thing that could poſſibly bring up a ſhip, through- 
out every track into the roads ; the Dutch fay this narrow paſſage is the beſt 
way ; but cannot ſpeak. from experience, having never gone it. From the 
_ Little Cambuys keep to the eaſtward for the Iſland Edam ; when within a 
mule of it, ſteer down to the ſouthward, the paſſage being then open; leave 

Horn 


” 
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Horn Iſland to che ſtarboard band, which will bring i in to Batavia Roads where 
you may in what water you pleafe. 1 muſt obſerve, no fi. 8 moor, as 
the 43 is immediately buried in the mud. , | 15 


STRAIT of Arx Ass; By Mr. Ronzar50n in the VABSITTART, 17 780. 8. 


This frrait extends 16 leagues NNE. and SSW; the fand S.mbawwa, on 
the Eaſt, is very high and rugged: the inland hills covered with wood. Its 
SW. point which makes the South entrance of the ſirait extends about 4 or 41 
leagues farther to the South, than the SE. point of Lombock, which is mode- 
rately high, with white c/f7 along its South coaſt for a great way to the welt- 
ward; the point itſelf very much reſembling the South Foreland. 

In coming into this frait from the ſouthward it is beſt to keep neareſt the 
Lombock fhore, where you will ſooner get into [ſoundings, and much better 4Z 
ground, than on the Sumbawa Wer, which we found eh, and Heep too, all 
through the rait. | 

When the SE. point of Lombock bears WNW. and the SW. foint of Sum- 
bawa SEbS. you will then have ground between 64 and 70 fathoms, coarſe 
Sond and coral, diſtance off the Lombeck ſbore 21 or 3 miles: where in caſe of 
its falling calm, or the zide ſetting againſt you, you may come.to, with a kedge | 
or light 43, very fine holding ground. There are ſoundings a little farther to 
the ſouthward, and more over on the en ſhore, but very deep Water, 
80 and go fathoms rocky bottom 5 | 

There lies off the pitch of the point of Eombock a ſmall rs rock above water, not 
unlike-a high cane without a ſail, diſtant from the main about half a mile. 
When you come to round the Foint, you will then open a very fine deep bay, 
which ſhall call Lombock Bay; in it good ground and well ſheltered from 
the ſoutherly winds, which we found to blow very ſtrong through the day, 
ſetting in with it a very ſtrong tide. The ſoundings are regular, from 55 
gradually decreafing, as you approach the North part of the bay arid the Lom- 
bock ſhore, to any depth of water you pleaſe ; fine frff ſandy bottom, having five 
fathoms two cables length from the rocks, which extend along ſhore for ſeveral 
miles to therorthwardand ſouthwardof Bally Town ; they are moſtly dry at low water, 
and diſtant from the beach about two cables length: inſide of them is a fine 

fandy bottom, where the large Malay prows lay to take in their cargoes, chiefly 
rice and paddy for the adjacent iſlands. Saw a great many of the nutmeg and 
clover for ſale, but I believe not of their own production. 
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We found the inhabitants a very friendly and fair dealing people, as uy 
ever met with in eaſtern countries, or, indeed any where elſe. | 

Bally Town, is delightfully fituated on the ſide of the ſmall river; where 
we watered, it being exceedingly convenient for that purpoſe, having only 
about a 100 yards to, roll your caſks to where they are filled; your boat may 
lay cloſe to the beach, if flood-tide, abreaſt of where- you roll your caſk to. 
You muſt take care and get without the "el: before ares. otherwiſe 
muſt remain till quarter food again, * 
The ebbing and flowing of the tide in ſhore is regular, ng in ſpring tides 
12 or 13 feet; high-water full and change, at half paſt nine o'clock. 
At this place were plentifully ſupplied with every refreſhment that js neceſſary 
after a long voyage, ſuch as bullocks, huſſaloec, goats, ſowls, ducks, remarkable 
Fine rice,  ſago-flour, &c. &c. Fruit of all ſorts exceedingly reaſonable 3 bujfaloer 
were four and five dollars. and bullocks ſeven. They are fond of red cloth, 
muſkets, knives, &e. but will not barter their catth for them: however, cheap 
large cutlery is the beſt and readieſt way to procure Journ, Nur, or my thing 
in the ſmall way. 
In the South entrance of the frrait the current or tide is very 3 N 
both in reſpect to it. courſe and times of ſhifting; it is, however, pretty 
ſtrong whichever way it ſets, 2, 3, and 31 knots per hour when ſtrongeſt. 
When you are fairly entered into the „rait, you have then a regular current 
ſetting NNE. and SSW. all through the frait, but by far the ſtrongeſt to 
the northward, and general] Y a great deal longer, than that which ſets to 
the ſouthward. | 
| The Peak of Lombeck is ſituated on the NE. part of the and; it is 
a very remarkable high double-peaked mountain, which may be ſeen at fea 
24 or 25 leagues: when off the mouth of the Strait of Lombock ſix or 
ſeven leagues, it is then very Plain to be ſeen topping over the weſlers 
high land of the iſlund. 

Half way through 751 Strait of Allaſe hes. a lou iNand, on the Lombeck 
ſpore, off which runs out a reef to the South · eaſtward, about 11 mile from 
it: the rait is narroweſt at this place, formed by a cluſter of iſlands on 
the Sumbawa ſhore, which project a good way out; they are ffeep 100, 
and tolerably high. In paſling Rocky Iſland, diſtant 24 miles, had 36, 36, 
37, 40, and 50 fathoms, and when a little to the northeward of it; no more 
Joundlings all through, on either ſhore, with 100 fathoms line. | 
. Know of no danger in hir rait, but what is perceptible ; ſo that it is, 
without doubt, the hare , ſafeſt, and beſt paſſage of all the ſtraits to n 
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The Kalbe Account of BoMBAY Is. Ano and HarBonR is Extracted 
from Mr. Joan MiCLur's Survey of the CoAST of Ina, Surveyed 
by Order of, and at the Expence Y the EasT INDIA COMPANY) in 

1787 and 1788. | a 


Bombay Flag-Staff, from my beſt Obferiatons, lyes i in Lat. 1 189. 56. N? 4 
the Longitude not exactly determined. The and, by the Fort, is 
near a nautic mile in breadth, and 64 from North to South. The 
harbour i is very commodious and ſafe, and the ſoundings are regular, 
except where the few dangers are, namely, the Middle Ground, Sun ken- 
Rock, North end of Tull Shoal, and the SW. prong of the Reef ; near 
theſe, the ſoundings give little or no warning. | 

The Tides are irregular, inn the ſet, and time of high water, at different 
placeg' in the harbour; within the middle-ground it is high water at 11. 

15.” and at Mazagon, or the upper part of the- harbour, 30" ſooner ; 
at the reef 45" later. Where the Ships lye within the midgle- ground, 
the Tide rung; NbE: and SbW ; up the harbour it is affected by the 
draught of T, annah Channel; and down it by Penn river, and Caranjar 
che here, and off Tull h, the Tides run nearly Eaſt and Weſt, 
which circuraſtance proves of great advantage to ſhips working out in 
the Monſoon. ' *. Over, on the reef, for the firlt quarter, the Tide ſets 
SWbW, but when the rocks appear, it ſets more Southerly, or along 
with the direction of the reef; and the Flood in the oppoſite direction. 
When the ſun is to the Southward, or-in the Months of December 
and January, there is a difference of near two feet between the Day 
and Night-Tides on the Springs, the Night-Tides being the higheſt; - 
but in the Months of June and July, the contrary is the caſe, Which 
is convenient for the work at the docks, as it is carried on at day-light 
during the Monſoon weather. On moderate ſprings there i is Fe” a 
riſe of 16 or 17 feet at the dock gates 

The Lighthouſe ſtands near the South extremity of Old Woman's Iſland, 
now called Cullaba. It is near three nautic miles from Bombay Flag- 
S:af, bearing from it S. 35? 30 W; and S. 219 E. from Malabar Point. 
This building is of a circular form, and has within it a winding ſtair to 
go up to the top, where the light is, which muſt be upwards of 150 
feet from the Wrizan at high water, and may be ſeen in r weather 

| S882 _ at 


at leagues diſtance, or in 20 fathoms water. A regular watch, night 
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this Port, paying one rupee for every 10 tons burthen.. * 


and-day, 1s kept here; and it is ſupported by the veſſels which fail to 


The Point of Collaba, on which the Lighthouſe ſtands, is guarded on 


all fides by an extenſive reef of rocks divided into prongs : the firf 


and moſt dangerous of which is the SW. then the SE. the Lighthouſe 


z Prong. 


Spit, and Elephanta Spit. 1 think it will be 122 a to treat of 
them ſeparately. - | 


The SW, Prong lyes from ihe Lighthouſe S. 40? W. near 21 nautic 


miles diſtant, and is dry at low water near 100 7 from the South 


SE. Prong. 


Lighthouſe 
ſpit. _ 


end. It decreaſes gradually from the Ifland to the SW. end. of it, 


A veſſel ought never to approach ſo near this danger, as to have a 


hard caſt upon it, nor come under 7 fathoms, at low water; for, 


from 6 fathoms, the ſhip may be aſhore before the lead can be hove 
again. In the day time Mr. Nichelſon's mark is a very good one, 
keeping the Funnel hill touching the N? brow of Great Caranjar, 
or that part of the hill E.*N: If the Funnel. is not perceivable, 
do not ſhut in a white building to the Northward of Malabar Point, 


till the noh, or Weſtern hummock, on Tull Point, is on between two 


paps on the high land of Tull, then haul in for the SE. prong, 
Eaſt or EbN. according to the time of tide. 


This is called the SE, Prong, but it is more of a round 1 than 
a prong. Here is little or no danger, as a veſſel may ſteer continually 


by the ſoundings. In the night, after rounding the SW. Prong, ſtand 


in Eaſt or EbN. till the Lighthonſe bears North, then endeavour to get 
a hard caſt upon the SE. Prong, which will direct you for the ſunken-rock. 
With the Lighthouſe N. : W. or NbW. and a hard caſt 6 or 65 fathoms, 


' ſtand NEbN. with 4 food, and NEbE. with an eb tide,, which will 


fetch near the buoy, or to the Eaſtward of the nme that bearing 


. 100 155 S. from the Lighthouſe. 


Small Veſſels that wiſh to come within the ail will, 


by keeping the Iſland cloſe, have overfalls of 2 and 3 fathoms upon 
the Lighthouſe-Spit, which bears nearly ESE: from the Lighthouſe ; but 
if Mazagon houſe is not brought further in upon the 7own than the 


Agdniral's houſe, the danger is avoided, and thoſe bearings will lead, 
clear of all, bin the ſunken-rach, 3 tathoms at low water, loft 
ground, | | 
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When whe Lb and higheſt part of the Plephous Thend 1 are; in 


one, then off the Kahles i which bears WSW from the Lightbouſe. ' 
It is not very dangerous, as the ſoundings upon it decreaſe, gradually ; ; 

but 6 fathoms is cloſe enough. This Spit is an excellent mark or. guide 

for the Reef in the night, coming from, the Northward. After paſſing 


Malabar Point in 7 or 7+ fathoms low water, keep along South, or SbE, 


till the Lighthouſe bear ENE; with theſe bearings, and a hard caſt 


upon the Spit, 6 or 67 fathoms, ſteer out South or - SbW.. to clear 
of the SW Prong, which will be done when the Lighthouſe is EbN, 


then haul in as before directed, Eaſt or EbN, till the Lighthouſe is is | 


N; W. or NbW, chen ſtand for the buoy « of the Sunken-rock. FRE 
To have a hard caſt upon the 8E Prong (or round) is of the 9 70 
conſequence in rounding the Reef in the night, becauſe it is a guide for 


the Sunken-rock'; and people, by not keeping | the Reef cloſe, get 


over on the fou rand of Tull: here, from mid-channel to either fide, 


be neceſſary to ſound the ground clofe, eſpecially with a Welterly wind 
and flood tide. 


— 
ww. 


' acroſs” the harbour, there is not a fathom difference, therefore it will Fe 


The foul-groand off Tull, I may reckon the moſt dangerous Shoal in | 


che harbour; particularly when the Nob, or Outer Point, bears SE, with 


theſe bearings the Shoal is fleep'too' from 65 to 4 fathoms in one caſt. 
I have known a ſhip's rudder to be unſhipped in 61 fathoms ; yo ought, 
therefore, never to ſtand nearer it than 7 fathoms in the Monſoon; or the 
the Weſt end of Butcher"s* Iſund touching the low hill at Trombay ; or 


this being the caſe, the leadſman ought to be very careful in feeling the 
ground, whether hard or ſoft. Ships turning out in the Monſoon fetch 
near this point the firſt board, and are often obliged to tack before the 45 


can be ſtowed : the zd boatd will fetch the Prongs ; the 3d will clear | 


the dangerous part of Tull, or bring the Neb Eaſt, or even EbS. and the 
4th board will clear all the danger of the Reef. lt is reckoned beſt not 


Kennery SbW. Theſe marks are very well in clear weather, but in the 
Monſoon, the ſoundings and your own judgment are the only guides ; 


to ſtand on the laſt mentioned tack further than to bring the Lighthouſe : 


NE or NEbE, but work at the entrance of the harbour during the Ebb, 


The Pilot generally takes his leave with Kennery Jland SSE. or SEbS. 
which is . of the harbour, 1195 all its W 5 | 


Aſter 


_ To work for 
an Oſſing in 
the early 


months of 


che monſoon. 


To work ſor 
an Offing in 
the latter 
months of 


the Monſoon. 


0 ESR TEES 
After haying cleared, the harbour, the grand object is to gain an offer, | 
and to avoid Hing. T0 accompliſh theſe, attention muſt be paid to 
the winds, and time of the ſeaſon. In the early months, the ſqualls hang t 
to the Southward of Weſt; in this caſe, 1 would keep in with the land 
during the e ebb, for its aſſiſtance to get to the Southward all I could, 
B being well to the Southward of the harbour, the next flood i is {ſcarcely 
felt, and if the wind will admit of a NW. courſe, good, I woyld Nand 
off for four hours; then tack: In coming in with the land again the ebb 
would be made, and probably would admit of ſtanding an, which I ſhould 


do if I continued the ſame depth of water, and. the next flood would 


gain a ſufficient offing, 30 or 35 fathoms, and ſtill be to the Southward | 


of Bombay. In the. later months, 1 would at differently to what 1 have 
faid above. 2 4 


The latter 10 1s July, 0 1 the EOS a. Auguſt, 8. ſqualls haul | 


| well to the Northward of Weſt; I have known Ships at this time ſtand 


direct from the harbour with a fair wind. However, as this is not always 
the caſe; ; when clear of the entrance of the harbour, J would ſtand to 


the Weſtward with the ebb, and to the Southward with the flood tide ; 


Bank to the 
Southward 
of Bombay. 


and, if I could lye any thing to the Weſtward of South, the flood will 
bave | no bad effed. The Aropg / freſhes from the rivers, will be more 
than equivalent to the ſwell and. leeway : I have often. been obliged to 


ſtand i 7 SEbs. and SE. to keep in the proper depth of water going down 
the C ; 


. To the Southward . Bombay. is a a Bank of l which, to thoſe 
1 
who. are not acquainted, is ee alarming, eſpecially in working 
out for an ofting. From zo to leflen to 25 FA 24 fathoms, cauſes them 
to imagine that they have loſt ground, and are drifting in with the land 
again hen in reality they are going from the ſhore. The ſoundings 
will be ſhewen in the Chart of the Survey, from one extreme to the/ other. 


This 6 is an excellent guide for ſhips coming to Bombay in the 


Of falling in 
with the 

Land in the 
SW, Mons 
ſoon, 


SW. 


fonſoob, e will give a. more minute een of its 
utility. 


The firſt caution. is, to make a proper 1 * 9 5 for the Currents, 
which, in the mouths of May, June, and part of July, ſet North ward 
within the extent of ſoundings on this Coaſt, and are of great aſſiſtance 
to Veſſels working up it before the SW. Monſogn commences. Half of 
July, Auguft and September, owing to the heavy rains which fall in theſe 
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— 


9 
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3 is ten ate hee the Gulph of Cambay, = wenn 


to the North ward of Bombay, the Currents are changed. Southward from 
20 to 30 miles # day, which rate ſeldom fails; an allowance accordingly 
may be made. The plan now followed, by moſt people, is to keep off 
the Coaſt, till near the Latitude of Bombay; by Which means they have 
a better chance of obtaining their exact obſervations, as being. in clear 
weather, (for the ſqualls and heavy rains on this Coaſt ſeldom exceed 
the Bark of Soundings; or above two degrees from the land; and the 
weather, in a great meaſure, . denotes your approach to the ſhore,) After 
| being in che Latitude of the entrance of the harbour, they ſtand in due 
Fal, and having ſuch a great diſtance to run on that point, the Ship is 
often ome miles to the Northward, or Southward, of the Port, owing 
to bad ſteerage and other incidents. If in the early months of the SW. 
Monſoon you make to the North ward of the harbour, it is a dangerous 
miſtake, as the winds, hang Southerly When in with che Coaſt, and 
the ſeas run fo very high,, that it would be a very difficult matter to work 
to the Southward ; but in ſuch a caſe, advantage muſt be taken of the 
tides, keeping in ſhore with the ebb, and off with the flood tide: if mo- 
derate, . In the months of Auguſt and September, it is not ſo dange- 
rous getting to the Northward of the Port, as the ſqualls haul more 
Northerly, and the Current ſets ſtrong to the SW. owing to the freſhes 
from the rivers, and Gulpb of Cambay. To prevent all accidents of this 
kind, we have lately made a perfect diſcovery of the Bank of Soundings 
to the Southward of Bombay, which will be ſeen in the Chart, and in my 
opinion, the molt eligible our for p in wie the land about my 
u this. ma 

If you can by any means chan the Latirids; either * Mer. Alt. of 
the Sun, or double altitudes, fore or afternoon, or by the Stars, withir 
5, or even 10 miles of the truth, it is of little conſequence: ſtand in fo 
the land Without fear, ſounding every four hours in the night, till you 
get ſoundings: In the day, the Snakes will point out your depth of 
water, the large ones being in above 45 fathoms and the ſmall ones in, 
and under that depth. Having obtained the Latitudes nearly, by any of 
the above methods, ſtand in for the land, between the Latitude 18? 25 
and 18? 30“ North, till you firike ſoundings on this Ba#t to the South- 
ward of Bombay, from 22 to 26 fathoms coarſe ſand and ſmall Helle of 


various 


5 
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werd ee With theſe ſoundings ſtand along the Berk, OY an 
ea fail, about North or NNE. noteing- your foundings each hour, till 
Vou get off the Bank; and deepen che water to 30 of 32 fathoms, then 
vou are certain of the ſituation of the ſhip, and quay ſhape; a n courſe 
" for the entrance of the harbour." x 
Depth on che It is to be obſerved; that during the eee wa 11d n 
9 upon this bank, we never had leſs than 22 fathoms, as will appear by 
our Logbook, therefore Mr. Nebelſes muſt have been miſinformed by 
© thoſe who ſaid that there is 16 fathoms ol it, for 1 will vetiture to ſay 
© there is no ſuch Soundings on this "Bank; unleſs it is in a very ſmall 
ſpot indeed; ; nor e [ heard any" one affirm hk got ſuch 1 
en . 
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4 155 Frail Sr to the and 5 in 10 ot 1 3 Kab water, and 3 
or 4 miles from ſhore, which will carry you between the inner and 
outer ſands off Swallow ;_the outer is 6 miles from the ſhore, and the 
inner 14 mile, both which are dry at low water ſpring tides. When 
Cuteherde Tree bears EbN. (which is known by a large ſingle, Brab 
Tree upon a low point) keep out WbN. till you have the following 
ane on: Bogway Point NEIE. Donda EbNiN. .Cutcherde Tree 
EbszS. (chen clear of Gooſwaller, Sand to the weſtward; ſoundings from 
10 to 14 fathoms) ſteer NbW. which will carry you ſafe into Baroche 
Road from 14 tq 8 fathomis, where you may ſafely 43. with the following 
bearings, Baroche Point NbEYE. Cuſchajal SE. Peram Ifland W:N. 
Diſtance from the Point 4 or 5. miles, 6 fathoms at low water. The bar 
lies in the latitude 219. 33 N. High water on full and change 30 


minuets paſt four o Clock, Wks and oe: 4 fathoms, and runs 6 miles 
| Ay Haut <tc; | af E [5 | 
15 To the ſouthward. of * bart! is 4} e Sand, e lies N. * 8. 
, 5 - 5 is 31 miles long, and 14 broad, and within 30 yards of either ſide from 
4 0; 2 to 3 fathoms deep; between it and the inner ſand (which runs from 
N ſhore 5 miles here, and Fontinnes as far to the ſouthward as Tanar, 


6 wo 
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the breadth decreafing, and dry at low water ſpring tides) is a good channel to 
the Bar from 7 to 3 fathoms water, and 1; mile broad: mark for it thus, 
bring Peram Iſland WNW W. ſteer in with it until Barache Point is NbW+W. 
then haul up for it till you have Peram Iſland W: N. which will carry 70 
a · breaſt of the Bar in 3 and 4 fathoms at half a mile diſtancee. 

There are two Sands off Bogzway, called Gookwaller and Bag way, which are 
dry at low water ſpring tides: the former lies N. and S. is 44 miles long, and 
half a mile broad; lies off ſhore from Donda 6: miles: the latter lies NbW. 
and SbE. is 51 miles long, 15 mile broad at the North end, and at the South 
end 24 miles; the diſtance from the ſhore 3 miles, and within 20 and 30 
yards of each Sands 3 and 4 fathoms water: between theſe Sands is a good 
channel to ſail or work through in the day- time, but exceſſively dangerous in 
the night, for you cannot depend upon your ſoundings, therefore in the night 
would adviſe to go to the Weſtward of Goolwaller: the channel between the 
Sands is from 2 to 24 miles broad, and the ſoundings from 5 to 9 fathoms. 

From Baroche to Fumbaſeer keep within 3 miles of the ſhore in 7 or 8 fathoms 

low water; and in working do not ſtand at any time above 2 leagues off from 
8 to 10 fathoms, becauſe the tide runs ſo very rapid, that in caſe its falling 
little wind, you would meet with great difficulty in getting in ſhore again : 
from the ſhore a flat runs off 14 and 2 miles dry at low water ſpring tides, and 
continues from Jumbaſeer to Dagom. To the N orthward of Jumbaſeer in ſome 
places it runs 4 or 's miles rom. the N cloſe to it from 4 to 7 fathoms 
water. 
Jumbaſeer Road toy: in the latitude 21? 45 North, known by a N on 
we North ſide of the entrance of the river called Dieu: the mark for Ming is 
the aforeſaid Pagoda NEbE. E. Jumbaſeer Point EbN. in 7 fathoms low water, 
dry part of the Flat &$ a mile diſtance, and from the Pagoda 4 or 5 miles; with 
the aforeſaid. bearings on you will have very little tide, and lye with great 
ſafety, the North part of the Flat breaking the ſtrength of the tide. High 
Water on full and change 48 minutes paſt four o'clock, ebbs and flows 6 
fathoms. This is a great place of trade for cotton, grain, and oil. 

The diſtance from Jumbaſcer to Gong way is 6 leagues, with a Channel 14 
mile broad, but very dangerous, the tide running with ſuch amazing velocity; 
ſoundings from 7 to 2 fathoms firſt quarter flood: in going keep within a quarter 
of a mile of the Flat in 2, 3, and 4 fathoms, until you have brought a ſmall 
Cluſter of Trees Eaſt, then haul in for the Shore, keeping within 200 yards 
of it up to Gongway' Road, and when a-breaſt of the Town, may lafely +3 

„ | about 
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about 80 yards from high water mark, where you will ground at Grſt quarter 
ebb; it is dry over the Bay from the latitude of 222? 3 North to Cambay at. 
low water ſpring tides. No veſſels attempt to go above Cong in a tide from 
Fumbaſeer, as it is attended with bad conſequences ; for if they cannot get 
into Cambay Creek, muſt return to Gong way. Hen water at n quarter 
paſt five o'clock on full and change. 
It is 5 leagues from Gong to Camby, which lies in the latitude of 24? 24 
North. At firſt quarter flood they always weigh and ſtand over, keeping the 
| Pagoda (at Cambay) bearing NbEZE. and in working from NbW. to NEbN, 
the ſoundings are from 2 to 4 reale You. muſt keep the ſhore clofe 
aboard, untill you are to the northward of Dagom, meeting with great 
overfalls, and the tide running ſo rapid, that if the veſſel ſhould take the 
ground ſhe muſt. overſet immediately, and in all probability every ſoul periſh 
on board, which often happens through the neglect and aun of the 
pilots. N. B. The tide ſets NE. and SW. 

From Surat to Gogo, keep as mentioned in the med from Siimat to the 
Northward, until you get clear of Geokwalkr Sand to the Weſtward, then ſteer 
over for the Ifland of Peram, keeping to the Eaſtward about 14 mile in 14 and 
15 fathoms to clear the Reefs that run off it, being very dangerous, and 
environed with Rocks and Shoals. Wh=1: it bears SW. ſteer NNW. (ſoundings 

from 11 to 9 fathoms) until you get the following bearings on, the body of 
Peram SbE; E. Kowrab Point SSW. Gogo ditto WNW. then haul up for 
the body of Gego Town, which will carry you clear of Gage Sand; 
ſoundings from 10 to 3 fathoms. When the following bearings are on, 
vou may <4) with great ſafety; Gogo Point WbyS. Kourab ditto SbE; E. 
Houſe on Peram SSEgE. diſtance from ſhore half a mile in 3 fathoms low | 
water. The town lies in the latitude 21? 44'N. is a fafe Roadſtead in the SW. 
Monſoon, where veſſels may run to in caſe they happen to part from their 
42s in Surat Road, it being an entire bed of mud for three quarters of a mile 
from ſhore, and always fmooth water. Ships may here get ſupplied with ſtores 
and proviſions, and repair any damages they may have ſuſtained ; the natives, 
who are principally Moors, build ſhips and veſſels from 50 to 300 tons burthen. 
Directions for veſſels to make their Paflage to Bombay in the months of May 
and ume from Surat Bar, ot in caſe they are drove from their 435, Which 
frequently happens in thoſe months through the violence of the SW. 
monſoon, and a heavy fell ſetting in upon the flood. You ſhould either make 
for Gogv as before directed, or ſtand over for the Sultanpere ſhore, as 10un as 
clear of the SW. part of Gooltaller Sand, which may be pit (from Surat 
road) 
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road) by FR laſt quarter flood (to run up) and half ebb, and then work dowa 
along ſhore to Dieu Head by the affiſtance of the tides : The ſhore is bold 
from Groapngught Point, till within 5 miles of the eaſt part of Dieu Iſland, 
when an offing of 4 or 5 miles muſt be given, there being a reef of racks 
running to the SE. 2 miles. When the veſſel gets as low as Dieu Head, 
ſhe muſt ſtand off with an ebb tide, which will carry her clear of every thing, 
and fetch Bombay without making the land before entered its. latitude, which, 
ſhould be attended to, for the tides upon the Neaps have not ſufficient ſtrength 
to contend with the great Weſtern Swell that ſets upon the ſhore at the . 
ſeaſon of the year between Baſſeen and Bombay, which renders it difficult far 
heavy ſhips to get an offing. I have known veſſels to have been ſeveral days 
in getting one of 4 or 5 leagues ; and have been myſelf,” in going to Surat, not 
got 4 leagues off, when a-breaſt of Sr. John's, and with much trouble, not 
without danger, cleared the Rocks whic furrotni that Cape. 

For Baroche Bar and River. Bring Baroche Point NE, Peram W. I N. 
the entrance of the river ENE. ſteer for it. Baroche Point, when NbWyW. 
haul up NEbE. ſoundings from 6 to 21 fathoms at three quarters flood fpring 
tides. When the aforeſaid point is NW. weſterly, ſteer NEbN. from 5to 
3 fathoms, until you have the North Shore aboard, and then keep along it at 
20 yards diſtance, [This is the place where the northern Galliors lie for 
the merchant boats, and is juſt within the bar.] When you have got Coleycat 
north, ſteer EþS. and when NW. ſteer SE. from 3 to 8 fathoms. When 
the two Brab Treęs on the Baroche ſhore bear NNE. haul up for them until 
you are within 10 yards of the ſhore from 5 to 9 fathoms, which you muſt 


keep cloſe aboard. When two Pagodas on the north ſhore bears NbE, keep + 


out SbW. into Mid Channel, to avoid a ſhoal. that runs one-third over the 
river from the Baroche ſhore (upon it at high water 1 fathom). ſoundings 
from 4 to 2 fathoms, Barbouch, when NEbE, fleer for it from 3 to 9 fathoms: 
When a-breaft of the towh you will have 6 fathoms at low water, where a 
veſſel of any burthen may lie with ſafety. From the afoteſaid town to Baroche 
. the banks are from 12 to 20 feet high, which you muſt keep cloſe aboard, 
there being little water upon the ſouthern ſhore ; but off Baroche a veſſel may 
4+) within 30 yards off it, and will have 4 fathoms at, low water, 
N. B. The tide ebbs and flows at ſpring tides upon che bar z: and 3 fathoms. 
Mark for Swalkao Sand. Swallow Point EbS1S. Vauxe's Tomb SEbE!E.. 
Theſe Bearings are upon it : Clear to the northward is Swallow Point ESE? 8. 
Vauxe's Tomb SE! E. Cutcherte Tree ENE. Donda NEbN. 9 Gn, ; 
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ind to the LL Swallow Point EIN. Dun. NN E. „ s "Tomb 
EMS, in 3 fathoms low water. 


For Bog way Sand. Cutcherte Tree SEbE E. Donde ENE. 23 Point 
NEbN. is upon it. Clear to the northward Donda ESE. and Bag 
Point NE; E. in 4 fathoms; and to the ſouthward Donda NE E. ee 
Tree EtS. and Begway Point NNE. in 7+ fathoms low water. n 

For Gookwaller Sand. Bogway Point NE:E. C utcherte Tree ESE. 
Donda E; N. is on it. Clear to the northward Bogway Point Ex N. Donda 
ESE. the Tree SE. in 5 fathoms. To the ſouthward, Donda Eb N: N. 
Bogway Point NE; N. and the Tree Ebs :S. in 8 fathoms low water. 

For Baroche Sand. Cutchajall SEbE. Peram Iſland WbN. . . Baroche Point 
NE. Theſe. bearings are upon the middle of it: Peram Illand WN. 
Baroche Point N: E. is clear to the northward in 3 fathoms. Cutchajall EbSzS. 
Peram Iſland WbN=N. and Bareche Point, as before-mentioned, is clear to 
the ſouth ward! in 6 fathoms low. water. 
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Carr. Tarron Re WARTS; 2 Sir Cars Fridgy, December 3%. 115 


At ꝙ AM. —Saw us land appearing like a, fail, and * NEN. +" 
At 11 AM—The weather claring up had very good o bſervations of the 
ſun and moon, by which 1 make Hog Hand, in long. 96 10 E from Green- 
wich and in latitude 25 15 N, The Variation the ſame day 1” 20 W. ſteered 
away NW. until 10 PM when ſhe broke olf to N. Rain and thick weather. 
At midnight Saw the land appearing very tow and at the diſtance of 11 or 
2 miles no Sroufd 90 faths. Tacked aud kept her head off the land until day 
light, when the ſinall iſland which, lies a little to the weſtward of Hog: Iland, 
bore about EbN 6 or 7 miles and the Extreme of Hog Iſland from NNW to 
E, off ſhore 5 or 6 leagues: We were much ſurpriſed at day-light ſecing no 
land reſembling the tow land which alarmed us at Midnight; z however as I 
obſerved the Current ſetting ſtrongly to the NWeſtward by our altering the 
bearings of . the land ſo faſt, Jam convinced we were. very near the ſmall 
Ifland which lies to the Weſtward of Hog Iſland, and if there are any : ſuch. 
Rocks 2 as 1 ws * down in ſome Chart ſurroundin ing the NW. part of 


it, 
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it, I am clear we muſt have been r Ae en too 
far off to ſee them at day light. | ; 
At Noon Saw the Cocos Iſlands big NWN. about 4 leagues. They are 
two ſmall Iſlands covered with trees, lying rather to the Northward, and 
about 18 or 20 miles to the Weſtward of Hog [land obſerved Breakers off the 
Weſternmoſt oint of them, but no dangers any where elſe, there: appears a 
good paſſage between them; the Wind coming too far northerly to permit us 
| Jo ne them, bore away, and went through between them and Hog Hand; | 8 
he paſſage ſeems to be very clear and good; ſteered N es W n a 
Current ſetting NbE, about 1 mile # hour. 
Next day ſaw the Coaſt of Sumatra from NbE to NE, l 10 or a 
diſtant; Coaſted it along for 4 days, from 10 to 12 leagues diſtant from the 
land, with light winds chiefly from the NW, Rainy and unſettled weather, 4 
found the Current ſetting to the NW. and SW. but were generally about 129 
to the Northward of account in the 24 hours. Ships that are deſirous of making 
this Coaſt, . ſhould I think endeavour; to avoid falling in with it under 3 N, 
as the Coaſt to the Northward of that ſeems quite clear and good ſoundings from 
60 to 30 fathoms, ſand, and even in the night Ships may have ſoundings 6 or 
\ 7 leagues from the land, beſides that it is very tedious getting to the Northward 
at this ſeaſon, the winds being ſo faint and moſtly from the NW; the Coaſt to 
Acheen head lying about NW and SE; there ſeems to be no danger of looſing 
the Coaſt after it has been ſeen, therefore I think it would be adviſeable to 
ſtand off the land, to have freſher winds, and make a good ſtretch to the North- 
ward, or to Coaſt it 508 in und ae. and 43 when the Tide * to the 
SW. 
I made 38 miles. W. Dow Hog Wand to Ne Head, which 46s our lift 
obſervations of the e n it in e 95² 321 E. N 
and in latitude N. a N. 
From ſeeing Acheen Head we were n Fo in getting to the ro Be 
of P? Rondo, with light airs from W. and SW. fair and clear: weather: 
Found a current of about 14 or 15 miles to the northward in the 24 hours; 
When abreaſt. of the iſlands, although quite calm, found the ſhip driving faſt 
to the north ward, and on upon the iſlands to the eaſtward; ,, upon trying 
the current or tide frequently found the NE, tide 1} miles # hour, and the SW, 
not above & a. mile F, hour, The change of weather was very remarkable ag 
ſoon as we opened Acheen Head, from having cloudy weather with almoſt 


conſtant ſqualls and rain ever ſince we made the coaſt of Sumatra, and the 
wind 
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winds exceedingly variable, immediately, when we. got to the northward of 
the Achcen Nands, had pleaſant and ſteady breezes from E. to ENE a clear 

and moſt ſerene ſky, the water exccedingly ſmooth, CID be 
ſeen in the whole hemiſphere. 

Juanuary gth. Took my departure from Ps Reads allowing a wth nearly 
vod a meridian with Acheen, and in latitude 67 5 N. inſtead of 52 50 25 
128 down in the Directory and placed in the charts with the fame error. 

N. B. This error of 15 in the latit. of Pꝰ Rondo is very well worch attending 

to, as it is but a ſmall iſland and has a moſt dangerous Reef of Rocks which 

reaches almoſt half way between it and P? May, with a conſtant. eaſterly 
drain into the mouth of the ſtraits of Malacca, in the night time, or in 
thick weather with” light winds, a Ship 'may get ſo near as not to be able to 
go to the tiorthward of it, and obliged to paſs through between-it and F Way, 
which is an exceeding dangerous paſſage, which no man ought to attempt if 
he can any ways avoid it. There is a fafe paſſage cloſe to P? Way; in light 
ars the flood which ſets to the NE might force a ſhip upon the reef, and the 
common advantages of Ming is hardly to be met Wege near any of theſe m_ 
there being no ſoundings cloſe to them. 
From P? Rondo to 122N. latitude had PR breezes from the nila 

which enabled us to make our courſe from N bE. to NbW. from 90 to 100 

miles # day. January 12th. Per Medium of 15 good fights of the — 

found ourſelves in 9 3? 36 longitude from Greenwich, which is 15 33 W. ſince 

_ Hfſt ſights and by the charts is nearly the longitude of the iflands, laid down in 

12? and 119 30 N. latitude, by the name of Barren Handi. Kept a very good 

look out in the night and ſounded as F log; next morning at day light ſaw 

a pretty large iſland bearing NEE, 10 leagues. The extreme of the Andaman 

(juſt in fight) from WNW. to SWbS. 9 or 10 leagues.” Till noon, that 

we had a good obſervation, could not determine whether the iſland in ſight, 

was the northernmoſt Barren and or Narcondam ; We obſerved in 11? 59/N, 

the latitude of the northernmoſt Barren Iſland as laid down in the charts; 

The Ifland bearing NEbN between 8 or 9 leagues diſtant which makes it come 

neareſt the latitude of Barren Ifland—A day or two afterwards by a very good 

Obſervation within 2 or 3 miles from the Ne end of it, find its latitude to be 

12? 20'N? (21 miles to the Northward of its ſituation upon the Charts) « and its 

longitude, by ſeveral very good Obſervations * the © and 5. to be 9 3 10'E. 
from Greenwich. 


The 
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The neareſt of the Andamas Iſlands we could ſee bearing SWEW. from it 
eren for the Southernmoſt Barren {ſand we concluded that 
it did not exiſt, or if it did that it muſt be very erroneouſly placed in the Charts 
for the day after we ſaw Barren Iſland we were ſet to the Southward in endea- 
youring to paſs to the Eaſtward of it, and at Noon had the Iſland bearing from 
NbW, to NNW. 12 leagues and obſerved in 11? 4&'N. which is nearly the 
ſoutheramoſt Barren iſland (s laid down) notwithſtanding which, faw no 
ſuch ifland although the weather was very clear; Since which time I was 
informed by the Captain of a Portugueſe Schooner that he had ſeen both the 
iflands, the ſouthernmoſt being fituated much farther to the weſtward than 
| laid down. a 

I likewiſe have it from good authority, that Captain Charrington of the 
Babar country ſhip ſaw the rocks under his ſhip's bottom and ſounded in 
4 fathoms. Barren Iſland bearing NNW. 5 or 6 leagues. In the Charts there 
are ſome dangers laid down to the ſouthward of the ſouthernmoſt Barren and, 
1 imagine it is meant to be placed to the ſouthward of the northernmoſt as I 
think it ſeems doubtful whether there are but one or two iſlands. The iſland 
of Narcondam bears NbE+E. 23 leagues diſtant from Barren [ſand in latitude 
13? 26' N. and longitude 93. 30. E. from Greenwich, both aſcertained from 
very good obſervations. The iſlands Narcondam and Barren I/land appear very 
differently when ſeen at ſome diſtance; ſo that, independant of their latitudes, 
with a ſimple ſketch of each iſland a man could be at no loſs readily to know - 
one iſland from the other. Narcondam makes like a ſugar loat, quite flat at the 
top, and may be ſeen at leaſt 18 leagues from the maſt head, for we ſaw it 13 
or 14 leagues from the poop pretty high out of water, the weather rather hazy; 
this diſtance may be depended upon as it is calculated from the bearings and 
differences of Latitude. 

Barren Iſland appears much longer, but not quite ſo high; the weſtermoſt 
extreme is the higheſt, and makes with a Peak, deſeending to a low point 
to the eaſtward, although when you come near it, it ſeems of an equal beight, 
with a peak at each end; It may be ſeen at leaſt 15 or 16 leaguzs, for it was 
high out of the water when we ſaw it bearing NbW 12 or 13 leagues diſtant 
a calculation. 

January 17th, Saw the Cocos iſlands bearing NWbW. 9.0020 leagues ; 
they bear NWbW2 W 26 leagues diſtant from N. reendam, the ſouthernmoſt 
iſlaud is in latitude 147 oN. and Jongitude 927 100 E. from Greenwich by 
good obſervations of the © and ). The lautude is calculated irom its 


bearing 


, 
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bearing E. of January 17th, at 11. P. M. co the preceeding, and following 
meridian obſervations. There is a very good paſſage between the Cocos and 
the N. end of the Audamans, with regular ſoundings from 20 to 40 3 
fine white ſand with ſmall ſhells, although we had ſome caſts of rocky ground. 
The Channel ſeems quite clear and good; I imagine the diſtance from the 
Cocos to the north end of the Andamans to be at leaft 15 or 16 leagues: 
for in paſſing through outward bound ſaw ng, land to the ſouthward of us 
from the maſt head although the weather was very clear, but in paſſing through 
homeward bound could juſt ſee the Andaman: bearing SSW. diſtant from the 
Cocos 5 or 6 miles, ground 34 fathoms. The Cocos iſlands are very low land and 
I think cannot be ſeen more than 8 or 9 leagues from the maſt head, by our 
diſtance run from ſeeing them firſt we did not ſee them ſo far but I am 
of opinion we had a conſiderable weſterly current in our favour, and home- 
ward bound in the month of April, the current ſet ſtrongly to the eaſtward 
through the 'paſlage, and carried us through without any wind; in all 
probability it was the tide which happened to favour us both times, for __ 
out and home we found a weſterly ſet within the iſlands. b 283 
Fanuary 18th, Took my departure from the Cocos ſteering cloſe hauled to 
the NW. with pleaſant breezes from NE, to ENE. going at the rate of 4 or 
5 miles # hour with clear weather; when we got between 18 and 199N. Lat, 
had light winds, more Eaſterly than before, which ſoon ended in almoſt entire 
Calms with a ſettled haze in the Horizon, we ſeldom went more than 10 or 
15 miles in the 24 hours, tried the Currents frequently and found they ſet all 
round the Compaſs, but by our daily Obſervations of the Latitudes found a ſet 
of 8 or- 10 miles to the N6rthward every day; and by an Obſervation of the 
Longitude January 26th found we had been fer a degree and a half to the Eaſt- 
ward fince we left the Cocos.—As far as 18? 3o'N. Lat. had pleafant freſh breezes 
from NE. ſince which have been 10 days in getting 2 or 3 degrees of Lat. and 
little or nothing to the Weſtward : had very good obſervations of the Longitude 
5 or 6 following days, from 10 to 15 miles to the Eaſtward or Weſtward every 
day, and never above 20 miles diſtance by our Log. | 
January 31. Had the pod fortune to fall in with Mr.. Gilbert, Pilot, he 
told us we were then about 10” or 15 to the Eaſtward of the Eaſtern ſea Reef 
which by Mr. Richie's Chart is in 88? 5o'E. from Greenwich. He told us 
ve might have been there a month longer unleſs we had got into leſs" water, 
for we were out of the influence of the tides and that the general currents 
rather {et to the Eaſtward+ he recommended i in caſe of falling! in to the Eaſtward 


(as 


„„ 1 


(as was ou fo. keep in 20. faths. at ſpring tides and in s. at neap 
tides, in RIA! Ee them. MEER 9 \ 12 Sub months in 
getting to ene there —Y almoſt:conftant;calms: to the Eaſtward 
from 18? 192 20? and as far as/21% 1 . Lat. at all ſeafons'of the year, it would 
be very imprudent for any. Ship, ESRI With the lands, to come under 
17 faths. taking care to +5 as ſoon as-the-.tidzs- make. again you, any ſhip 
may ſafely keep in that depth at neap tides, the tides ſet all rbuud the Compaſs 
in the 24 hours. The firſt of the Flood ſets the Weſtward, coming round to 
the Northyard and ends, ſetting, NE; the Ebb begins ſetting tothe Laſtward. — 
Arriying rgund to. "the SE, and ends ſerting to the weſtward. However 
to the, Eaſtward the ot | Tides are conſiderably inflyenged by the winds, 
following their courſe, in 50 fathoms water and above, the Eafterly tides ate 
the ſtrongeſt, In crofling the rails of the Reefs. with a, flood tide, Ships ought 
to be very careful to avoid being carried to the Northward between the ſands, 
when thinking themſelves to the Southw-ard, may unexpectedly ſtrike upon 
the Braces. Inu croſſing the tails of the Reefs we had very near been car 
into the Kill inſtead of Ballaſore Road. The Pilot thirking we ſhoaled out 
water too quick for -Ral/afore came to, as: we we afterwards found, to the So South: . 
ward of the Weſtern en, in Being into Ball ſore Roads the water ſhoals very | 
gradually. N 


1. 


Next morning, came c on. "board! Mr. Gar, Pilot oy ok charge of the Shi 
(being his turn) Weighed and ſtood away to the NE into the KI, and ne 
morning weighed. with a light air from W and SW, and crofled the Eaſtern 


Brace, the leaſt water, mark under water 4 fathoms. 
In rounding Point Palmirat no Indiaman ought 0 come under ay ore 19 


fathorns, nor ſo near with 'an'eaſterly wind. N | 

N. B. Our paflage*to'Bdjpgul'was' moſt eetdin)y peokonghd 10/07 14 $M 
(and might have been much longer had we not fortunately got a Pilot) by 
not ſtretchiug over for the Conſt of Coromianidel between the | latitudes; of 182 
and 19? N. latitude or im ſhort” as ſoon as. the NE Trade became faint, by 
which means wWe ſhould have avoided the Calms which always reign to the 
Eaſtward and to the Northward of theſe latitudes; the Ships which frequent 
the Eaſtern paſſage, aſter the middle of December, always ſtand over for the 
Coaſt of Caromandel before the NE Trade or Monſoon fails them, as the Cur, 
rents, after the middle of Dectntibee, ſet to the N on hs as with, regules 
land and ſea breezes, » 5 | Sly gy 
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Taken from a Manuſcript, which may be depended upon. 


„% The N fide of Carnicobay + * n 13 N 


« The Iſland of Narcondam = - 13.25 
« The Northmoſt part of the great WA 1 "0 
The Eaſternmoſt of the Cocos Iflands » +» 14 4 1 
4 The largeſt of the Sayor Iſlands '= + = 8.37 


„ 


Monday Iſland which is not laid down in any of our Charts is a very dangerous 
rock in latitude 12? 17 N and bears N352W diſtance 96 leagues from the largeſt 
of the Sayor Iſlands, It appears like a Long - Boat turned bottom up with ꝙ or 10 
fathoms a league and a half to the weſtward of it, and 4 fathoms a mile diſtance, 
My authority is very good having received the account of it from Mr Monmortis, 
Captain of a Pegu Veſſel, who told me he lay at ſeveral hours about a mile from 
the Rock, and had the above ſoundings; he like wiſe informed me of others, who had 
ſeen Monday Iſſand but Ihave not the ſmalleſt reaſon to doubt his veracity, as I ſaw it 
pricked off in his Charts by his own hand. It might prove W toa aShip going 


that paſſage in the Night. 


Two leagues to the NW of Pꝰ May, that is between P? Way and P? Rind, 
are very dangerous Rocks, extending above a mile from Pꝰ Rondo, pretty 
high out of the water: there is a ſafe: Paſſage between them and Fe Way, 
keeping cloſe to P? Way, I ſaw the Rocks myſelf as F Remarks. 


' Remarks on the Mens in the Bay of Bengall. 


The NE. Monſoon begins on 5 Eaſtern ſhore about the middle of November 
and continues until May, and frequently all the mouth of May; It begins upon 
the Coromandel Coaſt 2 or 3 Months ſooner than on the eaſtern ſhore; the SW. 
Monſoon begins on the Eaſtern ſhore the end of May or beginning of June, 
and continues till the end of October or month of November. In November 
there are frequent ſqualls from the SE and SSE. which. continue 2 or 3 days 
ſometimes, which makes it convenient for ſhips bound up the Bay, at this 
ſeaſon to keep the Eaſtern ſhore on board : The SW Monſoon begins on the 
Coromandel Coaſt, in the month of February; In coming down the Bay in 
the months of March, April or May you ought to keep the Eaſtern ſhore 
eloſe on board where you will meet with land and ſea breezes, whereas all 
over the Bay you find light airs from the SW and SSW but chiefly Calms 
aud Northerly Currents, —On the Eaſtera ſhore you will ſcarcely meet with 

| | | AA any 
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any Current until you come within the draft of the Straits of Malacca where 
you find a ſtrong Eaſterly Current, but if you happen to be carried into the 
Straits by it, ſtand to the Southward and make the Coaſt of Sumatra as ſoon 
as you can, when you will always find SE winds to bring you to Acheen. 

From Diamond Point to Point Pedro there are ſoundings all the way at about 

2 miles from the. ſhore—during the SW Monſoon the Currents within the 
Iſlands ſet to the NE and the contrary on the Monſoon. 

In the months November, December and beginning of January, Ships bound 
up the Bay to Bengal ſhould come up within the Iſlands and paſs through 
between the Prepari. and ſunken Rock, after which they may work up the 
Aracan ſhore juſt in ſight of the land, indeed it's immaterial if they now and 
then loſe ſight of it, they ought not to come nearer than 10 or 15 leagues, by 
keeping that diſtance you have no Currents. and regular land and ſea breezes , 
the Sea Breeze comes in at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon and continues till 
8 or 10 at Night, blowing from N to NNW and NW, when you ſhould 
ſtand in ſhore; it is ſucceeded by the land breeze, which blows till 2 or 3 

o'Clock next day from NE and ENE, when you mult ſtretch off. 

When you come as high as the Broken [lands you may ſtand over for Balla- 
fore roads, obſerving what has been mentioned before concerning the Tides.” 

In going through the Straits of Malacca, always keep the Malay ſhore on 
board untill you get as far as Palo Sambelen or the North end of the North 
land 

On the other ſhore you have ſqualls, Calms, and the Currents againſt you. 

In going through between the Arroet and Parcelar Hill, or the ſand Heads 
never bring the hill to the Southward of Eaſt, nor to the Northward of EbN. 
the beſt track is EIN. and the Arroes WIS, never to the Northward of W 
untill you ſee Parcelar Hill which then is your gurl 
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N. B. The authorities marked T were * from the laſt correfied Editi tion of Requiſite - 
Robertſon's 


Tables, and thoſe marked R from Mr: G. 
China Sea, &c. D Dalrymple, and a Capt. e 


AvvenTuae Bay Ain New Holland 
Ditto Ifle, Pacific Ocean 

Agra, . 1 | 
Ale ur „ 
rr nl Ada, * F 
Alexandria, Egypt - „ 
Algeirs, Africa 

Ambrym Iſle, Aſia, Pacific Dein 
Amfterdam, Europe, .' Holland  .-. 
Amſterdam, Iſle, Afia, Pacific el 
Ancona, Europe, Italy e 
Angra, Europe; Tercera e e 
Anamoca,: Aſia, Pacific Ocean 

St. Anthony Cape, South America, Staten Land 
Antigua, America; St. John's Carib 
Antwerp, Europe, Flanders 5 
Apce I e; Paci Ocean Tent 
Arica, America, Peru . 
Aurora lile, Aſia, Pacific Oren « 
Abroegoes Shoal, ditto h 
Arrow Iflands, ſonth part New, Guines IP?! 
Auro Pulo near the China Sea 
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Auamba Great, ditto „ 
Ditto, the notthweſt ditto | , , | » « 
Ditto, the northeramoſt ditto +; - -. . 


Andrade Rock, ditto - ; 
Arrayas Iſland, Borneo, ſouth part e743 
Anna Pulo, Pacific Ocean . 
Anthony, St. Cape de Verde Iſland, ſouth point 
Avguſtine St. Iſland Madagaſcaſcar 
Aſcenſion Iſland, South Atlantic Foun. 
Achin Town, Sumatra 


St. Agnes Light, Scilly 


Banditti land near Bally 
Bouton Ifland, ſouth-caft point Pins Paſſge ; 
Ditto, north end ditto 
House, north · weſt point ag 16 
onoa Iſland, ditto . 8 
Baby Pulo, near Straits of Suada * 
Beachy Head, Britiſh Channel 1 Cc 
Boulogne, France . 
| Breſt, ditto 
Belle * ſouth pain 
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Bourdeaux 
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dee of 3 Chart of the. 
"Lads * Longitude. 
—  — — — — — 
43 23 as 147 30 E 
14 3 85 927 | 
Wee! 22 
35 20N | 
36 11. 20 N 30 16 255 
212 45 
1 7 N. 168 12 30 E 
1 3 4 45 30E 
Ly: 8 1.49 
* 4337 54N 13350 30K. 
; », 20:16 N. 174 30 30 
D 32 0 | 7 
7 I 3 4 22 45E | 
f 0 48 15 8 168 27 30 
18 26 238 7 1 W 
15 8 0 8 163 . 
20 59 N 136 38 E 
6 % 21S 288: 51: Þ 
.2,30 N 104 38 E 
EW 103 E. 
T's TY N 3 5 E 
. L ho 106 3 E 
* 9.54 N 4% go 
os 5 g „une 05 
4 130 2 
16 38 N 25 15 N 
23 30 29 8 4358 E 
7 56 15 8 14 32 W 
5 20 N 95 34 ÞE 
49 6 N -646 W 
846 8 115 31 E 
„ 5 48 S 123 13 E 
x6 0 8 123 29 FE 
<4 ; S 126 21 E 
«4 . 4 
50 435 N 19 40 
% % „ 
48 23 N 
* $7 17 3.5 
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Bencoolen, Fort Malborough 8 ; be he . 
Ballafore, Renal it 7s. is 

' Bevennos, Ayes, South America . . K 
Baſſes the Great, near Iſland Ceylon 


Bourdeaux, France + 25 5 . 
Bayonne, ditto . . . . 
Bombay Coaſt, 'Malabar .. . . 8 
Bencoolen Sd 


Banguay Peake, ditto Iſland > . . 
Bladkeo Pedro, Straits Mal»cca. .  . 5 
Blanco Pedro, Coaft China bs „ 
Bol ao Cape, Iſland Luconia * . . 
Balabac Peak; Iſland of Balabac 2 d i 


Botel Tobago Xima, near Formoſa - _. . 


Banca, north point Iſland Banca _. . 
Borneo, weſtermoſt part e 
Batavia City, Ifland ” Tava (Jupiter's Satilite) - , 
Bocca Tigris, China River . . "IS a 
Brother Iſland, northermoſt near Straits of Sunda 


Ditto, ſouthermoſt—_— . . . 
Bautam point, Java © . . X 
Bird or Blanc 1ſland, Carimata Paſhge . . 
Bumkins Iſland, Coaſt Java R 05 "7 


Two Brothers near Pulo Laut . 
Banda, the Great Ifland, ditto Sea «1 . 
Bouton Iſland, SE. point Pitts. Paſſage . 
Babylon, Ancient Aſia, Meſop „ 
Bagdad, di to, ditto FRE F 
Balaſore, Afia, India A 0 . 
Balibea Ifland, Aſia, N. Caledonea . d : 
Banguey Peak, Afia, Malacca : 
Barbies Cape, Africa, Sanhoga. . «. +» >» 
Ba buda Iſland Amer, Atla tic Ocean «© «© 
Barcelona, Europe, Spain 5 : 
Barnvelts, Iſland Amer, Terra del Fuego 
Baſſaterre, America, Guadalou fe 
Boyonne, Europe, France bu . . 
Bette, Rencoclen, Afia, Sumatra . 

Be lin, Europe, Germany 4 . 
Bermud»s — 2 2 Atlantic Ocean 


Blanco Cape ot Negroland 6 1 
Blauco Cape, America, Patagonia . 5 
Bojador Cape, Africa, Negroland « oat oy 
Kolabola le, Afia, Pacihc Ocean 3 


Bo ogna, Europe, Italy - . 5 
Barthotemew Ifland, Afia, New Hebrides oy: 
Bafil, Europe, Switzerland 5 | 
Bear Iſland, Ameiica, Hudſon's Bay 
Bonaviſta Iſle, Africa, Atiantic Ocean 
Boſton, America, New England 
Botany Iiland, Afia, New Caledonia 
Bourbon Itland, Africa, Indien Ocean 
Breſt, Europe, France - | 
Banditta lilagd, nearly Bally 
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Longitude. 
W 
3 * 
72 40 +# 
102 E 
oz 121 E 
1 
58 31 
: E 
r17 17 30 E 
104 22 
115 8 a 
120 12 
117 1 
121 A * | 
105 48 E 
109 18 E. 
106-51 15 E 
106 4 E 
105 58 E 
130 38 E 
123 13 E 
42 40 30 E 
43 46 30 E 
8 0 E 
164 22 E 
117 17 30 E 
16 40 W 
61 50 W 
2 15 E 
66 58 W 
6r 59 15W 
1 30 6W 
102 9 D 
13 26 15 
63 28 W 
17 10 W 
64 42 W 
1427 W 
151 52 W 
11 21 15 E 
167 17 30 E 


« * 4 5 . 


| . Latitude. 
Cabello Port, America, Terra Firma 1 10 30 30 N 
2 Europe, Spain . 3 
Caen, Europe, France _ 009 tx 10N + 
Cairo, Africa, E » 4 a44N-: 
Canary Iſland, ben Canaries - ..* 28 18 N 
Candia Ifle, Europe, Med. Sea ; 33 18 35N 


Candlemas Iſles, America, Sandhead Land > 57 10 8 
Canſo Port, Nova Scotia. - , +» | 45 20 N 60 
Canton City, „ 5: » , Io W 2 6-55N 
Condore.Pulo, ditto . pt, og: 1 
Capone Point Ifland Luconia - Php 
 Cagyan Soloo Iſland Mindoro Sea . -. » 
Crockatoa Peak, Straits of Sunda 8 
Carimata Iſland, N. point Coaſt of Borneo | 
Carimon, Java Inland, Borneo Sea 
Cloats Iſland by the Engliſh, near New Holland ; 
Ditto, Daniſh account 19 . 
Celebes NE. point * . 
Cambuys Iſland near Batavia * * 
Chriſtmas Iſland Indian Ocean . . 
Cape Clear, Europe, Ireland . | 
Cork, Europe, Ireland | * , 
Calais, France is . | 
Cherbourg, ditto . 2.0: . 
Calcutta, Fort William, Bengal . 
Comorin Cape, ſouth point, Indian Peninſula . 
Cochin, Malabar none 6 
Calemar point, Coromandel Coaſt = | 
Cocos, or Kelling Iſlands, northermoſt Indian Sea . 11 $0 


Ditto, ſouthermoſt, or Cluſter from ' 7 * 1 . 
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T Carleſcroon, . Sweden Ro 133 56 20 
J Cathargena, Europe, Spain . . 37 37. 
T Carthigena, America, Terra Firma «> 10 26 35 
T Caſan, Aſia, Siberia . . » $5435 
I Chandernagore, Aſia, India . 22 51 26N 
T. Cape Colinet, Afia, North Caledonia * 20 30 8 
IT Cape Comorin, Aſia, India 7 5 N 
T Corvo, Europe, Azoris „ N 
T Cumberland Cape, Afia, New Hebrides 14 89 308 
T Conſtantinople, "Europe, e „ „ 
R Deſertas Iſlands, Northpoint, Madura 5 3237 N 
R Dieupoint, India e ib 20 44 179 
R Divicatta Coaſt, Coromandel 5 „ | 
R Daſſen Iſland, Africa „ 0 6% 8 
R Diego Garcia, or Baſſos de Chagos Mad oe - 8 
R Diegos Rais, Indian Ocean . . 19 40 8 
R Docan Pulo near Baneanan e 8 
R Danes Iſland, landing place, China River . 23 N 
R Direction Iſland, Coaſt of Borneo . „ © 012 N 
R Donda Point, Celehes | we 2 5 1 0:48; 2M 
| R Dwaaldar Iſland, South Coaft Borneo | * - Ad: 48 
: X Doogers Bank near Pulo Panjang 7 — 50: 1 
R * in, Europe, Ireland . KEY, . $3 21 


— | < \ #- 
: e l 

- - - Latitude, Longitude. "6 
R 8 . 8 2 2 23 30 | 

R Dieppe, Europe, France _ . b 49 55 7 x 5 E 

T Danrzick, Evrope, Poland 86422 N 18 33 7E 

R Daſſen Iſland . 23 25 8 18 2 KE 

T Dennis St. Africa, Idand Bourbonne 20 51 43 8 8 3 E 

T Diego Cape, America, 1 > * $4 33 S 14 W- 

T Dijon, Europe, France © 47 r9 22N * 2 23 E 

T Di ſlapointment Cape, America, South Georgia —— 8 's W 

T D:fliada Cape, America, Terra del Fuego * 35 415 8 1 W 

R Dominique ifle, France, Windward lfles \. 15 18 23N 657 27 SS 

R Dover, Europe, England — þ 51 7 AN 1:18 g0E 

R Dunnoſe, Europe, 11 Jo 33 30N 1 16 20W » s 
T Dungeneſs, Europe, land „ 7 6 E 

T Daiſky Bay, Afia, New * 9 16 27N 166 18 9E 

T Eaoow Ifle, Pacific Ocean Re 4 DR 8 174 30 W 

T Eafter Iſland, Pacific Ocean . . 27 6 30 8 109 46 45W 

T Edyſtone, Europe, Engliſh Channel . 50 8 oN 4 24 

T Enatum'Ifle, Afia, Pacific Ocean > - 20 10 8 270. 4 E 

T Engliſh Road, Afia, Eacowe 1 21 20 30 8 114 34” W 

T Enamanga Ile, Afia, ' Pacific Ocean - . © +. 40 30 8 mw 18 30 E 

T Exzerum, Aſia, Armenia 5 - 39 56 38 N 4 35 45E 

T Euſtachia Town, Ameriea, Carib Sea . 1729 N 8 10 oW . 
T Evouts Iſles, Terra del Feugo- "BY 55 34 30 8 39 W j 
R Engano Iſland, near Straits of „ 53 8 | 

R. Edem Ifland, near Batavia . 0 « 5 3 8 | 

R Efbe Harbour, —_—_ 3 „„ | 

R Ferdinando Noronha, South Atlantic Ocean | 09459 yr ge WE , 
R Friarſhood land, Ceylon b = 7 16 N 

R Fort St. David, Coaſt Coromandel : ee 2 

R Formoſa Illand, South Point, Coaſt China 22 6 N tar 10 E 

R Freewill Iſlands, Pacific Ocean b . o.56 N 237 © ¶ E 

R Floes, North Point, Azores „ 39 34 N 3: W 

R Fayal, ditto * '% | 3 fc: 38 32 N 2841 W 

R Ferro Iſland, Canzries, the town AG - 24 27 20 17 44 38W 

R- Cape Fineſtre, Europe, _ in G . + 42 51 50N 9g 17 15W 

R Falmouth, Europe, E, 4 „ 0. NT OR 3 2 30 

R Fale Cape, Atrica, Ca > „„ a 206-0 44 E. 

T Faſe Bay, Afﬀeica, Cattres.. 3 4 „%% 8 id ag K. 

T Farewell Cape, Aſia, New Zealand . 40 37 S 172 41 30 E. 

T Forteventura, weſt part of Africa, Canaries . 28 4 N 14 31 5oW 

T on Point, Africa, Madagaſcar . 17 40 148 49 53 E. 

T Od Cape raucois, America, Hiſpaniola 19 40 30 N 2 W 

T Frielaod's Peak, America, Sandwich Land „ 89 2 08 26 3 0 

T Fuego Iſle, Africa, Cape Verd . . 14 56 45N 2428 W 

T Funchal, Africa, Madera 322 3% N 17 6 W 

T Furneaux Ifland, Aſia, Pacific Ocean | . . - 27-12, 8 143 6 4aW - 

R Gaſper Ifland Peak, near Banca . 227 8 19 4 E 

R. Godd Hope Cape, Africa 1 . - 34 20 8 13 * 

R Ditto, New Guinea . 5 WY S 133 E 

X R Goa Coaſt Malabar * "> 0G N 7345 
K Greenwich, din, England | -. - » 138 4N. Gon 
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| SIRE! + Latitude. Longitude, 
- Gomono Iſland, Pitts Paſſage $0704 991+. 126d gt & 
Iſland de Gronais, Port Louis . -. +» $1.38 oN 346 W 
Goree Iſland, Africa, Atlantic Ocean „4 40 10 15-25; W 
Gaby, Aſia, New Guinea 1 2 9 6 0 8 126 23 415 
St. Georges Iſle, Europe, Azores . . 8 30% N 2 0 W 
St. George Town, America, Bermudas 324 N. 63 38 W 
Ste Georges Cape, Afia, New Britin 4 63 30/8 13/8 45 
Gibralter, Europe, Span 306 5 30 N a W 
Gomera Iſle, Africa Canaries „ 12” 88: 5 400; 19.8 W 
Goat Ifland near Luconia.. e 1355 N 120 ᷣ 2 E 
Gillolo, North Point, Molluca Paſſagge . 2 20 N 12820 FE 
Gunongapic Peak, Straits N77 2 ro e218 5 9 81 een E 
1 ee . , In WED |. e 
Le Havre, Europe, France. 4 20% N E 
Cape le Hogue, Europe, France . „ 49 44 40 156 W 
St. Helena Hand, South Atlantic Ocean 1550 8 5:49 W 
Hanglip Cape, Africa, Caffres 8 „466 8 TY > 
Herveys Iſle, Aſia, Pacific Ocean > 11 \ 01891 8. 186 bf: W 
- Hinchimbroke Ifland, Afia, ditto . „ 617425: S 1208;68-' B 
Hoai-Nghan, Afia, China wy . 33 34 40N 115 49 30 E 
Hoods Tile, Aſia, Pacific Ocean 6:11) 4219 A6!: 8: aabige.  W 
Horn, Cape, "Terra del Fuego -. . 35 58 30 8 67 26 W 
Howes Iſle, Aſia, Pacific Ocean 16 46 30 8 154 6 goW 
Huahine Iſland, Afia, ditto ES „ 16 44 8 151 6 W 
Haycock Iſland, Coaſt of Borneo 1-129 =: Wo 0 109 15 E. 
Holy Spirits, eaſternmoſt ditto jo I N 9: 
Hog Iſlands,” Straits Sunda . "IS 11245320 bi $6 taht 1 
Hagedis Iſland near Bouton - a I 122 55 E 
Java Head, weſt end = 5 936.48. 8 10% 0 E 
Javas SE. end | . Us l. 9 8 0. E 
lamabad, Bengal „ bo 22--20' N 9s E 
Judda, Red Sca . . 21 29 N 3922. E 
io Janeiro, America, Brazil! 22 54 0 8 42 44 oW 
Iranami Iſle, Aſia, Pacific Ocean . .. . 19 % 838 
Ille of Pines, Aſia, Pacific Ocean * 18420708. E 
Kidgeree, Aſis, India „„ 21.48 N 88 50 15 E. 
Kanary Iſland, Pitt's Paſſage et 4 0+ NG: ES SORES EL 
Kannecoongan Point, Maccaſar Strait . 1 14 N 170 50 E 
Kenney Battoo, Borneo. p ak 20 6 aN 116 42 30 E 
Ladrone Grand, Coaſt of China TTL * 22 57 N 113 41 E 
Lema Grand, ditto . u ,. 
Lincoln Shoal ditto TR 6 16 29 N 113 10 E. 
Shoals to the eaſtward of ditto „„ 0 4s | 4 112 47 E 
Lingen Iſland, eaſt point . 21 10% 8 E 
Linting, China River . . 22 24 3oN 
Lubeck, Borneo Sea 22 5 . 5 49 8 112 40 E 
Lucepara Iſland, Straits of Banca „„ „ 0. + 
Lord North liland, Pacific Ocean 5 3 7 oN | 
Lagullas or Anguillas Cape, Africa 5 53 0 8 
Laut, great Puſo, ſouth Point ö 40 ᷣ 8 724 Din 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
T 
7 
T 
'F 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
T 


Ditto 


( 4% ) 


Laut, great, Pulo, NE point > . 
Little Laut Iſland, northernmoſt near Borneo 
Ditto ditto, ſouthernmoſt . ditto . 
Fi gy Teneriff , > . 
Liſbon, Europe, * . . 


Maccao Town, China 1 5 
Macclesfield Bank, eaſtern edge, China Sea 0 
1 extreme latitude from . 
| | to 
Middle Shoal, China Sea . K 
Manilla, Jup. Sat. Ifland Luconia , _ 


Mongalloom, Coaſt of Borneo . 
Monopin Hill, Ifland Banca ,  . - . 
Moncap, Pulo, Coaſt of Borneo 4 
Motir 1land, Moluccas . 
Maragolang Iſlands, Straits of Macaſſar . 
Moreſſes, near the ſouth point of Borneo . 
Middle Iſland, Saylayer Straits . . 
Mabo Cape, Iſland Battanta 3 55 
Macaſſar, Ifland Celebes . : 
Myſole Iſland, Pitt's Paſſage . . 
Marrier Iſland, Pacific Ocean 3 4 
Matelotas Iſlands ditto A 1 
Madeira, Funchall, Atlantic Ocean F 
Madras, Fort St. George SY. 0 
Cape Mons . 0 . 
Mauritius, Port Lewis, Indian Ocean d 


St. Mary, Scilly," Engliſh Channel ; 
Maſulipatnam, .Iadia ; . 
Madagaſcar, ſouth point, Cape St. Mary , 
Middleburg Iſle, Aſia, Pacific. Ocean, . 
Montague Iſle, Aſia, ditto . 
Monument, the, Aſia, ditto 0 
Morgui, Aſia, Siam . 


Mayo Ifland, ſouth _ Cape de Verdes 


Natunas, the northernmoſt, China Sea . 


Notuna, grand, ditto . 
Natunas, ſouthernmoſt ditto : 
Ditto, eaſt Iſland, ditto . 
Ditto, weſt Iiland, ditto .. 
Ditto, ſouthernmoſt, called Sapata, ditto . 
Nanka Iſlands, Straits of Banca , . 
New lIiland, near Java . h . 
North Cape, Iſland Moratay, Pacific Ocean . 
New Holland, NW point, Indian Sea . 
New Holland, in Latitude . . 
Negrais Ca . . . 
Nicobar, Great Iſland, 0 . . 


Norfolk Ifland, South Pacific Ocean 1 
Negapatnam, Coaſt of Coromandel . . 
Ningpo, Aſia, China . 18 


232 12 
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Latitude. 


3 20 


4 37 
4 54 
28 28 57 


33 42 25 
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113 30 
114 51 


r08 57 
120 53 


105 6 


115 37 30 


16 18 W 
9 9 50 
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: ( 490 ) 
Latitude Longitude. 
Cape Orta ROLES Spain „ - „ 
Oaitipeha ay, Als, Otaheite ts 577 50 hh — 45 45 8 149 4 20W 
.-Ochoz, Afia, Tartary b 1011 06:90 ron 143 4a 30 E 
Ohamanino Harbour, Aſia, Uliateah 1 | 30 8 151 38 5 
Orenburg, Aſia, Tartary . 5 3 par * ON 55 9 ÞE 
Orſk, Aſia, Tartary . > 0. ©»: 62" IT 3 N 58 32 30 E 
Opporto, Europe, 9 . * + - 40 N 8 2 io Ww 
Prater's Shoal, NE point, China Sea „20 2 N 11649! E 
Ditto, NW point, ditto . „ 20 %%% 0 
Ditto, SE point, ditto 20 38 N 116 46% E 
Ditto, SW. Point, „ ditto land ig9 AY 163 E. 
Ditto, : Iland. © „ gitto « 20 47 N 116 % E 
* Peaked Iſland, Goak of Barato „„ ee 
* Purling or St. Barbe Ulay * ditto . 64. .,1 Gi, AG! 109-190! B 
Piſang Pulo, Pitt's „ 5: 8 19 14 E 
Popa Pulo, ſouth point, Nitto. . 1 12 8 130 E 
Pater Noſters, the northernmoſt, Straits Macadlar r ST 3 
Ditto, ſouthernmoſt ditto - & 2 30 G tdi © 
Paſher,' Borneo Fr 
Pelew or Peeloo Iſland; northernmoſt, Pacific Ocean 8 13 N 133 43 E 
Pelew land, ſouth point, northernmoſt „iin 55 — 133 20 E 
Peak of Teneriffe, Canary Iſland „„ an Noire gen 
Laguna, ditto 122 . 28 28 6% N 16 18 W 
Palma, north point, ditt® - 28 f s 1 48:45 © 
Ditto, weſt point, 7 8 | 28 46 0 a Fw. 
Ditto, ſouth point . 28 32 © 17 54 45 
Port Praya, St. Jago, oo de Verd | ity e453 N 8 W 
Peak Fogo, ditto! '\ „ l * 3 N as 28 W 
Pico Azoris, Europe ** #00; "2-34 3 20 140 N; 28 26 W 
Point Palmitas, India " 19 00 99 ,120:14$813+4N-: $5:34'1 e 
Point de Gaul, Iſland Ceylon , eee Nene 4 
Pondicherry, Coaſt Coremandel , 8 11 41 55N 79 50 E 
Pulo Pera, Straits Malacca 3 > 543 N. 99 3 E 
Pulo Verura or Verella, ditto +. . — 3 48 N gg u E 
Paulo; Banggg. . dito 3% N. en 
St. Piere, weſt coaſt Borneo © Ta 2 14 8 109 5 E 
St. Paul's Ifland, Indian Ocean £2 „ D. Sh een eee 
Pekin, City, China . 5 39 54 30N 116 24 2 
Pars, Obſe ervatory; France * . „ * 4850 15 1% 15 
Point Pedro, Iſland Ce lon * . . 9 50 a N | 4 
Porta Nova, Coaſt of Coromandel . . 1 * 
Palo Rondo, Straits of Malacca. . : 5 57 N 9514. E 
Palliſer Cape, Afia, New Zealand 41 38 8 175 23 12 
Pickergill's Harbour, Afia, divo _. + 435 47 27 8 166 18 9 
Quiros Cape, Aſia, New ai 14 56 8 8 167 20 E 
Quito, Am, Peru | * bert 0 3317 8 77 55 
Ragged Point, caſt C. of Borneo. » . 2 35 8 117 41 40 E 
Rigs Cape, north Co..ſt Celebes %% N. 1a; 3t; 6 
Rio Janeiro, Coaſt Brozil, America +; 2-543. 5:43:44. IV, 
Recik, Brazil, America . fes 14 "ae "OE 8 10 8 37 26, W 
Rochelle, Europe, France „ 5 40 9 21 N 1 9.55 55W 
f | k Rochitort 


EXPER D D Y =D 


XX R433, 


14 © - * 
2 HY * ** _ 4 . e S 
2 * © 4 N 1 * * * % b 
4 To » * 8 d F * * 1 2 


Singham-fu, Aſia, * . . A 
Timoan Iſland, north int, China Sea . 


Tinhoza Ifland, C. of Haynan # f 

* Taya Iſland, near Banka 6 4 

* Toty Pulo, ditto h F . 

* Table Iſland, weſt Coaſt of Borneo X þ 
XX x2 


( 91 ) ; 
| Latitude, 
| 1 rope A . 46 2 34N 
Rock of L n Portugal 38 45 — N 
Rotterdam ind, Af, Batavia * 20 16 30 8 
Sapata Pulo, China Sea N . 10 x 30 N 
Scarborough Shoal, ditto „ 14 58 N 
and 15 30 N 
Soolo Temontanges, Archipelago Har Fon ball 
Soolo, Tulyan * 5 57 N 
Soloan Iſland, near rr „ . WO: 
Seven Ilands, near Banka * 8 . "3 
| and x 26 8 
Sanga, Boola Bay, Ifland Banka . . 143 44 8 
Shoal Water Ifland, to ſouthward of- Billitore 3 22 30'S 

Ditto, ditto. 3 20 30 
St. Michael's Shoals and Iſlands, Mendoro 8 „ e 
Sumatra, ſouth point, Straits Banka . 2 59 40 8 1 
Souroutow, north part, Carimata Paſſage . 1 3 8 
St. Clement's Bank ditto « It 126 
Solomba Great, Borneo Sea 5 28 8 
Solomba Little, ditto 1 - A 5 12 8 
Sulatan Point, . ſouth Cape, Borneo . „ $3.3 
Seven Iſlands, Straits of Macaſſar 0 30 N 
Sanguay or Sanger Iflands, north point, Sooloo Sex 348, N 
Semao Iſland, ſouth point, near Timor 7%. ot. 
Siao Ifland, ſouth point, Sooloo Sea k . 2 35 N 
Sumbawa Idand. outhweſt end, Indian Sea 8 40 8 
Ditto, ſouth eaſt end . 833 8 
Salayer Iſland, north point, Straits of Salayer _ 49 8 
St. Johns Hand, north end, near Magindanao Z 21 N 
Savu Iſland, middle between Timor an SandlewoodIfl.1o 35 8 
Savu New Uland, to weſtward of Sav u . 10 47 8 
South land, Straits of Bouton 5546 8 
Salibobo Illands, Sooloo Sea „ 348 N 
St. David's Iſlands, Pacific Ocean 0 . 110 N 
St. Joannes Iſlands, ditto 648 N 
Sandlewood Iſland, ſouth part, near | Straits of Sapy 10 22 8 
Dit o, the weſtermoſt or bluff point of dittio 942 8 
Salvages Ilan's, Canary Ila . . 30 8 N 
Cape Spartel, Coaſt Africa 155 » 35 42 10N 
Speaker Bank, Indian Ocean . . 4 45 8 
Surat, India . . 21 10 N 
Start Foint, Europe, Ea land 57 „ „% 
San1wich Ifland, Aſia, Pacific Ocean » 17 41 8 
Cape St. Sebaſtian, Africa, Madagaſcar . 12 30 8 
Shepherd's Iſles, Aſia, Pacific Ocean . 16 58 8 
Siam, Aſia, India 0 * 93 N 


Longitude. 
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0 58 


3400 


9 35 O 


174 30 
108 55 
116 45 


30 


E 
E 


120'53 30 E 
tat 14 * 


os 8 


105 21 
107 12 


107 1 
118 * 


100 83 


114 29 


11424 


115 42 
125 27 


125 31 


116 18 


19:30; 


120 46 


122 30 
121 32 
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Dutch account, 


Yowl Ifand, near Weyooges 


- ** * * 1 of n 
* 5 1 
OS * Kt, p 
- . 933 A y U os * 5 4. 
* * 0 * * * wy 
1 n 4 - 
* * 4 


Table Inland, the ſouthermoſt Iland, near it 
_Ternate, Principal Molucca 


o 


Tryal Rocks, Dan. account, India Sea 


ditto 


Tonyn's Iſlands, ſouthermoſt, near Salayer 
Timor Laut, ſouth point, Banda Sean 
Timor Ifland, ſouth point, eaſt part of Indian Sen 
Table Iſland, Afia, New Hebrides . 
Tanna, Afia, Pacific Ocean 
Taoukaa Iſle, Afia, Pacific Ocean ' . 

Tongs Tabs Afia, Sooloo he” 
a Tabu Illand, Aſia, Pacific Ocean 

e Iſland, Pacific 1 


Uliateah, Aſia, Pacific Ocean 
Uſhant, Europe, F . A 


Vele Rete Rock, near Formoſa 
Vanſittart's Rock, near Banka 
Vanſittart's Wreck, * near Banca 
Whitfuotide Iſle, Pacific Ocean 0 
a Town, China 
illiam, Aſia, Bengal 
South Watcher, near Batavia 
Weywongey, Body of Pitt's Paſſage »« 
r's Point, Iſland Java . 
Vatcher, near Straits Sunda. . 


X. 
Xulla Key, South Hons Pitt's Tag 


« ; . 
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Longitude. 
108 54 E. 
137 8 . E - 
1 E 
120 50 E 
120 50 E 
131 50 E 
124 S8 E 
167 7 E 
160 at E 
18 PE 2 
2 3 
17446 . 
177 7 W 
151 31 W 

58 4 33W 
_ 8 - 
10D 44 ; 

106 19 Z 
168 20 15 E 

88 2 E. 
rob 42 43 
106 32 E 
106 27 E 
126 25 30 E 


LAT1TUBES 


e a 
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B 
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LAT1TUDES and Lox- 
GITUDES with the Va- 
riations of the Compaſs 
obſerved an a Paſſage 
from BomBAy to EnG- 
LAND in the Spri 
1784, through the Mo- 
SAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 


abng the SE Coaſt of | 


of 


 ArRicaA, tothe Care of 
Goop Hoes and home 
to i/ CHANNEL. 


Varia tion Lat. 


12360 


Long. 


142 JN 67 O9 E 


13 39 


7 12 


6 
9 59 
$ 


$4 15 
52 15 
50 27 
47 00 
45 $2 
45 43 
41 30 


* be 

* 4 

3 4 * 
* 


LaTiTupes and LonciTupzs with the Variations 
the Compaſs, obſerved in the Spring of the Year 1788, 


in a Voyage to the Coaſt of Gulyta, in His Majeſty's 


* 


(993 Y” 


* 


Variation Lat. 


24% $1'W 


20 47 
19 21 
17 17 
17.17 


Ship Adventure. 
Long. : 
422 48N 12940 W 
35 38 135 33 
33 32 16 20 
32 30 16 30 
31 38 16 ac 
31 00 16 13 
30 © 16 12 
at anchor in St. Cruz 
Road inIſland Theneriff 
1 167 17 
24 16 32 
rr 
16 30 173 
„ - Wy, 
11 58 18 ag 
938 27 53 
9 00 17 31 
75 10 25 
. 
4 06 8 24 | Pan 
4 38-5: & 50 
445. $57 
.4 OF $7 
? — 13 
324 
457 2 48 al 
in Comind Fort in 
Cape Coaſt Caſtle 
3 G N oO 
o 40 10 ©0 
132 13 00 
1 49 14 03 
3 01 15 17 
3 - nn 


14 
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3* 18 N 15 14'W 


3 34 


— 
82853 82 5 


$582 
$3 82 


»s 
28 


% 


15 24 


10 88 


16 48 
17 25 
17 30 
1E 


19.5 
20 15 


2325 
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LATITUDES and LoxG1TUDES with the Variations 
of the Compaſs, obſerved. on board His Majeſtys 

Mar borough, from November 1790 10 

February 1791, in a Voyage 70 BARBADOES. 


14 


— 


Shi 
Variation Lat. Long. 
22? 37 W 420946N 112 58 W 
22 02 39 o8 13 10 
21 53 36 38 14 10 
19 02 3115 18 4t 
17 23 28 57 20 43 
17 52 28 03 21 10 
| ot 27 63 21 23 
49 25 34 21 20 
17 10F 2309 23 27 
17 41 23% 4357 
14 46 22 22 2 01 
„ e 
11 16 18 27 29 22 
9 49 17.08 ©3133; : 
9 22. 16 43 34 09 
6 38 16 1 37 25 
447 15 56 40 20 
3 17 15 34 43 08 
2 10 15 18 45 
: 4 15 09 5 43 
14 30 
6 551 1 9 52 41 


Lone. 


— — — —— 


12190 E 13 13 N 8 14 222 
203 13 12 | 
2 11 0 
2 21 in Carl! ſle TI 
0 „ * 5996 
17 12 
7 b * 88 22 
24 14 4 30 
d a 20 1 
o 31 28 o8 61 + 
I w 26 28 G1 23 
3 30 28 44 60 00 
08 3 28 gc 16 
8 14 3314 581 57 
10 35 34 04 47 20 
14 29 34 56 39 26 
14 56 35 58 38 06 
16 44 37 19 36 58 
18 14 345 32 44 
22 39 42 41 28 18 
22 17 45 26 40 
24 19 7 


. 


e . oe 1 3 N. Ph Ft . * 4D 


7 ac thr. 
4%» X 


Vo ariations obſerved i in differ 
Parts in the ExGL1sn and 
Inis CHANNELS, is ih 


23 $5 45. 


Years 1790 and 
259 56 N 5228/30'N 
26 43 15 1 80 33 
24 56 02 50 23 00 
22 48 36 81 16 
$0 47 


1791. 


The above Variations were obſerved by —_ in the different Voyages 


ſpecified, preceding the Obſervations, the Longitudes were carefully aſcertained 
by Lunar Obſervations, and intermediately by Time pieces, and wherever the 
Longitudes are omitted, the Variations were obſerved on ſhore, except in Santa 
Cruz Road, in the Iſland of Teneriffe, where both Latitude and Longitude has 
been well aſcertained, the Ming place in the Iſland of Aſcenſion lies in Latitude 
7- 58'S. Longitude 145 1 1 Bach by Lunar conan edema the Variation in 1784, 
taken with great care was 112 35 W. 


CHARLES ROBERTS, 


OxzsERvVATIONS 


ROYAL Navl. 
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Oz$ERV ATIONS of the VARIATION of the CoMPass near Land; communicated to the EpiToR 


by ſeveral COMMANDERs and OFFICERs in the Service of the Honourable United 
2. Cour aux. 


1776. At Aſcenſion Ifle, in the Southern 
Ethiopic Ocean. Variation 10? 2 4% W. 


1776, At St. N Bay, in Madagaſcar 


Ile. Variation 23? 30 W 


1774. At Chriſtova Iſle, between Madagaſcar 
and the Eaſt Coaſt of Africa. Variation 219 1'W, 


1774. e 
Variation 2? fa W. 


6. At Ca Good Hope, the South Point 
of Alea. Variation -21? O. 


2 At Goa, on the Malabar Coaſt, in the 


ndies. Variation o? o. 


3 At Bourbon Ile, Uu mid d 
Variation 159 24 W. | ; 


1767, At Bonaviſta Ille, one of n Cape de 
Verde Iſlands, Variation 10? 20 W 


1776. At the Great Baſſas, off the * 
Ceylon. Variation 1? 28 E 


1769, Off Cape Frio, near te Coat 'of 


| South America. Variation 8? 40 W. 


1760. At Flores, the weſternmoſt of the 
Azor lilauds. Variation 12? 5% W. 


1776. At St. Helena, inthe Southern Ethiopic 


Ocean, Variation 13? 15*'W, 


1769. At St. Ja rn 
Ilan Faid ge, 100 


1772 At Cape Infant, on the South Coaſt 
of Atrica. Variat.on 249 50 W. 


1774. At Joanna, one of the W Iſlands, 


Variation 199 22'W, 


1776, Ar Cape Lagullas, the Southernmoſt 
Cape of Afliea. Variation 21? 40 Wa 


1776. Off Cape Natal, on the South. Coaſt of 
Africa, Variation 249 3& W. 


1774, At the Iſlands St. Paul and E 
in the Southern Part of the Iadian Ocean. 
Vuiation ac? of W. 


1773. At Porto Santo o Ile, in the Atlantic 
Variation 199 15 W. 


u. n Iſle, in the Indian on 


Variation 1? 14 W. 


W 2 Moſambique, on the Eaſt Coaſt of 
Variation aa? o W. 


ines. At Mauritius Ile, in the Indian Ocean. 


Variation 13? 52* W. 


1777. At St. Matthew's Iſle, near the 


Eqquinoctial, in the Ethiopic Ocean, Saigon 
2 24 W. 


1773. At Mayotta, one of the Comero Iſlands. 
773. 
Variation 18? 34 W. ö 


1772. At the Illand Rodrigues, i in the Indian 
Ocean, Variation 10? 37 W. 


1776, At Cape Talhado, near Blaiſe Ba 
on * South Ooaſt of Africa. iſe Bay,” 
22? 300 W. 


1776. At Triſtan de Acunha Ifles, in the 
rn Ocean. Variation 52 W. 


1772. At Table Bay at Cape Good Hope 


Variation 2c? 40 W. 


1773. At Teneriſſe, one of the Canary Iſlands, 
. 162 20 W. 


1768. At Trinidada Iſle, off the Coaſt of 
Brazil, in South America. Variation 0? 37 E. 


1776. At Saldanha Bays near Cape Good 


pe. Variation 21? 0 


1776: At the Iſland of Sal, one of the Care 
de Verde Iflands, Variation 11? 23. W. 


217. At the Straits of Sunda. Variation 
1? 2 - 


1773. At Sandy Iſland, off St. Avguſtine's 
Y, daga Car Ille. Variation 242 I W. 


1776. At Cape de Verde, Variation 


13? 30 W. 
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REMARKS 92 5 the e Bane, by Mr. Rien. Huli Goren, 
in the Ship Worcefter, 1 790. 


! 6&1 45? 
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* V EDNESDAY, the * os of 3 in Longitude 442. Eaſt, ang 
Latitude 182 34 South. On the igth at 2 P. M.. ſaw the Weſtemmaſt of che 


Barren Iſlands, Ebs, diſtance about 6 Leagues, from which Bearings, its Latitude 
is 189 26“ South, and Longitude 44? 19 Eaſt. On the zoth at 2 P. M. the 


Water appearing diſcoloured, ſounded, and had ground at 11 fathoms, in ; +3 

Longitude 43? 5 Eaſt, and Latitude 18? 3“ South, tacked and ſtood to the = 

Weſtward, and in 4 miles run, had from x2 0/20 fuckoms and: then no Ground. | : 
On the £18); ſtood to the Eaſtward, to get upon the Precella Bank, and at #56 


2 P. M. got round in 22 fathoms, in Latitude 17? 44'S. and Longitude 43? 37 Eaſt, 
after that 21, 17, 15, 19, 26, 46, and 54 fathoms, in 7 miles run to the Weſtward.” 
We now' ſtood to the Northward, keeping upon the Edge of the Bank, which 
ſeemed perfect and ſteep, for by the leaſt ſlant to the Weſtward, we had deep 
Water; and at + paſt ro A. M. ſaw the Cheſterfield Shoal a-head, diſtance 
about 11 miles, we were then ſteering NE, hauled off and ſteered North. At 
noon, we were in Latitude 162 18' South, and Longitude 43? 57 Eaſt, the 
Cheſterfield Shoal bore SEE, diſtance 9 mites, from which hs 14s its Latitude 
is 162 1 9 South, -and Longitude 442 7 Eaſt, 


In the Dravghr, , 1 have given the quality of the bots; , hind an opportunity 
offered of looking at the *. 


L have given 2 View: of che Cheſterfield Shoal, when NNE, which will ſerxe 1 
all round, it being nearly one and the ſame at all bearings. A Black Rock 
in the middle of a ſand, ſurrounded by breakers. If it was longer one way 
than the other, to us it appeared moſt ſo, North and South, though the 
Cheſterfield's Journal mentions Eaſt and Weſt. The Cheſterfield, when 3 leagues 5 
to the Weſtward, had no ſoundings at 40 fathoms, and where her Track croſſes ours, 
they * in ſoundings, but as no opportunity offered with us, of trying the 
Yyy edge 


5 + f * * £ 1 7 k ” +. 9 * 
4 : 4 p $3 , : en * *. 75 : bg k 7 * 22 2 4 1 4 70 1 " a $44 7? 
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? Ny edge of the bank off the Shoal to » thi Weſtward, 1 take the Chefterfiel' Unie 


as genuine. The 22d at half paſt 4, de had from 19 to 20 fathoms, then 0 
ground at 30, 40 and bocfathoms. M ce oh "Tr 


_ I have every reaſon to believe, the Longitude of this . to Py perfectly 
| correct, as it was gained by the mean of many Lunar / Obſervations, corrected 
by an excellent Watch, and found to agree within a few miles of each other. 


5 While on the bank, NG e e ee Taj en e 
| P Day. e e POS 26h. 00 Gn $1243 18 el bas 166 t 
. 4 » IV: 444+ .44 45 24 


St. Chriſtopher's lle, is lud down 1 to its bearings. and, diane from 
the . Cheſterfield Shoal, as given by the Cheſterßeld's ' Log-Book. 1... 


—— 


. Though the account: here given of the Shoal, does not entirely agree in all 
points, with the account given through the Cheſterfield's Journal, yet the Difference 
2 is ſuch, as does not do away my Opinion,“ it being no more than what the 
time might! eſſect. In the Black Rock we agree, that is firm. Ia the length 
of the | ſand ve diſagree, that is ſhifting, and may have materially altered its | 
form ſinqe the paſſing of the. Cheltgyfield; or here we may have been deceived 
by the appearance, at che diſtance of 9. miles, and, have given length to it in 
the direction of the Ship's Courſe. Our Latitudes too, differ a few miles, but 
not more than may ariſe from the difference of, obſervers, together with a poſſible 


- © error in their calculation, which was, made from the | folloping 1 non, when the 
* 4+ * 71 
8 Shoal was not in ſight. 
| Ns roatly more $1010 voip t 
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4 CATALOGUE of the CHARTS deſcribed in this Dae N 
which may be had with or without the Letter Preſs. | 


| WA. CHART of the Weſtern, or. Atlantic Ocean, with -Part of Europe, 5 
Africa, and America. | 
2. Ditto of the Ethiopic Ocean, with Part of Africa, and South America, | 
3. Ditto of the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands. 
4+ Ditto of the Canary and Madeira Ifles, with the adjacent Coaſt. 
5. Ditto of the Cape De Verd Iſlands,” and the Neighbouring Coaſt. | 
6. Ditto of the Cape De Verd Iſlands, with a Plan of Praya Bay. | £ 
* J. Ditto of the Bay and Harbour of Rio Janeiro in South America. | ELL, 1 | 
Ditto of the Cape of Good Hope and parts adjacent. wy 
9. Ditto of Falſe Bay and Simon's Ba 
10. Ditto of the Eaſtern Ocean, from vr Good Hope to the Japan Iles. 
11. N of e Eaſt Coaſt of Africa, from Cape Good Hope to 
a 
12. Ditto of the Eaſt Coaſt of Africa, Madagafcar ile, the Inner Paſſage, and 
| _ adjacent Iſles. ' 
13. Ditto of St. Auguſtin's fa, on Madagaſcar Iſle, by W. ' Nichelſon | ; 
14. Ditto of the Worceſter's Track in the Mozambique Channel, in 1790. 2 
15. Ditto of the Iſles of Patte on the Eaſt Coaſt of Africa, with the Iſles of 
2055 uermbo, Oybo and Matemo, on ditto, with a Chart of the North Part 
the Hand Madagaſcar 


16, Part of the Eaſt Coaſt def Madagaſcar, from Manghabey Bay to Plumb Iſland, 
with Foul Point Bay. 
17. mY of the hos al Harbour and Town of the Ifland St. Maries, voy the 
adagaſcar, with the Bay of Antongall. 
18. We of the Iflands in the Middle of the Indian Ocean. 
19. Ditto of the Iſland Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. | 
20. Ditto of the Iſland Bourbon in Ditto. 1 
21. Ditto of the Iſland Diego Roiz or Rodigues in Ditto. 
22. Draught of Mathewrin Bay on the North Side of che Iſland Diego RAJ 
by W. Nichelſon. 
23. Chart of the Seychelles, Praflin, and ** adjacent Iſles. 
24. Part of Africa, Arabia, Perſia, and Indoſtan, the Gulphs of Arabia, Perſia, 
Guzurat, and Manara, with Zeloan and the Laccadive and Maldive Iſlands. 
25. Arabian Gulph and Part of the Red Sea. 
26, Chart of the Gulph of Perſia. 
27. Large Chart of Bombay Harbour, by W. Nichelſon 
28. Chartof the Coaſt of — Concan, and Decan, with the Gulph of Cambay. 
29. Ditto of the Coaſt of Canara and Malabar, with the Laccadivas Iſles. 
30. Ditto of the Coaſt of Malabar and Part of Coaſt of Coromandel, as far as 
| Pondicherry, including Zeloan Ifle. 
31. Draught of the Great Ba Back Bay, and Harbour of Trincomalay, on the 
: Iſland Zeloan, by W Nichelſon 
32. A Map and Chart of the Carnatie enn 2 Sheets in 
French, by D Anville. | 
3 Chart of the Coaſt of Coromandel. 
| Ditto of the Coaſt of Galconda, Orixa, and Bengal. 
| +4 Dido o the Northerp Fan of the Bay of Benga), by Plaiſted, Nichte, and yn EY 
30. Mae | 
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8 r 
8 | 36. Map and Chart of che Peninſula of India, FRA 88 to ö 123 
3317. Ditto of Arracan, Ava, Pe con Tavay, Tenaſſerim, Qgeda, and Part of Maliyo, Di 
| Yo. with Acheen Road and the Nicobar and Andaman Iſlands, in Frenc k.. 
8 38. Chart of Nicobar Iſlands, with a Plan of che Harbour between the inan j 
_ | Nacavary, Soury, and. Trincutte. 9 


1 39. A General Chart of the Eeſternmoſt Part of the Faſt indes, from the Iſland,” | 4 
4 I. of Zeloan to Amoy in China, with the adjacent Iſles. w 
40. Chart of Part of Sumatra, and Malayo, with the Entrance :ndStriits of Malaecs, =_ 
41. Ditto of the Straits of Malacca, 4 Sheets, by Mr. Herbert. 72 
42. Ditto of the Seas, between the Straits of Banca and Pe Timoan, wih abe * 
Eaſtern Part of the Straits of Malacca. | 8 * 'Y 
43. Ditto of the Straits of Dryon, 2 Sheets. r 9 
44. A Large Plan of Junk Seilon and the Parts 3 alſo the Weſt Coal 0 
a of the Iſland Sumatra, and Plan of Acheen Road with adjacent Iſlands. = 
45. Eaſt Coaſt of Sumatra, with the Entrance of the Straits of Sund. 
46. Chart of the Straits of Sunda, with hace of the North Coaſt 'of the Iſland | W 1 
8 Java, as far as Batavia. 1 
47. Ditto of the Weſt End of the Iſland of Jars and part of Soinatra, ith the. 85 


Straits of Sunda, alſo Banca, Gaſ⸗ Clements Straits 
48. m_— of the Eaſtern Part of the Iſland of joe with Part of Borneo and oY 
FOR of Bally. "i 
49. Ditto of the Coaſt of Java, from Bantam to Batavia. ON * Ns 4 
50. Ditto of ſome Iflands between Borneo and Banga. -.. ra. 


51. Ditto of the Straits of Bali, with the Soundings and Northern W Iſlands, © 
52. Ditto of t = e Coaſt of Malayo, Cambodia, 'Tfiompa, with the Gulph of Siam. "i 
y 53. Ditto of the China Seas, containing the Coaſts of Tſiompa, Cochin Ch, 


the Gulph of Tonquin, Coaſt of China, with the Philipine ande, d Pl 
of Palo Condore 


54. Draught of the Bay on the North Weſt Side of the Iſland Timoan. 3 
55. Ditto of the Bay on the South Weſt Side of the Iſland Pulo Auore 


56. Chart of the Coaſt of China with the Iſland Formoſa and the Piſcadore Iſlants, 
57. Plan of the Bay and Harbour of Subec, near Manilla. 


5 | $8. Plan of the Great Bay of Manilla and Harbour of Cavita. · 
The following CHARTS (Price (1. 18.) with printed Direttions, 1 7 
Bow George Roberiſon, may be had Separate or Bound up with the DireAory. © © 


A Chart from the. Southern Natunas to the Iſlands Carimata apd Sous | 
with thoſe Iflands only that were ſeen by the Fleet and laid dean Pe 


[LY * 


1 | Spot; with the Soundings and uſeful Views of the Iſland. _ 0 J 
* 2. A particular Chart of the Clements and Gaſpar Straits upon a large Scale. 1 
= | 3. A General Chart, fix Inches to a Degree, - comprehending — the 


to the Straits of Sunda, and Eaſtward to Batavia, and from the. 
Carimatta Weſtward to Lingin, 


. . 4. A Chart of the Straits of Allaſs, with Remarks for navi diem.” <<. 

. 5. Dampier's and the Pitts Straits, upon a large Scale, — Views of ide 
1 2 Lands around them. : : « 7 
1 6. A Sheet of Views of particular Headlands and Islands, | — 
1 — Price of the Directory with Letter Preſs, in 2 Vols. . BY a6 Ca 1 
1 Ditto with Robertſon's Charts included . | s T 7. | 
Wins 5 Without the Letter Preſs in one Volume, with Robetſon's Charts 5 6 5. 15. 6 


Ditto without the Letter Preſs and Robertſon's Charts.. 4. 14. 6. 
The Letter Preſs in one 4to Volume without the Charts 
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